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ae Evolution of Species in Ceylon, with reference to 
the Dying Out of Species. 


BY 

J. C. WILLIS, M.A., Sc.D. 

With two Figures In the Text. 

N a paper recently published '■ I have brought forward conclusions 
which have such far-reaching bearings upon many branches of botany 
id probably of zoology also) that it will be well to re-enunciate them 
connexion with the further deduction here made from the figures, and 
ich was briefly indicated in that paper, that there is little evidence to 
)w that any species of Angiosperms are dying out. 

In a recent paper ^ upon the Podostemaceae and Tristichaceae I have 
ieavoured to show that these families, living as they do (and must 
rays have done) under perfectly uniform conditions, cannot owe their 
rlution to Natural Selection. At the same time they show wide and 
traordinary distinctions between species and genera, of the ordinary 
innean’ type. 

In a further paper ^ on the origin of these families I have endeavoured 
show that they must have arisen from land plants growing at the sides 
the streams, and in any case that the first change necessary to give rise 
their ancestral forms must have been a ‘ large ' change, which could not 
jrefore have been due to Natural Selection. 

In a series pf papers published in Ceylon'* from 1906 to 1911 I have 
/oted attention to the very interesting endemic species of that island, 
d have endeavoured to show that they cannot be regarded as local 
:cies owing their origin to the operation of Natural Selection in response 
local needs or conditions. These endemic species are not a casual 

* The Endemic Flora of Ceylon, with reference to Geographical Distribnlion and Evolution in 
eral. Phil. Trans., B, vol. cevi, 1915, p. 307. 

® On the Lack of Adaptation in the Tristichaceae and Podostemaceae. Proc. Roy. Soc., B, 
Ixxxvii, 1914, p. 532. 

^ The Origin of the Tristichaceae and Podostemaceae. Ann. of Bot., vol. xxix, 1915, p. 299. 

‘ Six papers in Ann. Perad., vols. iii-v, 1906-11. 

[AnnEda of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXVIL January, 1916.] 
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2 Willis.— The Evolution of Species in Ceylon, 

assortment of species occupying spots characterized by special local 
conditions, but are distributed in the island according to certain fairly 
definite rules, which obtain equally well in other parts of India and the 
East, and which I found with much interest to hold also in the ease oi 
the numerous endemic species of the state of Rio de Janeiro. These rulesj 
as I have already indicated, and shall endeavour further to prove below 
appear to me entirely out of harmony with the current idea that the greal 
differences in the geographical distribution of species are largely due to 
the operations of Natural Selection. When one works with any number 
exceeding, say, 15 or ao allied species of similar distributional origin, one 
finds that any one group behaves like any other group. 

In one of the papers referred to’ I published the statement that the 
Ceylon endemic species were rarer than those of wider distribution that 
occurred amongst them, and made up my mind to enumerate the whole 
flora in this respect at the first opportunity. This arose with the publication 
of my ‘ Revised Catalogue of the Ceylon Flora and at the same time 
it struck me that the evidence I was collecting would be rendered much 
more conclusive were the non-endemic species divided into two groups, 
those found also in Peninsular India, and those with yet wider dispersal 
than this. 

Marking the species in the Catalogue thus, and entering for each the 
degree of rarity given by Trimen, who in his great Flora of Ceylon divides 
all species into six classes — Very Common, Common, Rather Common 
Rather Rare, Rare, and Very Rare — I had not done many pages before 

I realized that I had come upon a general law, which shows as clearly ir 
the figures as does Mendel’s Law in any table of results of crossing. Paget 

II to 15 of the Catalogue, for instance, show the following : 


Table 1 . 


I. VC - 
•2. C I 
8 . KC - 

4 . RR - 

5 . R 3 

6 . VR S 


Ceylon spp. 



Ceylon-reninsular- 

Indian. 

Total. Total, 

I I _ I _ _ 1 2 4 

3 5 _ _ ^ _ I j 

5 8 _i__3 4 2 



Wider, 

Total 

S ^ 3 4 

8733 26 

3 6 3 - 14 

2 I - - 6 

2 I 2 - 5 

2 I 3 - 9 


If VC (Very Common) be marked i and the others up to VR 6, vve ma) 
easily calculate the average rarity by multiplying the total under eaci 
head of VC, &c., by the mark for that head, and dividing the grand tota 
by the total number of species. This shows that the mean rarity (for thest 


^ Some Evidence against . . . Natural Selection, Ana. Perad., vol. iv, 1907, p. 12, 
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'e' pages) of the Ceylon endemics is 4*5, of the Ceylon-Pcninsular-Indian 
ecies 3'8, and of the widely distributed species 2-8, in figures running 
)m I to 6. 

The first dozen pages were amply sufficient to show that a general 
IV was making its appearance, and I went on eagerly to the end, when the 
and total showed the figures already published, and which may be 
loted again, with the addition of the percentages calculated crosswise. 

Table II. 


Ctylon. CtyloH-'Penimular-fndia, IVider. 


VC 1 9 spp. 

6*66% 

45 

> 5 - 79 % 

231 

77-54% 

C 90 

13*43 

118 

17-60 

463 

68-95 

RC 139 

35*0+ 

103 

18-55 

313 

56-39 

RR 136 

31*70 

84 

19-58 

309 

48-71 

R 193 

4d>36 

«4 

15-41 

159 

38-31 

VR 333 

51-30 

Jl 

17-30 

*44 

31-65 

809 


493 


1508 


Rarity 

4*3 


3*5 


3-0 


In other words, the widely distributed species are by far the 
fmmonest, and much commoner than the mean of the whole flora, which 
obviously' 3-5, the mean between i and 6. The species found also in 
eninsular India, i.e. roughly as far as a line drawn from Bombay to 
alcutta, are next most common, with the mean rarity of the whole flora, 
id the Ceylon endemic forms are very much rarer than this (4-3). This 
a very important result, and it will be well therefore to point out how 
le figures have been arrived at in T rimen’s Flora, and tliat they are quite 
aassailable. 

A great number of species in Ceylon are found only in one small 
icality, not exceeding a few miles in diameter. These Trimen classifies 
Very Rare. A number of localities of such endemic species are shown 
the first of the maps given with this paper. So far as my personal 
eperience of such species goes, they are not only confined to a very 
nail locality, but are most often rare within that actual locality. The 
;xt stage is Rare, and examination of Trimen's localities (which are all 
ipported by specimens in the herbaria of Peradeniya and Kew) shows 
lat such species occur in roundish areas of from 10-15 to 3° miles 
■ so in diameter, averaging perhaps 24. It is almost needless to 
mark that cases occur in which it is a matter of individual choice 
hether a species shall be looked upon as VR or R. Fortunately for 
lis work, therefore, all the decisions (except for Gramineae) were made 
f Trimen himself. The next higher stage is Rather Rare, which implies 
roundish area of about 50 miles in diameter. Not only is the area 
rger, but the plants in general seem to be commoner in it, and the same 
ay be said with regard to Rather Common, where the area occupied 

B 3 
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is yet larger again. In the case of Common, a species is usually found t 
occupy the whole area suited to it (the island shows Wet and Dry, Wart 
and Cool zones), and is common therein, whilst Very Common is th 
same as to area, but the species is yet more abundant. These figures ar 
the result of over seventy years’ work by many excellent botanists, an 
it is not to be expected that more than perhaps one per cent, of them wil 
be found to be erroneous. In any case, as they are based on actua 
herbarium specimens, it is impossible to lower a species in the classificatior 
and consequently the ‘ wides ' must remain much more common than th 
average of the flora. 

In the second place, even if some could be shown to be erroneoui 
the figures are so numerous that a few alterations would make no differeno 
whatever. Ninety ‘wides’ might each be lowered a class and yet leav 
the rarity j'O. To equalize the endemics and the ' wides ’ would neei 
687 alterations in the former, each raising a species one class in the lisi 
and 699 in the latter, each lowering a species one class, which we hav 
just shown to be impossible. The mere fact that the figures come out ii 
such remarkable arithmetical progression along the scales shows that the 
must on the whole be accurate, for the chances against such an arrangemen 
turning up accidentally are inconceivably great. 

Now not only do the grand totals show these figures of rarity for th 
three groups into which we have divided the Ceylon flora, but (as might b' 
expected from the way in which the law shows, almost page by pag 
of the Catalogue) the figures for each family show the same thing, dowi 
to families with 14 endemic species, and the figures for the groups 0 
families containing iz, ii, 10, 8 or 7, 6 or 5, 4 or 3, and % or r specie 
respectively. These figures are given in detail in Table VI of the Phil 
frans. paper, and it will suffice to quote here the actual mean rarity of th 
endemic species in all these families or groups, which gives the remarkabli 
figures 4-4, 4-3, 4-9, 4.4, 4.3, 4.3, 4.7^ 4.4^ 4.0, 4.2, 4.3^ 4.3^ ^.j 

4’5i 4'4, 4'a, 3'9> 4'3> 4"0, 4'0, 4'i- If we arrange these in numerica 
3*9^ 3'9> 4*t^> 4't^, 4*^, 4*tj 4't, 4'r 4'2 4*2 4*3 4*3 4'3 4*4 
4*4, 4*4, 4*4, 4-5. 4*5, 4*5> 4*5. 4*7, 4*9- 

Such numerical results as these call for immediate explanation, if suci 
be possible. One cannot pass them by as of no importance, as has beer 
the custom with the usual .statistics of geographical distribution, whict 
give so many per cent, of Leguminosac, and so many of Orchidaceae, &c 
as occurring in the locality under consideration. But to explain them 
in harmony with the theory of Natural Selection appears to me quit! 
impossible. The further explanation which I put upon them is open to 
dispute, but the facts themselves are incontrovertible, and, so far as I cat 
^e, are very seriously out of accord with Natural Selection. And if the 
Ceylon flora cannot be explained upon that theory, it at least raise! 
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grave doubt as to the applicability of the theory in general, for there is 
)t the least reason to suppose the Ceylon flora or the Ceylon conditions 
be unique or isolated in any respect. 

The interpretation which I put upon the facts is simple. As all the 
ants, and all the families, behave alike, it is evident that their grouping 
id distribution must be the result of a cause which acts upon all with 
actically even pressure. Now Natural Selection could not do this, for 
its essentials it is of a differentiating nature. The only cause that I can 
e which thus acts evenly upon all is age, and I am inclined, therefore, 
> think that the area occupied by any given species at any given time, 
any given country, is to a large extent an indication of the age of that 
lecies in the country (not its absolute age, which has nothing to do with 
le question, so far as I can at present see). The widely distributed 
lecies, which must on the whole be the oldest, are the commonest, the 
eylon-Indian next oldest and next commonest, and the endemics, the 
jungest, are the rarest. In the case of a group of, say, twenty species 
similar distributional origin, and the same family, as we have pointed 
at above, this is certainly extremely probable, but of course in the case 
r any single species numerous disturbing influences come info play. And 
will be well to point out specifically that these remarks only apply as 
et to the angiospermous species, and are based only on the flora of Ceylon, 
lough the close similarity that I have observed at Rio de Janeiro leads 
le to believe that they apply generally to most floras. 

Still more true, in general, is this statement as regards those genera 
hich contain a number of species, than as regards the actual species 
lemselves. In two previous papers ^ I have gone into this question from 
le point of view of general geographical distribution, and may refer to 
lem here. 

In other words, on the view of things thus propounded (which 
ppears to me to have great probabilities in its favour, besides possessing 
le advantage of explaining numerous as yet unexplained facts in a simple 
ay), endemic species confined to small areas are really species in the earlier 
foges of spreading, and, given time enough, they might ultimately be 
)und covering large areas. Endemic species (all species are on this view 
ndemic when young) begin as VR in some given country, and gradually 
xtend their area, passing upwards through the stages R, RR, RC, &c. 

Already these views are meeting with numerous objections, and it will 
e well to deal with some of these in this paper. The first objection, that 
le endemic species are on the whole the oldest, and not, as I maintain, 
le youngest, is easily disposed of by a little consideration. Great numbers 
f well separated endemic species occur in such genera as Raunnculus, 

' The Geographical Distribution of the Dilleniaceac, as illustrating Ihe treatment of this subject 
I the Theory of Mutation. .\nn. Perad., vol. iv, 1907, p. 69i Phil. Traus., 1 . c., p. 335. 
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Polygala, Garcinia, Stellaria, Impatiens, Rhamnus, Vitis, Crotalaria, 
Desmodium, Poieriuni, Begonia, Dipsacus, Vernonia, Senecio, Symplocos, 
Swertia, Ipomoea, Justicia, Coleus, Scutellaria, Piper, Loranthus, Ficus, 
Dendrobium, Habenaria, Sinilax, Areca, Eriocaulon, Carex, Panicwn, &c, 
It is absurd to suggest that all these genera commenced in Ceylon, and 
yet this must have been the case if the endemic species are the oldest, 
unless one imagine that these genera commenced polyphyletieally at the 
numerous places where they exhibit endemic species. 

The chief objection to my views comes from the supporters of Natural 
Selection, and is simply a restatement of their position (which as yet lacks 
proof) that endemic species are local species developed in response to local 
needs or conditions. I have already dealt with this question in a series 
of previous papers, but it will be well to add further arguments here, 
and especially an arithmetical argument which appears to me of a very 
conclusive nature. 

We have seen above that all the families with fourteen or more 
endemic species, and all the groups of families with fewer, agree very 
closely in the degree of rarity of those species, which only varies between 
3'9 and 4-9. The mean rarity of the endemic species, from which no 
family departs very far, is 4.3. Now examination of the areas occupied by 
the various classes in Trimen’s Flora shows that Rather Rare species 
occupy on an average an area of about fifty miles in diameter, so that 
a rarity of 4-3 would indicate that the average area occupied by an 
endemic was about forty miles in diameter. Now in such an area, 
especially in the hilly south-wk of the island, where the bulk of the’ 
endemics occur, it is impossible to talk of local conditions, for it includes 
every kind of soil, great range in local composition of flora, great differences 
of climate, and many other variations. This simple consideration alone 
makes a very strong case against Natural Selection. As I have elsewhere 
pointed out, why should a pinnate leaf suit one valley, and a simple one 
the next valley to it, in the same genus? 

As Table II shows, the endemics increase in number down the scale 
from 19 Very Common to 333 Very Rare, while the species of wide 
distribution go in the opposite direction, and those of Ceylon and 
Peninsular India are fairly evenly distributed. Not only so, but in general, 
as we have shown, all the families with fourteen species or more, and all 
the groups of families with fewer, show the same thing. 

We may analyse the figures of Table VI of the Phil. Trans, paper, 
and exhibit the distribution of the endemics within each family in point 
of rarity, when we obtain the very striking result here shown : 
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Family. Endemia, 

Table III. 

VC C RC 

RR 

R 

VR 

Rarity^ 

Orchidaceae 

78 

- 

3 

19 

18 

20 

18 

4-4 

Rabiaceae 

71 

6 

6 

II 

8 

J7 

33 

4*3 

Dipterocarpaceae 

47 


3 

2 

8 

15 

19 

4-9 

Euphorbiaceae 

45 

- 

3 

8 

12 

9 

“13 

4*4 

Acanthaceae 

39 

— 

2 

n 

6 

11 

9 

4*3 

Melastomaceae 

36 

— 

3 

6 

5 

I T 

11 

4*5 

Gramineae 

31 

1 

1 

3 

6 

10 

JO 

4*7 

Myrtaceae 

30 

I 

4 

5 

4 

3 


4*4 

Lanraceae 

23 

— 

5 

5 

i 

7 

5 

40 

Anonaceae 

ai 

— 

1 

7 

3 

6 

4 

4‘2 

Compositae 

*9 

I 

4 

2 

3 

3 

6 

4-^ 

Geraniaceae 

18 

I 

2 

5 

3 

3 

4 

3*9 

Scitamineae 

«7 

— 

I 

5 

— 

6 

5 

4*5 

Styraceae , 

17 

- 


4 

4 

4 

5 

4*5 

Anacardiaceae 

n 

— 

5 

I 

I 

3 

5 

4*1 

Araceae 

>4 

I 

I 

3 

I 

4 

5 

4*5 










Total 

S 2 t 

11 

44 

96 

83 

132 


4*4 

All the families 

have 

some 

endemic species 

under 

every 

head from 


C to VR, with only two exceptions in eighty cases (RR in Scitamineae, 
and C in Styraceae). And the numbers on the whole increase in each 
family from top to bottom of the scale. 

Thus, with five-eighths of the whole number (809) of endemics, we find 
a wonderful likeness among the different families in the proportions of 
endemics in the classes C, RC, &c. The families with many endemics 
show greater average rarity than those with few, as has already been 
pointed out (cf. Table XVI of previous paper). It is not possible for the 
Natural Selectionist even to derive consolation from the remaining families 
with small numbers which are lumped tc^ether in Table VI just quoted. 
If we place them according to rarity, we get a simple table of variation 
of the usual trial and error pattern ; 

Table IV. 


Rarity. 

Families. 


Species. 


Av. of spp, 
per family 

Marks. 

I‘0 

I 


\ 


J-O 

1 

1 ' 0 - 2'0 

7 


9 


i ‘2 

17 

. 2M-3-0 

6 


19 


3*1 

53 

3'i-4'0 

20 


74 


3*7 

370 

4' I ~RO 

hi 


161 


3-0 

736 

yi - 6*0 

9 


24 


2*6 

» 3 - 


75 


288 



T209 

Or if we analyse 

them according 

to the classification of their 

contained 

endemics, we get, 








Table V. 




Familiei. 

Endemics, 

VC 

C RC 

RR 

R VR 

Rarity. 

3 with 12 spp. 

36 

- 

6 4 

6 

.i '.5 

4*4 

4 *1 

44 

1 

7 

9 

II II 

4*2 

2 10 

20 

2 

5 “ 

5 

2 6 

3*9 

7 8 or 7 

52 

1 

7 9 

7 

12 16 

4*3 

6 6 or 5 

3 ^ 

! 

4 6 

8 

9 4 

4*0 

•5 40^3 

47 

3 

9 8 

7 

8 13 

4-0 

38 2 or i 

57 

I 

10 9 

11 

13 15 

4** 

Total 

2S8 

i 

i 1 

53 

60 78 

4'^ 

^ This shows very clearly that the wider deviations are mainly in the smaller families. 
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— a table exactly similar to Table III above, but with still lower average 
rarity (cf. Table XVI, Phil. Trans, paper). 

The same fact shows if one analyse the tables of rarity for the species 


those genera 

which contain ten or more endemics, this gives, 





Table VI. 






VC 

C 

RC 

RR 

R 

VR 

Total. 

Rarity. 

Doona^ 

- 

1 

I 

2 

4 

3 

II 

4.6 

Steraonoporus ^ 



- 

3 

4 

9 

15 

5*4 

Impatiens 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

15 

4.2 

Semecarpns 

- 

4 

1 

— 

3 

5 

13 

4‘3 

Eugenia 

I 

4 

5 

4 

2 

»3 

29 

4-4 

Memecylon 

- 

2 

4 

4 

5 

7 

31 

4.6 

Hedyotis 

3 

I 

- 

— 

5 

8 

16 

4.8 

Symplocos 


- 

4 

4 

4 

5 

37 

4-5 

Strobilantbes 

— 

1 

7 

5 

4 

8 

25 

4*4 

Amomum 

- 

- 

_3 


5 

3 

II 

4-7 


4 

13 

28 

24 

39 


173 

4*5 


The rarity varies only between 4-2 and 5-4, i.e. is never so low as the 
mean of the whole flora (j’j), nor so high as strictly local (VR = 6). And 
taking the classes C to VR, there are only eight cases out of fifty where 
there are no representatives of a genus (3 C, 2 RC, 3 RR). 

We may even take the genera with from five to nine endemic species, 
and get, 


Acrotrema 

Goniothalamus 

Calopbyllutn 

Dipterocarpus 

Shorea 

Vitia 

Sonerila 

Psychotria 

La'sianthiis 

Vemonia 

Falaquiam 

Diospyroa 

Gymnostachyurn 

Acticodaphne 

Lilsca 

Loranthus 

Phyllanthus 

Glochidion 


Table VII. 

VC C RC RR 

1 - I 

- 2 - 1 

- - I a 

- - 1 2 


3 

a 


2 

2 


1 2 

2 2 

I 3 

— a 

1 I 

1 

3 

— I 

— 2 

2 3 


R 

a 

3 

2 

3 

a 

3 
5 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

4 

2 

2 

4 


V’^R Rarity. 

3 4*8 

3 6‘3 

3 4*3 


4>a 

4 

3 b'' 

3 3-7 

1 3‘3 

2 47 

3 47 

1 4‘6 
3*8 

2 3*8 

4 ?'0 

3 5'1 

^ ys 


Dicotyledons 

Oberoiiia 

Lipaiis 

Bulbophyllum 

Cirihopctalum 

Eria 

Saccolabinm 

Habenaria 

Calamus 

Eriocaulon 

Carex 

Gamotia 


17 


2 




2 

2 


2 


2 

2 


40 

3 


4 

3 


4 


37 

1 

3 

4 
1 
1 

i 

1 

5 

2 


4’4 

47 

.^•4 

4-0 

3*8 


4-1 

5 H 

4*0 

4-8 


Mouocotyledocs 


5 10 13 1 ? 20 


4‘5 


Grand Total 


"4 35 57 57 

* Eudemic genera. 


4*5 



•with reference to the Dying Out of Species. $ 

Only two genera in this list ( Vernonia 3-3 and Saccolabium 3-4) are equal 
to or above the average in point of rarity. 

One may even go lower than this, and take the genera with fewer than 
five species. Naturally any one genus may show any figures from VC 
to VR, but if one add them together in groups one gets the same result 
as before. We may take all the genera b^inning with one letter of the 
alphabet, and get. 

Table VIII. 

VC C RC RR R VR ; Rarity. 

B^[innLng with A .3 9 ii ii J2 ii 3*9 

B - 4 5 2 10 4 4-2 

C - 5 10 II J3 23 4-6 

D -14539 4S 

3 19 30 19 38 47 

There is no need to follow the comparison through the whole alphabet. 
It is sufficiently obvious from all these tables that the distribution of the 
species of the various endemic families and genera obeys a simple law 
which determines that the numbers under the different heads from VC 
to VR shall be distributed in proportions increasing from the former to the 
latter. The numbers simply vary about the suppositional numbers in 
the ordinary way of trial and error. The maximum is always or nearly 
always at VR. 

If one analyse the same tables as to the figures for the Ceylon-Indian 
and widely distributed species, one finds exactly similar results, but with 
the maxima differently placed. For instance, the first five orders (i.e. in 
number of endemics) show, 


Table IX. 

Ceyictt^P.-India. Wide. 


Orcbidaceae 

I 

6 

9 

10 

5 

8 

J 6 13 

8 

»4 

4 

Kobiaceae 

6 

5 


6 

4 

1 

7 *3 9 

6 

6 


Dipterocarpaceae 

- 


I 

— 


— 

— ^ _ 


— 

— 

Euphorbiaceae 

4 

8 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 3 O 8 

7 

8 

6 

Acaiubaceac 

I 

7 

7 

4 

7 

4 

7 9 5 

2 

— 

1 

Total 

1 a 

3b 

»4 

23 

*9 

17 (121' 

*9 54 34 

32 

28 

13 (iro) 


For convenience it will be well to arrange these together with the endemics, 
thus : 

Table X. 



VC 

C 

RC 

RR 

R 

VR 

Total. 

EDdemics 

6 

*4 

49 

44 

57 

63 

*33 

Ceylon-P.-I. 

12 



^3 


17 

121 

Wide 

19 

54 

34 

23 

38 

13 

170 


Whilst the maximum of the endemics lies at VR, that of the Ceylon- 
Peninsular-Indian species lies at C, with no very great tailing off towards 
VR, and that of the Wides lies very markedly at C, with an immediate 
and sudden drop to RC and RR. 
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The mere fact that the numbers representing rarities come out with 
such simple arithmetical relations seems enough to show that whatever cause 
is operative in causing such relations it cannot be Natural Selection. So 
simple an explanation of evolution is impossible, though a more mechanical 
explanation of its more obvious features than is Natural Selection is 
called for. 

[All the tables of rarity given in my previous paper show the same 
thing, varying in almost purely ‘ mechanical ways. Table VI shows that 
the rarity of the endemics is much the same for all, taken family by 
family. Table IX shows much the same thing for genera, and if analysed 
gives the following figures : 

Table XI.' 


Rarity 

1-2 


M -3 

3 - 1-4 

4 - 1-5 

5-1-6 


SPP. 


spp. 

spp. 

spp. 

Spp. 

Getura. per 

Genera, per 

Genera, per 

Genera, per 

Getura. per 


genus. 


genus. 

genus. 

genus. 

genus. 

Endemic S ' 

I'2 

6 

2-0 

1 '8 .V 7 

26 1 6-6 

19* 3-6 

Ceyl.-P.-I. iB\ 

i '5 

16 


•iif' 

'13 1 

3 1 '-.I 

Wide 19’! 

^ I '4 

ii' 

t 6-0 

14 1 6-0 

5 1 2-0 

2 I VO 


The regularity of the numbers according to the ordinary rules of trial 
and error is too great to be explicable on any hypothesis of other than 
a mechanical cause. The larger genera come nearer to the means. 

Table XV shows equal mechanical r^ularity coming out in the 
distribution of species according to the zones they live in. Tabies XVII, 
XVIII show that endemic genera obey the same rules as endemic species. 
Table XIX is even more striking, as showing the same rule coming out 
within each of the single endemic genera Doona and Stemonoporus.] 

When ue come to look at these tables, it is evident that the distribution 
of the endemic species of Ceylon obeys a simple law which determines that 
there shall be, family by family, and genus by genus, some species under 
all the heads of classification of rarity from VR up to VC, but that the 
number shall be a decreasing one, there being ten times as many VR as 
VC. In every family or larger genus there are usually species under VR, 
R, and RR, but a few get no higher than this, more stop at RC, yet more 
at C, and very few reach to VC at all. The law is quite clear from the 
figures, though of course, like Mendel’s Law, it is followed with the usual 
variations due to the operations of the laws of trial and error. 

At the same time, the distribution in Ceylon of the species which are 
also common to Peninsular India, and that of the species of yet wider 
distribution, obey exactly similar laws, but in each of these cases the 
maximum is not at VR, but at C, in the first case with only slight falling 
off towards VR, in the second case with a very marked decrease. 


iinderUn«d. 
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with reference to the Dying Out of Species. 

Now whatever cause makes all these species of this graduated degree 
of rarity must be a cause which acts equally upon all. Family by family, 
and genus by genus, all alike obey the same law, and have some species 
VR, or confined to a very minute area ; some R, or confined to an area of 
about twelve to twenty-four miles in diameter, and rare in that ; some RR, or 
occupying an area of forty to fifty miles in diameter ; some RC, with yet larger 
territory, and commoner in that, and so on. The Ceylon-Peninsular-Indian 
species, and the widely distributed forms, show exactly the same phenomena, 
but, as would be expected upon my hypothesis, show greater trial and error 
variation among themselves. The order of appearance of new species in 
Ceylon is more likely to be regular than the order of appearance in the 
island of species from abroad, and new species, confined to small areas, 
are perhaps more likely to show adherence to the law in detail than more 
widely distributed species, which may enter the island, for anything we can 
tell, at several points more or less simultaneously. 

It is inconceivable that Natural Selection, which is an agent of essen- 
tially differentiating nature, should thus act with uniform pressure upon 
every family in the flora, and upon every larger, one might say every, 
genus. The only cause that I can conceive that thus acts is age. Young 
endemic species, and newly arrived species from abroad, show rarity VR, 
but as time goes on they will creep slowly up to R, and later to even higher 
stages in degree of commonness. Working upon averages of, say, twenty 
they all behave alike, but in any individual case of course the rate of 
progress will be determined by degree of local adaptation, and still more 
by chance, so that of two species starting on the same day at the same 
degree of rarity VR, after a certain lapse of time the one may have reached 
RC, the other only R. 

To. me this arithmetical argument appears to clinch the matter,^ but 
as it may not appeal to those who have not an arithmetical turn of mind, 
it will be well to put what is much the same argument into a biological 
dress. Taking from Trimen’s Flora of Ceylon the first few endemic species 
of the d^ree of rarity VR, R, and RR, and marking their position (if VR) 
or drawing a ring round their recorded localities (if R or RR), we get the 
results shown in the three little maps (Fig. i). The localities are not shown 
with absolute accuracy in these little maps, but nearly enough for the 
purpose. I have much pleasure in acknowledging the help I have received 
in identifying the localities from Mr. Frederick Lewis, late of the Land 
Settlement Department in Ceylon. 

Comparing these three maps, the first thing to be noticed is that each 
is like the others, but with different sizes of area. The VR species cover 
the map (if the whole 233 were taken) with a pattern of small dots or lines. 


* So far as Natural Selection is concerned. 
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In five cases (in this selection) the species has been observed in two 
localities a long way apart, which are joined by a wavy line. In all 
probability, as these lines go through the least thoroughly explored parts, 
the species occurs in localities between, and should really be regarded as 
R or even RR. 

The Rare species cover the map with a pattern of small interlacing 
circles, which overlap one another in the most complex way, but never 
coincide, and resemble the rings in a shirt of chain-mail. The RR species 



Fig. I. Distribution in Ceylon of the earlier VR, R, and RR sitccies from Trimcii's Flora. 


show the same thing but with yet larger circles. The three diagrams may 
very well be looked upon as exhibiting three stages in the process of 
gradual spread of species, which commence as VR and go through the 
other stages in turn. 

The second point that shows at once in these diagrams is that the 
enormous majority of the endemic species are in the wet zone (which com- 
prises the south-western quarter of the island), as has already been pointed 
out (cf. Table XV of the Phil. Trans, paper). 

Now the important point about these distributions, from the Natural 
Selection point of view, is that nowhere do the areas occupied by the 
endemic species coincide, except in a few instances among the VR forms 
where it often happens that two or three or more occur on the same 
mountain top. On Nillowekanda, for example, there are found, and there 
on\y Acroirema lyratum, Stemonoporiis rcticulatus, and Ochna rufcscols ; 
on Ritigala three species ; on Hinidunkanda three ; on Adam’s Peak ten one 
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of which extends into the valley of Maskeliya 4,ooo feet' below. There 
seems to be something about a mountain top which causes it to be an 
especially favourable place for the commencement of new species. Nearly 
every isolated mountain in Ceylon has its own species. On the other hand, 
the conditions are the same to all intents on these summits, except if 
averages be taken over many years. And in the large forests, where the 
conditions must be equally uniform, one does not find the VR endemics 
coinciding in localities ; each has its own. 

The R and the RR species show distribution areas forming a kind of 
chain-mail pattern over the country. No two have the same area of distri- 
bution. If we were to find a number of species jointly occupying a certain 
area, and a number of others occupying a second, it might be possible to 
say that they were adapted to some special local conditions there existing. 
But how can such an explanation be brought forward for a chain-mail 
pattern ? What conditions can one find to distinguish four or five areas 
which overlap one another ? At the parts where they overlap, all species 
must be growing in the same conditions. What then prevents A from 
spreading into the area occupied by .6 ? ^ The mere demonstration of the 
actual distribution of the endemics of Ceylon is almost sufficient to show 
that no explanation involving response to local conditions can possibly 
serve to explain it, but that there must be at work some cause which is 
much more purely ‘ mechanical '. 

In the second place, the number and proportion of endemics are far 
greater in the wet south-western zone, i. e. in the broken hilly country of 
Ceylon, than in the flat and uniform dry country which surrounds it to 
north, east, and south-east. If all the endemics were VR, this would fit in 
admirably with Natural Selection, for each species could be looked upon 
as suited specially to its own mountain top or other locality. But 
unfortunately for this hypothesis, while there are 333 of these VR species, 
there arc also 192 R, 136 RR, 139 RC, and so on in diminishing numbers 
upwards. Even the R species cover so much ground that they come into 
a great variety of conditions, and this becomes more marked with each 
step upwards in the scale. Many RC species, for instance, cover the bulk 
of the upper montane zone ; this is com|X)scd of hills, valleys, and plains, 
of regions of richer and of poorer flora, of granitic and gneissose soils, of 
higher and of lower rainfall, temperature, &c. How can a species become 
adapted to such a region in which no two places show the same 
conditions ? 

Even if one takes the most local VR species, one does not in reality 
encounter uniformity of conditions. In one year the climate is wet, in the 
next dry, and if a form settled, or arose by mutation, in a w'et season, how 

* Of course on ray hypothesis there fr nothing. Given time enough, A may spread into the 
whole area now occupied by JS, 
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did it survive the dry one which followed, unless it was really suited to 
a comparatively large range. In one year the plant may have to compete 
only with two or three others, in the next with five or six, and with new 
arrivals of animals or diseases, &c. If a species such as one of the R or 
RR forms be suited to local conditions, it must be to averages, and how 
did a species evolve to suit an average, and when did it decide that the 
average was fulfilled ? Accepting mutation, as one must accept it, it is 
evident that the parent must have been able to stand the conditions in 
some variety, and why should it give rise to a local form, which one cannot 
conceive as any better suited to them (on an average) ? 

■ Not only do the endemics as a whole show these increasing areas 
of distribution on a regular numerical plan, but the single families and the 
single genera show the same thing, as has 



Fig. 2. Distribution diagram for 
the genus Doona. 


already been explained in the preceding argu- 
ment, and as may be illustrated by the case 
of Doona, a rough outline of whose distribution 
is given in the accompanying cut. D. eeylanica 
has an area of distribution overlapping all the 
other species, which show smaller and smaller 
areas within it. If one set out to explain 
the distribution of endemic or other species in 
Ceylon by Natural Selection, one has to explain 
why every family and genus has approximately 
the same proportion of areas VR, R, RR, RC, 
C, and VC, when one can only pretend to talk 
of local conditions in the case of VR. 

The idea that endemic species rvere evolved 
to suit local conditions is based largely upon 
Wallace.' So long as we imagined islands — 
taken as a whole — as their habitats, it was 


possible to say that the local flora, the local 
fauna, local soil, local conditions generally, varied for each island, as for 
instance in the Galapagos. And this idea was encouraged by the fact 
that the studies of endemism have mostly been made in zoology, and 
an animal confined to one island will often be able to roam over the whole 

""‘J 'severe shock from the investigations 
of Guhck on the local endemic forms of the Mollusca in Hawaii. 

But when one comes to try to apply this idea to the endemic plants 
of Ceylon, which are often very local within the island (25,000 sq, miles) 
difficulties. The climates of two mountain tops 
m the island only differ m averages, and how do plants evolve to suit an 


‘ Life, and other papers and books. 

Evolution, Uncial and Habitndinal. Washington, J905, 
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average climate? The composition of the flora is never absolutely the 
same round any two plants, unless they happen to be strangers growing 
in pure forest. No two samples of soil are absolutely the same. And so 
on. When one comes to the final analysis of the situation and conditions 
of any given species, one finds that no two individuals are growing under 
exactly the same conditions, and yet, for the theory of local adaptation 
to have a foothold, it is necessary that there should be only the very 
slightest differences between them, though in actual fact these differences 
are often greater between two plants of the same local endemic species 
than between two species widely separated in distance and affinity. It is 
idle playing with words to say, as do many of the supporters of Natural 
Selection, that there is something there that we do not understand, and that 
there must be differences in conditions that we cannot appreciate, and 
differences in adaptation that we do not and cannot perceive. Why should 
one endemic of Adam’s Peak be able also to survive in the widely different 
conditions of the Maskeliya valley, n,ooo feet below, and another be con- 
fined to the Peak itself, whilst a third ranges also to a second mountain 
peak ? Why should one range some distance down the Peak into different 
floras and climates, while another is confined to the summit ? Why should 
one species in the Singhe Raja forest, where on an average the conditions 
must be uniform, occupy an area of loo metres in diameter, another one of 
j.ooo, a third one of 10,000? No other explanation than that which I have 
brought forward can answer questions like this, which may be put by the 
dozen, without invoking incomprehensibility, whereas that which I have 
given, that the dispersal of a species depends chiefly on its age, and that 
the endemic forms are simply young species not yet widely dispersed, 
recommends itself at once by its simplicity and wide applicability, and by 
the fact that as yet nothing can be brought up against it which is incapable 
of explanation, though doubtless, as with nearly all theories, it will prove 
insufficient later in its history. 

No evidence has ever been brought forward to prove that local species 
are adapted to local conditions ; it is simply an hypothesis, upon which it is 
impossible to explain such cases as the seven species of Castclnavia, living 
in successive cataracts in the same river, without any other forms to 
compete with, and with all the conditions of substratum, circumambient 
medium, climate, &c., absolutely the same for all, both now and in all 
previous time. 

The families Tristichaceae and Podostemaceae, as I have shown in 
another paper,' supply a crushing rejoinder to those who maintain that 
specific differences are due to local differences in conditions. They grow 
in such situations that there cannot be, nor ever have been, any local 
differences between them, and yet they show greater differences in morpho- 
‘ On the Lack of Adaptation in the T. and P. Proc. Kojr. Soe., B, vol. Ixaavii, 1914, p. jja. 
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logical structure than any other families. What is there in the differences 
between life on rocks in India and life on rocks in Brazil, in both cases 
without external competition, and submerged in running water, to cause 
the Indian species to develop flattened roots which adhere closely to the 
substratum, while the Brazilian species have flattened secondary shoots 
which do not adhere to it ? The advocates of adaptation say that the 
water strain must be greater in India. This explanation was good until 
I had personally investigated some 120 waterfalls and rapids in which these 
plants grew in both countries, but there can be no doubt that the Brazilian 
forms, with far less holdfast, often grow in far more rapid water. Since 
writing that the fastest water in which I had found any was in the Rio 
Piabanha, four miles an hour, I have found a large leafy Mourera, a 
Tristiclia (probably hypnoides), and others growing in the cataract of Ronca 
Pao, near Cantagallo (state of Rio), where the water was flowing at least 
eight miles an hour. They were growing at the bottom of a great water-slide 
of perhaps 1,50 feet in height, with a slope of 30°. Where the water struck 
the ledge on which they were growing, it spouted up above the general 
surface. Never before have I seen plants in such an extraordinary 
situation. 

No explanation of such facts as we have been bringing forward in this 
paper can be produced by the advocates of Natural Selection, who are 
content to say that there must be differences in adaptation imperceptible 
to us, and which we do not and cannot perceive. After forty years no 
one has even been able to make a reasonable suggestion as to what these 
differences may be. But if it be admitted that dispersal goes with age, the 
whole is at once clear, and the way is open for innumerable new investigations. 

Another objection to my views admits the greater rarity of the 
endemic species,' and states that the mere fact of wide distribution makes 
a species commoner even among the endemics of a given country, which 
are (on the old theory) developed to suit that country. This position has 
always appeared to me an unsound one, and must have arisen from the 
necessity of explaining the fact that this is often the case, and from thinking 
chiefly of animals, which are able to range about over considerable areas. 
So far as the widely distributed species are concerned, Ceylon must have 
been stocked with them from the plants which were growing at or close 
to the point of junction with India. But why should the mere fact that 
a widely distributed species is growing near Tuticorin enable its offspring 
to spread in Ceylon more widely than a species evolved in the island? 
Why should the mere fact that the ancestors of A (a widely distributed 
species) have lived at all the various stages on the road from, say, Delhi 
to luticorin, make A more common in the island than B (a Ceylon- 
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Peni'nsular-Indian species), whose ancestors only came from, say, Hyderabad 
or Poona? If the plants at Tuticorin were in the habit of ranging over 
the whole area occupied by the species this might be conceivable ; but as 
things actually are, this hypothesis, which at present holds the field (though 
sadly injured), involves the bold assumption that the plant living at 
Tuticorin carries in itself the accumulated experience of many different 
climates and conditions that have been passed through by its ancestors. 
And for this we have absolutely no warranty whatever, whilst, as pointed 
out elsewhere, the actual conditions, even for the endemics with the most 
limited area of distribution — an acre or two — are never the same for two 
plants of the same kind, nor for the same plant in two consecutive seasons. 

If we do not make this assumption, we have to make the almost 
equally bold one that the greater distributional areas of some species 
depend upon the fact that they were bom with greater ‘adaptability’. 
And here we meet at once with the difficulty of explaining why the species 
endemic to South India as well as Ceylon — often only to a small part 
■of South India, e. g. the Nilgiris — should be more adapted to Ceylon than 
those endemic to it only. As Table II shows, 45 out of 49J such species 
have become very common, against only 19 out of 809 of the Ceylon 
species proper. And of the ‘wides’ no less than 221 out of 1508 have 
become very common. Such facts would go to show that there was 
nothing to be gained by having local endemic species, which could not 
become so common as those which came from a distance, and would also 
indicate that adaptability was in some way bound up with origin upon 
a large area. The wides are the most, the Ceylon-Indias the next, and 
the Ceylons the least adaptable to the Ceylon conditions. 

If it be assumed that the ‘wides’ were originally developed over the 
whole of large areas, we have to explain why such a fact should make 
the descendants of any one of a given species more adaptable to Ceylon, 
especially when we remember that in the case of widely distributed species 
we usually find that there are many local varieties. Does each local 
variety carry in itself the adaptability to spread into new areas with great 
success ? 

The advocates of the old view are faced by a very difficult question 
when the matter is reduced to figures as in my previous paper. Why 
should a species that ranges over Ceylon and Peninsular India be commoner 
in Ceylon than one that only ranges over Ceylon ? Because it has a wider 
range, they reply. And why should one that ranges over a larger area 
be commoner yet? Because it has a still wider range, is the only reply 
they can make. This is simply an appeal to ignorance. They cannot 
suggest any convincing reason why mere wide range should involve greater 
commonness, unless it be simply greater age within the country, as 
I maintain. If mere wide range involve greater commonness, why are so 

C 
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many wides VR and some endemics VC ? If we put it all down to age we 
get a simple and perfectly reasonable explanation, without making any 
appeal to ignorance. 

All these facts, taken together, go to show that whether the endemics 
be regarded as increasing in number, or dying out, their growth (or decay) 
is almost purely mechanical, and cannot therefore be explained on any 
other than a mechanical hypothesis. For this hypothesis I have adopted 
that of age. It is, however, absurd to imagine that the endemic species 
are older than the others, and consequently, if they are dying out, we 
have to explain the remarkable fact that the youngest species are dying 
out, and that mechanically, as rapidly in one family or genus as another. 

The whole goes to show that evolution, like so many other things, 
eludes our grasp just when we think that we have at last found a method 
which will give us a close insight into it. 

But if my interpretation be accepted — and it is very hard to see how 
any other can he found— great changes must follow, and in the present 
and succeeding papers I shall indicate a few of these. It may be noted 
here that we practically get rid of the idea of variation in a species until 
it has attained considerable age; there is no room for it in the small 
number of individuals with which the species begins. 

Evolution is thrown back a stage, and we come once more, after many 
wanderings, back to the definition of Linnaeus, ‘species tot numeramus 
quot diversae formae in principio sunt creatae ’, but substituting evolntae 
for creatae. The species, in fact, in the Linnean sense, comes first, and 
varies into the innumerable varieties which may ultimately exist, later. 

One may further test the validity of using the figures for rarity as 
they were used in the preceding paper, by checking various other problems 
where one can with reasonable probability predict the answer. Thus, for 
example, it is obvious that on the whole parasites and Saprophytes can 
only come later than the other plants of the Angiosperm flora. With the 
figures for the Ceylon flora, we find that the widely distributed species 
of these groups show a rarity of 3-8, against a mean of 3-0, indicating their 
greater youth. 

Climbers, again, must on the whole be younger than the rest of the 
flora. Testing this, we find 179 species of widely distributed climbers, 
with 583 marks, numbers large enough to give a fairly accurate result, 
which shows rarity of 3-2, or again younger than the rest 

In the case of water plants there is no reason to imagine them 
necessarily any later in arriving than the land plants, and in fact they 
show. 

Table XII. 

Dicotyl-dons of wide dUlribution 34 with 87 marks 2'S 
.Monocotyledons ^5 
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These figures go to show that the Dicotyledonous water plants are very old 
in Ceylon, as indeed one would expect, while the Monocotyledonous 
species are much more recent, even than the average of the whole flora- 

We have now to go on with the calculations from these figures, to 
determine whether any other information of value may be extracted from 
them, and first we shall deal with the question whether they show any 
indication that any of the angiospermous species of the Ceylon flora are 
dying out. The theory that about as many species are dying out as are in 
course of extension is still more or less implicitly held as an article of faith. 

We may refer to Table II, at the beginning of this paper, which gives 
the actual numbers of species under each of the different heads of rarity, 
with the percentages. 

As there exist in Ceylon 455 VR species, which are all confined to 
very small areas, often one single mountain top, it is evident that for the 
present the best classification of the flora is into six approximately equal 
groups, each containing about one-sixth of the total, or 468 species. But 
whether this grouping would always remain the same for all future time 
is another question, to which the observed facts give a clearly negative 
answer. The oldest group of species in the flora — those of wide distribution 
—show numbers increasing upwards in the scale; the next oldest show 
numbers fairly evenly divided along it, and the youngest group, the Ceylon 
endemics, show numbers increasing downwards. But it must be remem- 
bered that the species of wide and of Ceylon-lndian distribution were cut 
off at a certain period, subsequent to which no more could enter the island. 
On the other hand, so far as we know, there is nothing to prevent new 
endemics forming to-morrow, and the number of endemics would in all 
likelihood increase with the increasing number of the other species ; hence 
the table with numbers increasing downwards. The view which I take 
of the history of the first two groups is that the numbers that first entered 
Ceylon would be small, and would increase as time went on and the 
number of species on the Indian peninsula increased. Then as Ceylon 
began to be cut off, the communicating land would narrow, and the 
number of species arriving across it would gradually decrease. This may 
be very roughly indeed represented by the following table (XIII). Having 
no knowledge of how rapidly the proportion of species crossing to Ceylon 
increased, of how rapidly the number of Ceylon-lndian forms grew, nor 
of how rapidly the communication was cut off ; and remembering that the 
early arrivals probably went more quickly up the scale than the later, 
and that there were probably such differences in adaptation, and in the 
chances that befell, that some would never rise above some definite level 
in the scale short of VC, it is evident that much greater mathematical 
skill than I possess is needed to construct any sort of diagram approaching 
accuracy, if indeed such were at all possible in the present very limited 
state of our knowledge as to the past history of Ceylon and its vegetatioa 
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Column A represents the very earliest stage of all; the first widely 
distributed species have arrived, and are still Very Rare. In column B 
these have become Rare, and more numerous species of wide distribution 
are arriving. And so it goes till in column F the first arrivals have become 
Very Common. The connexion with India is now supposed to be severed, 
but the Very Rare species will not as a matter of fact rise to Rare for 
a long time. In column G we get a rough representation of the state 
of the Ceylon-Peninsular-Indian species at the present time, whilst column F 
represents the endemics, and column H the species of wide distribution. 

Supposing that the supply of endemics could also be stopped, so that 
the column of rarities representing them would gradually take the form 
of that representing the Ceylon-Indian species, and later that of the widely 
distributed species, one might ultimately find that the grouping into six 
equal classes at present employed would have to change gradually to one 
in which the greatest (and an increasing) number were VC, and the least 
(and a decreasing) number were VR. The class VR, as at present under- 
stood, would gradually disappear, or be enormously reduced. Or, if we 
continued to divide all the species into six equal classes, then VR would 
gradually come to include what R now stands for. 

As time went on, it is conceivable, if not probable, that VC as a class 
would also disappear, for the numbers actually existing of the species now 
in VC would be reduced as other species entered the class (for one can 
only get a certain number of plants upon a certain space of ground). Later 
the classes C and R might also disappear, and the whole flora become 
either RC or RR. 


But leaving all this out of consideration for the present, it would 
appear that the evidence distinctly points to the supposition that as time 
goes on species rise in the scale of classification (VC to VR in equal classes) 
at present adopted, and that there is no evidence that any are dying out. 

species, it is obvious that on the whole 
It must be the oldest that are disappearing, but the figures lend no support 
o sue a ypothesis. They would rather go to show that if any are 
colsfderth endemics-a very remarkable result whether one 

to suit tV, *1™ T ^ species or as the species specially developed 

Sverart toTe figures we hVve 

to understand, ^ ^ 
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But if no species of the Ceylon flora, which is without doubt a very 
old one, are dying out, it is unlikely that any are dying out elsewhere. 

One may arrive at the same conclusion by studying the actual 
composition of the floras of different r^ions of the world, as has fallen 
to my lot to an unusual degree. Ceylon, though equatorial in position, has 
but a small flora (2,809 species) compared with the islands of the eastern 
peninsula of India, Java having, so Dr. Stapf kindly informs me, 5,067 
recorded to date. This has always been a difficult matter to explain, and 
the Natural Selectionists have had two rival hypotheses, which it may be 
pointed out are mutually contradictory. The first is that Ceylon has a less 
' tropical ’ climate than Malaya, having greater extremes of wet and dryness 
and of heat and cold. The second is that Ceylon has but a poor soil, with 
no variety in it, it being all the product of decay of gneiss and granite. 
On the first of these hypotheses the less variety in species is put down to 
greater variety in conditions, on the second to less. 

The first objection which occurs to one is that South India, with the 
same geology and a more variable climate, appears to have more species 
than Ceylon, and this is most remarkably supported by the case of the 
state of Rio de Janeiro in southern Brazil, which has just about the same 
area as Ceylon, has the same geology and soil, and, except in the narrow 
coastal belt, has a greater variety of climates, at any rate as regards heat 
and cold. The flora of Rio is something enormous, and as much richer 
than that of Java as the latter is richer than that of Ceylon. Dr. Lofgren, 
my late colleague, than whom no one belter knows the flora of Brazil, 
estimates the flora of the state of Rio at 7,000-8,000 species. He calculates 
the flora of the single mountain of Itatiaya (10,000 feet), most of which 
is within this state, at 7,500 species. 

I explain this variety in the size of the floras mainly by the fact that 
the state of Rio has always, so far as geological evidence goes, been 
attached to large continental areas and is itself of enormous age. It has 
thus been open to the invasion of great numbers of foreigpi species, whilst 
its own mountainous configuration has tended to the development of large 
numbers of endemics within the state, just as in Ceylon every hill (and 
here also every little island off the coast) seems to have its own forms. 
Only a few days before I left Rio, Dr. Lofgren found on one of the nearer 
islands a most remarkable new species of Rhipsalis, which one could only 
describe as a pendulous shrub or tree, its stem being about four inches in 
diameter. 

From these and other similar facts I draw the conclusion that the 
number of species in a country depends upon its age from the time of its 
last submergence, and upon whether it has been attached to large areas 
with many species during most of its history, or whether it has been cut off 
at an earlier or later date. Species, or at least the majority of them, do 
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not appear to die out except by accident. A very small accident may 
kill out a species while at or below the stage represented in the Ceylon 
classification by VR, whilst if will need a geological submergence or some 
such accident to kill out one represented by VC. 

Whether under exactly equal conditions of age, attachment to other 
areas, and favourable climates, &c., a tropical area would have more species 
than one in the temperate zone of equal size must remain an unsettled 
question. Most of the evidence on which we have relied for an affirmative 
answer must now be regarded as incapable of bearing such a load, and the 
rich floras of South Africa and West Australia contradict the assumption. 
As yet we know of nothing that can be adduced as a reason why almost 
limitless species should not survive on an area with reasonably good 
climatic conditions. There is no evidence whatever that any of the angio- 
spermous species of the Ceylon flora are dying out, and from analogy 
we may imagine this to be generally true. 


Summary. 

The paper is a continuation of previous papers in which, among other 
things, I have sought to show that Natural Selection has but little to do 
with the geographical distribution of species or the areas they occupy, and 
that the area occupied at any given time in any given country depends 
mainly upon the age of a species in that country (not its absolute age). 

The figures of rarity of the Ceylon flora, derived from the statistics 
extracted from Trimen's Flora of Ceylon, are considered, and it is shown 
in the first place that they are incontrovertible, being much too numerous 
and too well worked out, The rarity of the endemic species (in figures 
going from i. Very Common, to 6, Very Rare) is 4-3 or very close to that 
figure (Table 11 ), that of the .species found also in Peninsular India is 3-3, 
and that of the species of wider distribution is 3-0. 

Not only do the grand totals show these figures, but they come out 
family by family. Natural Selection cannot produce a result like this, 
arting with equal pressure on every family, and I therefore attribute the 
distribution of species (taking them in groups of twenty or more) to age. 

Many objections are being raised to these views. The first, that the 
endemic species are really the oldest and not the youngest, is easily 
disposed of by the consideration that they belong to the same genera, 
ine second a restatement of the contention of the supporters of Natural 
c ion, t at they aie local species developed to meet local needs or to 
suit local conditions, is met largely by an arithmetical argument. 

0 on y is the rarity much the same in every family, but all families 
show some species under every head from Common to Very Rare, and in 
increasing numbers (Table III). This holds for all families with fourteen 
endemic species, and for all groups of families with fewer. The 
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same facts show in ail the genera with more than ten species (Table VI), 
with from five to nine species (Table VII), and even in the genera with less 
than five, when taken together in groups (Table VIII). Always the 
maximum is at or near VR. In the same way the Ceylon-Indian and 
Wide species show parallel figures, family by family and genus by genus, 
but with maxima at Common (Table X). It is inconceivable that Natural 
Selection (a differentiating agent) should thus act with uniform pressure on 
every family and genus ; the only factor that to me seems satisfactory 
is age. 

The same argument is then put into biological dress, with slight 
alterations, and maps of Ceylon are given showing a number of Very Rare, 
Rare, and Rather Rare species. The VR areas are small dots scattered 
over the map, the R’s little rings, and the RR’s larger ones. But all are 
scattered, and the circles overlap like the rings in a shirt of chain mail. 
Now it is impossible to find conditions varying in such a way as to cause 
such distribution as this, and it is much simpler to look upon the area 
occupied as an indication of the age. 

A general discussion is then given, and it is shown that the advocates 
of Natural Selection do not satisfactorily explain such facts, but rather 
pass them over as incapable of explanation. Other objections to my views 
are also dealt with. 

The question of dying out of species is then considered, and it is 
shown that the figures of distribution of the Ceylon plants give no reason 
to suppose that any angiospermous species are dying out at the present 
time, a supposition which is borne out by a comparison of the floras of 
Ceylon, Java, and Rio de Janeiro. 




Some Experiments on the Influence of Temperature 
on the Rate of Growth in Pisum sativum. 


BY 

I. LEITCn, B.Sc. 

With Plate I and ten Figures in the Text. 

T he first work of importance on the subject of the relation of tempera- 
ture to growth-prcx:esses in higher plants is that of Sachs (’60), on the 
effect of temperature on germination. His method is to compare the 
amounts of growth in a given time at different temperatures. The time 
is measured from the end of the soaking, and in Pisum the time-interval 
chosen is forty-eight hours. Vox Pisum he concludes that the temperature 
at which germination proceeds most quickly is below 32°. This method 
seems to be defective, since the amount of growth of the roots in the rather 
long period of forty-eight hours will be much affected by the ease or difficulty 
with which the root bursts the seed-coat, there being great differences in this 
respect between peas treated in exactly the same manner and giving the 
same growth-curve afterwards. 

Koppen (’70) finds that alterations of temperature exercise a retarding 
influence on growth, and makes a number of determinations of the rates 
of growth at temperatures, for Pisum, from io° to 40°. These values show 
a great inconstancy, and besides, in view of the experimentation-time 
of forty-eight hours and the method employed, their value is small. 

Petersen (’74) points out the obvious defects of Koppen’s work, demon- 
■strates that variations in temperature, as such, have no effect upon growth, 
and that the curve of growth at non-injurious temperatures must be a curve 
convex to the temperature-axis. 

Sachs (’87) investigates the occurrence of the Grand Period in different 
seedlings, and finds it to occur in Pisum on the ninth or tenth day. It is 
to be noted that in his experiments on the fifth to sixth day, the tempera- 
ture varies between 10° and i9'8°, a variation sufficient to disturb the result 
considerably. He gives figures for the relation of growth to temperature in 
Mais, and quotes a judicious selection from Koppen’s figures showing 
a relation agreeing in type with his own determinations. 

lAnnals ofBotuijr, VoL XXX. No. CXVII. January, 1916.I 
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Askenasy (’ 90 ) finds for Zea Mats that the Grand Period curve Is very 
flat ; the maximum rate of growth is reached when the roots are 30 to 
40 mm. long, and the rate remains constant till the appearance of the side- 
roots when the main roots are about 130 mm. long. He finds also, that in 
roots grown at a high temperature and suddenly subjected to a temperature 
of 3” to 6° the growth is suddenly stopped (contraction usually occurs), and 
that, on the return of the roots to the initial temperature, the rate is 
depressed below the normal rate, for a time depending on the lowness 
of the intermediate temperature, and the length of their subjection to it. 

True (’ 95 ) confirms these latter experiments of Askenasy, using 
Vida Faba, Lnpinus albus, and Pisim sativum, and finds further that 
a sudden change from a low to a high temperature is, if the interval 
be great enough (from 3° to 18°), followed by a sudden elongation of 
the root, with a subsequent period of depressed growth. His experiments 
with Vida Faba on the effect of transitions between 18° and 30° are of very 
doubtful value, since 30° is, for Vida, ' above the optimum ’. 

More recently Schmidt (’ 13 ) has demonstrated for Humulus L upulus the 
very close dependence of growth, under ordinary open-air conditions, upon 
temperature. His growth and temperature curves vary, in all cases, in the 
same manner, and often (cf. No. 17) almost exactly proportionally. 

Finally, Vogt (cited in Jost, ’ 13 ) gives a series of determinations, 
but here nothing is told of the method of experimentation, and the 
experimentation-time is again 24 hours, a time, as will appear later, 
much too long, at least for high temperatures. 

The experiments to be described are on Pisum sativum, the material 
belonging to one sample, carefully mixed at the beginning ; and they are in 
two parts. The first part consists of experiments with the long experimenta- 
tion-time of 22| hours. Their purpose was, first, to map out the field, and 
second, by the use of much larger numbers than is possible in more accurate 
microscopic work, to afford an idea of the amount of variation in the 
material. In the second part, the experimentation-time is short, and the 
determinations made by microscope measurements. 

First Series. 

The time occupied daily in preparing material and making measure- 
ments in the first series of experiments being about one and a half hours, 
the experimentation-time became conveniently 22^ hours. At first (the 
experiments were begun in December), the peas were soaked and germi- 
nated at room temperature, about 15” C. during the day. But soon it was 
ound that the temperature fell too low during the night to give a suitable 
engt of root on the third day, and from then onwards the soaking and 
gerniination took place in an electric thermostat whose temperature varied 
s ow y tween 15 and 17° C. The peas germinated in an apparatus first- 
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constructed by Professor Johannsen and not as yet described. A photo- 
graph of it appears in Plate I, Fig. i, and the apparatus is made in the 
following manner : A dish of suitable size is chosen and fitted in the foot 
with a plate of cork. The whole is lined with paraffin, and pieces of wire, 
or needles, are stuck in the cork in pairs, at such distances that two rubber 
tubes, which are placed round them, press closely together. The dish is 
filled with piaster of Paris, and when it has set the rubber tubes are pulled 
out, the form removed, and the apparatus is ready. A lid as shown in the 
photograph is quite simply made with a similar lined dish and a smaller 
plate of cork, covered with paraffin, to press into the soft plaster of Paris. 
Convenient sizes for the germination of peas are : whole apparatus, 
loX 15 cm., and rubber tubes 0-7 and 0.5 cm. in diameter, o-6 cm. apart. 

For use the apparatus is thoroughly moistened and is set in a dish con- 
taining a little water. In the experiments proper.as distinct from the first 




two days' growth, instead of the porous plaster-of-Paris lid, a bell-jar lined 
with filter-paper was used to cover the peas, and a petri dish with NaOH 
was placed above the peas to prevent the accumulation of CO^. 

The peas were soaked for 22^ hours, and then placed .seventy alto- 
gether, each day, on this apparatus and left for 46J hours. At the be- 
ginning of the third day after soaking, therefore, the thirty-five most 
uniform in length were selected and measured. The method of measure- 
ment was as follows : the triangular piece of the seed-coat burst up 
in germination was removed, and a piece of millimetre-paper placed 
behind the root so that a centimetre line came exactly behind the point 
marked a in Text-fig. i. The length of the root was read off in millimetres, 
so that Professor Johannsen’s method of measuring ' up to ’ was used ; that 
is, the next higher millimetre was always taken as the reading. In Text- 
fig. 2, which shows the paper in place, the length is 15 mm., but, if the 
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root-tip had been between the 14 and 15 "im. lines, it would also be called 
15 mm. 

The experiments were carried out in a gas thermostat, where it was 
possible to vary the temperature from 11° upwards. The temperature was 
recorded by thermograph tracings, and even at the highest temperatures 
used the fluctuations shown did not exceed o-5". Temperatures below 11° 
were obtained according to the weather in a room of very constant tempera- 
ture, where a thermograph tracing was a straight line for days if the windows 
were undisturbed and the door kept closed. Temperatures near to and 
below zero were obtained in the open air. The lowest was in an experi- 
ment where the temperature did not rise above —2° and where the minimum 



Text-fig. s. Temperaiure in C. 

~5 • Here no growth took place ; instead, a slight general contraction. 
The roots were frozen, but, on thawing at room temperature, continued 
to grow. 

It was intended that the experiments should be in two series ; the first 
was completed, and in the second— which began about 15° — for some cause 
which I have been quite unable to explain, the values'of the growth-rate 
suddenly rose and maintained a level uniformly above those of the first 
senes to 38 , after which the usual fall of the rate took place, that is to say, 

'^®grees lower than in the first series. 

IS point, in view of these results, the number of peas soaked each day 
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was reduced to the minimum possible. About ninety were required, since 
about so per cent, are injured or deformed or of extremely large or small 
size. It was thus hoped to eliminate unconscious selection of the soaked 
peas. From then onwards, too, the germinating apparatus and all dishes 
used were periodically sterilized as a precautionary measure. Under these 
conditions a third series was carried out, and it agreed exactly with 
the first. 

Detailed figures are given in Table I, and the results are plotted 
in Text-fig. 3. Table I shows the average initial length, average growth 
in 22^ hours, together with the standard deviation and probable error of the 
mean for each experiment. The experiments are arranged in chronological 
order. 

Second Series. 

In the second part, the peas were grown in the following way. They 
were soaked and germinated as before in the electric thermostat, but 
remained in the plaster-of-Paris apparatus for only one day, at the end 
of which the roots were about 5 to 10 mm. long. Then they were placed in 
tubes measuring i'8 cm. in diameter and 10 cm. in height, with corks bored 
eccentrically to admit the thermometer during the experiment, and having 
a triangular piece cut out at one side so that the air in the tube was in con- 
tact with the outer air at all times. In the cork a capillary glass tube was 
fixed so that it lay along the side of the tube, and the pea was fixed to the 
cork by a pin so that the root was in contact with the side of the tube, 
between it and^a slip of filter-paper and just beside the capillary tube. The 
filter-paper dipped in water. The root was thus supplied with sufficient 
moisture at all temperatures and air had free access to it. It was found that 
without the capillary tube the filter-paper adhered to the glass, and the 
resistance thus offered to the growth of the root was sufficient to cause 
curvatures. Plate I, Fig. 2, is a photograph of peas so grown. By this 
method a large proportion of the peas grew diagrammatically straight, and 
only a small proportion were incapable of accurate measurement. A slight 
curvature, such as that shown in the tube to the right in the photc^aph, is 
of no significance, since the experimentation-time is so short that the 
inclination does not appreciably change. In these cases, readings are taken 
with the eye-piece slightly rotated so that the micrometer scale is perpendi- 
cular to the axis of the root. 

With the magnification used, a reading i on the micrometer scale 
represented 0-056 mm. 

A beaker served as a water-bath, and the temperature was regulated 
by a micro-burner and Roux’s regulator. Except at low temperatures, the 
temperature of the water remained constant to within o-5‘’. For tempera- 
tures below 15“ a slow current of water flowed through the beaker ; a conical 
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flask was interposed between the beaker and the tap, and for temperatures 
between that of the water and 1 5° the micro-burner was used to heat the 
flask. Between 1° and f ice was used. By these means a complete range 
of temperatures from 1° upwards was available. 

The experiments from 15® upwards were performed on a table built 
into the ground and therefore free from any danger of disturbance by 
vibration or shaking. At lower temperatures they were carried out in 
a colder room where such an arrangement was not available, but the room 
was a basement one, and repeated tests showed no disturbance by shaking. 

In view of the great amount of trouble to be saved by conducting the 
microscope experiments in daylight, a series of experiments was made to 
test for a possible influence of a sudden transition from dark to light, or as 
Vogt ( 14 ) incidentally records for Lupinus, in his paper on the influence of 
light on growth in A vena, for a possible increase of the rate of growth 
in light. The temperature of about 25° was chosen for these experiments 
as giving a high rate of growth likely to show reactions clearly, and as being 
subject to no injurious effect. 

Table A gives the results of these experiments ; the readings are 
half-hour readings, and the numbers micrometer divisions. In Experiments 
3, 7, and 9, a loo-C.P. electric lamp at about fourteen inches was used in 
addition to daylight. 


Table A. 

I Commencement of light, f Stoppage of light. 

t. 17, 1 17, j*o, f 1*9, 2*1. 

3. 1*6, j f 6 , 1*6,7 f 8 . 

5* i-S.Ii-S. r*5. ■•5,t'*7,l'*L i*5,tf5* 

4. 1 * 7 , 4 1 * 6 . 

6 * '■6,|i-S* 

6. 1*6, 7 1*7. 

7 . 7 1 * 4 , t t't, '*4- 1 '^* 

8* '•5,i>-5.t*'55,|i*65, 

9* 1*7,1 r*5. 1-3* 

The means are, in dark, i*6 ; in light, 1*55. These readings show that, 
neglecting for the moment Experiments 3, 7, and 9, the fluctuations in the 
readings show no constant relation to the presence or absence of light. The 
fluctuation is, indeed, such as takes place in experiments under uniform con- 
ditions. (Compare Experiments 3 and 4 on change of temperature, quoted 
below.) Experiment 9 shows a fall in light, and Experiment 7 a rise 
in darkness after illumination— which results do not necessarily confirm 
each other — and Experiment 3 under the same conditions shows, as the 
experiments in daylight alone do, no influence of the light. 
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To illustrate the absence of any 'stimulatory ’ effect, Experiment 2 may 
be cited in full. 

i t 

Tims. 1-49, 3'i9. 3-35, 3-31, 3-37, 3-43, 3-49. i-‘ 9 < 4 «. 

Growth. 1*6 0*3 0*3 0‘3 0*3 04 i‘6 i*8 

The fifth reading in light is due to the inaccuracy in reading, readings 
being ‘ up to ’ one micrometer division (0-056 inm.), and the rise to l-8 in 
the last half-hour is a difference such as occurs as a normal fluctuation 
under uniform conditions. 

Two of the experiments to be described later, on the Grand Period of 
growth, were also performed in darkness for comparison, and they showed 
no difference from those in light. The shoot was etiolated, but the rate of 
growth of the root was unaffected. Therefore, at least within the con- 
ditions under which all the rest of the experiments took place, light exerts 
no influence on the rate of growth. 

In the next place there is to be considered the effect of a sudden rise or 
fall of temperature. In all experiments the same results were found, namely 
that the roots assumed immediately on reaching the new temperature the 
rate of growth characteristic for it, and that, for temperatures up to 29°, such 
fluctuations as take place afterwards occur without showing either a typical 
time or mode of occurrence, so that, taking the mean of a number of peas, 
the rate of growth, for at least six hours, is represented by a straight line. 
To illustrate this the following experiments are quoted ; 


i. Fall to toil) temperature from thermostat teinperature. 


Date. 

Tim'. 

Growth. 

Temperalun. 

March 7. 

2.37 p.m. to 3,57 p.m. 

0*1 

4'9‘^ 


a.57 p.m. to 3.37 p.m. 

0*1 


March 8. 

1 1.43 a.m. to 13.13 p.ni. 

0*1 

4*5* 


13.13 p.m. to 13.43 p.m. 

0*1 

.,,0 

4 5 


12.43 p.m. to 1. 1 3 p.m. 

o-i 

4-5“ 

March 7. 

3.30 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

0*1 

4*9° 


4 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. 

0*3 

4*9° 

March 8. 

4.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

0*2 

4'9° 

5 p.m. to 10.37 a.in. 

0*11 (mean) 

3"5° 


Jo.4oa.m. to ii.roa.m. 

0*1 



11. 10 a.m. to 11.40 a.m. 

0*2 

3*9'' 


The fall here is from thermostat temperature, 15° to 17“, to about 4°. 
In both, the characteristic low rate of growth is assumed at once and 
maintained. In No. 2, where the growth during the night was measured, 
giving a mean rate of o-ii, a fall is seen as compared with the rate from 
3.30 to 5, which is 0-17, due to the fall of temperature from 4-9° to 3-5° 
during the night. In No. i the rate on the 8th is the same as on the 
previous day, it being measured at nearly the same temperature. 
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3. Fall from high temperature to room temperature. 


Rate of growth given first for three half-honrs, then in six-minute readings : 

O .0 ko so-a” ao-2°. ao'0°, I9'8° = room temperature. 

Temperature. 2? .?7 . • *5 5.’/* 

Rate of growth. 


1-8 1-8 a-i 


0-3 o-a 


4. Rise of temperature. 

Rate of growth given during first half-hour in six-minute readings, then in half-hour readings : 


Temperature. 

20-0°, 25-0°, 25-8°, 26-0°, 26-0°, 26-0°, 26-1' 

Rate of growth. 

0-3 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-3 1-6 

5- 

Temperature. 

23-8°, 26-6“, 27 0°, 27-0°, 27-0°, 27-0° 

Rate of growth. 

0-3 0-3 0-3 0-2 0-3 

6. 

Temperature. ' 

23*9®, 26*1®, 26*5% 26*6*^, 26*6'^, 26*6° 

Rate of growth. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


7. Finally the following experiment, where the results given are the 
means of measurements of eight peas : the rise of temperature is from 
room-temperature, about i 8 ° to 25'2‘’. 

In the first, second, and third interval of ten minutes, the mean rate of 
growth was; 0-50, 0-475, 0-475 > ^hat is, practically identical ; and the rates 
in the first and sixth half-hours were 1-45 and 1-45. 

From these experiments it will be clear that a change of temperature is, 
in itself, without effect ; but that the rate of growth follows immediately 
and accurately any considerable change of temperature. 

The next point to be considered is the possible effect on the experi- 
ments of the Grand Period of growth of the roots. In view of Sachs's 
determinations, it appeared at first as if, in my experiments, taking place 
always at the beginning of the third day of growth, the slight rise to 
be expected during that day would be negligible, at least in short-period 
experiments. But in the long-period experiments at higher temperatures 
it had already become probable to me that Sachs’s resulfs did not apply, and 
therefore, at the beginning of the microscope experiments, a series of 
determinations on the time of occurrence of the Grand Period was begun 
and continued intermittently. The roots were grown in long test-tubes with 
exactly the same other arrangements as in the microscope experiments, and 
measurements were made by applying a millimetre scale to the outside 
of the tube, a method which avoids all disturbances of growth by handling- 
Table II gives a full account of the results. Measurements were never 
continued after the appearance of the side-roots. 
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The conclusions from Table II are (i) that the roots germinated and 
Trown at a constant temperature (Expts. 9, lo, ii) show the Grand 
Period on the third day at 14° C., and on the second day at 23° C. ; (a) that 
•oots germinated and grown for one day at a temperature of 15° to 17° C. 
ind then transferred to a different constant temperature show the Grand 
Period also on the third day, but if they be transferred to a different higher 
temperature at the beginning of the second day, the Grand Period occurs on 
the second day. Thereafter, in all cases, the rate falls slowly to the time of 
appearance of the side-roots; (3) that the side-roots appear at a definite 
length of the main root— in all cases except one, when the main root is 
between 80 and 90 mm. long. They therefore appear earlier, in time, 

I at high temperatures than at low. This agrees with Askenasy’s results so 
I far as the appearance of the side-roots at a particular length of the main 
I root is concerned, but he found that the rate of growth of the main root 
^maintained a constant value from the beginning of the Grand Period 
till then. 

Text-figs. 4 and 5 show the results of Expts. 9 and 10 respectively. 

With regard to the bearing of these facts on the experiments in general, 



all measurements, being made at the beginning of the third day of growth, 
are made in that phase where the rate of growth is, as nearly as possible, at 
its highest value and most constant. Further, as has already been deter- 
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mined, the rate of growth, under the conditions of experimentation, is 
actually constant during the whole of the third day at very low temperatures 
and at 25° for at least six hours. Since, therefore, all points on the curve 
of growth are means of readings taken over usually three half-hours (some- 
times one or two ; never more than six), it may be taken that the difference 
between readings at different temperatures is entirely due to the difference 
between the temperatures. On the other hand, in the long-period experi- 
ments there will probably be a slight disturbance due to the passing of the 
Grand Period during the time of the experiment. 

At the commencement of the microscope experiments, I decided that 
most time should be devoted to low temperatures and to high, because, 
on the one hand, I thought that there might be a possible inaeeuracy in the 
long-period determinations at low temperatures due to the length of time 
necessary for the apparatus to sink from the temperature of the laboratory, 
at which measurements were made, to the temperature of the experimenta- 
tion room or the open air ; and, on the other hand, the long-period method 
is impossible as a means of accurate analysis at high temperatures. The 
number of experiments at low and at high temperatures is therefore 
much greater than at medium temperatures, but the agreement of the 
determinations at medium temperatures shows them to be sufficient. 
At low temperatures it was found that the new results agreed with the long- 
period experiments: but already at about 10° the two curves diverge, and 
separate more and more rapidly to 29°. An analysis of the reasons for this 
has not been possible, but two things are probable, (i) that the Grand 
Period affects the long-period experiments to some extent, and {2) that the 
difference in the conditions of experimentation accounts for a considerable 
part of the difference- At least at temperatures above 20°, preliminary 
experiments, before the method described for the microscope experiments 
was determined upon, showed that the question of sufficient moisture 
is of the greatest importance, and that devices such as lining the tube with 
moist filter-paper (perhaps comparable to, though not so good as, the con- 
ditions in the long-period experiments) were quite insufficient to supply the 
roots with the necessary moisture. With the more perfect water-supply 
a higher rate of growth is to be expected, and was found. 

The experiments from 0° to 20° were in one scries, those from 20° to 
28° in two series, and for higher temperatures the experiments were in 
several series. This precaution was adopted to prevent any possibility 
of disturbance through the operation of a particular set of conditions, 
as occurred in the experiments of Series I. No indication of any such 
appeared ; control experiments, repeated during the experiments at high 
temperatures to make sure of the good condition of the roots, always gave 
results agreeing exactly. The experiment at 25° quoted in connexion with 
the question of ‘temporary stimulation’ by a rise of temperature (Expt. 
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No. 7) was the last experiment done, and it shows conclusively that no 
alteration or disturbance in the material had occurred, for the value it gives 
lies exactly on the growth-rate temperature curve. Table III gives the 
results from 0° to 89°, and Text-fig. 6 shows the relation of growth to 
temperature in graphical form. Up to and including 28°, the growth-rate 
is constant during the time of the experiment. 



At temperatures between 28" and 30° a new factor comes into opera- 
tion. At this point, experimentation becomes very difficult. On raising 
the temperature to about 29°, in most cases rapid and sharp curvatures took 
place. These curvatures are not the gentle curvatures already referred to, 
extending over perhaps half the length of the root and altering in direction 
so little and so slowly as to have no effect on the accuracy of the measure- 
ments, These occur over only about 5 mm. at the tip of the root and result 
in a sharp inward bend of the tip, which makes measurement impossible. 
More than one in two of the roots used curved in this way so that they 
could not be measured at all, and of the others, most could be measured 
only for two half-hours. Any number of measurements, however great at 
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this temperature, would therefore be an analysis of less than half the 
material. Indeed, this fact, together with the fact that above 30° a few 
similar curvatures still take place, shows that this point is a critical point 
at which, even if measurements in numbers were easy, an accurate analysis 
would be made very difficult, if not impossible, by the necessity for referring 
each individual to one or other of two types, according to whether a time- 
factor is or is not operating, as will be dear later. 

Above 30° measurements are again easy ; a few curvatures still occur, 
but the proportion is small enough to be negligible — about i in 15. 

From 30° onwards, an entirely new set of phenomena appears. I had 
expected that here it would be possible to get by short-time readings values 
above the readings at 29°, and that a time-factor would be found operating 
in accordance with Blackman’s theory. A time-factor does operate, but the 
reiation between the rate of growth and the time is not a simple one. Here, 



owing to the difficulty of the analysis and the necessity for many experi- 
ments, I considered it best not to experiment at random temperature inter- 
vals as before, but to restrict the experiments to a few temperatures. They 
are, approximately, 30“, 35°, 40°, 43-5°, and 45°, and Table IV gives the 
results for these temperatures. The results for 30°, 35°, and 40° respectively 
are plotted in Text-figs. 7, 8, and 9. 

For the experiments at 30° the standard deviation and probable error 
have been calculated for the readings in the first ten minutes, and for those 
in the first half-hour. They are : 


First fen minntes. 
First half-hour. 


Mean. 

Standard Deviation. 

PrtAobU Error. 

No. 

0*68 

O'laS 

0*035 

15 

174 

0279 

0*043 

*13 


In both cases the probable error is, considering the small number of 
readings, satisfactorily small, and compares very well with the results in 
the earlier experiments. 
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The meaning of the results may be summarized thus: The rate of 
growth in the first ten minutes at 3-3o‘’ is the highest rate obtained ; in the 



first half-hour it falls rapidly to a mini- 
mum, and thereafter a recovery takes 
place, giving a second maximum in the 
fourth half-hour. After that the rate falls 
uniformly and rather slowly, being about 
two-thirds of its initial value after eight 
hours. 

At 35° the course of events is similar, 
but the rise and fall are steeper. Here 
readings were taken in the five minutes 
which the temperature takes to rise from 
about 30° to 33®. These gave a mean 
value of 0-33 in five minutes, or 0-66 in 
ten minutes, in contrast to 0-38 in the 
next ten minutes. It is to be noted that 
this is nearly equal to, but lower than, 
that in the first ten minutes at 30". 

At 40° things are again entirely dif- 
ferent : here the rate falls uniformly and 
rapidly, showing no recovery. Here also 
readings were taken in the five-minute 
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period while the temperature rises from about 33° to 40°, and they give 
a value of 0-30 in ten minutes, which is more than twice as high as the value 
in the first ten minutes at 40°. 

At 42-7° the fall is similar but steeper. At temperatures between 
44-5° and 45°, growth can no longer take place. A slight increase in length 
takes place during the raising of the temperature, but in no case is there any 
after the temperature has reached 44'5°> usually contraction occurs 
immediately. To quote an illustrative experiment : 

Readings at one-minute intervals for ten minntes ; then two readings, one after five minutes and 
one after thirty more minutes ; 

Temperature. 39°, 41-8“, 42-8°, 43-8°, 44-l'’, 44-3<“, 44-5'’, 44-8°, 44-8“, 44-S‘’, 44-8'’, 44-9°, 44-9° 
Crmth. Q'l 0 o 0 -o-i 0000 -o'l — 0-2 —0-5 


In this time, forty-five minutes, the root had contracted 0-45 mm., had, 
as was typical, become discoloured and flaccid and, left at room temperature 
for two days, showed no sign of recovery. The death-point appears there- 
fore to lie below 45°. 

It must be borne in mind however that, with regard to this, the death- 
point itself is dependent on time. All roots after a shorter or longer 
exposure to temperatures above 30° became flaccid and discoloured, the 
normal colour of the root changing to a dull white, and the greeny-yellow of 
the root-tip to a dull brown, At 33° this required several hours; but, 
while all roots left overnight at 35° were killed, the shoots recommenced to 
grow at room temperature and continued quite vigorously during the next 
two days. At 40° growth had stopped in most roots after an hour, and in 
none did it continue after one and a half hours. In two hours the roots were 
flaccid and discoloured, and neither the roots nor the shoots showed recovery 
in the next two days. At 427“ growth occurred only in the first half-hour, 
and after one hour there was no recovery. At or below 45°, death seemed 
to be instantaneous. 


Discussion of Results. 

Considering the results first from the point of view of Blackman’s 
theory, it appears at once that no extrapolation according to Blackman's 
method is possible. Even if there were not the sudden drop and recovery 
at 30° and 35°, the rate during the raising of the temperature from 30° to 
35° shows that the rate at 35° never does rise above that in the first ten 
minutes at 30“. It is even more evident that the rate at 40“ never does 
exceed that at 30° or 35°. Again, the coefficients for a rise of temperature 
o ten degrees arc ; 10/0 = 8'23, 13/3 = 4.07, 20/10 = 2-90, 23/13 = 2-38, 
29/19 = a value probably greater than 2. They show a very distinct fall 
as the temperature rises ; only between 10° and 29° do they lie between 
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2 and 3. The curve representing the relation of growth to temperature 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as a van 't Hoff curve. 

Regarding this point, Putter, basing his theory on experiments on 
skin-respiration in the Frog, has attempted to show that the relation between 
temperature and any life-process may be expressed graphically as a van 't 
Hoff curve, and that deviations from this curve are due to the superposition 
of exponentials. His experiments are however open to objection on the 
ground that he neglects to take into consideration the effect of muscle-tone, 
a point shown by Krogh to be of fundamental importance. Kuijper has 
^vvorked out the relation between temperature and respiration in Lupinus, 
Pisum, and Vicia, and regards the curve which expresses the relation 
as a van ’t Hoff. In this case, however, as in others cited by Putter, only 
the coefficients of the middle region show an approximation to the proper 
magnitude — between a and 3 — and this region is arbitrarily chosen as 
that on which most reliance is to be placed. That there is no question 
of a middle region of ' correct ’ coefficients giving place, at the two ends, to 
regions in which deviations are due to extreme conditions, is indicated 
by the fact that, in all cases, the coefficients fall continuously from the 
lowest to the highest temperatures. On the other hand, Krogh insists that 
for ‘ standard metabolism ’ in animals, the curve relating temperature to 
intensity is not a van ’t Hoff curve. If we plot my curve with Kuijper’s 
for respiration in Pisum, and Krogh’s for ‘ standard metabolism ’, on the 
same axes, we find that the three are strikingly similar (Text-fig. 10) ; and 
this fact strongly supports the view enunciated by Krogh ‘ that the 
temperature relations of physiological processes do follow certain typical 
curves which seem to be identical or nearly related for processes of the same 
fundamental nature in different organisms.’ 

It is interesting, also, to compare Kuijper’s results at high temperatures 
with mine. At 30° and 35° he finds a fluctuating rate of respiration, and at 
40° and above, a uniform fall in succeeding time-intervals, also without any 
possibility of extrapolation by Blackman’s method. 

The question of terminology may be referred to here. These growth 
experiments at once suggest the old terminology, minimum, maximum, and 
optimum. But the use of the word ‘ optimum ’ has, since Blackman’s (’05) 
paper on ‘ Optima and Limiting Factors ’, fallen, if not into disuse, at least 
into disrepute. Now the process of growth shows in its relation to tempera- 
ture three well-marked points. — 2° C. is the lowest temperature at which 
growth takes place. Between 44" and 45° lies a point above which growth 
ceases practically instantaneously. About 29“ lies a point such that any 
increase of temperature means the introduction of a time-factor and the con- 
sequent continuous decrease in the growth-rate. The same three points are 
distinguishable in any of the other processes the relation of which to 
temperature has been studied. The first of these points is the minimum ; 
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the second the maximum. It is suggested that the term optimum should 
properly be applied to the third. The reason for the confusion which 
exists with regard to this term is that the point is usually lower than that 



Text-fic. 10. 

I, for ^owlh carve, represents growth of o-l on Text-fig, 6. Temperature in ° C. 

I, for Krogh s curve, represents 39-34 on his scale. 

1 , for Kuijper’s curve, represents 3-03 ,, ,, 

Growth. 

Krogh. 

Kuijper. 

at which a process shows its maximum intensity, and that the idea of 
optimum, originally founded on long-period experiments, has been associated 
with apparent maximum intensity. More exact analysis has shown the 
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presence of a time-factor, and a change in the conception of the meaning of 
the optimum has become necessary. It is absurd to apply the term, as 
Kuijper does, to a temperature at which the process shows a very high 
initial intensity and then a more or less rapid drop to an intensity below 
that obtained at lower temperatures. It seems logical, on the other hand, to 
apply it to the highest temperature at which the process takes place at 
a constant rate. What is important is, that this point possesses an objective 
reality just as do the maximum and minimum points. 

If the term ‘ optimum ’ is used in this sense, it becomes necessary 
♦0 distinguish another point at which the intensity of the process is at 
its maximum. This may be illustrated by reference to the relation of 
temperature to respiration in Pisum. Kuijper, by using very short 
experimentation-times, finds that the initial intensity of respiration is higher 
with rising temperature almost to the maximum temperature. Probably 
with infinitely short periods it would be found that at the maximum 
temperature the initial intensity would be the maximum intensity for a very 
short time. That is, the maximum-rate temperature would coincide with 
the maximum temperature. In the case of growth, the relation is different. 
The highest measured rate occurs in the first ten minutes at 30-3®, and it has 
been shown that, at higher temperatures, a higher rate does not occur even 
for a very short time. Between 28“ and 30° lies the optimum point. Its 
exact determination experimentally is a matter of very great difficulty, if it 
is, in fact, at all possible. But it seems probable that, if exact analysis of 
this interval could be carried out, there would be found a temperature 
at which the rate would be equal to, or higher than, that at 30’3° and 
at which no time-factor would be in operation. This would be the optimum, 
and, in this case, the maximum-rate temperature would ultimately coincide 
with the optimum. The probable coincidence, in the limiting case of the 
maximum-rate temperature, with the optimum or the maximum cannot be 
demonstrated, on the one hand, because of the curvatures which take place, 
and on the other, because it is impossible to experiment with infinitely short 
periods. Therefore the maximum-rate temperature remains, at least experi- 
mentally, distinct. 

It would seem, then, that four cardinal points are to be distinguished 
lor all investigated physiological processes : 

The minimum temperature for any process is the lowest temperature at 
which the process takes place. 

The maximum temperature is the highest temperature at which the 
process takes place. 

The optimum temperature is the highest temperature at which there is 
no time-factor operating, and 

The maximum-rate temperature is that temperature at which the pro- 
cess attains to its highest intensity. 
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With regard to a possible explanation of the second niaxitna shown in 
the time-growth curves, at 30° and 35°, reference may be made to a recent 
paper of Miss Sophia Eckerson (’ 14 ) on Thermotropism in Roots. The 
author shows that changes in the thermotropic reaction are due to changes 
in the permeability of the roots at certain critical temperatures. In the case 
of Pisuiiiydi decrease in permeability takes place between 30 and 40 , result- 
ing in a negative curvature in roots exposed to a higher temperature on one 
side, in that range. It is possible that roots exposed to temperatures within 
that range might show a secondary elongation due to osmotic phenomena, 
which, superimposed on a simple time-growth curve, would give rise t* 
a temporary second maximum. Too much stress should not, however, 
be laid on this coincidence. As already stated, Kuijper's respiration deter- 
minations also show fluctuations at temperatures between 30“ and 40°, and 
it is possible that both these and the second maximum in growth may 
be due to deeper, unanalysed metabolic processes. 


Summary. 

The relation of growth to temperature can be expressed as a uniform 
curve from - 2° to about 29°. It is not a van ’t Hoff curve, but shows a very 
close resemblance to the curves found by Krogh for ‘ standard metabolism 
in animals ’, and by Kuijper for respiration in Pistm. 

Above 29° the relation can no longer be expressed as a curve, but for 
each higher temperature a different curve must be constructed to express 
the rate of growth in successive time-intervals. Between 30° and 40° these 
curves arc not simple time-curves, and no extrapolation is possible. 

For growth there is a well-marked optimum temperature. The general 
applicability of this term to physiological processes is considered, and 
a definition offered. A further point, the maximum-rate temperature 
is distinguished and defined. 

For growth, the minimum temperature is — 2° ; the maximum 44 ’3“; 
to the degree of accuracy found possible the optimum temperature Is 
between 28“ and 30°, and the maximum-rate temperature is 30-3’. 

This work was carried out in the University Plant-physiology Labora- 
tory in Copenhagen during my tenure of a Carnegie Research Scholarship. 
I have to express my indebtedness to Professor Johannsen for the suggestion 
to perform these experiments, and for the opportunity to do so ; and to 
Dr. Boysen-Jensen for many helpful suggestions, for his continued interest 
in the work, and for much of that sceptical criticism which keeps one in the 
strict path of verification. 
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Table L 


In each experiment thirty-five peas were used ; the figures for initial length and growth are 
means. The columns give, in order, initial length, growth in mm. in 23} hoars, temperature, 
standard deviation, and probable error of the mean. 

The experiments are in chronological order. 


Initial Length. 
Scries I. 

18*91 

21-23 

^ 22*79 

31-74 

31*18 

1+-17 

1474 

16-96 

31-13 

20- 8o 
19*68 
J5'97 

14- 65 

series 2, 

16- 27 

15- 82 

18- 94 
■9-53 

19- 38 
19-96 

21- 65 
18-44 

17- 72 

18- 40 

13- 63 
11-24 
10-47 
n-53 

14- 65 

15- 71 

14- 56 

1 2*24 
10*85 
9*26 
20*75 

19- 50 
16*5 
10-76 

15- 57 
9-77 
10-87 

9-15 


1 1 *80 

13*65 

13*09 

'3-39 

H-50 

>3-79 

11*14 

10*67 

12- 34 

13- 88 


Growth, 

8*56 

14*18 

17*33 

17*09 

17*32 

21-00 

23-33 

2 3-00 

25-33 

25*45 

30-00 

28-60 

25-35 


5- S9 

6- 62 
14-44 
19-17 

18- 03 

19- 00 
19-76 
21-18 
21-93 
21-37 
32-90 

25- 18 

26- 39 
35-02 

27- 68 
37-86 

28- 97 

32- 76 

29- 46 

26- 08 
34-38 

33- 56 

27- 64 
1-40 
0*82 

28- 18 

0-68 


3*«7 

3-77 

1-29 

5- 61 

9-83 

9-14 

6- 73 
6*56 
9*67 

“•35 

11*64 


Temperature. Standard Deviation. Probable Error. 


11-4^ 

14-8® 

1*7354 

2*4428 

0-2976 

0-4252 

17- 8® 

1 8- 8° 

37911 

3*95“ 

0*5275 

0*6776 

19*3^ 

3*03 c >8 

0*5443 

21-3® 

3*9186 

0-5727 

23*7® 

2*8923 

0-5047 

24-0® 

3-8829 

0-7615 

25-8® 

27-8“ 

3- 8588 

4- 079/ 

0-7045 

0*7102 

29.91 

5-3742 

0*9217 

32-9 

5-5519 

0-9521 

34-9'* 

4-9254 

0*8447 

6-0* 

1-2598 

0-2129 

7-5- 

1*2133 

0-208i 

14-0* 

1-8179 

0*5118 

'5-5'* 

1-6302 

0-2756 

■'5-5° 

2-3288 

0*4054 

16-5- 

16- 8° 

17- 8* 

2- 5071 

3- 2568 

2-3695 

0*4238 

0*5669 

0*4064 

19-3° 

2-1763 

0*4188 

19-8° 

19-8° 

3-6955 

3-6534 

0*6564 

0*7618 

20-3-' 

2-9566 

0*4998 

21-0’ 

3-2970 

0*6019 

21-5® 

2-8113 

0-4752 

21-9® 

3-1660 

0*5338 

*3*3 

2-9061 

0-5059 

235® 

3-2193 

0-5521 

25*4 

3-2897 

0*5561 

27-7 

2-7343 

0-5362 

28-0® 

1-6416 

0*3981 

30*7'’ 

3-91^6 

0-8760 

30*7° 

4-4981 

1-3563 

30*2 

3-2528 

0*5939 

29-0® 

2-1393 

0*3842 

2-5* 

O'Sooo 

o-2o66 

0-25® 

0-3S56 

o-ii6a 

29-0® 

2-7500 

0 

GO 

“J 

2-75‘* 

0-4583 

0-1025 

3*5 

0-9545 

0*1663 

4*5'’ 

1-0993 

0-1858 


0-4679 

0-o802 

7*3^ 

1-1709 

0*2008 

12-3° 

i-*377 

0-3106 

10-5® 

1-3717 

0-2319 


1-1097 

0*1903 

9-2® 

12*3® 

1-2338 

1 -3896 

0-2148 

0-2580 

12-8® 

1-4783 

0-2535 

13*6'' 

1-8935 

0*3242 
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Initial Lengths 


14-33 

14- 89 
I,V 2 I 
i 6'I5 
23-63 

30*43 

30-54 

15- 97 
14-97 
13-16 
13-79 

12-53 


14-35 

14-39 

12*53 

14*47 

13*44 


Table I {continued). 


Grovith. 

Temperature. 

Standard Dtviatim. 

13-61 

14-1'^ 

1*5340 

13*65 

i 4 - 4 ‘’ 

3-3581 

16-37 

16-3® 

3-4438 

18*84 

19*9® 

2-3701 

18-13 

20-3® 

3-8966 

22-49 

22*2® 

2-2871 

22-96 

24-7® 

3 - 7 H 5 

27*20 

27*0 

3-5358 

28*36 

27-7® 

5-0273 

39*89 

30-3 

2-5092 

28-37 

3t-o® 

4-752* 

26*93 

33 - 8 ^ 

4-2703 

0-0 

- 3-5 


0*56 

_o- 5 ® 

0*2449 

2*38 

3 - 8 ® 

0*8400 

3*36 

4-0® 

o-6ooi 

3-87 

4-5 

1-0738 

2*31 

1-5 

0-7079 


Prababh Error. 
0*3849 
0-4105 

0-4389 

0-4452 

I *0061 
0-4403 

0-7145 

0*6064 

0*8633 

0'44j6 

0-8150 

0-75+8 

0'o837 

0*1430 

0-1039 

0*1869 

0-1197 


Table II. 

Grand Period Experiments. 

The columns give in order (1) the number of the experiment ; (3) the number of days of growth 
before the change of temperature from thermostat temperature; (3) the temperature of the experi- 
ment; (4) the day on which the Grand Period occurs ; (5) the growth in mm. on that day ; (6) the 
day on which the side*roo(s appear ; (7) the length of the main root, in mm., at the end of that da)*; 
(8) the number of peas measured in each experiment: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

I. 

2 

IO®-U® 

3 

13*7 

10 

84-5 

2. 

— 

i 5 "-i 7 ° 

3-4 

I 4»5 

. 10 

81 

3 * 

2 

16 

3 

18 

6 

85 

4 * 

2 

25” 

3 

33 

4 

87 

5 - 

2 

25 

3 

37 

4 

71 

6. 

I 

26*3° 

2 

38 

3 

81 

7 * 

2 

26-5® 

3 

35 

4 

83 

8. 

2 

36 * 8 ® 

3 

38 

4 

8? 

Conditions uniform from beginning: 





9 - 

— 

* 3 ° 

3 

3»*5 

4 

85 

10. 

— 

14° 

3 

19-8 

7 

87 

11. 

— 

i+° 

3 

19-0 

7 and 8 

89 


In Experiment 2 there is no change of temperature ; it is at thermostat temperature throughout* 
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Table III. 


The columns give respectively (i) the number of roots measured in each case; (a) the temperature 
for each experiment ; (3) the mean rate of growth per half-hour in micrometer divisions ; (4) the rate 
calculated in millimetres per 33^ hout% ; and (5) figures from Text-fig. 3 for comparison. 




Mian raii per 

Mean rate 


No. 

Ttmptraiurt. 

j hour in micro- 
meter divisions. 

per 2 2| hours 
in mm. 

Text-fig. 3 . 

I 

0-8^ 

d>o6 

1*59 


1 

i*o'^ 

0-05 

1-26 

•*4 

I 


O-I] 

2.77 

2-8 

2 

4 * 7 ° 

o*i8 

4-48 

3-5 

3 

4-9 

013 

3-38 

3*6 

I 

5*5 

0-27 

6-88 

4 ‘i 

2 


0-25 

6-30 

4*4 

3 

d-o* 

0*21 

5-30 

4*4 

2 

8*6® 

0*26 

6-60 

6-8 

3 

9 - 1 ® 

0*27 

6-93 

7-3 

3 

9‘9” 

0.37 

9'45 

8-2 

3 

10‘6° 

0*31 

7 76 

9*0 

3 

11*0® 

0-42 

10-6 

9‘3 

2 

TI- 9 ® 

0-41 

10-3 

10-3 

2 

I 2'3 

0-46 

n*6 

10-7 

2 

13 * 5 ® 

0-50 

12*6 

I 2 'l 

3 

I 4 ‘ 5 " 

0*07 

16$ 

13*2 

3 

i 4 ' 5 V 

0-54 

13-6 

i3*a 

3 

\%\^ 

0-49 

12-25 

I 3 ’S 

3 

0*91 

22-8 

17-3 

4 

19-4° 

o* 8 a 

20*7 

18*5 

3 

31 'S' 

I‘IO 

27-7 

2 I-I 

4 

33 . 0 « 

I«20 

30*2 

32-4 

3 

33 - 0 ° 

1*31 

33*0 

2 3-4 

4 

33 - 9 ° 

1*50 

37*8 

n'l 

3 

35’0 

1-40 

35*3 

34*5 

4 

3 «'I» 

i-6o 

40*8 

25*8 

3 

36-3° 

I *60 

40-8 

26-0 

3 

3 <i- 5 ‘' 

1*20 

42*6 

26-3 

4 


I *80 

45*4 

26-4 

6 

367° 

i*6o 

40*8 

26-5 

I 

17-6“ 

I *60 

408 

27*4 

1 

377” 

1*65 

41-6 

* 7*5 

7 

29-3 

i'90 

Table IV. 

48-6 

29-3 


Relation of Grenvih to Time at High Temperatures. 

The first column gives temperature ; the second, third, and fourth, the growth in the first three 
tca-mioute intervals ; the fifth column to the tenth give the growth in the first six half-honr intervals ; 
in the eleventh is given the growth in the eleventh half-hour ; and in the twelfth, that in the seven- 
tecoth half-hour. The numbers in brackets indicate the number of peas measured in each case. 


Temp. 

Ten-minute Intervah. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

30-3“ 

0-68 

(15) 

0-56 

0-54 

35 - 0 '' 

0-38 

(’3) 

0-38 

0‘3i 

40 ' 5 ® 

0*24 

(8) 

0*19 

O-II 

427® 

44 * 5 '' 

0-12 

(6) 

0-0 

0-03 

0*02 


llalf-hour Intert als. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1*74 

1-68 

1-77 

1-90 

i'88 

178 

1-5 

(43) 

(32) 

(jo) 

(12) 


(10) 

(3) 

I >09 

1-14 

<•31 


1-23 

1-07 

0-68 

(15) 

(8) 

(«) 

CiO 

(10) 

(9) 

(9) 

0',‘)4 

0-16 

O' 04 

0-0 





( 8 ) 

0*17 0-0 
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A Description of a Recording Porometer and a Note 
on Stomatal Behaviour during Wilting. 

BY 

C. G. P. LAIDLAW, M.A., 

AND 

R. C. KNIGHT, B.Sc.* 
with three Figures In the Text. 

I N experiments involving the estimation of stomatal aperture it is often 
necessary to obtain a continuous record of stomatal behaviour over 
a considerable period. The necessity for making continuous observations 
by any of the usual methods is inconvenient, especially when observations of 
other phenomena have to be made. Balls (1) has used with success an 
automatic recording porometer, the Stomatograph, the chief objection 
to which is its high cost. More recently, Neilson Jones (2) has devised 
a recording porometer which can be constructed in the laboratory from 
inexpensive material. The apparatus here described is also of simple con- 
struction, and it has been found very satisfactory for stomatal investigations. 

The apparatus is essentially a self-recording modification of the 
aspirator porometer which has been described by one of us in a previous 
paper (3). In that paper it should have been stated that Balls (1, p. 34) has 
experimented with a recording aspirator, which, however, was subsequently 
abandoned for the type of apparatus ofhis Stomatograph. 

In the present apparatus a head of water in a constant-pressure aspirator 
is employed to draw air through the leaf, and the speed of the air-stream 
(and therefore the relative size of the stomatal apertures) is measured by the 
rate at which water flows from the aspirator. 

The apparatus is shown diagrammatically in Fig. i. a is a wide- 
mouthed bottle fitted with a rubber stopper pierced by three holes, through 

^ This work was undertaken by both authors jointly, but owing to the death of Mr. Laidlaw, who 
at Richebourg I’Avouee In April, 1915, the second author is alone responsible for the statements 
in the p.Tper. 

[Annals of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXVII. January, 1916.} 
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which pass three glass tubes. Tube B is connected with the 
attached to the plant, and passes almost to the bottom of the bottle. The 
Jr drawn from the leaf enters the bottle through B. C rs the water-exrt 
tube through which water is siphoned from the bottle through tube E, 
whence it flows drop by drop on to the recorder. The siphon tube C is pro- 
vided with a three-way stopcock, F, by means of which the aspirator bottle 
can be refilled from the funnel when necessary, air escaping through the tube 
and stopcock D during the operation. The head of water used to draw air 
through the leaf is regulated by the difference in level between the lower 



ends of tubes B and E. E is connected to the siphon tube, C, by a piece of 
thick-walled rubber tubing, so that any required pressure difference may 
easily be obtained by raising or lowering E. 

When the rate of dropping is slow, each drop remains at the end 
of tube E for some time before falling, and there is a danger of its being pre- 
maturely removed by air currents. To prevent this, E is surrounded by 
a wide tube, R, secured by a rubber stopper. The inside of R is kept damp 
by lining it with wet blotting-paper, in order to reduce evaporation from the 
drop, which might conceivably be considerable under some conditions. 

The speed at which the water flows from E is measured by the 
frequency of the drops as determined by the recorder. This consists 
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of a strip of mica, H, secured by a binding-screw, K, at one end, carrying 
a thin platinum wire, L, which is bent downwards at the free end and poised 
over mercury in a glass tube, M, which connects with the binding-screw N. 
The binding-screws are secured in their respective tubes by means of sealing- 
wax, and K is separated from the mercury by a sealing-wax plug, P. Leads 
from K and N are carried to a battery and the terminals of a magnetic 
pen, writing on an ordinary clockwork recording drum. We have used 
and found satisfactory a drum supplied by the Cambridge Scientific 
Instrument Company. It is about 13 cm. in diameter and revolves once 
in about twenty-seven minutes, being long enough to record continuously 
for forty hours. 

The mica strip is placed so that the drops from E impinge upon 
its free end. Thus, when a drop falls, the platinum point carried by 
the mica is plunged forcibly into the mercury in M, and by this means 
a circuit is completed through the battery and pen, and the pen is deflected 
making a record on the drum. The resilience of the mica immediately 
withdraws the platinum point from the mercury and poises it in readiness 
for the next drop, so that the current passes only momentarily. In order 
that water may not accumulate on the mica and so prevent the strip from 
springing back and breaking the contact, it has been found advisable to 
slope the mica strip so that the water drains from the end. The mercury 
retains a film or drop of water upon its surface, which, however, is no 
disadvantage, since even if the platinum continuously dips into the water, 
the low voltage (about two volts) required to work the pen produces 
very little electrolysis, and at the same time the effects of sparking, which 
occurs when the contact is broken, are lessened. 

It has been found tliat the mica strip tends to oscillate after a drop has 
fallen, thus making more than one record on the drum. This is not 
a serious drawback because it is readily detected when it occurs ; it is, 
however, easily prevented by raising the recorder till the tube R bears upon 
the mica, thus pressing the platinum point very close to the mercury 
surface. This is found to damp the oscillations and one record per drop is 
obtained. 

The chief difficulty with the apparatus is that when air has entered 
the aspirator bottle, temperature changes cause changes in the volume and 
a consequent alteration in the rate of dropping. To overcome this, it has 
been found necessary to place the aspirator in a water bath at a constant 
temperature. An electrically heated bath, constant to +o-o2° C., has 
been used and found extremely satisfactory, but such accuracy as this 
is not essefttial. It is obvious that a greater volume of air in the bottle 
entails less accuracy, so that an experiment should be started with the 
bottle full of water, and refilling should be resorted to as frequently as 
possible. 
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Recently boiled distilled water is used in the aspirator in order to avoid 
the inconvenient accumulation of air bubbles in the tubes of the apparatus, 
when the temperature of the water is raised to that of the bath. 

A record obtained with this apparatus consists of a series of marks 
upon the clockwork drum, the distance between two adjacent ones repre- 
seating the time taken for a drop to be formed and discharged. The 
distances between adjacent marks will therefore be a measure of the rate 
at which air is being drawn into, and water out of, the aspirator bottle if the 
drops are all of the same size. Tests have been carried out to determine 
the weight of water per drop. Successive single drops were found to vary 
considerably less than i per cent., and this variation includes errors of 
collecting and weighing. Variation in the rate of dropping produces 
variation in the size of the drops— a quicker rate giving larger drops, but this 
variation is most marked with quick rates. Over the range which has been 
found convenient in experiment, i. e. not quicker than two or three drops 
per minute, the variation in size of the drops was again less than i per cent. 

In addition to the change in size of the drops, error may result from 
a change of temperature of the air in the glass or rubber connexions which 
are not in the water bath, namely the connexion from the leaf-chamber 
to the air intake-tube of the a.spirator bottle. Such a temperature change 
would result in a change of volume, and consequently of the rate of drop- 
ping, To reduce this error to a minimum it is advisable to reduce the 
volume of air in these connexions to a minimum, by using narrow-bore 
thick-walled rubber and glass tubing, and to shorten the distance between 
plant and aspirator as far as possible. If the whole apparatus is shaded 
from direct sunlight sudden temperature changes will be avoided. A water 
jacket for these connexions has been contemplated, but it has not been found 
necessary to resort to this. 

Before employing the apparatus for investigation of stomatal change.s, 
many preliminary experiments were carried out, using fine capillary tubes 
and platinum discs with small punctures in them, in order to estimate the 
accuracy of the apparatus under constant conditions. No purpose would 
be served by a full account of these preliminary investigations, but the 
conclusions drawn from them will be briefly outlined. 

Several types of air intake-tube were tried, the air being made to bubble 
from apertures of various sizes and shapes, but a square-cut end was found 
to be as satisfactory as any form. Similarly a square-cut dropping-tube 
(E in Fig. i) was found satisfactory. 

Slow rates of dropping tend to decrease the accuracy, possibly due 
to the fact that when a drop remains for some time attached to the dropping- 
tube there is a greater possibility of its being prematurely shaken off, 
and also greater opportunity for temperature changes to become effective. 
The most convenient and at the same time accurate rates are from one drop 
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per thirty seconds to abbut one drop per lao seconds. In work with 
plants, the rate can be arranged by selection of the leaf-chamber and regula- 
tion of the pressure difference in the aspirator. Naturally, owing to stomatal 
changes, the rate changes considerably during a day, and very slow rates are 
unavoidable, but for short experiments in daylight the above-mentioned 
speeds have been found easy to arrange. 

The experiments with fine capillaries and punctured platinum discs 
gave indications of the existence of a rhythm in the flow of air, and although 
it was realized that some of the observed irregularities might be due to the 
capillaries themselves, attempts were made both to determine and to elimi- 
nate this rhythm. It was thought to be due to the small pressure changes 
resulting from the relative sizes of the drop at E and the bubble at B, 
and various combinations of sizes of these two tubes were tried, but failed to 
give satisfactory results. As the period of the rhythm probably changes 
with temperature and rate of flow, attempts to calculate it were given 
up, especially as the later experiments upon stomata gave sufficient accuracy 
without allowing for a rhythm. 

It was evident, however, that the disturbing influence of the rhythm was 
less noticeable with large than with small pressure differences, so that in so 
far as is compatible with other conditions of the experiment, it is advisable 
to employ large pressure differences ; from 5 to 15 centimetres have been 
found convenient. 

By taking the precautions outlined above, it has been found possible to 
obtain very satisfactory results with the apparatus: thus, on July 2, 1914, 
with the apparatus attached to a fine capillary tube and a pressure difference 
of 10 cm., a record running for two hours gave an average distance travelled 
by the drum during the formation of one drop of 5-0 divisions of the paper 
used (= about 55 sec.), the maximum distance for any drop being 5-2 
divisions and the minimum 4 8. Typical records obtained with stomata are 
given in the second part of this paper. Test experiments have also been 
carried out to compare the records obtained with the apparatus with that 
obtained with the ordinary porometer by stop-watch readings, of which the 
following is typical : 

Exp. 1 10. Five leaf-chambers were attached to one leaf of Maranta 
coccinea, \ 3 .t. Jloribmida at 4.30 p.m. on March 4, 1915. At 11.15 a.m. the 
next day, two wore connected to two recording porometers, and the other 
three by means of a 4-way tube to a single bubbling aspirator for stop-watch 
readings ( 3 ), which were taken every fifteen minutes. The results are shown 
in Fig. 2, where the reciprocals of the distances between the two succes- 
sive marks on the drum and the reciprocals of the stop-watch readings are 
plotted against time. The recorders of course gave continuous records, but 
as each curve would involve about 350 points, only one point for each five 
minutes period is given. It has been shown in some work which it is 
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hoped to publish shortly, that the stomata upon diflterent parts of a leaf maj 
be considered to behave similarly under similar conditions of illumination 
&c., so that the curves in Fig. a are an indication of the relative accuracj 
of the recording apparatus and the ordinary porometer. The maxima ii 



the curve of the latter are repeated in both recorder curves, and altogether 
here is a striking parallelism. 

Stomatal Behaviour during Wilting. 

It has been stated by Darwin (4, 5) and Darwin and Pertz (6) that, in 
the case of plants investigated by them, on severing a leaf from the stem 
and allowing it to wilt, there occurs a temporary opening of the stomata 
prior to the closure following upon wilting. This preliminary opening has 
been demonstrated by the above authors by three different methods at 
different times by the horn hygroscope, by temperature methods (in 
which, however, the a.ssumption is made that the amount of transpiration 
from a leaf is an indication of the condition of its stomata), and also by the 
porometer method. Lloyd (7), using his alcohol method of stomatal 
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teasurement, failed to find any indication of the temporary preliminary 
pening described by Darwin and Pertz. 

The recording apparatus described above seemed to adapt itself well to 
question of this kind, and consequently experiments were undertaken 
3 investigate it. 

The usual method adopted was to attach two leaf-chambers to different 
;aves of the plant to be investigated, and some hours later — generally the 
lext morning — each was connected to a recording apparatus, and records 
Here commenced. After an interval of an hour or more, one of the leaves 
ras severed from the plant, the other being left attached to the plant to act 
[s a control for temperature, humidity, and illumination changes. The 
ixperiment was continued, after severing one leaf, for a period determined 
)y the result, and in many cases the second leaf was also severed later. 

The plants used included Maranta bicolor, M. coccinea, wm. floribunda, 
Prumis Laiirocerasus, Eucharis Mastersi, Eupatorium adenophorum, E. 
Kaffilli, Pelargonium (ivy-leaved), and Phaseolus vulgaris. 



With the exception of Ettcharis Mastersi all these plants showed 
the preliminary opening described by Darwin. Only one experiment was 
carried out with the Eucharis, and it is doubtful if the leaf was appreciably 
wilted at the end of the experiment, since the lamina is fairly fleshy and has 
a thick midrib which would hold much water, so that although no preliminary 
opening occurred in our experiment, further investigation might show that 
Eucharis is no exception. 

Fig. 3 shows the result of one of these experiments upon Phaseolus 
vulgaris. 

The time elapsing between severing the leaf from the plant and 
the opening movement of the stomata varies considerably with different 
plants and different conditions, and is apparently dependent upon the rate 
of wilting. In the case of a thin leaf which wilts quickly, the opening move- 
ment occurs very shortly after the leaf is cut from the plant, whilst in 
a thick leaf the opening may be long delayed. In the curves of stomatal 
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aperture shown in Fig. 3. the opening reached a maximum in bo* cases 
about five minutes after the severance from the plant, whilst m the case 
of the thick leaf o{ Prnnus Laurocerasus, even when the temperature was 
ao°C., tending to produce rapid wilting, nearly twenty minutes elapsed 
before the maximum opening was reached. 

Similarly, with any particular plant, a higher temperature, tending 
to produce more rapid wilting, causes the maximum to be reached more 
quickly, and a roughly graded series may be obtained, as in the following 


experiments upon Marania bicolor ; 

,, Meanp'unhmu 

Expennimt m. tmfcratun C.). 

Time elapsing before 
max. opening is reached. 

TOO 

163 

35 minutes. 

102 A 

i8*o 

13 ). 

102 C 

18*0 

14 » 

103 

i8-8 

20 „ 

106 

20*5 

9 »• 


The extent to which the stomata open on severing the petiole is 
variable, depending probably upon the plant used, and possibly also upon 
the rate at which the leaf wilts. The greatest opening observed was with 
a leaf of Phascolus vulgaris, in which the stomatal aperture, as deduced from 
the speed of the air-stream, being represented by the value 168 before 
cutting the leaf from the plant, increased to 475 within five minutes after 
cutting. 

The results of these experiments are thus in close agreement with those 
obtained by Darwin and Pertz. 

In his first reference to the phenomenon, Darwin suggested ( 4 , p. 617) 
that the temporary stomatal opening is a direct result of wilting, and is due 
to the guard-cells retaining their water, and therefore remaining turgid 
longer than the other epidermal cells. Thus the pressure of the rest of the 
epidermis upon the guard-cells is reduced early in the process of wilting, 
with the result that the size of the stomatal pore increases. 

The explanation offered by Darwin is no doubt the most probable one. 
but no experimental evidence was adduced in support of it, and alternatively 
there seem to be two other possible explanations which would fit the 
observed facts. The stomatal opening might be due, not to any effect 
of wilting, but to the shock sustained by the leaf as a result of severing 
it from the plant. In another connexion it has been demonstrated that the 
mere handling of some leaves may produce stomatal closure, but opening has 
never been observed to occur as the result of shock. 

Another possibility was that the change in the porometer readings 
on detaching a leaf from the plant might be due to some cause other than 
stomatal opening. 

In the unpublished work above referred to, it was observed that in 
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at least one plant, Eucharis amazonica, it was possible in a porometer 
experiment with a normal attached leaf, that some of the air drawn from the 
leaf entered it through the petiole and not through the stomata, since, when 
all the stomata outside the leaf-chamber were blocked, a current of air could 
still be drawn through the leaf unless the petiole was severed and blocked, 
e. g. by immersing in water. 

It was thought possible therefore that when a leaf was detached from 
the plant and the petiole exposed, the air-stream might find the path 
through the petiole of less resistance than formerly. This would result 
in an increase in the speed of the air-current through the leaf, followed 
by a decrease when the stomata closed. 

If this were the case, it is to be expected that the temporary ‘ opening ’ 
would reach a maximum almost immediately after detaching the leaf. The 
results show that some minutes elapsed in every case before the maximum 
was reached, which also confirms the observations of Darwin and Pertz. 

This explanation of the phenomenon applies only to the results obtained 
by the porometer method, but Darwin’s experiments with the horn hygro- 
scope and temperature methods (4 and 5) showed clearly that an increase 
in transpiration occurred when the leaf was detached ; this he adduced as 
further evidence for the view that the stomatal apertures had increased. 

Dixon (8) has, however, suggested that the result of detaching a leaf is 
to reduce the tension in the water columns in the tracheae and thereby 
permit of more active evaporation from the mesophyll cells. 

Experimental tests of these possible explanations were undertaken, 
using chiefly Phaseolus vulgaris, Eupatorium adenophorum, and Maranta 
coccinea, var. Jtoribunda. 

To prevent any flow of air through the petiole after severing it, the cut 
end was blocked by various means. Vaseline was found to be unsatisfactory 
owing to the difficulty of attaching it to the wet surface. Immersion in 
mercury, and coating the end with a wax mixture, stiff gelatine and stiff 
glue, were among the methods used to close the cut end of the petiole. The 
results showed that blocking the petiole by these means did not prevent the 
usual temporary opening, even though, in the case of the experiments with 
gelatine, the petiole was cut beneath the surface of liquid gelatine, and the 
cut end was therefore never exposed to the air. The phenomenon cannot 
therefore be attributed to the leakage of air through the petiole. 

If, however, the petiole is cut below the surface of water, and kept 
supplied with water, the temporary opening does not occur. Instead there 
is either a slight tendency to closure, or else the stomata behave quite 
similarly to those of the control leaf still attached to the plant. Under these 
conditions the leaf does not visibly wilt in the course of several hours, 
or at most is only slightly less turgid than the leaves attachfed to the plant. 

This result disposes of the possibility of shock being responsible for the 
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temporary opening, since severing the petiole beneath gelatine cannot cause 
more or less shock than severing it beneath water, and yet in the one case 
the opening occurs, and not in the other. 

At the same time it is shown that when the leaf does not wilt the effect 
of severing it from the plant is practically nil. 

From our experiments, therefore, it appears that when a leaf is detached 
from the plant and allowed to wilt, the stomata open for a short time before 
finally closing, and these results are quite in accordance with the observations 
of Darwin and Pertz. 

In addition, some direct evidence has been obtained in support of 
the explanation of this phenomenon offered by Darwin, viz. that it is 
the direct result of wilting probably due to the guard-cells retaining their 
turgor longer than the other epidermal cells. 

Neither stomatal closure due to shock nor the entrance of air into 
the leaf through the petiole can account for the increased porometer 
readings after detaching a leaf. 

Summary. 

1. A description is given of a modification, making it self-recording, of 
the aspirator porometer described earlier. 

2. Experiments on various plants confirm the observations of Darwin 
and Pertz — that on detaching a leaf from the plant and allowing it to wilt, 
the stomata open temporarily before finally closing. 

3. Evidence is adduced in support of Darwin’s suggestion that this 
phenomenon is due to wilting. 

Department of Pi.ant Physiology and Pathology, 

iMPERtAi- College of Science and Technology. 
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On the Use of the Porometer in Stomatal Investigation. 


BY 

R. C. KNIGHT, B.Sc, D.I.C. 

With seven Figures in the Text 

I N the course of some investigations upon transpiration it was found 
necessary to record the changes taking place, under varying conditions, in 
the size of the stomatal pores of the plants under observation. 

The methods which have hitherto been employed for this purpose are 
various and widely divergent in principle. Some of the earlier observers 
assumed that the amount of transpiration from a plant was an index of the 
size of the stomatal apertures, and accordingly they expressed stomatal 
changes in terms of transpiration, as measured by experiments with the horn 
hygroscope (Darwin) (1) and cobalt chloride (Stahl) (2). Such methods 
must be rejected as untrustworthy in the absence of evidence in support of 
the assumption underlying them. 

At the other extreme is the direct method used by Lloyd (for Gossy- 
pmn) (3), in which the stomatal apertures are measured in situ in the living 
leaf by means of a microscope, a micrometer scale, and special illumination. 
The two methods now most commonly used are : 

(i) Lloyd's earlier alcohol method (4) and 

(a) the indirect porometer method of Darwin and Pertz (5). 

The relative values of these two methods have been discussed by 
the two latter authors (loc. cit.), the chief points considered being the 
advantage in Lloyd’s method of taking observations over many different 
parts of the plant, and the advantages in the porometer of automatically 
averaging many stomata and of dealing with the same stomata through- 
out the experiment. In addition, the manipulation of the porometer is 
very simple, while, as will be readily admitted by any one who has 
attempted it, the accurate measurement of stomatal aperture under 
a microscope is very difficult and would seem to be liable to serious 
error. 

In the light of these considerations, therefore, the porometer method 
was adopted for the work in question, but at the same time it was 
realized from an a priori analysis of the conditions of the experiment, 
that there was ample opportunity for errors to creep in unless suitable 
[Annals of Botany* Vol. XXX. No. CXVII. Jannary, 1916.] 
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precautions were taken to obviate them. Accordingly, some preliminary 
experiments were carried out with a view to determining these possible 
errors and the steps to be taken to avoid them- The results of these 
investigations are embodied in the present paper. 

The majority of the experiments here quoted were carried out with 
the form of porometer described in a previous paper (6). The conclu- 
sions arrived at fall naturally into three main groups, and it is with these 
in view that the experiments have been classified, although many of them 
might be included in more than one group. 

Changes in Stomata. 

In dealing with such admittedly sensitive organs as stomata, it 
seemed possible that rough treatment might easily cause changes in the size 
of the pore, and some experiments were therefore carried out to determine 
whether the conditions of the porometer experiment affected the stomata. 
The main source of possible error appeared to be changes in stomatal size 
resulting from : 

(i) the mechanical strain on the leaf due to the reduced pressure ; 

(a) the passage of the air-stream through the leaf ; and 

(3) the effect of shock from the manipulation necessary for fixing the 
leaf-chamber. 

(i) One aspect of the question of mechanical strain has already been 
discussed in a previous paper, where it was pointed out that even a small 
pressure difference will cause a curvature of the portion of the leaf under 
observation, and this effect cannot therefore be neglected. Although 
there is no direct evidence on the question, it is possible that the stomatal 
pores in general will be affected by a change of curvature of the leaf. The 
acceleration (or retardation) of the air-current through the leaf, caused 
by this stomatal change, will obviously be incorporated in the porometer 
readings, and will constitute a regularly occurring error. If, however, the 
pressure difference employed to produce the air-current is maintained 
constant throughout an experiment, the leaf-curvature, and consequently the 
error resulting, will also be constant. Since this error will have a different 
value for every plant, perhaps for every leaf, and for each different pressure, 
it seems hopeless to attempt to determine it. 

As Darwin pointed out, the porometer gives comparative measurements 
of the direction and relative amount of stomatal changes, but not the 
actual dimensions of the pore ; this being so, a constant error, if small, 
will not detract from the comparative value of the readings, so that if the 
pressure differences used arc as small as is convenient the curvature of the 
leaf is a factor which may be neglected.* 

* By supporting the leaf by means of a grid placed between it and the chamber the curvature 
might, DO doobt, be avoided. 
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(a) Errors arising from the effects of the passage of the air-stream 
through the leaf are, from their nature, unavoidable, but a few experiments 
have been carried out in reference to them. 

One effect of the air-stream is to replace the moist air in the inter- 
cellular spaces by drier air from without, which will result in an increase of 
transpiration from the leaf. If this increase is sufficiently large, it might 
conceivably result in wilting and stomatal closure, but if the air-stream 
is passing for only a short period— the usual procedure — the effects must be 
practically negligible. 

An attempt was made to determine experimentally any after effect 
resulting from continued passage of the air-stream through a leaf. Two 
or more leaf-chambers were attached to different leaves of the same plant, 
and porometer readings taken at intervals. The leaves were considered 
as mutual controls, the justification for which will appear at a later stage 
in this paper. Except when readings were actually being taken the leaf- 
chambers were in direct connexion with the outer air, so that there was 
no undue pressure upon the leaves and no artificial air movement within 
them. Having by this means determined the direction and slope of the 
cuives of stomatal movement of each leaf during a period of two hours 
or so, air was drawn through one leaf at constant pressure for an hour 
or more, the periodic readings being continued for all the leaves. In 
some experiments the air-stream was then transferred to other leaves, 
the first leaf now acting as a control. By this means it was expected that 
any effect the air-current might have upon the stomata would be re- 
flected in the readings during, and after, the period in which the stomata 
were subjected to a continuous stream. 

The plants used were Ficus elastica, Ewharis Mastersi, and Begonia 
(‘ President Carnot ’), and the results were not the same for the three. 
Ficus and Eucharis were quite unaffected by the air-stream, whereas in 
the case of Begonia the stomata showed a distinct and sometimes con- 
siderable closure as a result of drawing air through, and when the stream 
was stopped there was a tendency for the curve to return to its former 
slope. Figs. I and a show curves obtained in experiments with Begonia 
and Eucharis respectively.' 

Thus, although the conditions of the experiment were somewhat 
severe as compared with the ordinary porometer experiment, it is obvious 
that stomata may be affected by the air-stream used in the latter. The 
resulting error will be reduced to a minimum by ensuring that between 
two readings the air-current is stopped, and that, in addition, the time 
occupied in taking a reading is reduced to a minimum. 

' These and alt other curves in this paper were obtained by plotting the reciprocals of the 
time between successive bubbles, not the square roots of the reciprocals, which was the method 
mainly adopted by Darwin and Perte, 
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Fig. 2. Effect upon the stomata of continuecl passage of air. F.ucharis Mastersi. 


In addition to the above-mentioned stimulation, which partakes of 
the nature of a cumulative effect, there is the possibility that a change 
in the stomata may be produced immediately the air-stream begins to 
pass through a leaf, an effect which is unaltered by the continued appli- 
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cation of the stimulus. Such an effect may be the result of forcing apart 
resilient guard-cell walls which return to their original conformation imme- 
diately the rush of air ceases. By the porometer method it is obviously 
impo-ssible to detect such an error, and equally impossible to avoid it, 
but the existence of any large error of its kind seems unlikely, 

(3) In view of the fact that a porometer experiment involves the 
attachment of the leaf-chamber to the leaf by means of some adhesive, 
a somewhat violent treatment, some experiments were carried out to obtain 
some indication of the response, if any, of the stomata to shock. 

In some experiments, in another connexion, it was observed that 
vaselining the upper surface of a leaf of Acalypha Wilkesiana var. mar- 
ginata with a brush caused rapid closure of the stomata, which are con- 
fined to the lower surface. This was attributed to shock, but the 
experiments were not followed up. 

In later experiments it was frequently noticed that shortly after 
fixing the chamber to the leaf, the size of the stomatal apertures, from 
porometer readings, was much less than, in the light of later readings 
from the same portion of leaf, seemed consistent with the general con- 
ditions of atmosphere and illumination. It was thought that, possibly, this 
was due to the fact that the manipulation necessary for the attachment of 
the chamber to the leaf caused the stomata to close. Confirmation of this 
was sought in a series of experiments, all of which gave the same results ; 
one of which is given in detail below. 

Expt. 56. 15. xii. ’14, and 16. xii. ’14. 

The plant used was Eucharis Mastersi, and at 2.0 p.m. on 15. xii. ’14 
two similar leaf-chambers, B and d, were fixed to different parts of the same 
leaf. Readings were taken at intervals from a.30 p.m. onwards, and showed 
that the stomata opened rapidly until about 3.30 p.m., when they began to 
close, doubtless owing to the failing light (see Fig. 3). The readings were 
continued the next morning and throughout the day. At 11.35 a.m. another 
chamber, C, was attached to the leaf and readings taken from it as from the 
others. The most important point revealed in the resulting curves is that 
the stomata at C were at 12.10 p.m. almost closed, but they rapidly opened 
to a maximum at 1.30 p.m. at the same time as B and D, finally closing in 
unison with them. 

It may be assumed that the stomata at c behaved similarly to those at 
B and D on the morning of 16. xii. ’14, and that at 11.35 a.m. they were 
fairly widely open, but that they closed in response to the shock sustained 
in fixing the chamber C, but recovered by 1.30 p.m. The same conclusion 
applies to the closed state of the stomata at B and u at 2.20 p.m. on 
'5- xii. ’14. 

^ N.B. — The reason for lack of absolute coincidence, even under practically identical conditions, 
between u and D is discussed in a later section of this paper. 
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The results of this series of experiments show that the treatment 
to which a leaf is subjected in affixing a chamber produces a definite 
stimulation of the stomata, causing them to close to a large extent. 
Recovery from the shock is fairly rapid, taking place m two hours or so 
and is apparently complete, since it is found that a chamber can be eft 
attached to a leaf for days, and readings may be taken daily, whilst the 
stomata still respond to light and darkness, and the leaf is not obviously 

^ A second method was also adopted in the attempt to discover the 
effect upon stomata of shock Two or more chambers were attached to 



Fig. 3. Effect upon the slomala of fixing a poromeler chamber. Emharis Masttri. 


different leaves of a plant, and when the curves of stomatal aperture 
had attained a regular form, one of the leaves under observation was 
tapped lightly several times with a pencil, or was shaken, and the effect 
upon the stomata was noted in the succeeding readings. It is naturally 
somewhat difficult to standardize tapping or shaking, and it was there- 
fore impossible to treat each leaf similarly. It is possible that this 
accounts for the variety of results obtained. 

Begonia showed no effect at all, the curves of stomatal aperture having 
similar forms whether the leaf was tapped or not. Ficus clastica showed 
no change in two cases, but in a third there was a tendency for the 
stomata to close as a result of tapping. Eucharis Mastersi fairly con- 
sistently closed its stomata, temporarily, in response to tapping. With 
all three plants several experiments showed slight effects which might 
be due to merely experimental error. 
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Therefore to avoid errors from this source it is advisable to touch 
or shake the leaf as little as possible after affixing the leaf-chamber. It 
was with this end in view that a three-way stopcock was inserted between 
the leaf-chamber and the aspirator bottle in the apparatus used for the 
porometer readings (6) ; for by this means the chamber can be connected 
with the outer air with the minimum risk of shaking. . 

It is obvious that Lloyd’s alcohol method of measuring stomata is not 
applicable to plants with sensitive stomata, since the manipulation required 
by his technique would be sufficient to cause change of aperture. 

Effect of Intercellular Spaces. 

The air drawn through the leaf in a porometer experiment must 
enter the leaf through stomata situated outside the leaf-chamber, must 
pass through a length of intercellular spaces, and finally leave the leaf 
through the stomata covered by the chamber. The rate at which this 
air moves is determined by the pressure difference, and by the resistance 
encountered, part of which is due to the stomata and part to the intercellular 
spaces. 

Any change in the size of the stomatal pores will be reflected in 
the resistance they offer to the air-stream, and therefore in the speed 
of the air, if the size of the intercellular spaces remains constant. In inter- 
preting the rate of air-flow as an indication of stomatal aperture, this 
con.stancy is necessarily assumed, but it would seem probable that when 
•a leaf wilts, for instance, the intercellular spaces will be appreciably smaller 
than when the tissue is turgid. But in a normal daily cycle of changes, the 
variation is likely to be small, and the influence the spaces have upon the 
readings will depend upon the relative resistance to air-flow of stomata and 
spaces respectively. If the resistance is mainly due to the stomata, changes 
in the intercellular spaces will have but little effect upon the readings, but if 
a considerable proportion of the resistance is due to the spaces, then their 
changes will be reflected in the readings, and, in addition, changes in the size 
of the stomata will be appreciably masked by the part played by the spaces, 
and the sensitiveness of the method will be impaired thereby. 

The following series of experiments constitutes an attempt to estimate 
the relative importance of the parts played by the stomata and intercellular 
spaces in resisting the air-flow. From the nature of the problem, an 
accurate estimate of the relationship is almost impossible, especially as it is 
probably different for every plant and is continually changing, so that 
no quantitative generalization has been made. 

Four methods have been employed : 

I. Two chambers were fixed to the same leaf some distance apart, and 
periodical readings taken from each, preferably till a fairly constant value 
"as reached in both. Vaseline was then smeared on that portion of the 
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leaf immediately adjacent to one of the chambers so as to block the 
stomata over an area in the form of a ring around the chamber. This 
treatment increases the length of intercellular spaces to be traversed by he 
air-stream, and the difference bet«-een readings taken before and after 
vaselining will be due to the added resistaiice of the extra intercellular 
spaces provided that the control chamber gives readings similar to those 
taken previously. By vaselining a portion of the leaf-surface a number 
of stomata are blocked, but as long as the unvaselined area is considerably 
greater than the area under the chamber the rate of the air-stream will not 
be limited by the unvaselined portion. 


Expt. 8. a. xi. ’13- 

Two chambers, A and B, fixed one on 


each side of the midrib of leaf of 


Eucharis Mastersi. 

Area of leaf under chambers : A, i -4 sq. cm. ; B, i'3 
Area of leaf unvaselined outside the chambers : 

on A side of midrib, to 6 sq. cm. 


„ B „ „ „ 123 1 ) 

Width of ring of vaseline, approx. 0-8 cm. 

Thus the increase of length of intercellular spaces to be traversed was 
0-8 cm., and the unvaselined area was 75 to 95 times the area under the 
chamber. 


Table I. 


The readings are given in seconds and represent the time required to 
draw a. given volume of air through the leaf. The vaseline was applied 
at 12.30 p.m. B was the control. 


Timg. 
ia.15 p.m. 
12.25 

13.30 p.m. 
12-37 
13.47 
t2.37 
1.35 
2.8 


a. b- 


l\eading. 

Time. 

Tending. 

12-8 

13. 17 p.m. 

117 

13-9 

13.27 

117 

[Vaselined] 

— 

— 

33-1 

13.40 


30*1 

12.50 

ii-G 

17-1 

T.O 

107 

» 5*7 

1.27 

9'8 

i6*i 

3.10 

10*5 


The immediate effect of vaselining was to reduce the rate of air-flow in 
both cases, which was to be elSpected in view of the fact already established 
that handling causes stomatal closure in Eucharis Mastersi. The decrease 
in rate was however much greater for A than for b, and by 2.10 p.m., when 
both had apparently recovered and the stomata were closing, presumably m 
response to some natural stimulus, the air-stream in A was still much slower 
than in B. By comparing in the case of a the two lowest readings (u ii 
and 15-7) we find that the rate has decreased by about ao per cent, as a result 
of increasing the length of intercellular space traversed by only o-8 cm., at 
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the same time the control reading has changed from 1 1 ■ 7 to 9-8, representing 
an increase of 16 per cent, in the rate ; the effect of vaselining is clearly much 
greater than the readings of A indicate. 

A modification of this method has also been employed with similar 
results. In this case the whole leaf outside the chamber was vaselined, 
e-Kcept a long rectangular area, the shorter side of which was immediately 
adjacent to the leaf-chamber. Readings having been taken, the length 
of intercellular spaces to be traversed was increased by vaselining a portion 
of the rectangle nearest the chamber. In this case an increase of 3-0 cm. 
produced a decrease in rate of 35 per cent., the control remaining practically 
constant throughout. The plant used was Eucharis amasonica, which, 
as well as the other species of Eucharis used in the experiment previously 
described, has stomata only on the under surface of the leaves, with occa- 
sional ones on the petiole. The case of hypostomatous plants of this type 
is somewhat different from that of plants with stomata upon both leaf- 
surfaces, such as species of Helianthus, Saxifraga, and Richardia which 
have been used in later experi- 
ments. In the latter types the 
air-stream is at liberty to enter the 
leaf from one side and pass straight 
through into the chamber on the 
other side, reducing the length of 
intercellular spaces traversed to 
the thickness of the leaf. A vase- 
lining experiment, as described 
above, upon an amphistomatous 
leaf would require the whole of the 
stomata upon one surface to be blocked before measurements could be made. 
The question of amphistomatous leaves will be further discussed later. 

3. A more convenient and efficient method of carrying out what 
is practically the same experiment as that described above has since been 
used. It depends on the use of a special type of double chamber of the form 
shown in Fig. 4. This consists of one chamber within another, so arranged 
that both can be fixed to the same leaf, each being provided with an 
independent outlet. Those used in the following experiments have been 
generally constructed in two parts and joined by means of rubber tubing or 
sealing-wax (at A in Fig.). The double chamber is fixed to a leaf and 
readings are taken from the inner chamber in the usual fashion. The 
air enters the outer chamber at C, passes into the leaf at D, and is drawn into 
the inner chamber at H. This constitutes an ordinary porometer reading 
from a single chamber. The outlet C of the outer chamber is now closed, 
and air must now enter the leaf at E— beyond the outer chamber, and 
to reach the inner chamber must traverse a longer path within the leaf. 



Fig. 4. Diagram showing the form of double 
chamber used. 
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Readings are again taken, and the differences between these and the previous 
ones are an indication of the added resistance due to the extra length of 
intercellular spaces through which the air has now to pass.^ 

This method is easier of manipulation than the vaselining one, in that 
the extra length of tissue can be introduced at will and without any shock 
to the plant, an important consideration in view of the effect of shock upon 
the stomata already described. 

In constructing the double chamber it is advisable to ensure that 
the area of leaf between the outer and inner chambers (i. e. DD in Fig.) is 
somewhat greater than the area covered by the inner chamber (h), so that, 
when the outer chamber is open, the conditions may closely approximate 
to the ordinary single-chamber experiment. If UD is greater than u, 
there will be less tendency for air to enter the leaf at EE when c is 
open. 

The usual method of procedure was to take three readings in succession 
with the outer chamber open, the mean of these representing the stomatal 
resistance plus the resistance of a short length of intercellular spaces, The 
outer chamber was then closed and readings taken continuously till they 
became constant. Finally, the outer chamber W'as again opened and three 
more readings taken, in order to allow for stomatal changes during the 
experiment, the mean of the first and last three being considered to be the 
correct ‘ open ’ reading. 

It was found that readings taken immediately after closing the outer 
chamber were not always the same as those taken a few minutes later, and 
this was attributed to the fact that at the moment of closing the outer 
chamber the air in it was at atmospheric pressure, but before any equilibrium 
could be set up the pressure in the outer chamber must approach that in the 
inner one. 

The difference between the ‘ open ’ and ‘ closed ’ readings was expressed 
as a percentage of the ' open ’ reading, this latter being regarded as the 
closer approximation to the indication of stomatal r esistance. For each leaf 
investigated, several of thc-sc composite readings were taken at different times 
of the day, corresponding to different dimensions of stomatal aperture, and 
the series of per centages thus obtained were plotted as ordinates with the 
reciprocals of the ‘open' readings as abscissae, i.e., roughly, the effect 
of the added length of intercellular spaces was plotted against stomatal 
aperture. 

It must be noted here that this method of plotting is entirely arbitrary, 
and the figures obtained only refer to one particular set of dimensions of the 
chambers used, but by expressing the results in this manner the conclusions 
drawn from them are easily demonstrated. 

Experiments with double chambers have been carried out with a 
variety of plants, including Hedera helix, Encharis amazonica, E. Mastersi, 
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Ficus elastica, Phaseolus vulgaris, Helianthus annuus, Begonia (“ Gloire de 
Lorraine ”), Begonia (“ President Carnot ”), Aucuba japonica, Richardia 
aethiopica, Saxifraga cordifolia. Morns nigra, Enpatorium Raffilli, 
Pracaena Godseffiana, and Piper dilalatum. 

These are hypostomatous plants with the exception of Helianthus, 
Richardia, Saxifraga, and Dracaena, which are amphistomatous. The 
following experiment shows a typical result obtained with a hypostomatous 
leaf. 

Expt. 38. 26. xt. ’14. 

A double chamber attached to leaf of Begonia (‘ President Carnot ’). 
The dimensions of the chamber were as follows ; 

External diameter of inner chamber, i-o cm. 

External „ „ outer „ 3.5 „ 

so that the extra length of path traversed by the air when the outer chamber 
was closed was i-aj cm. approx. Readings were taken during both the 
morning opening and evening closing of the stomata. The curve obtained 
is shown in Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 5. Effect of the intcrcellalAr spaces of the leaf upon porometer readings. 

The points do not lie upon a smooth line, but this is not surprising 
since slight changes in the size of the intercellular spaces are probably 
of frequent occurrence. The chief point for consideration is that, with 
increasing size of the stomatal aperture, the relative part played by the 

r 2 
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intercellular spaces also Increases. This has been the case m all the hypo- 
.stomatous leaves investigated, and is in complete accord with 
As the stomata open, the resistance offered by them to the a.r-flow deceases, 
and that offered by the intercellular spaces remains approximately constant, 
so that, relative to the total resistance, that of the intercellular spaces 

increases as the stomata Open. . j*rr 

Another phase of the same phenomenon is evident m the differences 
in different plants. A plant whose stomata are large or are capable of 
wide opening, such as species Eucharis, shows relatively a much greater 
intercellular space resistance than a plant with fewer or smaller stomata 
as Enpatorium RaffiUl With the double chamber of dimensions stated 
above, « per cent, was the highest value obtained for the relative resistance 
of the spaces in Euchark amaeonica, whilst in Eupatortum Raffilh the 
value never rose above i8 per cent. 

The case of the araphistomatous leaf is somewhat different from that 
of the hypostomatous one. TJie double-chamber experiment with the 
former has not the same significance as with the latter, unless the stomata 
upon the surface opposite to that on which the chamber is fixed are 

Experiments of this type have been performed with the amphistomatous 
leaves mentioned in the above list, and all of them gave results comparable 
with those obtained with hypostomatous leaves. 

In an ordinary porometer experiment with an amphistomatous leaf, 
there is available for the air-stream a path directly through the leaf from 
one surface to the other, and it is probable that this direct path offers less 
resistance than the longer one which the air necessarily traverses in a hypo- 
stomatous leaf. It is therefore likely that the air will take the path 
of least resistance and pass directly through an amphistomatous leaf, 
A test of this can be carried out by a double-chamber experiment without 
previously blocking the stomata of one surface. If the resistance of the 
direct path is relatively small, then the greater part of the air will pass along 
it, and closing the outer chamber will have little or no effect upon the 
readings ; but if the resistance of the direct path is relatively large, some 
portion of the air-current will be diverted by closing the outer chamber, anti 
a decrease in speed will result. 

In the case of Kichardia^ when neither surface was vaselined, the effect 
of closing the outer chamber was never more than 3 per cent.— probably 
within the limits of experimental error — but when the stomata on one 
surface were blocked, the effect rose as high as 29 per cent. Dracaena, on 
the other hand, showed an effect up to 12 per cent., whether one surface was 
vaselined or not, the double chamber used having the same dimensions 
as that previously described. 

3. Owing to its simplicity of manipulation, the method just desciibed 
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has been used for a variety of plants, whilst other less simple methods have 
been used in one or two experiments on suitable plants. Of these the 
following method provides clear demonstration of the part which inter- 
cellular spaces may play in retarding the air-stream. 

Several chambers (four and five have been used) are fixed in a straight 
line on one leaf, preferably of uniform nature. Small chambers or a large 
leaf must be employed — Encharis Mastersi and E. amazonica have been 
found to answer well with chambers of 5 mm. internal diameter. The leaf 
is now smeared with vaseline over the whole stoma-bearing surface, except 
for a small area, i sq. cm. or so, j ust beyond the end chamber of the series and 
in line with them. This area serves for entrance to the leaf of the air- 
stream, which is drawn out through the chamber at the other end of the line 
by a constant-pressure aspirator in the usual manner. Each of the inter- 
mediate chambers is connected to a glass tube dipping into water and 
serving as a manometer. 

A stream of air entering the leaf at F and leaving it at A (see Expt. 52, 
p. 70) will encounter the resistance of the stomatal pores at those points, and 
also that of the tissue between them. If this latter resistance is not appreci- 
able, the passage of the air from F to A within the leaf will be easy, and the 
air pressures in the intercellular spaces at F and A will not be widely different. 
If, on the" contrary, the resistance offered by the tissues is considerable, 
there will be a pressure-gradient in the leaf along the line fa, which will be 
indicated by the manometers B, c, D, E. In practice it is found that the 
movements of the water-columns in the manometers are slow, owing to the 
pressure having to be transmitted through the stomata, so that air is drawn 
through the leaf continuously for some hours and the manometers read at 
intervals. A rough estimate of stomatal changes is deduced from the rate 
of the air-stream. 

In all experiments in which extensive blocking of the stomata was 
resorted to — generally with species of Eucharis — it has been found expe- 
dient to cut the leaf from the plant and immerse the cut end of the petiole 
in' water, on account of the tendency of air to pass through an attached 
petiole from other parts of the plant, when air is drawn from the leaf into the 
leaf-chamber. This can be demonstrated by fixing a chamber to a leaf and 
vaselining the whole of the rest of the surface, when it will still be found 
possible to draw air into the chamber. If the petiole is now severed and 
the end immersed in water, the air-stream stops. On cutting the petiole 
again above the water, air can be again drawn through, showing that the 
previous cessation of the stream was not due to stomatal closure. 

There is little possibility of the experiment being affected by severing 
the leaf, as is shown by the fact that three days after a leaf was detached and 
its petiole immersed, the stomata were still responding to the daily changes 
of illumination. 
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Expt. 53. 10. xii. ’14. 

The plant used was Eucharis Masiersi. Five chambers (a, b, C, D, e) 
were fixed to a leaf and the leaf vaselined as described above. The 
chambers were about 2*3 cm. apart. Pressure difference in the aspirator 
was 18.5 cm. Manometers were read every thirty minutes ; the maximum 
heights reached, excluding capillary effects, were : 

B, C. D. E. F. 

lo-o cm. 8-7 cm. 7-3 cm. 6-3 cm. (onvaselined area) 

Rough approximations from these figures give the pressure inside the 
leaf at A as 11-3 cm. below an atmosphere, and at F 5-5 cm. below, i.e. 
the difference of pressure on the two sides of the barrier of the stomata was 
7-3 cm. (18-5-1 1-3) at A, and 5-5 cm. at F, the lack of agreement probably 
being due to the greater area of leaf exposed at F. 

Thus, whilst in passing from the leaf through the stomata into the 
chamber the pressure change is 7 cm., in passing through a centimetre 
of leaf-tissue the pressure change is at least 0-5 cm., showing that the inter- 
cellular spaces may offer a relatively large resistance to the air-current. 

4. An extension of the pressure-gradient experiment has also been used 
to supplement the methods already described. A series of chambers is 
attached to a leaf, and the remaining leaf-surface is smeared with vaseline. 
The end chamber of the series is connected with the aspirator, and the 
others arc provided with stopcocks so that air may be allowed to enter the 
leaf through any particular chamber at will. Whichever path the air-stream 
is made to traverse, it encounters two sets of stomata, one at the entrance 
and one at the exit, but the length of intercellular spaces to be traversed 
may be varied at will by means of the stopcocks, and the difference in speed 
caused by different lengths can be measured in the usual manner. 

it must be noted that for the correct working of this experiment 
the areas exposed under the leaf-chambers must be equal, and to ensure this 
is far from easy in practice. If, however, the areas arc approximately equal, 
and if the areas beneath chambers farther from the exit chamber are not less 
than those beneath chambers nearer to it, the experiment will have a quali- 
tative significance. 

Expt. 53. II. xii. ’14. 

Five chambers, a, B, C, D, E, fixed to a leaf of Eucharis Masiersi, and 
the remainder of the leaf-surface vaselined. 

The areas of leaf exposed under the chambers were in the proportion : 

A. B. C. D. E. 

10 35 30 10 

and the distances between the chambers are indicated below i 
A. 2-3 cm. B. 2-2 cm. C. 3’3 cm. D. j-9cms. E. 
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E was connected to the aspirator with a pressure difference of 15 cm.* 
Readings were taken with each of the chambers open in turn, but those 
from A were discarded, as indicated above. Only one set of readings 
is given here, which are typical of those throughout the experiment. 

Table It. 

Path of air-current. Length, within leaf. Time between bubbles. 

D to K 1*9 ciu. i3’9 

C to E 4*z „ 15*6 ,, 

B to E C*4 „ i8*7 „ 

A variety of methods having been used to demonstrate the resistance of 
the intercellular spaces, some consideration of the effect of this resistance 
upon porometer readings is necessary. 

In fixing a porometer chamber to a leaf a large number of stomata are 
of necessity blocked by the adhesive, and thus in a hypostomatous leaf the 
stomata by which the air enters are some distance from those by which 
it passes from the leaf into the chamber, and an extra resistance is therefore 
encountered. In an amphistomatous leaf the blocking of the stomata is of 
less account, as the air may pass from one surface to another, although, 
as has been shown (p. 68, Dracaena), X\\\s direct path is not always traversed. 

For accurate work with hypostomatous leaves it is thus important to 
reduce the length of path within the leaf by blocking as few stomata as 
possible. 

In their original paper on the porometer (loc. cit.), Darwin and Pertz 
described the leaf-chamber used by them as having a flange at the mouth to 
facilitate its attachment to the leaf. Balls ( 7 ), in his work on the Stomato- 
graph, advocates a form of chamber which also involves blocking the 
stomata over a very considerable area. These forms may be suitable for 
amphistomatous leaves, but if used for others must introduce much inter- 
cellular space resistance, and tend to mask stomatal changes, if not actually 
to introduce errors. 

The form of chamber which has been generally found efficient is a piece 
of glass tubing of the required bore, tapering at one end to take the rubber 
connexion, and with the other end cut off square and ground flat, leaving to 
be attached to the leaf a surface equal in width to the thickness of the walls 
of the tubing, i. e. i to 3 mm. 

Darwin and Pertz, after experimenting with many adhesives, finally 
decided in favour of glue, whilst Balls has recommended paraffin. In 
the present work glue has been found quite satisfactory, but the consistency 
needs to be carefully adjusted, depending upon the plant used and the 

* lu practice, readings were also taken using A, B, c, ajid D respectively as the exit chamber, 
and only after the experiment, when measurements of areas had been made, was it possible to determine 
^hich set of results was signiheant. 
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temperature. Only occasionally was a leaf found to be injured as a result 
of fixing the chamber ; after recovery from the first shock, leaves generally 
remained quite healthy with the chamber attached. 

Behaviour of Stomata of Different Regions. 

There is another question with reference to the porometer method 
which has been mentioned by Darwin and Pertz and also by Balls, viz. the 
relative condition of stomata on diflerent parts of a plant. Porometer 
readings indicate storaatal changes only in the immediate vicinity of the 
leaf-chamber, and Darwin and Pertz quoted a set of readings from a plant 
of Primus Imirocerasus, which showed marked differences in the size of the 
stomatal pores in leaves of different age. Balls proposed to get over the 
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Fig. 6. Behaviour of stomata of different portions of a leaf under similar conditions. Fiats ehntiuu 


difficulty by fixing several chambers to different parts of the plant under 
observation, and by connecting them all to one reading apparatus, a mean is 
automatically obtained. In this case, however, each chamber should include 
approximately the same number of stomata, otherwise changes in the stomata 
beneath the chamber including the greatest number are liable to take an 
undue share in the total result. 

Experiments have been carried out on the behaviour of stomata on 
different parts of a leaf, and on different leaves of the same plant. 

I. A series of similar chambers were fixed to different parts of a leaf, 
and periodical readings taken from each. To determine the quantitative 
relations of stomatal aperture in the different regions, the reading per unit area 
for each chamber was calculated from the area of leaf exposed and the 
average reading over the whole period. 
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Expt. 54 - u. zii. '14 and la, xU. ’14. 

Four chambers, A, B, C, D, were attached to one leaf of Ficus elastka at 
1 1,0 a.m., 1 1 , xii. ’14, A, c and D being on One side of the midrib at a distance 
from the apex of about one-quarter, one-half, and three-quarters, respectively 
of the length of the leaf. B was on the other side of the midrib, about one- 
third of the leaf-length from the apex. 

Readings were taken at intervals from 1*40 p.m. till 4.30 p.m., 
December ii, and from 10.15 4 -° P-™- December 13. The 

curves in Fig. 6 are the results of the latter series, the first series, which 
is not given, showing the closure due to shock and the subsequent recovery, 
which has already been discussed and illustrated. In the curves here 
shown there is not absolute coincidence, probably partly due to the different 
areas included under the respective chambers, but there is a very striking 
parallelism in all four curves, a change of direction in one being accompanied 
by similar changes in the others. The frequent irregularities were probably 
due to the varying illumination. 

The areas and mean readings were : 

A. a c. D. 

Area fo sq.cm. 1*2 sq.cm. o*8 sq. cm. j'l sq.cm. 

Mean reading . . , 0*143 0*171 0*117 0*167 

Reading per unit area 0*14 0*14 0*15 0*15 

These show good agreement, and indicate that if the numerical distribu- 
tion of stomata over the leaf-surface is regular, the stomatal pores in different 
regions of the leaf are open to the same extent under similar conditions. 

The distribution of stomata will be discussed later. 

Experiments upon Eiuharis Mastersi and Eupatorium Raffilli gave 
similar results, and although exceptional readings are often found, it may be 
assumed that as a general rule in these plants the readings obtained with 
a porometer from one chamber- on a leaf are indicative of the condition 
of stomata over the whole leaf. 

3. The type of experiment just described was repeated, with chambers 
on different leaves instead of on one leaf, with comparable though not 
exactly similar results. 

Expt. 70. i. il. ’15. 

Three similar chambers were fixed to different leaves of Eucharis 
-UasUrsi at l.o p.m. on 31. i. ’15. 

A, to an old leaf, brown at the edges. 

B, to a mature healthy leaf. 

c, to a young leaf. 

Fig. 7 shows the curves obtained. These do not show the same 
parallelism as those in Expt. 54 previously described, but there is the same 
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tendency for changes in one curve to be accompanied by similar changes in 
the others. 

A. K. 

Area . . * i*o sq. cm. ro sq. cm. i‘0 sq.cm. 

Mean reading 0*128 ^'3*7 ® ^93 

It is clear that the stomata of the mature healthy leaf were more 
widely open than those of the very young or very old leaves, whilst from the 
curves it may be seen that the stomata of the mature leaf were capable ol 
closing to an aperture as small as those of the other two. 

Similar results were obtained with Pirns elastica and Eupatorium 

Raffilli. 



The generalizations as to the relative size of stomatal pores on different 
parts of a plant are made on the assumption that the stomata are evenly 
distributed over all leaves. To test this, several countings were made 
of the number of stomata per unit area of epidermis on leaves of Eucham 
Maslersi and Ficus elaslica. 

From the results it appears that the region nearest the edges of the leaf, 
particularly near the apex, is more thickly covered with stomata than the 
more central portions, in some cases the ratio being as large as ]'4 ; l-o ; but 
at quite a short distance from the edge the numbers are almost the same as 
those near the midrib. 

In the case of leaves of different ages there is a distinct gradation— the 
old leaves having most and young leaves fewest stomata per unit area, 
the largest ratio observed being 1-3 ; i-o. 

Thus in the porometer experiments upon one leaf only, the chambers 
were never near enough to the margin to be affected by the irregular 
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distribution of stomata, and in the experiments upon leaves of different 
ages, when the distribution is allowed for, there is still the same relationship 
between the mean readings. 

Therefore, whilst readings from one chamber are adequate indication of 
stomatal behaviour in a single leaf, yet when the whole plant is considered 
it is advisable to fix chambers to more than one leaf, as suggested by Balls. 

Summary or Results. 

The conditions of the porometer experiment involve the possibility, 
of a number of errors which by means of suitable precautions can to a large 
extent be eliminated. 

1. Temporary deformation of the leaf is liable to occur owing to 
the pressure difference employed to draw air through. Such deformation 
may cause undesirable changes in the stomatal pores. Any such effect 
is reduced to a minimum by using small pressure differences, and if a con- 
stant pressure is maintained the effect will be constant. 

2. Some stomata show a tendency to close when air is drarvn con- 
tinuously through them. To avoid this, the air-currcnt should be stopped 
when readings are not being taken, by placing the leaf-chamber in direct 
connexion with the outer air. 

d. The stomata of some leaves arc sensitive to shock, the handling 
involved in fixing chambers to the leaf causing the stomata to close 
almo.st completely, but recovery is fairly rapid, and two hours has been 
found sufficient. The mere tapping or shaking of some leaves may 
induce a closure of the stomata. It is therefore advisable that after the 
leaf-chamber is fixed, readings be not taken for two hours, and that the leaf 
be disturbed as little as possible. 

4. The resistance offered by the intercellular spaces to the passage 
of air through a leaf is considerable, and may have a marked effect upon the 
porometer readings. In leaves other than amphistomatous ones, it is there- 
fore advisable to reduce as far as possible the length of tissue to be traversed 
by the air-stream, by using chambers of suitable construction. 

5. In the plants investigated, stomata on different parts of the same leaf 
behave similarly under approximately similar conditions, and are open 
to about the same extent at the same time. Thus readings from one 
chamber on a leaf are sufficient indication of the stomatal behaviour of that 
leaf. 

6. Stomata on different leave.s in general behave similarly, but the 
agreement is not so close as between stomata on the same leaf. Stomata 
of a mature healthy leaf may open more widely than those of either a very 
young or very old leaf. Thus, when using a plant with several leaves, in order 
to obtain a comprehensive measure of the behaviour of its stomata, chambers 
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should be attached to more than one leaf, but for reasons already stated the 
chambers should be about the same size. 

It is with great pleasure that I record my indebtedness to Professor 
V. H. Blackman, at whose suggestion this work was undertaken, and under 
whose guidance it has been carried out. 

Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology, 

Imperial College ok Scifj»ce and Technology. 
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F 'OR some years past much discussion has taken place as to whether the 
concentration of the nutrient solution has any appreciable effect upon 
plant growth, and at the present time the controversy is far from settled. 

Brezeale ' carried out numerous water-culture experiments with wheat, 
using the transpiration as the criterion of growth. He states that ‘ it is 
evident that there is an ^optimum physical concentration of the nutritive 
solution at which water cultures of wheat thrive best, aside from variation in 
the amounts present of the different nutrient materials ’. Cameron ^ inter- 
prets these results otherwise, and claims that Brezeale has shown that, 
‘ in water-culture experiments with wheat, if a given ratio of mineral nutrients 
be maintained, relatively small effect is produced on the growing plants by 
varying the concentration over a wide range, in one case 75 parts per 
million to 7,50 parts per million, and this effect seems to be largely 
independent of the nature of the particular mixture of solutes ’. 

Hall and Underwood,* however, obtained indications that with barley 
the concentration of the nutrient solution in water culture has a definite 
effect upon growth, the total dry weight of the plants decreasing with 
the strength of the solution. Recently Stiles ■* has made further inquiry into 
the matter and states that ' the variation over a fairly wide range of the con- 
centration of the nutrient solution of rye and barley growing in water- 
cultures produces relatively little effect on the amounts of dry matter 
produced. Below a certain concentration there appears to be a definite 
falling off in the rate of growth,’ 

When the figures given by^ Stiles for the dry weights of barley in 

^ Brezeale, J. F. : Eflccl of the Concentration of tlic Nutrient Solution upon Wheat Cultures. 
Science, xxii, pp. 146-g (1905). 

* Cameron, F. K. : The Soil Solution, pp. 40-1. 

^ Hall, A. D., Brenchley, W. and Underwood, L. K. : The Soil Solution and the Mineral 
Constituents of the .Soil. Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 2O4, B. 307^ (1913'. 

‘ Stiles, W. : On the Relation between the Concentration of the Nutrient Solution and the 
Kate of Growth of Plants in Water Cultures. Ann. Bol., vol. xxix (1915). 

(Annala of Botany. Vot XXX No. CXVll. January, 
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water cultures are compared with those for thousands of plants grown 
at Rothamsted during the last nine years, it is seen that they are remarkably 
low so low as to suggest that some factor was in action at Leeds that was 
quite ignored or overlooked in the estimation of results. Plants are very 
sensitive to external influences other than those of food and water-supply, 
and the amount of light, variations of temperature, and the atmospheric 
conditions prevailing during the growing period all have definite action on 
the rate and quality of growth. Crowther and Ruston have shown that 
the smoke pollution of the air at I-eeds is so great that plant life is most 
seriou.sly affected, considerable depression in growth being caused at the 
University. This factor must have operated upon the water cultures, and 
may, to some extent at least, have vitiated the results obtained. Whereas 
at Leeds in 1914 the mean dry weight of barley-plants grown from 
April 28 to June 6 was only 0-628 grm., at Rothamsted one series grown 
simultaneously from April 27 to June 9 averaged 2-516 grm. dry weight, 
another scries averaging 2-252 grm., and this was in spite of the advantap 
gained by the Leeds plants in the frequent renewal of food solution, while 
the Rothamsted plants remained in the initial solution all through the 
experiment. 

It has been stated that ‘ plants growing in water cultures under exactly 
the same conditions are very variable and this is used as an argument for 
discounting the value of water cultures as a method of experiment.^ As 
a matter of fact, the individual variation of plants within a single series is far 
less than with similar plants growing under natural conditions in the open 
field. It is only necessary to examine carefully a small area of barley in the 
field, plant by plant, and to compare with a number of water cultures growing 
at the same time, in order to be convinced of the truth of this fact. Dactylis 
glomerata is on the whole a bad subject for water-culture experiments, but 
even in this case the range of individual variation under such conditions is 
most obviously less than between plants growing on the experimental 
plots. Mean variation from series to series is fairly great, because the period 
of the year has a very great influence upon the rate of growth, and plants 
grown in January and February may possibly not reach one-quarter the 
development (as shown by dry weight) of similar plants grown in April and 
May for the same length of time. Experiments have shown that the differ- 
ence of even a week in putting plants in water cultures has a distinct effect 
upon the total dry matter that can be produced within a given time. Every 
experimental method has its disadvantages and its weaknesses, and while 
water-culture methods are far from perfect, and indeed make no claim to be 
so, yet they do afford those conditions that are the most under the control 

* Crowther and Ruston ; Town Smoke and riant Growth. Journ. Ag. Sci., vol. vi, Ft. i', 
pp. 387-94. • Stiles, \V. : loc. cil., p. 89. 

2 Stiles anti Jorgensen ; Studies In Permeability, I, Amu liot., vol. xxix, p. 349 (1915). 
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of the operator, and for that reason, if for no other, they have a special value 
of their own. 

During the season of 1915 a number of water-culture experiments have 
been made to see if further light could be obtained as to the effect of vary- 
ing concentrations of nutrient solutions upon growth, barley being used 
as the test plant in the three main series, wheat being grown in one case 
only. Four strengths of nutrient salts were used, N, N/5, N/io, N/20, the 
N-solution being that in general use in the laboratory, containing — 

Potassium nitrate i grm. 

Magnesium sulphate .... 0*5 ,, 

Potassium di-hydrogeii phosphate . . 0*5 ,, 

Sodium chloride 0-5 ,, 

Calcium sulphate 0-5 „ 

Ferric chloride o*o^ „ 

Distilled water to make up one litre. 

The range of concentration was thus approximately 3,000, 600, 300, 
1 50 parts of food-salts per million, containing potassium, phosphate, and 
nitrogen as in the following table ; 


Parts per 
million of 

N 

Concentration of Solution 
N/5 N/io 

N/20 

KjO 

640 

12$ 

64 

3a 


304 

41 

20.5 

10*25 

N 


38 


7 


All the usual precautions were taken ; the bottles were thoroughly 
washed, new corks were used in every case, the water was obtained from 
a silver still which was kept scrupulously clean and polished, and the food- 
salts were uniform all through the experiments and were weighed up 
separately for each unit of ten plants.' The barley was a pure strain 
of ‘ Plumage ' obtained from Mr. Beaven, and the seeds were all graded 
between 0-05 and 0-06 grm. to reduce individuality as much as possible, The 
wheat was a pure line of ‘ Persian ’ wheat obtained through the kindness of 
Dr. N. Vavilov of Moscow ; these seeds had to be sown without grading, as 
the supply was very limited. 

In each experiment witli barley 130 plants were grown in units of ten. 

(1) All concentrations (N, N/j, N/io, N/30), the solutions being 
changed regularly ev'ery four days. 

(2) All concentrations, the solutions being changed once, exactly balf- 
way through the experiment. 

(3) All concentrations, the .solutions being never changed. 

Great care was taken of the roots when the solutions were being 
changed. While the bottles were refilled, one by one, the plants were 
removed, and the roots laid in a saucer containing a little solution corre- 

^ The salts used were Kahlbanm’s ‘for analysis % and the ^ock was specially resej^-ed for this 
<-‘xperiment in view of the impossibility of replacing them at the present time. 
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sponding in strength to that from which the plant was taken, so that 
no check was caused, either by slight desiccation or by shock from the roots 
being laid in pure water or in an alien solution. Each test ran for seven 
weeks, and was repeated three times at intervals of three weeks, so that 
information was obtained for plants grown early and late in the season. The 
developmental history was carefully noted, and it was found that the differ, 
ence in growth of plants in different concentrations was not only shown 
by the ultimate dry weights but was apparent to the eye through the whole 
course of the experiments, both with regard to the size of plants and type of 
growth, especially with the roots. Each plant was harvested separately, and 
the dry weights of roots and shoots recorded. 

First Series. 

Seeds sown, March 5. 

Plants put into solutions, March 15. 

Plants harvested, May 3. 

Solutions changed ' frequently ’, at regular intervals of four days. 

Solutions changed ‘ once ’, on April 8. 

Solutions frequently changed. Most of the plants started off with 
fairly normal root growth, but the N/20 ' began to vary within the first feiv 
days, remaining short, with short thin laterals, which gave the roots a square 
bunchy appearance compared to the usual long type. This ‘bunchiness’ 
persisted for several weeks, but eventually the laterals elongated more 
normally. An unusual feature of the root growth was seen in all concentra- 
tions at the end of about a month. In addition to the usual thin roots 
supplied with long thin laterals, there appeared a number of very thick long 
rootlets springing from the base of the plant, either entirely free from laterals 
or else furmished with a very few tiny ones. These rootlets were thickest 
and most numerous in the N-plants and persisted to the end, so that 
at harvest-time the roots were inclined to be thick and much less fibrous 
than usual. In the lower concentrations these roots were very prominent 
at the time of formation, but were overshadowed later on by the further 
development of fibrous rootlets, and at harvest the roots had regained a more 
normal type. 

.The development of the shoots in the plants growing in the different 
concentrations was very .similar for some long time, but gradually a falling 
off w'as noticed with the two lowest (N/ to, N/co), and by harvest-time some 
indications of this appeared even with N/5 shoots. In the N-plants the 
shoots were of an exceptionally dark green colour to the very end, the 
lowest leaves remained green and healthy, and there was no sign of red 
coloration at the base of the stem. The N/5-plants showed similar 

* For convenience of reference, the plants in the (liffereiit concentrations will be called N, N/f, 
N/io, N/20 plants. 
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development, and were nearly as dark in colour when harvested, but some 
of the lowest leaves had begun to turn yellow, 'and a trace of red was visible 
in the stem a few days before cutting. In N/io-plants these phenomena 
were more marked. The withering of the lower leaves and coloration 
of the stem had set in at an earlier date and were more pronounced, also the 
general development was less good. With the lowest concentration (N/20) 
the shoots were very much smaller than in any of the others, and were 
of a yellowish green colour, while the lowest leaves had died off a fortnight 
earlier, at the same time as the red colour appeared in the stems. 

The general trend of these observations is reflected in the dry weights 
of the plants, which will be discussed later. 

Solutions neater changed. The difference in concentration affected 
root growth immediately, each strength of solution having a definite effect 
of its own. The N/5-roots fell 
behind the normal within a ‘ 

week, being short and rather 
bushy with laterals standing j, 

out from the rootlets at an ^ 
angle. These laterals elongated 
later, and gave the roots a more * t 
typical appearance till they 
looked stronger than the N, 
but this appearance was falsi- -o 

fled by the dry weights. In j 

the lower concentrations the 
roots were very poor at first, 5 /o ft 

bunchy, with rather thick late- Curve 1. .Mean dry weights of ten Kirley-pUnts 

, growing tn niitnent solutions of difTerenl concenlra- 

rals standing out on every tions. Dotted lines show the limits of probable error. 

side, giving the roots a ‘stark’ yV"' ‘ 

appearance, but later on de- 
velopment became more normal in type, though still weak. The abnormal 
development of thick unbranched rootlets seen with ‘ frequently changed ’ 
plants was not noticed in any instance where the solution remained un- 
changed throughout the course of the experiment. Shoot growth showed 
a regular depreciation as the concentration of the nutrient solution diminished. 
The weaker the solution, the earlier etiolation set in, and the sooner did the 
lower leaves begin to die off and the red colour appear at the base of 
the stem. Towards the close of the experiment the difference in the 
amounts of water lost by transpiration was very marked, hardly any being 
given off by the N/20-plants. 

iotutio/is once changed. The single change of solution kept the 
hl-plants growing better, so that at harvest-time the plants were more 
strongly developed and of better colour than in the ‘ never changed ’ set. 

G 
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With all other concentrations the march of events was delayed, but not 
arrested. Considerable improvement occurred immediately change 

(the weaker the solution the more obvious the improvement), but the falling 
off in growth soon reasserted itself in each case, though the ‘ filbp caused 
by the renewal of the food supply was well reflected m the dry weights (see 

Table I and Curve I). 


Series i. March 15-May 3. 


Solutions changed 

I 


Solution . 


! 

Frequently . 


i 1 

Once . 1 

1 

Never . 


i Shoot . 

Foot . 

Total . 1 

Shoot , j 

Foot . 

Total . Shoot . 

Foot . Total . 

N 

N/,; 
N/10 
N/20 ' 

2-919 

2-6o8 

1-984 

1-082 

1-041 

1 0-816 
0-528 

4-001+0-142 1 
3-649 + 0-074 ' 
2-Soc + C-049 

2-63(1 

1-483 

0-791 

0-447 

0-713 

0*543 

0*447 

2-289 

3-352+0-096 1-897 

2-026 + 0-072 • 0-958 
• •238 + 0-048 0-526 

0-736 + 0-001 0-244 

0-735 2*632 + o . c;i 

0-446 1 1-404 + 0520 
0-301 1 0-827 +0'01t 
0-2 o 8 i 0-452 +0-OII 


Series 2. April 5-May 24. 


Solutions f hanged 


Solution , 


1 

Frequently . \ 


1 1 

Onoe . ' 

1 

Never . 

1 

Shoot . . 

1 Foot . \ 

Total . 1 

Shoot . 1 

i Foot . 

Total . \ Shoot . 

Fool . . Tdal 

00*^* 

4-442 

3-3*5 

1-899 

1-283 

i 1 

1-330 

1-137 

0-843 

0-6S3 

5-772+0-193 
4-502 + 0-076 
2-742 + 0-097 
i-9o6io-042 i 

3-74<' 
1-621 
‘ 0-84! 
0-363 

i*3H 

0-709 

0-470 

0-318 

5-370 + 0-209 i 3*04^ 
2*330 + 0-117 ; 1*336 
1-311+0-056 , 0-525 
0-681+0-025 1 0*253 

1-159 4*207 + C'II! 

0-631 ; 1 •767 +0-2;; 
0-409 1 O'934 + o-.'i; 
0-258 i 0*511 +0-01{ 


Series 3. April 26-Junc 14. 

Sehitwm changed 

I 


Solution . Frequently . Once . | 


1 

Shoot . 

Root . 

j Total . 1 

Shoot . 

Root , j 

Tmh 1 

Shoot . 1 

Foot . 

Total 

N 

5* ‘37 ■ 

1-320 

6-457+0-144 

3-218 

1-400 j 

4*618 + 0-117 

2*401 

1-293 

3-694 + 0-'^' 

N/5 

4-374 ; 

1-467 

i 6-041 +0-124 ; 

; 1*841 

0-804 

2*645 ±0-067 

0-922 

0-690 

i*6i 2 +C'0'- 

N/10 

j 2*286 

O'8o6 

: 3-o.>2 + 0*175 

0-428 

0*220 ■ 

0-648 + 0-0^2 

0-285 

0*233 

0*5 1 S T o--<i 

N/20 

1*254 

0-527 

1-781+0-074 

0*179 

I 

0-113 ' 

0-292 + 0-010 

o-oS5 

0'08i 

o*i06 + o-0i,- 


Tattle I. Mean dry weights in grams of ten barley-plants grown 
in nutrient solutions of various strengths. 
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Second Series. 

Seeds sown, March 27. 

Plants put in solutions, April 5. 

Plants harvested. May 24 (Plate II, Figs, i, 2, 3). 
Solutions changed ‘ frequently ’, at intervals of four days. 
Solutions changed ‘ once on April 30. 


The course of events was the same as in the first series, though growth 
wa.s more rapid owing to the more favourable season for growth, and 
differences due to the varying concentrations were more marked than in the 
earlier experiment (Curve 2). The thick rootlets in ‘ frequently changed ’ 
plants were less strongly developed. It seems probable that the frequent 
renewal of the nutrient salts caused the plants to put out the abnormal 
rootlets for some unexplained reason, particularly at the time of year when 
growth was fairly slow. When growth was more rapid, the root development 
remained more normal in type, though thick rootlets did appear to some 
extent. Later on in the year they 
were only produced by plants in 
high concentrations, the others 
bearing quite normal fibrous roots. 

It may very tentatively be sug* 
gc.sted that the thickened rootlets 
provide a means of protection at 
certain periods of growth against 
the constant change of balance due 
to the frequent renewal of the food 
solution. As they are so badly 
provided with laterals, it may be 
that they are able to prevent the 
ingress of too great and sudden an 
influx of food material at the time 
of the change of solution, so that 
they act as a kind of control. 

When growth is more rapid, the 
plant can deal with extra food 
more readily, so that the con- 
trolling function is of less impor- 



CiifiVE 3. Mean dry weights of ten barley-plants 
growing in nutrient solutions of different concen- 
trations, Dolletl Hues showlimils of probable error, 
(.april 5-May 24.) 


tance, and the thick roots are cor- 
respondingly less developed. This idea is also borne out by the fact that 
in the first series the N-plants produced very thick rootlets in quantity, 
rendering the root thick and much less fibrous than usual, thus indicating 
po.ssibly that at that time of year the plant was never able fully to cope with 
such a constant renewml of food solution of high concentration, owing to the 
relative slowness of growth which entailed the utilization of a lesser quantity 
nf plant food (see Table I). 


r. <1 
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Third Series. 

Seeds sown, Apiil id- 

Plants put into solutions, April 36. 

Plants harvested, June 14. 

Solutions changed 'frequently', every four days. 

Solutions changed ‘ once May 30 . 

This series whs started rather late in the season, so that in some vrays 
the plants exhibited more variability than in the earlier experiments. With 
^ frequently changed solutions the 

life-histories were much as usual ; 

‘ N-plants the roots were 

inclined to be rather short and 
ss \ bushy from first to last, and were 

Jo \ well supplied with the typical 

is 0-^ \ thick rootiets ; for about a month 

0.. \ the N/5-plants looked stronger 

ss " X- \ 

\ concentrations a 

^ . rapid falling oif of growth was 

\ \ exhibited. The red coloration 

\ did not appear in the stems, but 

' j ■ tlic lower leaves were dead in 

.0. \\ every case. When the solutions 

5 . '■^'■cly or never changed, the 

, ^ plants in the two lower conccn- 

" 5 Vo Si trations made little or no head- 

CURVE 3. Mean dry weights of ten barley-plants way for a long time. Root de- 
mown in nutrient solutions of different conoentra- 

tions. Doited lines show limits of probable error, velopment was checked almost 
(April 26-June 14.) entirely for three or four week-s, 

after which very long thin roots were produced. The .shoots were also 
long and very thin, with little or no tillering. The sharp falling oif in 
growth below the N/5 concentration, even when the solutions were changed, 
is well shown in the graph (Curve 3 and Table I). 


D1SCU.SS10N OF Results. 

All examination of the figures and curves of dry weight in all three 
series shows that, however the solutions are treated, there is a steady decrease 
in the dry weights of the plants as the strength of the nutrient solution gets 
less. This decrease in weight is very considerable and is always outside the 
limits of experimental error. The results run in the same direction in all the 
experiments, the differences being accentuated in the sets grown later in the 
year, when growth is more rapid. It is noticeable that the drop in dry 
weight from N to N/5 is far less when the solutions are changed frequently, 
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and in some cases (Series i and 3) the approximation is fairly close. This 
suggests the possibility that more frequent renewal of the solutions, main- 
taining more evenly the balance of the nutrient salts, would be followed by 
as much growth in the N/5 as in the N concentration, although the tendency 
is for growth to fall behind in the lower strength with small provocation. In 
other words, if it were possible to arrange an experiment in which the 
balance of the nutrient solution was kept constant by the automatic 
replacement of the food-salts absorbed, it is conceivable that plants in these 
»two concentrations might produce equal quantities of dry matter. But 
there are indications that toxic effects would set in under these circumstances 
in the N solution, as some of the constituents might be present in so great 
a quantity as actually to put a brake on plant growth. In the N/5 solution, 
on the other hand, the probability of such action is considerably less, and 
the plants would continue to make full use of the food-salts and would 
approximate in growth to those in the N solution. If this supposition 
be correct it is not true to say that the plant is indifferent to the variation in 
th^ strength of these two solutions, but that it responds to increased 
strength by increased growth. With the highest concentration, N, however, 
another factor, that of toxic action, comes into play, counterbalancing the 
increased growth and reducing it to the level of that attained with the lower 
(by5) concentration. Further experiments arc being made to obtain more 
definite information on this point, and also to find out whether there is 
an optimum concentration for growth or whether the plant will grow equally 
well within a certain range of the higher concentrations. The main point 
at issue at present is not that of equal growth in varying concentrations, but 
that of the great dilution at which it is claimed that such equal growth can 
be made. With concentrations below N/5 a very different result is obtained. 
The more frequently the solutions are changed, i. e. the closer the con- 
centrations approach to a state of constant balance, the more marked is the 
drop in the dry weights as the strength of the solution decreases. This 
implies that with the lower strengths the plant is living in a condition of 
semi-starvation. When the solutions are changed frequently, the improve- 
ment of growth is the more marked the higher the concentration (up 
to a certain limit, N/5 in this experiment), owing to the sum total of food 
supplied approximating more closely to the needs of the plant for optimum 
growth. It is difficult to imagine that, even if a constant balance of food- 
salts could be maintained, the plants in the solutions below N/5 would in 
any way approach those in the higher strengths, as, if this were indeed the 
truth, some indications of it would have been obtained by some incipient 
approximation of dry weights, such as occurred with plants in N and 
n/ 5 solutions, instead of a marked and decreasing divergence of these 
weights as the concentrations rose towards N/5, when solutions were fre- 
quently renewed. As a matter of fact, the actual dry weights of the N/io 
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and N/ao plants in frequently renewed solutions were practically the same, 
within the limits of error, in all three experiments, showing that the same 
amount of growth had taken place in each case, whereas normally plants 
grown later in the season form much more dry matter, owing to the increase 
in the rate of growth, the N and N/5 plants in the three series being about 
50 per cent, heavier than those in the first series grown seven weeks earlier. 

This indicates that with the lower 
strengths the amount of growth 
was strictly limited by the quantity 
of food supplied, and that it was 
impossible for the plants to reach 
full development with such a re- 
stricted amount. 

In the single solution with 
wheat, the solution was frequently 
changed, and the plants were 
grown on for eight weeks. In 
this case again, a steady fall in 
dry weight occurred with decrease 
of concentration, but owing to 
lack of seeds it was not possible 
to carry the comparison so far as 
with barley. The drop is less 
marked with wheat, but this may 
be because it grows more slowly than barley, so that differences are less 
accentuated within the same limits of time, though they are none the less 
definitely marked (Curve 4 and Plate II, Fig. 4). 

Before proceeding to discuss the significance of these results further, 
it may be useful to summarize the effect of varying concentration of food- 
salts obtained by different workers. 



Curve 4. Mean dry \Yeights of si.’i wheat-plants 
grown in nutrient solutions of different concentra- 
tions. Dotted lines show limits of probable error. 
Solutions frequently renewed. (March 16-May ii.) 


Worker. 

riant. 

Farts per million of Food-salts. 

Brezeale 

, Wheat 

750- 75 

growth similar. 

Stiles 

. Barley 

J,8oo 360 180 90 

' Y ^ shows 

growth similar. slight 

Hall and Underwood . . 

Barley 

decrease. 

3,000 ( 5 oo 300 150 

steady decrease in growth. 

Brenchley 

. Barley 

3,000 600 300 150 


Brenchley 


Wheat 


growth marked 
possibly decrease 
much same in growth 
(solutions changed). 

3,000 600 300 150 

steady decrease in growth 
(solutions not changed). 

3,000 600 300 130 

steady decrease in growth 
(solutions changed). 
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The above table shows how great are the discrepancies between the 
results of several workers dealing with the same species by the same method 
of water-culture experiments. In the explicit statement by Cameron quoted 
earlier, it is claimed that the effect of the varying concentrations is largely 
independent of the particular mixture of solutes. If this statement be true, 
it matters little what nutrient solution is used, provided plants will make 
wood growth in it, and the argument cannot be advanced that the difference 
in composition of the solution explains the discrepancies between the results, 
concentration being the only point at issue, provided that balance or a given 
ratio of nutrient salts be maintained as far as possible. Stiles ‘ probably 
came very close to the truth in saying that ‘possibly in the American 
e.xperiments something other than concentration of salts was acting as 
a limiting factor in all cases’, but apparently he failed to see that the 
same remark may have had a very pertinent bearing upon his own results, 
owing possibly to the smoke factor in the Leeds district. Brezeale 
found with wheat that about 300 parts per million of food-salts gave 
maximum growth, and that growth fell off as the concentration increased to 
7jo parts per million or decreased to 75 parts per million, whereas at 
Rothamsted wheat shows a steady depreciation of growth as the concentra- 
tion decreases from 600 to 1 50, well within the former range. Stiles maintains 
that barley grows equally well within the range of 1,800 to 180 pts. per. mil., 
and only shows a slight depression with as little as 90 pts. per. mil., whereas 
at Rothamsted a great and marked decrease in growth occurs from 600 to 
150 pts. per. mil. It seems more than probable that some depressing factor 
must have been at work in the Leeds experiments, which tended to equalize 
the growth of the plants by hindering them in some way which prevented 
normal development and reduced growth to a dead level. Such a factor 
might be provided by the presence of minute quantities of a toxic body 
in the distilled water or in the salts used for making up nutrient solu- 
tions. Experience has shown that the presence of the merest traces of 
copper salts in differential experiments w'ill vitiate growth to such an extent 
as to make comparison useless, and unless the water is prepared with 
the utmost care such toxic substances find only too easy an entrance. 
Unfavourable atmospheric conditions, unsuitable temperature, lack of 
cleanliness in working, growth of algae in culture bottles, and the admit- 
tance of light to the roots are a few of the factors which may adversely 
affect growth, and which have to be taken into consideration in estimating 
results if they come into play. It is impossible to generalize from water 
cultures to sand or soil cultures, or from one species to another, but so far 
as the growth of barley and wheat in water cultures is concerned, this 
last experiment at Rothamsted upholds the earlier contention of Hall and 
Underwood that the concentration of the nutrient solution influences very 
1 Stiles, W. : Review, Journ. Ecol., vol, ii, p. 54 (1914)- 
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greatly the rate of growth of plants. Not only is the rate of growth affected, 
hut the amount of growth is strictly limited by the quantity of available food 
when the nutrient solutions are dilute. Little work has yet been done with 
higher concentrations, but it is possible (see page 85) that toxic action due 
to over-nutrition from too great a supply of food-salts comes in to counter- 
balance or replace the increase of growth caused by increase of nutriment 
which occurs with lower strengths. 

Although the experiments fail to corroborate the idea that concentra* 
tion is unimportant within very wide limits, still they fully support other 
observations made by Stiles. In every case there is a drop in the dry 
weight of plants grown in any concentration according to the frequency with 
which the solutions arc changed, the ‘ frequently changed plants being 
heavier than the ‘ once changed ’, and the ‘ once changed ’ than the ‘ never 
changed ’. With the normal strength it is probable that there is a sufficient 
supply of food material even when no renewal of solution takes place. 
In one case, barley was grown in such a normal solution for over eight 
weeks, and analyses made at the end of the experiment showed that 25 
per cent, of the initial nitrogen still remained in the solution, and as the 
nitrogen compounds are absorbed in greater quantities than other salts it is 
evident that an ample sufficiency remained, if the quantity of the salts were 
the only factor concerned. Thus it is probable that with this concentration 
the question of starvation docs not arise, and that the steady decrease 
in weight is really associated with the change of balance of the nutrient 
salts, the plants being the better the closer the initial balance is maintained, 

With the lower concentrations, the drop in weight from ‘ frequently 
changed ’ plants to the others was much heavier. Since with the normal 
solution the decrease in weight due to the balance of the food-salts was 
so much less marked, it seems permissible to assume that the very heavy 
drop with the lower concentrations is due largely to quite another 
cause, that of varying degrees of starvation through lack of sufficient 
nutriment. When the solutions are changed as often as once in four da) s, 
twelve times altogether, the plant has access during its lifetime to a far 
greater store of food material than when solutions are seldom or never 
changed. Consequently such plants suffer less from the .starving effects due 
to the low concentrations of the food-salts in solution, but still the response 
corresponds strictly to the amount of food available at any one time. There- 
fore it seems evident that with the normal solution the change in the 
balance of food-salts has a hindering action upon the growth of barley, and 
that this hindrance is coupled with varying degrees of starvation as the con- 
centration decreases, being specially accentuated in those cases in which the 
solution is never changed. 

It has frequently been noted that the variation in the strength of 
the food solution not only affects the total dry weight of the plant, but 
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also has a very marked action upon the relative rate of growth of roots and 
shoots, and this is well shown in the experiments under discussion. All the 
way through, the shoot responds more sharply than the root to the changes 
in food supply ; consequently, as the solution decreases in strength the ratio 
between the dry weights of shoots and roots also decreases ; in other words, 
the weights of the roots and shoots tend to approximate more closely as the 
supply of nutriment gets smaller, until in some cases with very dilute solu- 
tions the root is as heavy as, or even heavier than, the shoot (Table II). The 
change in ratio takes place always, whether the solutions are changed or not 
during growth, but it is most marked in those cases in which great starvation 
has ensued owing to the low concentrations not being renewed. It seems as 
though the plant makes every endeavour to supply itself with adequate 
nutriment, and as if, when the food supply is low, it strives to make as much 
root growth as possible so as to offer the greatest absorbing surface for 
whatever nutriment may be available. 


Shoot /Root Ratio. 


Series i. March 15-May 3. 



X 

N/5 

N/>o 

N/'20 

Solutious changed frequeutly . . 

2*691 

2*506 

*'43^ 

2*468 

„ „ once , . , 

3*702 

i'T.V 

1*770 

*•548 

„ „ never . . . 

2*580 

2*149 

1*750 

1-174 

Series 2. 

April 5-May 24. 

N -N/s 

N, 10 

N/20 

Solutions changed fretjuently . . 

XV4I 

2-9n6 

2*252 

1.S76 

5, ,, once . . . 

2*830 

2*288 

1*791 

1*144 

,, „ never . . . 

2*630 

i*$oo 

1-285 

0*979 

Series 3. 

April 

N 

26-Jllnc 14. 

N'/s 

X,- 10 

N/ 20 

Solutions changed frequently . . 

.v 89-’ 


2*835 

2*379 

,, ,, once . . . 

2*297 

2*289 

1*946 

1*582 

,, ,, never . . . 

1*857 


1*226 

1-039 


Tabic II. Showing the ratio between the shoots and roots of the 
barley-plants whose mean dry weights are given in Table I. 


Summary. 

When plants, such as barley and wheat, are grown in water cultures 
under favourable conditions, the concentration of the nutrient solution, up 
to a comparatively high strength, has a great effect upon the rate and 
amount of growth, even when the balance of the solution approximates 
to a constant level. Starvation effects, due to insufficient nutriment, are 
evident in much stronger concentrations than has been admitted by some 
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other observers. The action of different high concentrations of constant 
balance has not yet been determined, and it is uncertain whether there 
is an optimum strength, above and below which growth falls off, or vjhether 
there is a range of concentrations between which the plants will make 
equally good growth. It seems evident, however, that if water cultures 
with wheat and barley are carried out under advantageous growth- 
conditions, complete and maximum growth cannot be obtained in 
a solution containing the amount of potash and phosphoric acid (KjQ 
a8 p.p.m., P2O5 7 p.p.m.) stated by Cameron to exist in the soil solution. 

‘ Rothamsteu, 

October^ ^ 9 * 5 * 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE II. 

lllusiratiug Dr. Brenebley’s paper on Conaniration oj WaUr Culluies. 

Fig, 1. Photograph showing the growth of barlcy*plants in water cullures when solutions were 
freqxiently renewed, Concentration of solutions, N, N/5, X/io, N/ao. Series II. 

Fig. 2. As above, but solutions changed once only. Series II. 

Fig. 3. As above, but solutions never ch.anged. Series II. 

Fig. 4. Photograph showing tbe growth of wheat-plants in water cultures when solnlions w ere 
frequently renewed. Concentration of solutions, N, N/5, N/10, N/20. 



The Origin of the Endodermis in the Stem of Hippuris. 


BY 

KATE BARRATT, B.Sc., 

ntmcmirator in Botany, Imperial College of Science an,i Technology, London. 

With six Figures in the Text. 

T he question of the three germinal layers exhibited by the stem 
and root of Dicotyledons is a very old one, and has been the subject of 
investigation by many botanists. The idea that these three developing layers 
were the initials of definite tracts of tissue of the adult plant was first put 
forward by Hanstein. He supposed that of these three layers or histogens, 
the dermatogen gave rise to the epidermis, the periblem to the cortex, and 
the plerome to the central cylinder. 

The fact that in the adult organs the innermost layer of the parenchyma- 
tous tissue surrounding the central cylinder is frequently differentiated 
by special characters has given to this layer, the endodermis, a special 
significance. The reason that it has acquired so much importance is that 
it has generally been regarded as the innermost layer of the cortex and 
developed from the innermost layer of the periblem, forming thus the 
boundary of the stele. 

The importance of the endodermis as a morphological unit thus 
obviously depends on the uniformity of its mode of origin. This was 
realized by Schoutc (1), who in 1902 published a general review of the stelar 
theory, and incidentally made a critical examination of a number of stems 
and roots. He showed that the majority of species examined exhibited 
a well-marked endodermis. The origin of this layer from the apical tissue 
of the stem was investigated in the case of only six species, in some 
of which no distinction between periblem and plerome could be made 
out. Among the plants examined was Hippuris vulgaris, in the stem of 
which the apical structure is so clear that it has become a classical type 
for u.se in the laboratory. 

Schoute, using series of transverse and longitudinal sections, traced the 
history of the development of the tissues from the apex to the mature part 
of the plant, and was led to the conclusion that here not only the endodermis, 
hut several other layers of the cortex were derived from the plerome. 

[Annals of Botany, Vol» X2X. No, CZVU. January^ 19x9.} 
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This observation was directly opposed to the generally accepted ideaof 
the origin of the tissues of Hippuris put forward by Sanio ( 2 ), according to 
which the endodermis was derived from the innermost periblem layer. 

Since Schoute’s observation has so far received no independent con- 
firmation, a re-examination of the critical case of Hippuris seemed desirable, 
and material was therefore collected in the spring of 1914 and 191- 
Schoute’s methods of investigation were closely followed. Stem apices were 
selected from shoots of various sizes, care being expended to choose only 
straight ones. These were embedded and cut in series of transverse sections 
up to within a distance of about 100 p from the ape.x. The block was then 
rotated at right angles, and the remainder of the apex cut in a longitudinal 
series. 

The advantage of this method is apparent. A median longitudinal 
section through the apex shows very clearly the distinction between 
the periblem and plerome, which is made evident by the small number and 
extreme regularity of the layers of periblem cells which form a series 
of caps covering the central column of plerome, in which the cells are 
less regularly arranged. In transverse 'sections the distinction is not so 
clear in this region, and the use therefore of longitudinal sections through the 
extreme apex of a stem of which the lower part is cut transversely, enables 
one to determine the exact number of periblem layers concerned in the 
origin of the mature tissues. 

It is thus possible to trace with certainty the critical layer, the innermost 
of the periblem, and to identify the structure derived from it. 

In order to be quite certain about the position of the delicate cell-walls 
of the developing tissues, it is necessary to clear away the cell-contents, 
and this can only be done satisfactorily by the use of eau de Javelle on 
the sections. The clearing agents failed to penetrate the fixed material 
in bulk, even after the lapse of several days ; on the other hand, the fresh 
material, though sufficiently cleared, was unsatisfactory because the cell-walls 
were also affected, losing their original firm contour, and in some ca.ses 
actually breaking down. In order to be able to use eau de javelle on serial 
sections, it was necessary to employ a fixative other than albumen ; water 
alone, collodion, and collodion with clove oil were tried, and a mixture of the 
latter in the proportion of i : •j was found most satisfactory. With this fixa- 
tive it is necessary, first, to float out the sections on water and then to transfer 
them to a slide smeared with the mixture. It is essential to have absolutely 
clean slides and to use fixative recently made up. 

Of the many different stains employed, polychrome methylene blue 
gave the best results. It is, however, difficult to keep sufficient stain in the 
sections owing to its tendency to wash out in alcohol, unless the sections are 
mordanted after staining by placing them for a few minutes in a 10 per cent, 
solution of ammonium molybdate. 
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The advantages of polychrome methylene blue are twofold ; it is a very 
quick and easily controlled stain, and it differentiates well. The walls 
of the cells lining the air-passages stain differently from the others, and 
are thereby easily distinguished even in longitudinal sections. 

The structure of the apex of the stem as seen in median longitudinal 
section (Fig. i) exhibits an arrangement of cell-layers which follows dia- 
grammatically the scheme set forth for stem apices in general. The outside 
is clothed by a single layer of regularly arranged cells, which constitutes 
a typical dermatogen. Within this, in the specimen figured, are five regular 
layers of cells forming the periblem. The cells of these differ little in form 
from those of the dermatogen. Within these, the cells of the plerome are 
more irregularly arranged, owing to the fact that they divide by both 
periclinal and anticlinal walls. 



Flo, I, Lonsiludinal section of tip of stem of Hifpin i! Vulcan!. ,t, (Ierm.ilogen ; /, periblem ; 

pL plcroire. 

There is considerable variation in the size of the stem apices, and 
the number of periblem caps in the material c.xamined varies from three to 
six. The general arrangement in other respects is quite consistent. 

On turning to the transverse series and examining the first section 
(Fig. %) it is a simple matter to interpret the layers of cells in terms of the 
longitudinal section. In some cases there is more difference between the 
size of cells of the periblem and those of the plerome than appears in 
the .specimen figured. This difference becomes more pronounced as the 
sections are traced further down the stem. The cells of the plerome at an 
early stage divide rapidly by walls in all directions, thus producing a large 
number of small cells. The method of division is fairly regular. One cell 
divides into two, and these again divide independently by walls nearly 
at right angles, thus forming groups of four cells. These groups frequently 
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continue segmenting, but it is generally possible, for quite a long time, 
to trace the outlines of these groups which originate from separate initials. 
The cells of the periblem do not divide so early, but enlarge to keep pace 
with the increasing bulk of plerome, and later divide by anticlinal walls, 
thus preserving the original number of layers. 

The air-channels bt^in to form in the periblem as intercellular spaces at 
the angles between cells of different layers. As a result, one finds rings 
of small air-spaces appearing between successive layers of periblem cells. 



Fig. 2. Tranisverse scction'of same tip afregion where the longitiuliiial section ends. 

Such spaces arc never found between the dermatogen and the first layer 
of the periblem ; moreover, the ring of canals between the first and second 
periblem layers develops a little later than the ones within. As can be seen 
by reference to Fig. 3, there are four rings of canals developing. 

At this stage the cells of the periblem begin to divide, and the subse- 
quent arrangement of the cortical cells and air-canals is dependent on 
the direction in which these periblem cells segment. The innermost layer 
becomes divided by periclinal walls which are laid down in such a way as to 
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abut upon an air-space at either end. The relative position of the original 
ceils is preserved, as very little growth of the daughter-cells takes place for 
some time subsequent to the division (Fig. 3). In the outer layers the 
original cells may undergo subdivision into two or three, rarely more. The 
walls may be laid down in any direction, which is however determined by the 
position of neighbouring air-canals, since the ends of these walls invariably 
abut upon these passages. Thus at this stage every intercellular space 
is a centre from which a varying number of walls radiate (Figs. 3, 4). With 
the increase in size of the stem which now follows, the cells of the develop- 



Fig. 3, Transverse section showing the innermost layer of periblem afier the division into inner 
and Ollier cells. innermost periblem layer. 


ing cortex undergo further subdivision, whilst at the same time the inter- 
cellular spaces enlarge enormously, owing to the rapid growth of these cells 
which surround, and eventually form single chains of cells separating them. 

The development of the system of intercellular spaces just described 
serves to differentiate, very markedly in the young stem, the nodes and 
internodes, since the air-canals are only developed in the latter. 

In the young nodes, on the other hand, cell-division takes place 
lo a greater extent than in the internodes, first in connexion with the 
formation of the leaf-rudiments, secondly with the laying down of the pro- 
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Fig. 4. Transverse section showing the further division of the periblem cells and the firM 
appearance of the fifth ring of air-canals 



J ig. 5, Transverse section in the region of a node, about the same level as Fig. 4. 
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cambial strands of the leaf-traces, and thirdly to keep pace with the rapid 
increase in size of the young cortex consequent upon the formation of 
the air-canals in the internodes. For this reason the identity of the original 
peiiblem caps and their constituent cells is more difficult to trace in the 
node, though the contour of the original cells can as a rule be recognized 
by tiie thickness of their walls {see Fig. 5). 

It has already been indicated that the number of circles of air-canals 
is related to the number of layers of periblem, being one fewer ; thus, in 
the specimen figured with five periblem caps there are four rings of canals 
(Fig. .l). In older parts of the stem, however, additional rings can 
be observed, and it is in studying the modes of formation of these additional 
intercellular spaces that the part played by the plerome in contributing to 
the inner region of the cortex, including the endodermis, becomes clear. 

It is necessary therefore to return and to consider in some detail 
the fate of the most internal layer of the periblem. As described above, the 
first dividing-wall runs tangentially across the cell from one air-canal 
to another (Fig. 3). Further segmentation takes place in the inner and 
larger of the two cells so formed, and in this the next wall is placed in 
an obliquely radial direction, with its outer end usually based upon an 
air-canal. .Where the inner end of this wall intersects the wall of the outer- 
most plerome cell a new intercellular space arises, and thus is initiated a fifth 
ring of air-canals (Fig, 4, ac?). It is obvious that cells bounding these canals 
on the inner side must be derived from the plerome, and this can be readily 
confirmed. Moreover, it not infrequently happens that in the development 
uf the fourth ring of air-canals the separating cell-walls of the two cells 
bounding it on its inner side may split apart, thus permitting the enlargement 
of a plerome cell which thus becomes the inner boundary of the canal. The 
whole plerome is at this stage actively enlarging, but the outermost cells 
divide for the most part by radial walls, and also increase in size in a tangen- 
tial direction. They thus form a fairly well defined layer distinct from the 
rest of the plerome. Although no regular sequence can be traced in their 
divisions, they sooner or later divide by tangential walls into inner and 
outer cells (Fig. 6). This stage can be traced for some distance down the 
stem. Both layers may undergo subdivision by radial walls. The cells of 
the outer layer eventually enlarge and become rounded off as intercellular 
spaces develop between them. Eventually the cells of the inner layer 
undergo a tangential division, and the relative position of the two layers of 
cells so formed remains unaltered in the mature stem. The innermost layer 
is the endodermis, and later develops the cuticularized folded band on 
the radial walls. 

Considerable variation may be seen from the process just described. 
Some of the divisions may be omitted or, in other cases, may be increased 
w number, but on the whole the general sequence of development in 

H 
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the outer part of the plerome is that described above, and thus normally 
three layers of the inner cortex, including the endodermis, take their origi,, 

from the outer plerome. , . , , 

This conclusion agrees with that of Schoute, and is thus directly 
Opposed to the earlier explanation given by Sanio, who considered that the 


t-ND 



Fig. 6. Transverse section through older stem, showing the formation of the endodermis aiHi 
final appearance of air canals, end.^ endodennis. 


three layers in question originated by the subdivision of the innermost la)tr 
of the periblem. 

Although the observations do not coincide in exact detail with those of 
Schoute, this is probably to be accounted for by the fact that, owing to tins 
investigation having been confined to this one species, it was possible 
to examine a large number of apices and thus to obviate the disadvantages 
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connected with a description of one particular specimen. There is a wide 
variation in dimensions of the stem at the apex which is associated with dif- 
ferences in the number of periblem caps and bulk of the plerome. The 
number of the former may even vary in one and the same apex, as, for 
instance, in one specimen examined there were five caps on the one side of 
the stem and four on the other. The results of this investigation therefore 
confirm the observations of Schoute, and emphasize his conclusion that the 
endodermis cannot be regarded as a layer of definite morphological value. 
That is to say, its ontogenetic history is shown to be variable as elucidated 
by a study of cell-lineage. The only criterion of morphological identity in 
such instances would have to reside in the stnicture of the completely 
differentiated tissues, irrespective of their cellular history. This was, speak- 
ing generally, the position adopted by VanTieghem, and whilst it illustrates 
the plasticity of the plant cells in diflferentiating into this or that form 
of tissue, it emphasizes the abstract character of the so-called morphology 
of the tissues themselves. 
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The Development of the Sorus and Sporangium and 
the Prothallus of Peranema cyatheoides, D. Don. 


BY 

R. C. DAVIE, M.A., B.Sc., 

iM turar in Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 

With Plate III and two Figures in the Text. 

I N a paper in the Annals of Botany, vol. xxvi, 191®, it was suggested that 
Peranema cyatheoides^ D. Don, occupied a position intermediate between 
the Cyatheaceae and the Aspidieae group of Polypodiaceae. Various 
features of the mature plant, including those of the vascular system and the 
sporangium, suggested a relationship with the species of Nephrodium and 
especially with N. Fitix-mas, Rich. Developmental stages of the sorus and 
sporangium have since been studied in material grown in the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden and kindly forwarded to me by Professor F. O. Bower, 
F.R.S. Fresh spores were sent from India through the kindness of the 
Director of the Calcutta Botanic Garden, and young plants were reared from 
them by Mr. L. B. Stewart, Plant Propagator in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh. In the Edinburgh Garden there are now half a dozen strong 
and healthy plants of Peranema. I tender my thanks to the gentlemen to 
whose courtesy this result is due. 

Develop.ment or the Sorus. 

From the earliest stages available it appears that the sorus is very soon 
after its appearance covered almost completely by the indusium (PI. Ill, 
Fig. I ). This indusium is composed, in the main, of a single series of cells 
though near the highest point of its curve and near its tip there are two cell- 
layers. It forms a scale attached at one side along a semicircular line to the 
under surface of the leaf and bent over the top of the receptacle. At one 
point the receptacle is, for a width of three cells, uncovered by the indusium. 
Below this point are one or two cells continuous with the series forming the 
epidermis of the leaf and with walls thickened like those of the cells of the 
indusium (Fig. i). This suggests thepresence of a small second flap. Sec- 
tions through older soi l confirm the suggestion, since in these a distinct small 
second flap or edge of a cup is present (Figs. » and 3). In Fig. 3 the further 
curving over of the main indusial flap is shown. This is still more accen- 
tuated in Fig. 4, where the commencement of an extension of the receptacle 
at right angles to the leaf-surface can be distinguished. The second flap 

[Anaals of Botany, Vol. XXX. Bo. CXVII. Janoary, 1916.I 
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still is present as the sorus lengthens (Fig. 5 )- When the receptacle grows 
out further as the narrow stalk of the sorus, the curving over of the indusial 
flap is very marked. It is then curved back on one side, until the portion 

by svhich it is attached to the 



stalk is almost parallel to 
the surface of the leaf (Text- 
fig. i). The earliest indica- 
tions of this recurving at the 
side are seen in Fig. 4 . 

Of the second flap there 
remains in the older sorus 
only a mere knob, seen on 
the left side of Text-fig. i, 
at the top of the stalk. The 
extreme tip of the indusium 
is bent in (Text-fig. i), and 
between the recurved tip 
and the stalk is a narrow slit, 
which appears on the surface 
of the sorus as an elongated 
pore. This slit marks the 
edge of the ‘ cup ’ forming 
the indusium. In a trans- 
verse or oblique section of 
the mature sorus the two 
edges of the ' cup ’ may be 
seen (cf. PI. Ill, h'ig. 6 , and 
Ann.ofBol.,xxvi, PI. XXIX, 

Fig- >5)- 

These sections through 
the sorus show that the in- 
dusiura arises as a cup round 
the receptacle, that one side 
of the cup is strongly de- 
veloped and curved over the 
top of the receptacle, while 


TEXT-riG. I. Vertical section through a semi-mature 
sorus, showing the ‘stalk’ fully developed. The main 
indusial flap now completely covers the wide receptacle and 
is incurved at its tip. The small knob opposite to this 
incurved tip represents the remains of the laggard portion of 
the indusium. The ‘kink’ shown in PI. Ill, Fig. 4 has 
developed as the series of cells on the right of the sorus 
and now extends almost at right angles to the ‘ stalk The 
youngest sporangia occur among the stalks of the oldest at 
the summit of the receptacle ; quite young sporangia appear 
at its margins. The sequence of sporangia is thus at first 
basipetal, and later mixed, x 65. 


a small portion on the other 
side is suppressed in de- 
velopment. On this side at 
maturity the edges of the 
remainder of the indusium 
curve in to form a pore. 

The receptacle, at first 
only slightly raised above the 
surface of the leaf (Fig. i)i 
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becomes pushed out on the side at first uncovered by the indusium (Fig. 2) 
and may remain exposed until sporangia appear (Fig. %). In some sori the 
indusium covers the receptacle entirely, even before the sporangia are fully 
defined (Fig. 3). 

As the sorus grows older, an elongation of the receptacle goes on 
(Figs. 3 and 5), the central part of the.resulting .stalk being continuous with 
the receptacle, and the peripheral part continuous with the indusium. The 
side of the indusium in F'ig. 4 up almost to the ‘ kink ’ represents the portion 
which later becomes one side of the soral stalk (the portion up to the sharp 
bend below the start of the indusial flap in Text-fig. i). The number of cells 
from side to side across the base of the sorus in Fig. 4 is exactly the same 
as the number across the stalk of the mature sorus in Text-fig. i, while the 
number of cells from n: to i in Fig. 4 corresponds with the number from aKo b 
in Text-fig. I. (A counting of the number of cells in length and width of 
the stalk of the sorus figured in Fig. 13, Ann. of Bot., xxvi,Pl. XXIX, gives 
precisely the same results. As this sorus was cut from another plant and 
the figure was made long before the material which forms the subject of this 
present paper was obtained, it is interesting to observe how closely the sori 
adhere to one type of construction. Comparison of herbarium specimens 
collected at wide intervals of time shows how constantly the sori preserve 
the same size and form.) The elongated condition of the cells of the stalk 
in Text-fig. I suggests what a comparison of Fig. 4 and Text-fig. i makes 
obvious, that, to produce the mature condition, there has been simply 
a lengthening of the cells at the base of the receptacle, and of the cells of 
the tissues which in the young sorus are continuous with the indusium. 
Apparently cell-divisions go on in the superficial layers of the young sorus 
until sporangia are initiated on the receptacle. Then a lengthening of the 
individual cells of receptacle and superficial layers produces the stalk of 
the mature sorus. 

The receptacle in the youngest stages examined has in tangential 
section the outline of an hour-glass. In median section it is shown ctu ved 
at its tip towards the edge of the leaf (Fig. i). It widens at its apex as it 
grows older (Fig. 3) ; its lower portion becomes constricted, its apex broadly 
dome-shaped (Figs, 4 and 5). The broad dome-shape is found in the fully 
developed sorus (Text-fig. i). 

In even the youngest leaves which bear sporangia, the vascular tissue in 
the veins is defined. The young sorus is always produced below a vein, and 
the vascular tissue of the vein runs into the base of the sorus. In the earliest 
stages no tracheidal tissue is present in the upper portion of the receptacle or 
in the stalk (Figs, i, 2, and 5), but the cells of the central series, particularly in 
the lower part of the stalk, become very much elongated, and are narrow even 
>11 a fairly young sorus (Fig. 5). When the .stalk reaches its full length, the 
cells of its central region are more or less in process of change into tracheides ; 
tracheides are at the same time defined in the receptacle proper. In the 
Mature sorus the tracheidal system runs as a narrow strip up through the 
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stalk of the sorus and ends as a fan below the apex of the wide receptacle, 
Through the base of the stalk this tracheidal system is continuous with the 
series of tracheides in the vascular strand of the vein upon which the soriis 
is inserted (cf. Annals of Botany, xxvi, PI. XXIX, Fig. 13), 

Sporangia appear upon the receptacle as soon as it begins to lengthen 
(Fig. a). The first sporangium occurs in varying positions on the surfacc- 
sometimes near the junction of the large indusial flap with the receptacle 
(Figl 3) ; sometimes near the edge of the reduced flap (Fig. %) ; sometimes 
midway between these positions. 

The first sporangium is rapidly succeeded by others, which arise close 
to it. Two sporangia of approximately the same age sometimes occupy 
positions near the apex of the receptacle, while others very slightly younger 
appear nearer to its margins (Fig. 4). 

. A comparison of the condition shown in Fig.4 with that in Text-fig. i, in 
which the oldest sporangia occupy the summit of the receptacle, while young 
sporangia appear at the margins, leads us to conclude that the sequence is 
in the main basipetal, but that the sporangia succeed one another rapidly. 

In Text-fig. I the youngest sporangia figured are at the apex of the 
receptacle, among the stalks of the oldest. This mixed condition of the 
mature sorus was figured in Ann. of Bot., xxvi, PI. XXIX, Figs. 13, 14, and 
15. The suggestion made in the earlier paper (ibid., p. 254) that the sorus 
is of a mixed type upon a Gradate receptacle is confirmed by the details 
shown in Fig. 4 and Text-fig. i. The sequence of sporangia shown in these 
figures proves that the succession of the earliest sporangia is essentially 
basipetal. 


Development of the Sporangium. 

The earliest stages of the development of the sporangium are figured in 
Text-fig. 2, a-i. The cell which becomes a sporangium is often wedge- 
shaped (n). The first wall may be transverse {a and b) or oblique (c'andr/). 
The oblique wall more frequently occurs, to judge by the condition of various 
later stages and /i). f suggests a later condition of the type shown in 
b. Where the first wall is transverse the one which immediately succeeds it 
is oblique (e and /), and this second oblique wall commonly meets the first 
at its junction with the lateral wall (e and /). Where the first wall is 
oblique, it may meet the lateral wall at its junction with one of the walls 
forming the wedge-shaped base of the cell {g and h ) ; it may meet the lateral 
wall about half-way down its length (d). or it may meet one of the basal 
walls (r). A wall next cuts the oblique wall at right angles (g), and that 
which succeeds this is parallel to the first oblique wall (h). In i is shown 
the central cell of the capsule fully formed, while the cells of the stalf 
are definitely delimited. The later stages in the development of the 
sporangium and the mature sporangium itself have already been described 
(loc. cit., p. 254). The mature sporangium is long-stalked, and has a® 
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oblique annulus, the cells of which are continuous past the stalk (loc. cit., 
PL XXIX, Figs. 16 and 19). 

VVe can now consider how these features of the sorus and sporangium 


affect the systematic 
position alreadyassigned 
(loc. cit., pp. 264-5) to 
Peranema. 

The character of the 
vascular system and the 
structure of the mature 



sorus and sporangium 
led to the conclusion 
that Peranema occupied 
a position intermediate 
between the Cyatheaceae 
and the Aspidieae group 
of Polypodiaceae. A 
basal indusium of cup- 
type is characteristic of 
the genus Cyathea and 
other advanced types of 
the Cyatheaceae (Bower, 
' 99 , p. 52). In Peranema 





the cup is ‘ developed 
unequally on its two 
sides and contracted at 
its rim, which is turned 
inwards’ (Davie, ’ 12 , 
p. 253). The early stages 
show that it is of the 
Cyathea type, with a 
part of one side of the 
cup lagging behind the 
rest of the indusium (cf. 
above, pp. joi, 102). 


Text-fig. 2. a. Ayoungspor-ingiura, showingaweiige-Bhaped 
base. The first division-wall is transverse, x 450. 4 . Another 
form of young sporangium, with a transverse first division-wall. 
X 450. c. A-young sporangium, with wedge-shaped base and 
oblique first division-wall, x 660- d. Two young sporangia, 
with oblique first division-walls meeting tile lateral walls of the 
sporangia, x 660. e. A young sporangium, of the type shown 
in a, with the second division-wall oblique .and meeUng the first 
transverse division-wall at its junction with one of the lateral 
walls. X 450. f. A young spos.-ingiuni of the type shown in 
4, with an oblique division-wal! succeeding the first transverse 
division-wall, x 450. 4'. A yonng sporangium, of Ihe type 

shown in d, with an oblique second division-wall meeting the 
first division-wali. X 450- 4 . An older sporangium, of the 

type shown in g, with the covering cell of the capsule defined 
and an oblique third division-wall meeting the second wall and 
parallel to the first, x 450. i. A sponinginm with the stalk 
and the central cell defined, x 45 '^* 


The Stalk is apparently 

a late growth, due to an elongation of certain cells of the receptacle 
and superficial layers. The sorus with its basal cup-indusium is certainly 
of Cyatheaceous type. The form of the receptacle— widely dome-shaped 
at maturity — recalls that found among the Gradatae (Bower, Land 
f lora, p. 635). The first sporangia arise commonly at the apex of the 
3 'cceptacle ; the subsequent sporangia show clear indications of follow- 
ing in basipetal sequence. But the mature sorus is a mixed one. This 
shows a step in advance of the Cyatheaceae. The sporangium develops in 
the manner of one of the Gradatae (loc. cit., p. 638). The wedge-shaped 
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base and the oblique first wall correspond to similar features in the 
sporangia of Thyrsopteris and Alsophila (loc. cit., pp. 59 °, 603). The early 
segmentations in the sporangia in Text-fig. 3 , gi ^nd h, aie of the 
Cyatheaceous type. Those found in c and d are apparently also to be found 
in some species of Nephrodium {Kundig, ’88). The early divisions shown in 
b and / resemble those in tlie Polypodiaceous sporangium, to which the 
mature sporangium of Pcranema, with its long stalk and almost vertical 
annulus, bears some resemblance. Thus some sporangia figured resemble 
those of the Cyatheaceae, others those of the Polypodiaceae. And as 
a whole the sporangium of Peramma is intermediate between those charac- 
teristic of the Cyatheaceae and those found in the Polypodiaceae, although 
there is in it a preponderance of Cyatheaceous characters. We have then 
to set against a distinctly Ncphrodioid vascular system, mixed sorus and 
‘ aspidioid ■ spores (Davie, ’ 12 . pp. 255, 264), a Cyatheaceous indusium and 
early sporangial segmentation, a Gradate receptacle and early sporaiigial 
sequence and spore-number (loc. cit., p. 2^4)' We conclude that Perauema 
is a Fern descended from a Cyatheaceous line and somewhat advanced on 
the main Cyatheaceous type towards a ‘Nephrodioid ’ type. 

This is interesting, apart from general phyletic considerations, in the 
light which it throws upon the sorus of Nephrodium. If the whole of one 
side of the cup of the Cyatheaceous sorus were to be suppressed, and the 
other side much developed so as to overarch the receptacle, we should have 
the type of Nephrodium. In Pcranema wc have in the early sorus a partial 
suppression of the one side of the cup and a great overarching development 
of the remainder of the indusium. If wc for the moment neglect the 
presence of the stalk, we have in the early Pcranema sorus the intermediate 
stage between the type of the Cyatheaceous sorus and that of Nephrodium. 
The extension of the sorus of Pcranema beyond the level of the leaf-surface 
seems to permit of an increase of the receptacular area upon which the 
sporangia may be developed. In well-developed sori the sporangia are 
actually produced all round the stalk (cf. PI. Ill, Fig. 6). Even in the ordinary 
sorus there is a tendency to extend the receptacle upwards towards the 
leaf-surface (the figures of the sorus are reversed from their natural position, 
since in nature the sorus grows vertically downwards from the under surface 
of the leaf), while the indusium becomes very much stretched out over this 
extension. The section figured in Fig. 6 was cut transversely to the stalk, 
just above the junction-point of stalk and sorus, and it shows how the large 
‘ flap ' of the indusium becomes extended on the side of the stalk from which 
it arose and pushed some distance along the stalk as two narrow pouches. 
In the sori of Nephrodium and Polysiichum the receptacle is present round 
the stalk and, in Nephrodium, forms two pouches on one side of it — making 
the lobes of the ‘ kidney ’. In Perauema, however, the receptacle is always 
above the indusium ; in Nephrodium and Polysiichum it comes to be bdc/oi. 

Apparently there arose in the sorus of Perauema a need for space in 
which to develop more sporangia. Instead of the receptacle being length- 
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cned from the surface of the leaf, to which the indusium remained attached, 
receptacle and indusium were shot out beyond the surface, well below which 
the further elaboration took place. There such extensions and involutions 
as are[figured for one sorus in PI. Ill, Fig. 6 had ample room to develop. To 
conclude the comparison, this parallel between the condition in a mature 
sorus of Peranema and that in a mature sorus of Nephrodmm helps to 
strengthen the view that Peranema occupies an intermediate position 
betiveen the Cyatheaceae and the Aspidieae group of Polypodiaceae 
(which includes the genus Nephrodium). 


The Prothallus. 

Schlumberger (Tl) has described the prothalli of Diacalpe aspidioides, 
Bl., Woodsia obtusa, Torrey, and W. ilvensis, Br. On the prothallus of 
Diacalpe he found multicellular hairs, mainly on the region of the cushion. 
These sometimes had glandular heads, less frequently were devoid of them. 
.Similar hairs were found on the prothalli of Woodsia obtusa, while on the 
prothallus of Woodsia ilvensis glandular hairs, usually on a one- or two-celled 
stalk, were present. 

Multicellular hairs are present on the prothalli of the Cyatheaceae 
(Heim, ’ 1 ) 6 ). Thus the prothallus of Diacalpe resembles that characteristic 
of that family, while the Woodsta prothallus shows a movement from such 
an affinity towards the Polypodiaceae. 

On the prothallus of Peranema glandular hairs are present, both 
on the margins of the wings and on the cushion. Those on the cushion are 
larger than' those on the wings ; both types arc unicellular, and exactly 
resemble the terminal cells of the hairs figured by Schlumberger for the 
prothalli of Diacalpe and Woodsia. Many of the hairs on the cushion are 
placed upon slightly raised superficial cells (PI. Ill, Fig. 7) and resemble the 
e.xample figured by Schlumberger from Woodsia ilvensis (loc. cit., Fig. i, 
9). At the same time there are many which closely agree with the glandular 
hairs which are present on the pr othalli of Nephrodium Filix-mas (Kny, ' 95 , 
Taf XCVII and C). 

From the structure of the anthcridia on the prothalli described by him, 
Schlumberger was able to form a series linking the Cyatheaceae with the 
I’olypodiaceae (cf Bauke, ’"6, and Goebel, ’ 13 ). Diacalpe has a divided lid- 
ceil in its antheridium ; Woodsia obtusa has a divided lid-cell of two 
nnequally-sized parts ; Woodsia ilvensis has an undivided lid-cell. In the 
la.st species the rupture of the antheridium is brought about by the discharge 
of the lid-cell, just as in the other two. 

Heim (’ 96 ) distinguished between the more primitive families of 
Cyatheaceae, Hymenophyllaceae, &c., and the Polypodiaceae on the 
raetliod of rupture of the antheridium. In the former the lid-cell was 
iiuharged-, in the latter it was broken through (loc. cit, pp. 356, 369). 

Schlumberger points out that in Woodsia ilvensis the remains of the 
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cuticle which covers the lid-cell persist as a fringe round the neck of 
antheridium after the lid-cell has been discharged. The resemblance to 
the ruptured antheridium of the Polypodiaceae is then so close as to 
destroy the value of the antheridial dehiscence-method as a differential 
criterion (Schlumberger, Tl, p. 39*^)' I*' Peranema the lid-cell of the 

antheridium is generally undivided and is discharged at the maturity of 
the antheridium, which then presents exactly the appearance of the aj. 
theridiuni of Woodsia tlvensis^ figured by Schlumberger (loc. cit,, Figs, • 
and 8 ). Only one antheridium was found with a divided lid-cell (PI. Ijj 
Fig. 8 ), though many were examined in the youngest, semi-mature, and 
mature stages. This feature of one antheridium, taken along with the 
features of some of the glandular hairs, mentioned above, shows that 
Peranema retains a suggestion of the Cyatheaceous type in its prothallus, 
which on the whole approaches even more closely than that of Woodsis 
itvensis to the type of the Polypodiaceae. 

Among the three closely related genera within the Woodsieae- 
Woodsiinae group, to which Peranema undoubtedly belongs, the sequence 
now appears to be Woodsia — Diacalpe — Peranema. iroodsiahas a Gradate 
sorus, and prothallial features which relate it to the Cyatheaceae; Dk- 
calpe has a mixed sorus, with a basal indusium, and an unmistakable 
Cyatheoid prothallus, which give it an intermediate position ; Peranemi 
has a mixed sorus, with a modified basal indusium and a Nephrodioid 
prothallus, which place it near to the Aspidieae. Already in the features 
of the sori and prothalli of Woodsia and Diacalpe we have had indica- 
tions of a line pointing towards the Polypodiaceae, but clearly originating 
in the Cyatheaceae. The extraordinary similarity of the vascular systeitii 
of Peranema, Diacalpe, and Nephrodium Filix-mas has laid the end oi 
that line in the Aspidieae ; the details in the description of the mature 
sporangia of Diacalpe and Peranema have confirmed the theory founded 
on the vascular system (Davie, T2, p. 264 ). And now in the account of 
the development of the sorus and sporangium of Peranema we have 
evidence which strengthens this view. 

Probably Peranema is not itself a link between the Cyatheaceae and 
the Polypodiaceae ; but features in its development, taken in conjunction 
with features of Woodsia and Diacalpe, suggest that the process of evo- 
lution has moved through types like the Cyatheaceae to types like those 
found in the Aspidieae group of Polypodiaceae. The account given above 
of the .sorus, sporangium, and prothallus of Peranema permits us with 
confidence to assert that the phyletic line already traced by Professor 
Bower from the Gleicheniaceae through the Cyatheaceae (Bower, ’12) has 
proceeded through the Woodsieae-Woodsiinae group to the Aspidieae 
group of the Polypodiaceae. Further stages along this line probably 
moved from Nephrodium (of whose sorus we now possess an interpreta- 
tion) through Aspidium and Polystichum to certain types included in the 
comprehensive genus Polypodium. 
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StJMMARV. 

r. The sorus of Peranema cyatheoides, D. Don, arises superficially on 
the under side of the leaf ; it has a basal indusium, of cup-type, with 
jne portion of the cup suppressed in development, and the other over- 
arching the receptacle and becoming contracted at its rim ; the receptacle 
is of the Gradate type; the central part of the stalk of the sorus is continuous 
ivitli the receptacle, and the peripheral part is continuous with the indusium. 

2. The early sporangia arise in basipetal sequence ; the mature sorus 
is a mixed one. 

j. The .sporangium in its early segmentation sometimes follows the 
Cyatheaceous type, sometimes the type of the Polypodiaceae. 

4. The prothallus bears glandular hairs, sometimes slightly raised 
above the level of the surface upon unicellular bases ; the antheridium has 
been found in every case but one to have an undiv^ed lid-cell. 

On a general comparison of the features of Peranema and the 
closely related genera in the Woodsieae-Woodsiinae group of Polypodiaceae, 
a grouping Woodsia—Diacalpe — Peranema is suggested. Woodsia comes 
nearest to the Cyatheaceae, Peranema to the Polypodiaceae. 

d. The mature sorus of Peranema is held to be related to that of 
diphrodUm, and a phyletic line is traced from the Cyatheaceae to the 
Aspidieae group of Polypodiaceae. 
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description of plate III. 

Illustrating Mr. Davie's paper on Peramma cyathmidet, D. Don. 

Fig. I has been drawn with the aid of an Abbe camera Incida. 

Figs. 2 , 3 . 4 , 5 . 6 . 7 . « have been drawn with the aid of a Leiti drawmg apparatus. 

Fig. r. Vertical section throngh a very young soms oi Peranema eyaiheayks, D. Don, sho»i,j 
one large indnsial dap almost completely covering the receptacle. No sporanpa have been developed 
on the receptacle. At the right side there are one or two cells with thickened cell-walls, representing 
the lacganl portion of the indnsium. x 225* 

Fig. 2. Vertical section through a slightly older sorus. The receptacle has become ertendd 
through the gap between the portions of the indasinm. The laggard portion of the indusinm is now 
distinct, and the whole indusinm shows a cup-shape. One sporangium is initiated near the lown 

margin of the receptacle, x 150. rav • , . 

Fig* 3 * Vertical section throagh a young soms, showing the modified enp-shape ot t he imlusiuni, 
One portion of the indnsium completely overlaps the receptacle. A sporangium is just initiateii 
near the junction of the receptacle and the large indusial (lap. X 150. 

Fig. 4. Vertical section throngh an older sorus, showing the extension of the large indnsial 
over the receptacle, which is now widely dome-shaped. Two sporangia of approximately equal age 
occupy the summit of the receptacle; younger sporangia occur nearer its edges, x 150. 

Fig* 5 * Vertical section through an older sorus, showing the extension of the receptacle and tlie 
cells continuous with those of the indusium, forming the start of the * stalk * of the soms. The cells 
at the base of the receptacle, in the developing stalk, are considerably elongated and narrow, hnt no 
tracheides are at this stage present m the soms. One sporangium is seen at the summit of the 
receptacle, x 150. 

Fig. 6. Transverse section across a mature sorus just above the junction of the stalk and the 
sporangium-bearing portion. The lips of the large indusial flap are shown on the upper side of the 
figure. On the lower side, in the right-hand comer is one of the pocket-extensions of the indtjsium, 
covering several sporangia. In the left-hand comer is the upper part of a similar pocket, which 
extends further down the stalk than the right-hand pocket. X 35. 

Fig. 7. Unicellular glandular hair from the cushion of the prolhallus. It is situated \ipori 
a single superficial cell, the wall of which is raised slightly above the general level of the smiace 
of the prothallus. x 330. 

Fig. 8. Vertical section through an anlherldium, showing a divided lid-cell, and containi:,7 
several coiled spermatozoids. x 330. 
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S o little is known of the fossil plants of the Southern Hemisphere in 
general, and of New Zealand in particular, that the well-petrified tree- 
trunk from the Cretaceous of New Zealand in the British Museum offered 
an attractive subject for investigation. Its remarkable structure, which 
will be described in detail, consists of a striking mixture of Abietinean 
and Araucarian characters most unexpected in this locality, and affords 
an interesting addition to our knowledge of the structure and distribution 
of extinct Conifers. 

Last year I described an Araucarioxylon from the Cretaceous of 
Amuri Bluff, New Zealand, which had been sent me by Mr. J. Allan 
Thomson, Palaeontologist to the New Zealand Geological Survey (see 
Slopes, 1914). This prepared me to recognize the possibilities of the larger 
and similarly petrified trunk which 1 came across in the course of my work 
in the Geological Department of the British Museum (Natural History). It 
had the distinctive, black, largely silicified core surrounded by an outer zone 
of carbonates which was so noticeable in the Araucarioxylon. It was with 
much interest therefore that I learned from the Museum Register that the 
block had been sent to the Museum by the well-known Australasian geolo- 
gist Dr, Hector in 1875, and that italsocainc from Amuri Bluff. Dr, Smith 
Woodward, F.R.S., kindly gave me permission to have the block cut and to 
describe it, and I am much indebted to him for his gracious and friendly 
provision of facilities for examining and studying the new specimen and the 
others in the Museum required for comparison. 

The specimen proved to be well preserved, and its anatomical features 
are of such peculiarity in their mixture of characters that it is necessary to 
found a new genus to contain it. 

The trunk is large, and is 150 years old or more ; the features it shows 
therefore are those of the mature wood, a point on which I lay stress, 
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because much comparative work on fossil wood is vitiated by ignorance 
concerning the age of the part described, or by comparisons of small twigs 
of fossils with trunks of living trees and vice versa. 

The growth rings are strongly marked and regular, thus supporting the 
geological deduction based on the single specimen Araucarioxylon Novae 
Zeelandii, Slopes, from the same district, that the seasons were well marked 
in the Upper (or Middle) Cretaceous* in the region now New Zealand 
(see Slopes, 1914 ). 

Before one can discuss the botanical significance of its features, and 
compare the new specimen with other fossils, it must be described in some 
detail. 

Description of the Specimen. 

General. The type and only specimen is a thick slab from a trunk not 
less than 30 cm. x 20 cm. in diameter, and probably more. The position of the 
pith is apparent, but five chalcedonized cracks centre upon it, so it is not 
clearly preserved. The greater part of the trunk is petrified in a close- 
textured, black matrix, largely silica ; the hard core in this case measuring 
17 cm. across. Round this are outer zones of less well-preserved woody tissue 
in bands of silicified and carbonate matrix mixed, the proportion of carbo- 
nate increasing towards the exterior. The appearance and peculiar mode 
of petrifaction is quite similar to the first fossil from this district which 
I described (see PI. XX, Fig. i. Slopes, 1914 ). None of the outer tissues or 
bark appears to be preserved. 

Topography of the stem. The pith appears to be about i mm. in 
diameter, but is too broken for its details, or the details of the primary wood, 
to be described. 

The secondary wood .shows very well marked growth rings which are 
clearly visible to the naked eye in the surface of the trunk which has been 
cut right across and partly polished. At least 130 rings can be counted 
in the polished surface, and as the micro.scopic sections reveal a larger 
number of rings per radial centimetre than are always apparent to the eye, 
it is likely that the tree was at least 1,50 years old, if not considerably 
more. The growth rings average 0-5 to 2 mm. in thickness, and there is 
a considerable proportion of thickened late wood in each growth ring (as 
can be seen in PI. IV, Fig. i), which in most cases amounts to half or more 
than half of the wood of each ring. The rings consist on an average of about 
ten to thirty tracheides in each radial sequence. In a few places, lying in 
the radial series between the first spring tracheidc and the last late-wood 
tiacheidc, are parenchyma cells with thickened and pitted walls. Resin 
canals and scattered parenchyma are absent. 

The exact geological horitxm cannot be determined by these two specimens, so for the horiren 
determination I depend on local geologists. 
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Medullary rays in transverse section are numerous and conspicuous 
(see PI- chiefly 1-5 tracheides distant. They are nearly 

all uniseriate, with a few exceptions where the rays are partly biseriate. 
They vary from i to 34 cells in vertical height In 100 counts the most 
frequent heights were : 3 cells high, 1 1 per cent ; 4 cells high, 14 per cent. ; 


ic. 



vtp. 


Text-FIG, I. Planoxylon Ilectori, sp. nov. Small portion of transverse section, j., spring 
elements in which three rows of pits in the radial wall can be seen, xp., pits in the greatly thickened 
late-formed wood, parenchyma cell between spring and last-formed elements. in the 

horizontal wall of medullary ray cell, e., end walls of medullary ray cells. (Slide No. 53823 n, 
British Museum (Nat. Hist.).] 


/ cells high, 14 per cent. ; 9 cells high, 10 per cent. ; while rays above 
16 cells high amounted to 3 per cent. only. The rays therefore are low for 
so old a trunk. The cells of the ray arc all of one kind. 

Details of elemenis. 'Tracheides. The large, square elements of the 
spring wood average about 40 x5c to 5 ^^ 55 M diameter. They have 
rather thin walls (see PI. IV, Fig. i, and Text-fig. i). In their radial walls 
the three rows of pits are often seen in transverse section (j., Text-fig. i). 

I 
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The walls of the latei-formed wood elements are greatly thickened, and in 
them pitting can be seen in the tangential direction in a number of places, 
The pitting of the spring tracheides is essentially Araucarian, the larger 
elements having three rows of adjacent alternating pits with hexagonally 
compressed borders (see Text-fig. a, r., and PI. IV. Fig. a). In several places, 
towards the ends of tracheides, and in the later-formed elements of cad, 



par. 


Text-FIO. 2, Planoxylon Heclori, sp. nov. Radial section through medullary ray at junction 
of spring tracheides and last-formed elements of previous season, s., tracheides showing the three 
rows of adjacent hexagonally compres-sed pits of Araucarian type, g., tracheide with jdts in irresuhr 
groups, ep., ' Abietinean pitting' of end walls of medullary ray cells, /..pits connecting radial walls 
of medullary ray cells with adjacent tracheides ; note that in the region of the large spring elementi 
these are in three vertical pairs per iracheide-field. par., parenchyma cells lying between spring 
wood and last clement of previous season t., these parenchyma cells are thickened and pitted in all 
directions : d. par. Text-fig. r. [Slide No. 52823 c, Brit, Mus. [Nat. Hist.).] 

zone, the pits tend to be rounded off and to group themselves irregularly in 
groups of 3,4, or 5, very much like those figured in the two left-hand tracheides 
of Gothan’s Fig. i4B,p. 26 (see Gothan, 1907), for his Cedroxylon transum . 
see Text-fig. a, tracheide g., in the present paper for comparison wilt 
Gothan's specimen. 

The later-formed wood has two rows, or one row of adjacent pits, while 
the latest formed wood has a single row of isolated pits. The average 
diameter of these bordered pits is 17-18 jw, which appears to be exception- 
ally large. In spite of what has been written on the subject, I do not feel 
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satisfied that one can make reliable deductions regarding affinities, &c., from 
this detail. 

The wood parenchyma is very inconspicuous in transverse section, 
though in a few places it can be recognized. The number of elements is not 
large, and it appears to occur only between the spring elements and the latest 
formed wood of the preceding season Text-figs, i and a). The cells have 
nearly straight end walls, and all their walls are thickened and pitted with 
circular or oval pits. They are seen in Text-fig. %,par., in radial section, but 
they are more conspicuous in the portions of the tangential section which 
happen to pass through the zone between the spring and the last-formed 



Text-fig. 3. Phmxylcn Hedori^ sp. nov. Radial section through the zone of later-formed 
wood, showing the characteristic ‘ Ablet inean pitting’ of the ray cells and the pitting in the tiacheide- 
fields. ep., pitting of end cells of the ray. pits connecting radial wall of ray and adjacent 
tracheides, note that these are in vertical pairs per tracheide-field, and ia some cases distinctly 
bordered. /•,, tracheides; cf, PL IV, Figs. 3 and 5. [Slide No. 52833<r, Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.).] 

wood of the previous season. In this view they are numerous, and greatly 
resemble Gothan’s Text-fig. 15, p. 29 (1907) for his Cedroxylon iransiens. 

The medullary ray cells appear to be all of one kind, though the end 
cells of the ray are sometimes slightly more irregular in outline than the 
others. All the cells have definitely thickened and pitted walls, and these 
we of the typical ‘ Abietinean ’ type. In transverse section the medullary 
ray cells are seen to tally with two or three of the tracheides, and to have 
straight end cells. In a number of cases their top or bottom walls can 
be seen in surface view, when the numerous round pits in them are very 
apparent (see Te.xt-fig. i). In radial section the pitting of all six walls 
can sometimes be seen (see Text-figs. 2 and 3, and PI. IV, Figs. 3 and 5). 
The nearly straight or curved end walls and their ‘ Abietinean ’ pitting are 
seen at ep. in all three figures. The number of pits per tracheide-field varies 
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according to the region of the growth zone the elements eross. Where tiJ 
largest spring tracheides are crossed there are one or two verticil ro»,l 
of three pits per tracheide-field ; while in the later-formed wood thert 
is generally a single vertical pair (see/., Text-fig. 3 , and PI. IV, Fig. 3 , anl 
contrast these with /., Text-fig. 2 ). In some places these pits are clear!, 
bordered, as is shown both in the photograph and the text-figures ; ij 
others they have the appearance of being simple pits. The 1‘ Abietineai 
pitting’ of the end walls can often be very clearly seen in tangential 
sections (see #/., Text-fig. 4, and PI. IV, Fig. 4 ). 

Comparison with other Fossils. 

No living family has the mixture ol 
characters described, and I am aware of m 
previously described fossil with which this 
fossil is identical. 

The form described by Gothan as Cedn- 
xylon iransiens (see Gothan, 1907 and 1910) is 
perhaps the nearest to it among those pre. 
viously recorded. Reference to this has ahead, 
been made on pp. 1 1 4 , 1 1 5 . In many respect! 
also the new fossil resembles his Protocedn 
xylon araucarioides (Gothan, 1910). Both thesi 
fossils have ‘ Abietinean pitting ‘ in the mcclul 
lary ray cell walls, and both have alternatin] 
pits in the tracheide walls in the spring wood 
which Gothan describes as being quite Aran. 

. carian in character. Further comparison with 

Text-fig. 4. /’/«»«>/<!/! jVrrfurt, „ 

sp.nov. Tangential section showing and reference to these two lossils will lollow. 

the end walls of the medulla^ rays j Several American forms described 

and their pitting, tp. ni., the cells 

of the ray cut across. tracheide. jg showing a mixture of Araucarian and 
Abietinean pitting, the ‘Araucarian’ features 
are so often only represented in the tracheide- 
pittings, and there is so subtle a form as to satisfy only the des.cribers ol 
the feature. These tracheide-pits are in single rows, often even isolated, 
and are often quite round pits which have nothing to distinguish the® 
from ordinary Abietinean tracheides save the reported absence of ‘ Sanio! 
rims ’, a now exploded criterion. With our species it is remotely possible 
that Jeffrey’s Araiicariopitys americana is to some degree allied (sa 
Jeffrey, 1907), since he describes it as possessing a mixture of Araucarian 
and Abietinean characters. The tracheides of his plant, however, have 
round, bordered pits in a single row, and the wood has numerous resin 
canals ; and, further, as his specimens are twigs they can scarcely be 
compared reliably with our large New Zealand trunk, in any case. 
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A form which appears, however, to be very closely allied to my 
new fossil is that which was described long ago by Witham as Pence Lindleii 
see Witham, 1833 ) ; though the essential characters of the medullary rays 
of this species were not noticed either by him or by the later writers who 
mention it. 

As I have come to the conclusion that this fossil is sufficiently like the 
New Zealand form to be included in the same new genus, some notes on its 
structure and figures of its details not hitherto illustrated will now be given. 

Notes on Peuce Lindleh, Witham (Araucarioxylon Lindleii 
OF Seward). 

This classical species was first described from a specimen of Upper 
Lias age found one mile south of Whitby by Mr. Nicol. In 1831 Witham 
partly described and figured it, but without giving it a name. In 1833 he 
amplified his description and added further 
plates to those he reprinted from his earlier 
work, and named the fossil Peuce Lindleii 
in the text, and Peuce Lindleyana in the 
plate description. He paid particular at- 
tention to the specimen, as it was the first 
which had been discovered at that time 
which showed what appeared to him to 
be direct affinity with living Conifers. 

Unger, Brongniart, Goeppert, Carruthers, 
and others have referred to it under various 
names from time to time, and it was re- 
described and figured in more detail by 
Seward in his Jurassic Flora (see Seward, 

1904 , p. 56 et seqi). Seward calls it Arau- 
carioxylon Lindleii, basing his generic iden- 
tification on the tracheide-pitting, which 
he describes as follows : ‘ Tracheids 

bearing 1-3 rows of bordered pits on their radial walls ; the pits usually 
occur in two contiguous rows, alternately disposed and polygonal in shape ; 
occasionally three rows of pits occur, and some of the tracheids possess 
a single row.’ He figures in his PI. VII, Fig. 5, their typical Araucarian 
pitting (see also ray Text-fig. 5). 

The original old sections and some others are now in the Geological 
Department, British Museum (Natural History), and I have recently 
examined them carefully, and have observed that not only do the general 
characters of the tracheides and their pittings agree with the New Zealand 
fossil, but that the much more remarkable features of the ray cells also 
5 gree very closely. In the sections now in the British Museum, particularly 



showing the Araucarian type of pitting 
of the tracheides and something of the 
‘ Abietinean pitting ’ of the ray cells of 
a medullary ray two cells high. [From 
No. 51488, British Museum (Nat. 
Hist.), Geological Collections.] 
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in slides 61488 and 61724, the thickening and ‘ Abietinean pitting of 
a number of the medullary ray cells can be clearly seen. Some sketches 

from these are given in my Text-figs. 5 , 6 , and 7 . 

At the time Seward wrote ( 1904 ) the diagnostic importance of the 
medullary ray cells was not fully realized, and he gives no figures of 
the details of their walls. Regarding the rays, he says; ‘Medullary rays 
distinct in transverse section of the wood, composed of narrow, radially 
elongated cells, with single pits in their walls ; the rays vary in depth froij 
a single row to more than twelve rows of parenchymatous cells. Further 
on he says of the rays that ‘ they consist of radially elongated parenchyma- 
tons cells which occasionally exhibit small pits, and the cavities aie often 



Text-fig. 6 . Planoxybn Lindkii (William). 
Cells of medullary ray in radial view, showing 
the thickening and ‘ Abietinean pilling ’ of all 
the walls. [From Slide Ko. British 

Museum (Nat. Hist.).] 



TexT'ITG. 7. PUxnoxylon Lindkii 
(Witham). Sketch from a part ol 
Section No. 51724, British Museum 
(Nat. Hist.) Geological Collections, 
to show the outline of the cells of uvo 
medullary rays with the irregular 
terminal cells suggestive of the Abie- 
tmean feature of ray Iracheides. 


full of vacuolated brown contents.’ The radial view of the medullary ray 
cells given by Witham is merely a series of straight lines. It is therefore 
necessary now to describe the detailed character of these cells. 

In a few cases in transverse sections, I have seen portions of the top and 
bottom walls in surface view similar to those described in the New Zealand 
specimen and figured in Text-fig. i, mp. In the tangential sections also, 
e. g. in slide 61486 (British Museum), faint suggestions of these pittings can 
be seen. But in a number of places the radial sections retain quite cleail} 
the thickening and pitting of the ray cell-walls. A typical ray is sketched 
in Text-fig. 6 from slide 61488. Here the characteristic thickening and 
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pitting of .the top, bottom, and end cells can be seen clearly. It is more 
difficult to determine the exact nature of the pits in the radial walls, but 
there seem to be rows of about three in the tracheide-field where the rays 
cross the spring tracheides, and a smaller number in the regions of the later- 
formed wood. The cells of the edge of the ray have rather irregular 
outlines (see Text-fig. 7), reminding one of the early stages of ray-tracheide 
formation, an Abietinean feature. 

With these characters, the rays of Pence Lindleii are quite unlike those 
of any true Araucarian, living or fossil, and are strikingly similar, as are its 
tracheides, to those of the new fossil. In addition, the distribution of the 
wood parenchyma is alike in the two forms. 

For various reasons, some of which will be dealt with in a later para- 
graph (see p. laa), a new ‘ genus ’ seems to me to be required to contain 
these two fossils, and po.ssibly some others. Regarding the nature and 
value of these artificial ‘ genera ’ I have recently written at some length (see 
Slopes, 1915, p. 58 et seq.) before the present data came to light. As will 
be seen on reference to these pages, I take an extremely conservative view, 
and consider that the fewest possible number of such ' genera ’ should 
be used. The foundation of the present genus, however, appears to me to 
be essentially necessary. 

Planoxylon, gen. nov. 

[Based on the Greek root TrXarao-flot, the same as in Planospores ; the 
suggestion being that the forms comprising the ‘genus’ were moving from 
one position to another in a systematic sense — we do not know how near 
any of our present genera this genus-complex was, but presumably, though 
by no means certainly, it lay between the Araucarineac and the Abietineae.] 

Diagnosis. Coniferous wood without, or with occasional, resin canals. 
Regular growth rings. Tracheides with alternating, hexagonally bordered 
pits (i or 3 rows) in spring wood ; later-formed wood with single rows 
of adjacent or isolated pits. Pits present in tangential walls of late-formed 
wood. Rays almost entirely uniseriate, locally a few may be partly bi- 
scriate. Typical ‘ Abietinean pitting ’ of ray cells well marked, apparent in 
transverse, radial, and tangential sections. Radial walls of ray cells pierced 
by a small number of pits per tracheide-field (1-3 vertical pairs according 
to position in growth ring), these pits sometimes clearly bordered. Wood 
parenchyma present between spring and last-formed wood of previous 
season. 

The genus founded on the wood of fair-sized branches and trunks. 

In the genus are placed at present two species, viz. Planoxylon L%ndleii 
and the new species from New Zealand (see, however, note on p. ijo). 
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I. PlamxyloH Lindleii (Witham). 

1831. [no name] described and figured, Witham, ‘Observ. foss. Veg.’ 

1833. Peuce Lindleii (later P. Lindleyana), Witham, ‘ Intern. Struct, foss. 

P- 5** P'- IX, Figs. 1-5 ; PI. XV, Figs. 1-3, 

[Various references as Pinites or Pewe Lindleii by Unger and others, 
see Seward, 1904). 

1904. Araucarioxylon Lindleii, Seward, ‘Jurassic Flora ’, vol. ii, p. 56 etseq., 
and PI. VI ; PI. VII, Figs, a, 3, 5. 

Species based on branches, some not less than I2 cm. in diameter. 

Diagnosis. Growth rings very distinct. Medullary rays from 1-12 
and more cells in vertical height ; end cells of ray irregular in outline in radial 
section, suggestive of early stage of ray-tracheide formation. Pitting, &c, 
characteristic of genus. Wood parenchyma scanty. Resin canals irregu- 
larly present, principally in spring wood. 

Horizon : Upper Lias. 

Locality : One mile south of Whitby, Yorkshire, England. 

Type. Witham's specimen, found before 1831 by Mr. Nicol. Slide 
No. 61484 British Museum (Nat. Hist.). Other figured specimens'. Nos. 
51488, 51449, 61724, Geol. Depart. British Museum (Nat. Hist.), see 
Seward’s Catalogue, 1904. 

2. Planoxylon Hectori, sp. nov, 

Text-Figs. 1-4, PI. IV, Figs. 1-5. 

Species based on large trunk, over 1 50 years old. 

Diagnosis. Growth rings very distinct. Spring tracheides 40-5511 
in diameter, with three rows of hexagonally bordered, alternating bordered 
pits, each averaging 17-18 n in diameter. Intermediate elements with pits 
in irregular groups, late wood with single rows of isolated pits. Medullary 
rays 1-21 cells high, chiefly 3-9 cells high. Ray cells all alike. ‘ Abietinean 
pitting ’ very conspicuous. Pits in radial walls of rays in vertical pairs, 
1-3 per tracheide-field. Wood parenchyma apparently infrequent, all cells 
thickened and pitted, walls rectangular. Resin canals apparently entirely 
absent. 

Horizon'. Cretaceous (Upper or Middle). 

Locality : Amuri Bluff, New Zealand. 

Type (and only specimen) : No. 52823 British Museum (Nat. Hist.) 
Geol. Dept., presented in 1875; and six slides cut from it in 1914. 

Collector'. Probably Dr. Hector. 

Note. — I think it is extremely probable that both Gothan’s Cedroxyleit 
transiens and his Protocedroxylon araucarioides should be included in this 
genus ; but I hesitate to transfer them to it because I have not seen his 
original specimens, and though his figures do not demonstrate all the 
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characters of the wood, they indicate differences which may be important, 
while Gothan himself accentuates the Abietincan affinity of his two fossils. 

Gothan’s species Protocedroxylon araucarioides is identified by Holden 
(sec Holden, 1913, pp. 5.3^“9) ‘f* Jurassic of Yorkshire, and re-named 
by her Metacedroxylon araucarioides, regardless of the laws of nomenclature, 
and without diagnosing her new genus. In the same ‘ genus ’ she has quite 
recently (Holden, 1915) included a new species, M. scoticum, Holden, though 
in her description she states that ‘ the pits of the tracheids are confined to 
the radial wall, where they are strictly uniseriate ’,and that in the medullary 
rays the transverse walls are thick and heavily pitted, and ‘ radially there 
are one, or less frequently, two, half-bordered pits to each cross field, similar 
to those of Podocarpus, or certain species of Pinus’. As she has not 
diagnosed her genus, and as her figures of the new species do not illustrate 
some most important details of the rays, it is impossible to determine how 
closely her new wood is allied to Gothan’s species Protocedroxylon araucari- 
oides, and, consequently, to our own new genus. 

Affinities. 

I have so recently, and at some length, gone into the diagnostic value of 
various details of wood structure (see Stopes, 1915) that I do not wish now 
to reopen the extensive discussions involved. In connexion with the two 
interesting forms now described, it will suffice to recall the fact that there are 
those who lay chief stress on the tracheide pitting (and this group includes 
many of the older workers, Lignier, 1907, and at present principally Professor 
Jeffrey and his school, with their faith in the ‘ bars of Sanio ’) ; and the other 
workers who, in the main, lay greater stress on the details of ray structures. 
While finding no single character infallible, I have observed, both in living 
and fossil forms, such a remarkable specific stability of character in the 
details of the ray, that in my opinion Gothan’s work in drawing attention to 
the ray structures (see Gothan, 1905, ’07, ’10) is invaluable. And I incline 
(in spite of certain exceptional cases), where the evidence from different 
details conflicts, to give greater weight to ray-structurcs as indicators of 
systematic position than to any other single feature. 

The presence of such medullary rays as have just been described 
and figured in the two Mesozoic fossils under consideration, therefore, in my 
opinion, renders it impossible for the plants to have been either Araucarians 
in a modern sense, or closely allied to the complex of ‘ Dadoxylon ’ forms 
(Cordaitean-Araucarian), highly suggestive of this affinity though the 
tracheide-pitting may be, It should be remarked that in the species 
of Araucariopitys and other such forms described as having a mixture 
of Araucarian and Abietinean features, the ‘Araucarian’ features of the 
tracheides are minute and often debatable points in the characters of 
the single row of pits. Now in the new fossil we have much less debatably. 
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indeed uncompromisingly Araucarian pitting. It is therefore to be expected 
that the tug-of-war between the two schools of thought will be nearly 
balanced, as the fossil affords such a typical case of both Abietinean and 
Araucarian features. 

Gothan’s forms Protocedroxylon arancarioidcs and Cedroxylon transiem 
with pitting, but slightly less Araucarian than in the new fossil, are included 
by him in the Abietineae, as he testifies in the names he gives them. Yet, 
greatly as I value the medullary ray structure as a diagnostic feature, 
I cannot follow Gothan in this. The position appears to me to be this : In 
our living flora certain characters have been found to be, on the whole, 
characteristic of certain types ; the alternating hexagonal pitting of the 
tracheides — of the Araucarineae ; the ' Abietinean ’ thickening and pitting 
of the rays — of the Abietineae ; the ray-tracheides — of the Pinaceae ; and 
so on. But when we get back to the Mesozoic Gymnosperms which 
undoubtedly include many forms leading from one group to another, many of 
which are entirely extinct, we cannot be justified in saying,' where we find 
a mixture of characters, that one or other of the features makes the wood 
a representative of one or other of the living families in which it occurs. 
The fossil may very well belong to a totally extinct family, the existence of 
which is as yet unsuspected by us. I feel, therefore, that it is unjustifiable 
to name such specimens (whose fructifications are unknown to us) in a way 
to indicate definite affinity with any living group. Hence Gothan’s use 
of Cedroxylon, Protocedroxylon, as well as Holden’s use of Metacedroxylon, 
all seem to be illegitimate. That Gothan uses such names is the more 
surprising since he so clearly sees the problem in the parallel case of the 
wood of Ftitew, regarding which he says (Gothan, 1910, p. 31 ) : ' . . . in den 
Fhfew-Schichten so gut wie nur araucariold getupfelte Stamme vorkommen ; 
und es wird wohl kaum jemand Voltsia wegen dieser Hoftiipfelung fiir eine 
Araucariee erklaren ; ihre Verwandtschaft ist bei den Taxodieen zu suchen.’ 
As is, I should perhaps add for the sake of those unacquainted with the 
palaeontological evidence, very clearly indicated by the structure of the 
cone scales of Voltsia. 

To what group or extinct intermediate group the new Planoxylon 
Hectori belongs, its name does not attempt to indicate. Nevertheless, 
having said sufficient to indicate the caution which it is necessary to exert, 
it is worth while playing with the idea that the genus had leanings out 
towards, if not actual affinities with, the Abietineae. The highly and 
characteristically developed ‘Abietinean pitting' of its rays supports this 
view by the best known diagnostic character in mature woods. This idea 
is of particular interest when we remember the locality in which the fossil 
was found, viz. New Zealand. 

There are no living Abietineae or Juniperineae in New Zealand or 
Australia to-day, as reference to the floras of the district at once indicates 
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(see Bentham, 1873 , and Cheeseman, 1906 ). In New Zealand, indeed, the only- 
endemic Conifers are the genera Agatkis, Librocedrus (a misleading name — 
the plant has nothing whatever to do with Cedrus), Podocarpus, Dacrydium, 
and Pkyllocladus. Not one of these forms has structure at all like the 
fossil, so far as present discoveries go. The ray structure of the Podo- 
carpaceae, as is well known, is typically very different from that of the 
Abietineae. 

A word of warning must be uttered : this new fossil, with its mixture of 
Araucarian and Abietinean features, can NOT be taken as evidence of the 
Abietinean origin of the Araucarineae now living in Australasia. It is 
millions of years younger than other fossils with true and normal Arau- 
carian characters, from many parts of the world. 

It is, however, highly suggestive of the view that an extinct group 
of unexpectedly Abietinean affinity inhabited parts of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere in the Mesozoic epoch. 

Palaeobotany is beginning to accustom botanists to the idea that 
Australasian forms, Arattcaria itself for instance, inhabited this country 
and Northern Europe in Mesozoic and Tertiary times. We must now 
prepare to entertain the reverse idea, that in the past the typically northern 
types of Conifers were inhabiting New Zealand at about the same lime. 

Whether or not Planoxylon Hectori was directly Abietinean in its 
affinity, it was much more closely allied in the structure of its wood to 
living Abietineae than is any form now endemic in Australasia so far 
as is at present known. 

Summary. 

1. A petrified tree-trunk of not less than 150 seasons’ growth is 
described from the Cretaceous of Amuri Bluff, New Zealand. 

a. Its medullary ray cell-walls are thickened and pitted with typical 
‘ Abietinean ’ pitting ; and it has also wood parenchyma between the spring 
and last-formed wood of the previous season. 

3. Its spring tracheides have three rows of hexagonally compressed 
adjacent bordered pits; the next formed elements have groups of round- 
bordered pits ; and the last-formed elements have pits in single rows. 

4. It is very similar to Pence Lindleii of Witham, the detailed structure 
of whose rays is now described for the first time. 

5. The new wood and Witham’s species are placed in a new genus, 
Planoxylon, which is diagnosed on p. 119. It is recognized that it may be 
an extinct genus of unknown affinity, or may be more closely allied to the 
Abietineae than can be at present proved. 

5 . It is probable that Gothan’s Cedroxylon transiens and Paracedroxylon 
araucarioides should also be included as further species of this genus. 

7 - The new fossil Planoxylon Hectori is particularly interesting as 
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it comes from Australasia, where no Abietineae or Juniperineae or other 
forms with ‘ Abietinean ’ ray structure are endemic at present. 

8. The well-marked growth rings, with their large proportion of greatly 
thickened elements, confirm the conclusions regarding the climatic con- 
ditions of this region at the time the plant was alive, which were drawn from 
the first specimen {Araucarioxylon Novae Zeelandti) described from Amuri 
Bluff, and held to indicate the contemporary existence of well-marked 
seasons. 

The expenses incurred in photographing the specimens were defrayed 
out of a Royal Society Grant. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IV. 

Illaslrating Dr. Stopes’s paper on An Early Type of the Abietineae (?). 

Fig. I. Transverse section of wood, showing the well-marked growth rings and large square 
spring tracheides. 

Fig. a. Radial longitudinal section of the spring tracheides, showing the typical Arancarian type 
of pitting. In the rays indications of the rows of three pits per tracheide-field can be seen. 

Fig. 3. Radial longitudinal section of a ray, showing the vertical pairs of pits per tracheide- 
field,/., and the ‘ Abietinean pitting’ in the end wall, ep. (cf. Text-fig. 3). 

Fig. 4. Tangential longitudinal section of rays, showing the ‘Abietinean pitting’ of the end 
wall, ep. 

Fig. 5. Lower power view of radial longitudinal section, showing at a the ‘Abietinean' 
thickening and pitting of the ray cells. 
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STORES — PLANOXYLON HECTOBI. nov-^enat sp. 



Further Observations on the Wound Reactions of the 
Petioles of Pteris aquilina. 

BY 

H. S, HOLDEN, M.Sc., F.L.S., 

Lecturtr in Botany, University College, Nottingham. 

With four Figures in the Text. 

I N 1912 I recorded in this journal’ some observations on the wound 
responses of filicinean petioles. Whilst in Cumberland during the 
summer of 1914 the opportunity was taken of collecting material of Pteris 
aquilina, in which specimens showing wound-scars of greater or less extent 
are not uncommon. This material was supplemented by a further supply 
collected at Oxton (Notts.). Specimens such as these suffer, of course, 
from the disadvantage that one cannot determine either the cause of the 
injury or the age of the wound, but, on the other hand, they afford some 
evidence as to how far the wound response exhibited under natural con- 
ditions agrees with the results obtained experimentally. The injured 
petioles may be grouped, for purposes of description, under two heads as 
follows ; 

(i) Those in which the wound did not penetrate below the sub-epidermal 
sclerenchyma. These were very common. 

(ii) Those in which the sclerenchyma had been penetrated. The 
wounds of this second type naturally varied in .severity, and in some cases 
were fairly deep seated. 

Whilst differing in points of detail, the whole of the specimens examined 
showed a certain number of well-marked features in common, namely : 

(i) The occurrence of a bright yellow substance in the walls of the 
zone of cells abutting on the wound. This discoloration, which was due to 
the deposition of a tannin-like substance,^ became more pronounced and 
darker in tint in the most superficial layers. 

* Holden, H. S, : Some Wonnd Reactions in Filicinean Petioles. Ann. Bot., 1912, p. 7^7. 

It gives a greenish-black coloration with nentral ferric chloride, and a red coloration with an 
.aqueous solution of iodine in KI mixed with a little 10 % ammonia. (Cf. Haas and Hill, Chemistry 
of Plant Products, pp. 190-7.) 

[Annals of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXVIl. January, igre.) 
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(ii) The partial or complete degeneration, in the wound area, of the 
lignified elements constituting the sub-epidermal armour. 

(iii) A more or less pronounced thickening of the cell-walls, sometimes 
of a purely cellulose nature, but often accompanied by partial or complete 
lignification. 

Taking now the first of the two types of wound referred to above, it is 
found that the nature of the response is somewhat variable. Where the 
wound is extremely slight— that is to say, when the wound surface does not 
penetrate below the fourth or fifth layer of cells— there is very little obvious 
effect, except for the yellow discoloration alluded to. Microchemical tests 
demonstrate, however, that in the majority of cases the most superficial 
cells of the sclcrenchyma have become delignified, and give the cellulose 
reaction with chlor-zinc-iodine.‘ If, on the other hand, the sclerised 
armour is almost penetrated, there is very generally a compensatory 
thickening of the cortical elements immediately below the wound surface, 
such thickening being normally of a cellulose or ligno-cellulose character, 
In about %o per cent, of the cases examined, however, lignification appeared 
to be complete. These differences may of course be due to differences in 
the age of the wounds, but, judging from appearances, this is unlikely. 
The walls of the affected cells are abundantly pitted and do not appear 
in any way degenerate, except possibly for the yellow colour (cf. Fig. i, v). 
The effect on the sclerised elements themselves, apart from delignification, 
is also of some interest, as in many cases a considerable increase in the 
thickness of the wall accompanies this process. This feature is well 
illustrated in Fig. i, iii and iv, in which the walls of the sclerenchyma on 
the flanks of the wound show a marked increment which is entirely of 
a cellulose nature and is often obviously stratified. With regard to wounds 
of the second type, namely, those which penetrate the sub-epidermal 
sclerenchyma, the reaction is found to be extremely variable. In a large 
number of cases the plant exhibits merely a somewhat extensive local 
thickening of the cells in the affected area (Figs, i, i, ii ; 2, i, &c.). The 
modified cells always extend more deeply into the tissues of the petiole in 
the neighbourhood of the vascular strands (Figs. 1, ii ; 2, ii), and in many 
cases the latter are wholly or partly flanked by patches of thickened 
tissue which are quite disconnected from the main mass (Figs. 2, iv ; 4, i). 
As in the less severe types of wound described above, the amount of 
lignification varies considerably, but the superficial uninjured cells practically 
always give a cellulose reaction, whilst those below stain pink or red with 
phloroglucin after acidification with HCI. The cause of the cellulose 
reaction of these more superficial cortical elements is something of a puzzle, 
but it may be that their nearness to the wound surface acts deleteriously 
upon them, and thus prevents their reacting as fully as those which are 
^ SeeAppendis. 
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deeper seated. In addition to the reaction to phlorogludn given by the 
obviously thickened elements, a red coloration frequently occurs in the 
adjoining cortical tissue in which there appears to be no thickening, so 
that it is evident that lignification is produced to some extent in these 
tissues also. 



P 10. 1 . transverse seclion of wouod*area showing compensatory thickening of 

corte.\. ii, Diagrammatic transverse section near middle of wound area shown in i. Note the 
spread of the thickened tissues in the neighbourhood of the vascular strands, iii. Small portion 
of i, showing the delignihed sclerenchyma on the dank of the wound and its increased thickness, 
iv. A single cell (A) from iii, showing the stratification of the wall. v. A small portion of the 
thickened cortex in the vicinity of a bundle, vi. Remains of bundle ii. b, showing the thickened 
cells of the starch sheath, vii. Remains of handle ii.C, showing thickening and in some cases 
eloDgaiioii of cells of the starch sheath, viii. Portion of wounded petiole from which i and ii were 
cut, i being from the narrow end, ii from the broad end. i and iix 12, iii x 350, iv x 650, vx 250, 
vi and vii x 500, viii x i, scl. sub»epi‘JermaI sclerenchyma ; cor. thickened cortical cells. 


A second and more pronounced type of reaction which occurs fairly 
frequently is that of the radial elongation of the cortical cells in the wound 
area (hig. a, iv). This phenomenon is usually accompanied by an increase 
tn the thickness of the cell-walls, as in the cases previously described. 
Between the two types of reaction, namely, thickening with elongation, and 
thickening alone, no sharp line of division can be drawn, since in many the 
mere vigorous type of response occurs in the middle of the wound area 
"hilst absent from the two ends. Moreover, there are instances in which 
a local patch of cortical parenchyma has elongated and become thickened, 
whilst throughout the rest of the wound no such elongation is manifest 
3' ' ; 2 , ii, c). Local growth of this character seems in no sense 
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dependent on the proximity of the vascular strands, and there appears to 
be no satisfactory explanation of its occurrence. 

In some few cases the stimulus of wounding seems to have produced 
very far-reaching results, and to have caused elongation through quite 
a large part of the cortex. Such a case is illustrated by Fig. 3, 1, 111, iv. 



Fig. 2. i. Diagrammatic transverse section of woond area, showing a specimen in whicb 
thickening of the cortical cells has taken place to a considerable depth, ii. Diagrammatic trans- 
verse section, showing extension of thickened cells in the region of the bundles, and at C, loca 
elongation of the cells, iii. Diagrammatic transverse section in which a relatively shallow cortical 
zone has been affected, iv. The portion ab of iii, showing elongation of the cells with thickening' 
Note at A the local thickening in the bundle region, i, ii, and iii x 1 3 ; iv x 300. 


Here it will be seen that fully half the cortical parenchyma is affected, and 
that the wholesale elongation shows some very interesting feature.s. The 
radial extension of the cells seems to have developed what may almost be 
termed ‘ lines of flow some spreading fanwise from the vascular strands, 
others flowing round these obstructions (Fig. 3, ii). As is to be expected, 
these lines of flow come into contact in various parts of the petiole, this 
resulting in their mutual arrestment. Such contact regions are indicated 
by a separation line of gummy deposit of a yellow or brown colour 
(Fig. 3, iii and iv). Occasionally contact occurs between several lines of 
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flow, as in Fig. 3, iv, in which case the gummy deposit appears branched in 
a triradiate or quadrate manner, as seen in transverse section. 

The discussion of the effect of wounding on the vascular bundles has 
been deferred till last, because it seems to have little or no connexion with 



fic. 3 i. Diagraramatic transverse section of wound area, showing the cortical cells affected to 
an iiinisually large extent, ii. Tracing from i, indicating the ‘lines of flow’ exhibited by the 
c orgated cortica^l cells and also the lines of contact, iii. Poition of ii, more highly magnified 
0 snow detail. This is from the left of ij. iv. Portion from the right of ii. Note the elongation 
ft Uie endoderraal cells at E. i and ii x 12, iii and iv x 300. 

the nature of the traumatic response in the general ground-tissue. The 
tissues’ comprised in the vascular bundles show no reaction when the 
wound is purely superficial and does not penetrate the sderenchyma. 
Apart from the occasional discoloration of the xylem and phloem elements, 

^ The endodermis is included here. 
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the deeper wounds also appear normally to have no effect, although as m 
the case of the petiole illustrated in Fig. 3, iv, disintegration of the bundle 
may occur, but this is comparatively rare. In the few insUnces m which 
there is an obvious reaction, the vascular bundles affected either abut on or 
are adjacent to the wound surface. The traumatic response is always con- 
fined to the non-specialized constituents of the bundle, such as the starch 
sheath and the conjunctive parenchyma, the only exception noted during 



Hi. 

Fig. 4. i. Diagrammatic transverse section of wound area, showing pad of thickened corneal 
ceils at wound surface and also isolated masses of thickened tis^ue on the Hanks of tlie bundles- 
Local elongation of the cortical elements occnircd at n, and the tissues of the vascular strands veie 
affected at A and C. li. Affected portion of c, showing effect of wound on starch sheath and con- 
junctive parenchyma, in. Tracing from iL The doited area represents the cells which were 
discolonred by tannin, iv. Affected portion of c. i x 1 1 ; ii, iii, and iv x 500. 


the present observations being that shown in Fig. 3, iv, in which the endo- 
dermis had elongated at one point. With regard to the starch sheath, this 
may simply develop thicker walls, or may become both elongated and 
thickened. These stages are well illustrated in Fig. i, vi and vii. The 
wound in this particular case had caused the total destruction of some of 
the vascular strands and the partial destruction of two others (Fig. i, 
and C respectively). Of the strand b only a portion of the starch sheath 
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was left, and this had thickened considerably (Fig. i, vi), whilst of the 
strand C about half remained. In this the starch sheath had also thickened, 
and in addition elongation of the cells had occurred on the side remote from 
the wound surface (Fig. i, vii). The remaining xylem and sieve-tubes 
showed a bright yellow coloration, and there were some indications of 
elongation in the case of the conjunctive parenchyma. A further illustra- 
tion is afforded by the vascular bundles shown in Fig. 4, i, ii, and iv. The 
reaction only affected one end in each of the two bundles and, as in the 
previous instance, the elements composing the starch sheath had elongated 
and thickened, but in addition many of the cells had divided by a transverse 
wall. The conjunctive parenchyma was much more obviously active in the 
smaller and more superficial strand than in any other instance noted. 
Many of the cells were thickened and displaced, and in one small portion, in 
which the cells had remained thin-walled, a small cambiform patch was 
developed. All the thickened cells were bright yellow with tannin, and 
gave a cellulose reaction. 

One other point remains to be mentioned, namely, the absence of the 
gum deposit which was so constant a result of the traumatic stimulus in 
artificially wounded forms.' In the present series, gum deposits only 
occurred in the cavity parenchyma of affected bundles and in occasional 
tracheides. Apart from this one feature, the examination of the petioles 
confirms the results arrived at experimentally in the earlier paper with 
regard to ferns of the type of Pteris aquilina. 

Summary. 

1. Petioles of wild Pteris aquilina often show wound-scars. The majo- 
rity of the wounds are very superficial, not penetrating the sub-epidermal 
sclerenchyma ; others are deeper seated. 

2. The wound reactions are somewhat variable, but are characterized 
by (i) a compensatory local thickening, and partial or complete lignification 
of the cortical parenchyma, which may or may not be accompanied by 
elongation, (ii) the local delignification of the sub-epidermal sclerenchyma, 
(iii) a deposit of tannin in the cell-walls in the affected area. 

3. Wound reactions in the tissues composing the vascular strands are 
rare, and where they do occur are confined to the starch sheath and con- 
junctive parenchyma, which thicken and may elongate and divide. 

4- The results obtained are confirmatory of those produced experi- 
mentally. 


* Holden, loc. cit. 
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Appendix. 

The phenomenon of local delignification in the sub-epidermal scle- 
renchyma is so characteristic and so unexpected a feature of wounds of all 
types, that a few remarks on the methods employed are perhaps advisable, 
It was found that the discoloration of the cells interfered with the micro- 
chemical study of the tissues, and it was therefore removed by treatment 
with eau de javelle. For this purpose the section to be studied was 
mounted in a drop of that liquid, and heated on the slide over a Bunsen 
flame. As a rule, from five to ten seconds of this treatment were sufficient 
to remove all colour. A little fresh eau de javelle was then added to 
dissolve the crystals formed by the partial evaporation of the first supply, 
and the whole was then absorbed with filter-paper. The section was next 
treated with a series of drops of spirit until all traces of the eau de javelle 
were removed. (About twenty drops successively applied and absorbed 
were found to work well in practice.) It was then treated with either 
chlor-zinc-iodine or with phloroglucin followed by either HCl or HjSOj. 
The walls referred to as delignified invariably gave a positive cellulose 
reaction with chlor-zinc-iodine, and a negative lignin one with phloroglucin 
and acid. It appears to be a general impression * that treatment with eau 
de javelle has a delignifying effect on plant tissues, and this is probably the 
case after more prolonged treatment, but the establishing of efficient con- 
trols demonstrated that no error had arisen from this source. In the first 
place, the whole of the sub-epidermal sclerenchyma remote from the wound 
and the xylem elements in the stele gave with phloroglucin a positive 
reaction after treatment, indistinguishable from that given by untreated 
sections, whilst sections of uninjured Pteris petioles, after identical treat- 
ment for the short time necessary in these experiments, showed no 
difference in their reactions. Other control experiments were made with 
the young stem of Lycopodium alpinum, in the thickened cortex of which 
the lignification is incomplete. In such specimens, treatment with phloro- 
glucin and an appropriate acid produces a pink (ligno-cellulose) rather than 
a red coloration, and it was found here also that the brief period of treat- 
ment with eau de javelle had no delignifying effects. It will thus be seen 
that the inference that delignification is a traumatic response is amply 
justified. 

^ Cf. Zimmerman, Botanical Microtechnique : Cavers, Bract. Botany, &c. 



The Morphology and Ecology of an Extreme Terrestrial 
Form of Zygnema (Zygogonium) ericetorum (Kuetz.), 
Hansg. 
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F. E. FRITSCH, D.Sc. 

With three Figures in the Text. 

T he Alga Zyguema ericetorum (Kuetz.), Hansg. has long been familiar 
as a form capable of inhabiting both terrestrial substrata and pieces 
of .standing water, but until recently it had received little attention. West 
and Starkey (’15) have, however, in the present year, added considerably to 
our knowledge of the Alga in question. 

The present communication is mainly concerned with a form of 
Zygnema ericetorum that inhabits certain bare areas on the Hindhead 
Common (cf. Fritsch and Salisbury, ’15, p. 131). The habitat is as inhos- 
pitable as could well be imagined and, as a result, the characteristics usually 
found in the terrestrial form of the Alga are developed to a very pro- 
nounced extent. Certain of these characters appear as adaptations to the 
habitat (see especially the third section of this paper). 

Apart from what I will in the following pages refer to as the Hindhead 
form, I have also examined material of the ordinary terrestrial form from 
the foot of the scree below tire cliffs of Lliwedd on the Snowdon Range, 
and of the aquatic form from Frenshani in Surrey. For the former material 
1 am indebted to Mr. R. J. Tabor, B.Sc., whom I have also to thank for 
certain details as regards its habitat. 

As far as I am aware, only one other member of the Zygnemaceae 
occurs on terrestrial substrata, and that is Zygnema javanicuin, v. Martens 
(De Wildeman, ’97, pp. 82, 83), since Z. pachydermum, W. and G. S. West, 
has recently been stated not to be specifically distinct from Z. ericetorum 
(cf. West and Starkey, ’15, p. 203). The latter species enjoys a very wide 
geographical distribution, having been recorded from many different parts 
of the world, and, in view of its apparent variability, it is not altogether 
out of the question that Z. javanicum may be another form of this 
ubiquitous Alga. 

(AunaU orBotBUT, Vol. XXX No. CXVII. Juioary. igiB.l 
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A. The Cell-contents. 

The accounts as to the nature of the chloroplasts vary considerably, 
Schmitz (’83, pp. 18, 44) describes them as closely resembling those of other 
species of Zygnema* Wille (’90, p. 20), in the first edition of Engler and 
Prantl’s ‘ NatUrliche Pflanzenfamilien speaks of two axile irregular chloro- 
plasts, occasionally coalescing (zusammenfliessend) to form an axile strand, 
whilst in the 'Nachtrage' (Wille, ’09, p. Il ; cf. also Borge, ’13, p. 3J) 
he corrects this to read *one axile chromatophore with one pyrenoid'. 
Lagerheim (’95, p. 15, foot-note 3) compares the chloroplast with that of 
Mougeotia, and a similar attitude is taken up by Bohlin (’01, p. 51). In 
their recent paper. West and Starkey (’15) come to the conclusion that in 
each cell of Zygnema cricetorum there is normally only one large axile 
chloroplast of indefinite outline. ‘ It is usually constricted in the middle 
and in some cases twisted. There are two large pyrenoids, one in each half 
of the chloroplast ’ (1. c., p. 205). These conclusions are based on a study 
of carefully fixed and stained material from various localities. 

There can be no doubt that West and Starkey’s conclusions are true 
for the ordinary aquatic and terrestrial forms, but they are certainly not 
applicable to the terrestrial form found at Hindhead. The chloroplasts 
are, in this case, quite often well defined in the living cell, and can be made 
to stand out very clearly by treatment with a 8-10 per cent, solution of 
sodium chloride. In the shorter cells (Fig. 1, G; Fig. 2, D) but a single 
chloroplast is present, generally with only one pyrenoid. The chloroplasts 
are, however, quite unlike those figured by West and Starkey, being more 
or less star-shaped and similar to those of other species of the genus 
Zygnema. although rather more massive, so that the stellate character is less 
pronounced (Fig. i). In the longer cells there are often two chloroplasts 
of this pattern, seemingly quite distinct and, if connected at all, the bridge 
between them must be exceedingly delicate (Fig. i, a, b). In other cases 
these longer cells showed an obvious connexion between the chloroplasts, 
but it should be pointed out that the individuality of the two portions of 
the chloroplast was much more sharply marked than is shown in West and 
Starkey’s figures of the ordinary terrestrial form. 

Cell-division was only observed in cells containing either two chloro- 
plasts or a chloroplast that was already constricted into two very obvious 
portions. Each daughter-cell receives one of the two chloroplasts, so that 
for a time the young cell has but a single chromatophore (Fig. I, K-d). 
Sooner or later the chloroplast and pyrenoid gradually broaden out axially 
(Fig- 3; D) and the pyrenoid divides into two (Fig. i, e ; Fig. 3, E). At this 
stage, therefore, the cells contain an elongated axial chloroplast with two 
pyrenoids, more or less widely separated. Finally, the elongated chloro- 
plast becomes gradually constricted between the two pyrenoids (Fig. i, f). 
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until in many cells, at the best, but a very narrow connecting bridge 
remains (cf, above). It would appear that as a general rule the segregation 
of the two chloroplasts is practically complete before a new septum arises. 

A comparison of the above with West and Starkey’s account (cf. also 
Pig, I with their Figs, i and a) will show that the Hindhead form differs 





I T 



Fig. I. .\-H, cell-structure and cell-division in the Hindhearl form of Zygiicma crketorttm ; the 
rrawmgs made from the living Alga. I-J, cells of the aqrmtic form, from h'rensham ; the drawings 
made from preserved material. For description, see text. (All lignres x 850.) 

fundamentally from the ordinary type in two respects, viz. in the more 
definite shape of the chloroplasts, and in the frequent presence of two of 
them in the mature cell. It may be held by some that the differences are 
sufficiently pronounced to warrant the establishment of a distinct species, 
but I am not prepared at present to take up this attitude (see also p. 148). 
It may well be that observation of forms, like that at Hindhead, is 
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responsible for the diverse views put forward by different authorities as to 
the nature of the chlorophyll-apparatus. The chloroplasts of the ordinary 
species of Zygnema are stated to divide at a time when the ingrowth of the 
septum between the daughter-cells is almost completed (de Bary, ’ 68 , p, n . 
Wille, ’90. p. 17 ), the young cell thus having two chromatophores except 
during early stages of division. In this respect even the Hindhead form 
differs markedly, since doubling of the chloroplasts is delayed until some 
considerable time after the development of the septum between the 
daughter-cells or, frequently, until the next division occurs. 

The nucleus of the mature cell of the Hindhead form is situated mid- 
way between the two chloroplasts and is oval in shape, the long axis being 
placed parallel to the longitudinal walls of the cells* (Fig. 3 , c). In the 
younger eells, with a single chloroplast, it appears to be rounded and 
apposed to the latter (Fig. 3 , D, E) (cf. also West and Starkey, ’15, p. *97). 

A characteristic feature of the cell-contents of Zygnema eruetorum is 
the presence in the sap of a purple pigment, phycoporphyrin, which has 
been the subject of a detailed study by Lagerheim ('95). The occurrence 
of this pigment is, however, somewhat variable. Hassall (’45, p. 1 73 ) refers 
to bright green filaments observed only in aquatic habitats, and purple 
filaments characteristic of the form spreading over swampy heaths. The 
aquatic form collected at Frensham, however, had purple sap, whilst part 
of the material sent to me by Mr. Tabor had little or none, although 
growing close to, but not intermingled with, other purple-coloured masses, 
the two apparently being subjected to identical conditions. 

Lagerheim (’95, p. 23 ) has pointed out that it is only the upper portion 
of a patch, i. e. the part which is strongly illuminated, that develops the 
purple pigment, and the same observation has been made on the Hindhead 
form.- This would indicate that the pigment is, at least in part, a pro- 
tection against strong illumination, and the following appears to lend further 
support to this view. At one yooint the Hindhead form is becoming over- 
grown by bright green filaments of a Ulotrichaceous Alga, that seems to 
correspond to Hormidium Jlaccidunt, A. Br. (Fritsch and Salisbury, '15, 
p. 131 ). An examination of the underlying filaments of the Zygiicim 
shows that the chloroplasts have shifted from the middle to the upper sides 
of the cells, so that these appear green, in contrast to the purple-coloured 
under sides. It seems that, as a result of the screen formed by the 
Hormidimn, the chloroplasts of the underlying Alga do not receive 
sufficient light, a disadvantage remedied by their moving to the upper sides 
of the cells. A patch of the typical purple-coloured Hindhead form was 

* I am much indebted to my colleague. Dr. Salisbury, for kiudly microtoming material of 
the Alga. 

’ The green filaments from the under side of the patch are excellent material for demonstratirg 
the two massive chloroplasts of the mature cell. 
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placed in the laboratory under a screen formed by a thick pad of cotton- 
wool ; after three days a considerable number of the threads showed 
a similar shifting of the chloroplasts to the upper sides of the cells, so that 
this movement is evidently readily accomplished. 

The possibility of the pigment being related to the low temperature of 
the habitat was also considered by Lagerheim, but, in view of the abundant 
occurrence of Zygnema ericetorum in the Tropics, this explanation does not 
seem very plausible. On the other hand, as Bohlin (’01, p. 51) suggests, its 
appearance may be connected with the extremes of temperature to which 
such a terrestrial Alga would be subjected. The phycoporphyriii may also 
be related in some way to the remarkable power of resistance to desiccation 
possessed by this Alga (cf. p. 145). 


B. The Cell-wale. 


The cell-wallofthe Hindhead form is thick and stratified, these features 
being more pronounced than is usual in the terrestrial form. T wo or three 
regions are generally distinguishable in the longitudinal walls. The inner- 
most layer is well defined, appearing in optical section as a bright line of 
varying thickness. Beyond this come successive strata, making up the greater 
part of the wall and forming what I will call the intermediate layer. These 
strata, which are not always easily recognized individually (although plainly 
seen in filaments placed in strong potash;, appear progressively duller and 
duller the further out they lie. The manner of refraction of the light shows 
that the innermost layer is the den.sest, and that from there outwards the 
layers decrease in density, probably owing to gradual gelatinization (see 
below). In some cases the surface of the filament is quite smooth, but as a 
general rule the latter is bounded by a much interrupted dark line, composed 
of numerous adhering foreign particles (Fig. i ). There is often more or less 
obvious constriction between the cells. On treatment with dilute sulphuric 
acid, the surface and intermediate layers swell and become lost to view, 
whilst the inner layer remaims distinct for some little time longer. Addition 
of iodine, subsequent to the acid, gives the blue coloration of cellulose 
(cf. West and Starkey, ’15, p. 194). 


The same three layers are recognizable in the aquatic and ordinary 
terrestrial forms, but in both the intermediate layer is much thinner and, 
even in the latter, stratification is often unrecognizable without the applica- 
tion of special means. The surface is quite smooth. 


The Hindhead form, if collected during a period of drought, consists of 
a hard brittle mass having an almost horny consistency. If a small portion 
*50 placed in a drop of water, it instantaneously softens and becomes 


exceedingly pliable. When a larger piece is brought into contact with 
water, swelling of the Alga is macroscopically visible, and if the quantity of 
"ater be small, the bulk of it is immediately absorbed, far more rapidly 
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than by a piece of filter-paper of equivalent size. These phenomena ate 
due to the fact that the greater part of the thick wall is inucilaginous, so 
that the dry filament swells up very considerably on wetting. Thus, the 
average width of the dry threads is i6p, of the wet threads 24^; the 
average thickness of the longitudinal walls of dry filaments (examined ij 
spirit) is a-.3 p, of wet filaments 5 p. 

It does not appear that the inner layer of the wall is at all appreciably 
mucilaginous, since it retains its outline and normal appearance, even in 
dry threads. On the other hand, the intermediate layer must be very 
largely gelatinous in character in the Hindhead form, as it is very much 
shrunken and often quite thin in the dry filament. In all probability the 
mucilaginous character increases from the iriterior towards the outside, the 
surface layer being very strongly mucilaginous (cf. above). 

The advantage of this mucilaginous wall to the Hindhead Alga is 
obvious. It not only involves a very rapid recovery of the cells, when 
supplies of moisture become available, but, since the gelatinous walls will 
only part with their water by slow degrees, the full effects of a drought will 
only be felt by the Alga some time after dry weather sets in. It is indeed 
astonishing how long the desiccated filaments still retain their soft flexible 
character. Moreover, at certain periods of the year, although exposed to 
intense insolation in the daytime, such a form will be able to make use 
to the full of the dew deposited at night, so that even during periods rf 
drought it may be able to hold its own to some extent. In short, we see in 
this character a pronounced adaptation to the conditions of the habitat. 
In the material of the ordinary terrestrial form at my disposal, the inter- 
mediate layer was generally much thinner and did not appear to be 
appreciably mucilaginous. 

A considerable number of aquatic Zygnemaceae form gelatinous sheatbs 
about their filaments, but these are sharply marked off from the cell-wall 
and there is reason to believe that they are composed of mucilage excreted 
from the cell-contents (Klebs, ’86, p. 368) and not, as in the Hindhead 
form, a product of the membrane. West and Starkey (’15, p. 194) record 
the presence of an occasional more or less distinct gelatinous sheath ia 
Z. ericetornm, but I have never met with anything of the kind in the 
Hindhead form. Thick and stratified mucilaginous membranes are, on the 
other hand, frequently found in the resting-cells (akinetes) formed, as a result 
of desiccation, by many species of Zygnenui {Z. leiospermum, Z . pectinaUm'. 
(de Bary, ’58, pp. 9, 10), so that it might be said of the Hindhead Alga 
that it existed permanently in the akinete condition. 

The development of the septum between two daughter-cells is initiated 
by an annular invagination of the innermost layer of the wall, about mid- 
way between the two chloroplasts or the two halves of the chloroplasi 
(Fig. I, b). It often has the appearance as though this were due to 
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a gradual thickening of the intermediate layer pushing in the inner layer 
at this point. The invagination slowly prepresses towards the centre 
(Fig- i> gradually constricting the protoplast in the manner 

customary among the simpler Algae. It does not seem, however, that 
a complete septum is at once formed, the two daughter-cells remaining for 
some time connected by a more or less narrow pore (Fig. i, D, h), which 
probably ultimately closes. In optical section the continuity of the two 
protoplasts is often readily recognized. The septum at its first initiation is 
not a uniform structure, but exhibits three layers meeting in a point at the 
inner edge of the annular invagination. Two of these layers, forming the 
limbs of a V, are continuous with the innermost layer of the longitudinal 
wall, whilst the third lies between them and appears to be similar in nature 
to the intermediate layer (cf. especially Fig. i, H). 

In many of the filaments of the Hindhead form one observes pairs of 
daughter-cells in which the one protoplast is prominently beaked towards 
that of the other cell, even when seen in surface view (Fig. i, g; Fig. a, G). 
This phenomenon is a result of the frequent asymmetry of the ingrowing 
septum. The latter, in optical section, either appears symmetrical and 
V-shaped (Fig. i, B, c) or its two edges are asymmetrical (as in Fig. 1, D, G), 
the one being generally placed at right angles to, the other at an obtuse 
angle to, the longitudinal wall. It has not been possible to find any under- 
lying reason for the development of these asymmetrical septa, which are 
very commonly observed. 

C. The Re.^ction to Drought on the Part of the 
Hindhead Form (Fig. 2). 

The appearance of a mature filament of the Hindhead form is a definite 
e.xpression of the alternating periods of drought and rainfall which follow 
one another in the habitat. On tbc arrival of a dry period the protoplast, 
probably shrinking slightly and mostly rounding off to a more or less oval 
or spherical shape, according to the previous form of the cell, generally 
excretes a new layer of membrane on its outer surface and contiguous to 
the inner layer above described (p. 139). The latter often .seems at the same 
time to lose in definition and gradually to become merged in the inter- 
mediate layer, but this does not necessarily occur; particularly in thick- 
walled filaments the former inner layer may persist for some time as 
a definite stratum in the intermediate iayer. 

The septa aiso generally lose their sharp definition and, as the new 
membrane develops on either side, the substance composing them becomes 
gradually indistinguishable from the intermediate layer of the longitudinal 
"alls, which now therefore extends uniformly all round the cell (Fig. I, ; 

2, F). Except for the development of the new layer of membrane and 
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the moderate rounding off of the protoplast, no changes seem to be con, 
nected with the production of these ‘ akinetes (cf., however, below) ; tht 
chlotoplast or chloroplasts, as the case may be, are still recognizable and 



Fig. 2. Terrestrial form of Zygncma matorum from Hindhead. A , foim.'ilinn of akihetcs ani. 
pigment-cells (the latter in black), b, impending nipUire of a filament at a point where a pigTOM- 
cell is situated. C, obliteration of an empty pigment-cell by groHth of adjacent akinetes. D, oriniijn 
cells of the Hindhead form, showing the disposition of the fat-globules. U, cells of a filament Ilia 
has been subjected to desiccation, showing the dense peripheral layer of fat-gIol;nlts. e', small pnl 
of one of these cells, in optical section, e", ditto, in surface view. F, cells of a dry filamraj 
showing the large peripheral fat-ma.sses that arc sometimes found. G, filament, showing divnt' 
akinetes and empty ]jiginent-cells. H, diagram of a filament showing the products of sucefsavt 
akinetes, l, It, III, tv. pigment-cell ; fat. (8 and ft, x 400 ; A, c, F., e", f, x 650 ; u ami 5 , 
X850 ; F.'x 1200.) 


the purple-coloured sap appears ttnaUered. The response to drought u 
thus of a very simple kind. 

With a return of more favourable condition.?, moisture is rapidi) 
absorbed, as described above. The filament immediately resumes its 
normal appearance, and cell-division sets in sooner or later. If the akinctf 
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was produced from a mature cell with two chloroplasts, a formation of 
daughter-cells may take place almost immediately. If, on the other hand, 
the akinete was formed soon after a cell had divided, so that it contained 
[jut one chloroplast, division may be considerably delayed. The septa cut 
the akinetes into two approximately equal halves and, since the adjacent 
faces of the daughter-protoplasts are more or less flat, whilst their distal 
faces are often rounded off, the pairs of protoplasts produced from a single 
akinete, as the result of division, frequently recall the two halves of 
a Cosmarium-c.A\ (Fig. a, h). In this way the products of division of the 
individual akinetes of each filament are quite plainly distinguishable. 

The two daughter-cells may divide once more, this depending on how 
soon the first division sets in after the arrival of favourable conditions. 
Thus we may get groups of four cells (Fig. 3, h, ii) developed, before 
a fresh drought causes renewed rounding off and fresh akinete formation. 
I have never observed more than four cells thus produced from a single 
akinete, during the interval between one drought and another. 

The repeated formation of akinetes, involving each time the apposition 
of a new layer of membrane on the inner side of the cell-wall, leads to 
a gradual thickening of the latter, mainly noticeable in the transverse septa. 
In examining a given length of filament, strongly thickened septa are 
found at more or less remote intervals (Fig. 3, H, I). Between these one 
meets with septa of varying thickness, some quite thin and recently formed, 
others already more or less thickened and of older date (Fig. 2, H, ii, 
III, iv). The region lying between two strongly thickened septa is the 
product of a single akinete of a remote generation ; the intervening cells 
can be grouped, on the same principle, into smaller and smaller sets formed 
from more and more recently produced akinetes. In this way, by a careful 
scrutiny, it is often possible to estimate roughly the number of periods of 
drought to which a given filament has been subjected (Fig. 2, H). The 
longitudinal walls do not appear to incre.nse much in thickness beyond 
a certain stage, since the outermost layers gradually merge into mucilage 
(cf. above). 

In the cells of the filaments of the Hindliead form, numerous small 
globules, of irregular shape and varying size, are found distributed, more 
particularly in the peripheral part of the protoplast (Fig. 2, D). I have not 
observed such globules in the aquatic form, and in the terrestrial form from 
W ales they occur in much smaller numbers and are, on the average, much 
coarser (cf. also West and Starkey, T5, p. 197). When threads of the 
Hindhead form are subjected to gradual desiccation, an exceedingly dense 
layer of small and rather uniform globules appears in immediate contact 
with the inner layer of the cell-wall, whilst relatively few are found in the 
rest of the protoplast (Fig. 2, E, e'). The peripheral layer of globules is so 
dense and so closely apposed to the cell-wall that it looks like a second 
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pitted membrane in optical section (Fig. a, e') and gives a characteristic 
mottled appearance to the protoplast in surface view (Fig. a, E ). If suck 
dried filaments are kept in water for a few hours, this distinctive arrange, 
ment of the globules becomes less pronounced. They no longer form su* 
a dense continuous layer in all the cells, nor are they quite so closely 
adpressed to the cell-wall, although they still occupy m the mam the peri, 
pheral protoplasm (Fig. 2, d). The filaments, subjected to dryness, when 
first placed in water, appear more transparent than after being immersed 
for some time, and this loss in transparency is probably due to the much 
more irregular distribution of the globules in the second case. Not only 
does the arrangement of the globules become less regular in filaments 
immersed in water, but it appears that they also undergo increase in size, 
perhaps accomplished by coalescence of the smaller ones. Lastly, it was 
found that in threads which had been subjected to prolonged drought, the 
globules in many of the cells were partly replaced by one or more highly 
refractive masses of considerable size, again located in the periphery of the 
protoplast (Fig. 2, f). 

De Bary (’ 58 , p. lo ; PI. I, Figs. i6, 20) has already described such 
globules in the resting-cells of other species of Zygnema, and refers to them 
as fat-bodies. Their reactions with osmic acid and tincture of alkanna, as 
well as their solubility in chloroform, are quite in accordance with this view 
(cf. West and Starkey, ’ 15 , p. 198). De Bary does not deal with the varying 
disposition of the fat-globules in dry and moistened filaments, but, seeing 
that these resting-cells are very similar to those of the Hindhead form, it is 
probable that they might show the same phenomena. 

When cells, whether of the dry or wet filaments, are plasmolysed by 
immersion in a strong solution of sodium chloride, the globules in question 
become altogether lost to view. When the plasmolysed cells are allowed 
to recover by placing the threads in water, the globules again becoine 
visible ; in many of the cells they do not appear to have undergone any 
change, but in some they are not quite as densely arranged as before. 
Plasmolysis does not appear to be effected by anything less than an S per 
cent, solution of salt, and, with this strength, but a very slight separation of 
the protoplast from the ccll-membrane takes place. In stronger solutions 
(e. g. 10-12 per cent.) some of the cells become more markedly plasmolysed, 
a very obvious contraction of the protoplast taking place, but it requires 
a 15 per cent, solution to produce marked plasmolysis in all the cells. As 
far as I have been able to determine, there is no difference between the dry 
and wet filaments in these respects. Attention may be called to the very 
high osmotic pressures manifested by the cell-sap in this Alga. 

The fact that the peripheral layer of fat-globules remains more or less 
intact, after recovery from plasmolysis, would indicate a fair degree of 
stability. Whenever there is a shrinkage of the protoplast, such as probably 
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occurs to a slight extent when the threads are exposed to drought, the 
smaller surface area of the protoplasm must lead to a still closer crowding 
of the peripheral layer of fat-globules. If we could imagine that this 
contraction brought about a coalescence of the individual fat-bodies, a con- 
tinuous layer of fat would be formed on the surface of the protoplast and 
this would act as a kind of macintosh to the latter, tending to prevent 
evaporation from the cell. But such a coalescence is unlikely on physical 
grounds, and moreover, if it occurred, it would be difficult to understand 
how the peripheral layer came to consist of numerous minute separate 
globules the moment the dry filament was placed in water. For the 
pie.'ent, therefore, the function of this peripheral fat-layer must remain 
unsolved, although its extreme development, especially in the cells of the 
dry threads, will dispose one to associate it in one way or another with 
the great power of resistance to drought posses.sed by the form under 
discussion. 

This power is displayed not only by the instantaneous recovery of the 
filaments, when placed in water, even after many months of desiccation, but 
also by the fact that there does not appear to be any appreciable difference 
in osmotic pressure between the cells of dry filaments and of those growing 
under moist conditions. Material collected at Hindhead was kept for five 
months in part dry, in part moist. At the end of this time it was found 
that there was no difference between the two sets as regards the number of 
living cells in the threads. 

According to Lagerheim (’ 95 , p. 24) the cells of the filaments of 
Z, ericetorum^ on being subjected to desiccation, become filled with reserve 
substances and thicken their walls, whilst the phycoporphyrin disappears ; 
as a consequence the resting-cells are almost colourless. In the case of the 
Hindhead form, although it has been collected at many different times of 
the year, such akinetes have never been observed ; in fact, the cells of the 
resting threads are coloured just as deep a purple as those of the active 
filaments. It is plain therefore that the state of affairs described by 
Lagerheim is not an essential consequence of drying up. 

On the other hand, a modification of the ordinary response to desicca- 
tion has been observed in material of the Hindhead form collected in the 
early part of the year, and here a certain reduction in the amount of pig- 
ment may possibly take place. In this case, the contents of most of the 
cells had divided unequally into a large akinete and a small cell, apparently 
provided with relatively little protoplasm, but filled with deep purple sap ; 
the pigment-cell formed a kind of cap over the end of the adjacent akinete 
and was cut off from it by a delicate wall (Fig. 2, A). The pigment-cells 
were either produced on the same side over a considerable length of filament 
cr no such regularity was apparent (Fig, 2, a) (cf. West and Starkey, ’ 15 , 
p. 199, Fig. 2, c). As a general rule the akinetes were more or less pointed 

L 
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towards the pigment-cells, whilst their distal ends were rounded or almost 

truncate (Fig. 3, a), and it will be noticed that these akmetes were provided 
with an especially thick and stratified membrane. 

Since this mode of akinete formation was observed mainly in « 
it is possible that the extrusion of purple sap into the pigment-ccll, by 
reducing the water-content of the protoplast of the akinete, renders it more 
resistant to frosts, to which in the exposed habitat it must be very liable. 
This explanation is, however, only advanced tentatively, since the phciio. 
menon may be due to other causes, but attention should be drawn to the 

fact that it was observed in the bulb 



Fig. 3. A, swollen akinete of terrestrial foi m 
from Wales. B-E, terrestrial form from Hiiulhcatl 
B, rhizoid'formaiion. C-e, cells from inicrotome<l 
material of the Hindbead form; c-E in longl- 
todinal section ; c' in transverse section, c, a 
mature cell, d and e, stages in division of the 
chloroplast. The nucleus is shown black, (a and 
B, X400; C-E, X650.) 


of the filaments over a considerable 
area. On a much smaller scale it 
has also been encountered at other 
times of the year, but only with re. 
ference to occasional akinetes. 

As above indicated, the division 
leading to the production of akinete 
and pigment-cell is an unequal one 
and due to the development of 
a septum, generally of the asym- 
metrical type (p. 141), towards one 
end of the cell. In fact, the asym- 
metry of the septum is responsible for 
the usual pointed shape of the akinete 
at the end adjacent to the pigment- 
ccll. When renewed growth takes 
place, the contents of the latter 
gradually disintegrate and disappear, 
so that sooner or later the pigment- 
cell is quite empty (Fig. 2 , c). 

These empty cells constitute 
so many weak points in the filaments, 
at which rupture readily takes place, 
and therefore this mode of akinete 


formation probably brings with it the advantages of extensive vegetatiic 
propagation (cf. Fig. 2, G). As a matter of fact, many of the filaments of 
the Hindhead form terminate in short empty fragments of cell-membrjnc 


appearing just like the ruptured remnants of pigment-cclls. In some cases, 
however, the adjacent akinetes, on resuming growth, protrude from either 
side into the empty pigment-cell, so that the cavity of the latter becomes 
more or less obliterated, and ultimately appears only as a narrow slit in the 


thick membrane between the two (Fig. 2, c). 

The dying away of occasional cells of a filament is not confined to 
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these special pigment-cells, being not uncommon at all times of the year 
(cf. West and Starkey, ’ 15 , p. 198). The cells in question generally appear 
deeply pigmented at first and, as indicated in Fig. a, B, constitute points at 
which the filaments readily give way. In many cases rupture is delayed 
until the contents have completely disappeared. Apart from such isolated 
cells, it occasionally happens that large numbers of the cells of a thread die 
away, leaving healthy akinetes only here and there, separated by more or 
less extensive stretches of dead filament. The akinetes in such threads are 
generally well rounded and provided with a very defined layer of the peri- 
pheral fat-globules. No doubt they ultimately become free and give rise 
to new threads. 

Mention may be made at this point of a peculiar form of akinete, 
rarely observed in the material from Wales (Fig. 3, a). In this case the 
greater part of the cell had swollen up very considerably, this distension 
however not affecting the last quarter of the cell, so that the resulting shape 
rather recalled the oogonia of some Oedogoniums. The wall was rather 
strongly thickened and stratified, and the cell-contents, though appearing 
perfectly healthy, were so dense as to make it impossible to decipher any 
details of structure. Nothing corresponding to these swollen cells has been 
observed in the remaining material. Apart from such elements, no akinete 
formation was observed in the material from Wales. 

D. Comparison of the Hindhead Form with the Aquatic and 
Ordinary Terrestrial Types. 

Apart from the chloroplasts which have already been fully considered 
(p. 136), the Hindhead Alga differs from the ordinary terrestrial form of 
Zygnema ericctoruvi in the length of the cells, the degree of thickening 
of the walls, and the abundance of the fat-globules. The following table 
shows the relative dimensions of the Hindhead form, the form from Wales, 
and the aquatic one : 

Terrestrial form, Aquatic form, Terrestrial form, 
Hindhead. Frenshata. Wales. 

Lengthofcell 26-5 (24-30) > 40/i(34-4S) 31. i (21-48) 

Width of cell 25'5 (24-27) 19/* (16-31) 24-2 (23-3(1) 

Thickness of longitudinil walls 5 ^ (4-6) i.8^(i'5-2) 3 M (2-3*5) 

It should be mentioned here that the form from Wales is perhaps not 
quite typical of the true terrestrial Alga, since it occurred in the immediate 
neighbourhood of numerous small streams which are practically never dry. 
As contrasted with the conditions obtaining at Hindhead, such a form 
would be very advantageously situated. It can scarcely be doubted that 
the extreme shortness of the cells of the Hindhead form is a result of the 
brief periods during which growth is alone possible. 


^ The figures in round brackets give the extreme dimensions. 
L 3 
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Two other features are generally cited as characteristic of the terrestrial 
form viz. the frequent swollen shape of the cells and the formation of short 
rhizo’ids (Borge. T3. p. 37 1 Collins, ’09, p. no). As regards the first point, 

I have been unable to find any marked difference between the three forms 
in the shape of the cell, which varies between cylindriwl and somewhat 
barrel-shaped. The rhizoids, which may be uni- or multicellular (Fig, 3, p.), 
have been encountered only in the two terrestrial forms. 

To raise once again the question of the possibility of the Hindhead 
Alga being a separate species, it may be pointed out that, except for the 
chloroplasts, all the distinctive features appear merely as intensifications of 
the characters of the ordinary terrestrial form. As for the chloroplasts, the 
greater degree of independence of the two halves may be a result of the 
very slow growth of the Hindhead form and the consequent long intervals 
between successive cell-divisions. In short, I am inclined to regard the 
Hindhead Alga merely as a very extreme xerophytic form of Zygnmn. 
ericetornm. 

E. Summary. 

An extreme terrestrial Alga is described, probably belonging to 
Zygnema ericetornm and owing its peculiarities to the extremely inhospitable 
habitat on the Hindhead Common. The mature cell of this form contains 
two chloroplasts, much like those of other species of Zygnema, although 
they may hang together by an exceedingly narrow connecting bridge. For 
some time after division but a single chloroplast is found in each daughter- 
cell. Division is accomplished by the gradual invagination of the innermost 
layer of the cell-wall, but it appears that the septum thus formed i.s not 
completed for some time, a central pore remaining through which the 
daughter-protoplasts stand in connexion with one another. Two or three 
layers are distinguishable in the longitudinal walls. 

The Hindhead Alga may be said to be permanently in the akinete 
condition, its cells agreeing in many respects with the akinetes of such 
forms as Z.. leiespermum, Z . pectinatuni, &c. The outer portion of the wall 
is strongly thickened and mucilaginous, and is shown to play a great part 
in protecting the cells during periods of drought and in bringing about 
a rapid recovery on the reappearance of favourable conditions. The cells 
contain numerous fat-globules (Fig. 2 , d), which, on the commencement of 
desiccation, form an exceedingly dense layer closely apposed to the inner 
surface of the membrane (Fig. 2, E, e') ; the function of these globules is not 
exactly clear. Some hours after moistening the dry filaments, the regular 
peripheral disposition of the fat-globules more or less disappears. 

With the advent of a dry period the protoplasts round oft slightly and 
develop a new layer of membrane. The products of division of successive 
akinetes (i. e. the growth during the intervals between two periods of 
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drought) are plainly distinguishable and show that, as a general rule, each 
cell divides at the most but twice between two successive dry periods 
(Fig- 2, H). Apart from the ordinary mode of response to drought, a second 
niethod of akinete formation has been observed in the early part of the 
year; in this the cells undergo unequal division, resulting in the formation 
of an akinete and of a much smaller pigment-cell (Fig. 2, a). The contents 
of the pigment-cells subsequently disappear, and tlie empty cells form weak 
points at which rupture of the threads readily occurs. 

Attention is drawn to the extreme adaptation of this form to drought. 
The recovery of the dry filament is practically instantaneous when placed 
in water, there is no marked difference between the osmotic pressure of 
moist threads and those subjected to dryness, and there is no greater 
percentage of dead cells in filaments that have been kept dry for months 
than in those that have been in water for the same length of time. 

Botanical Department, 

East London College, 

November i, 1915. 
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Dysmorphococcus variabilis, gen. et sp. nov. 


r.Y 

H. TAKEDA, D.I.C. 

With fifteen Figures in the Text. 

T he Alga which is here described under the name of Dysmorphococcus 
variabilis was found in gatherings made during October, 1915, in 
a small stagnant pond in Richmond Park, Surrey. It occurred sparingly, 
associated with some species of Closterium, Cosmarium, Chlamydomonas, 
Cartcria, several species of Eugletm (e. g. E. cxyuris, Schmarda, E. spirogyra, 
Ehrb., &c.), Lepociuclis (e. g. form.s.of L. ovum (Stein), Lem'm,, L. Stcinii, 
Lemm., &c.), Phacus (e. g. Pk. candata, Hiibn., Ph. lovgicauda (Ehrb.), Duj., 
and its var. torta, Lcmm., Ph. pnrvuta, Klebs, Ph. pusilla, Lemm., forms of 
Ph. pyrmn (Khrb.), Stein, Ph. tennis, Swirenko, Ph. triqueter (Ehrb.), Duj., 
Sc.), Trachelomonas (e. g. forms of Tr. hispida (Petty), Stein, Tr. rngulosa, 
Stein, Tr. Stokesiana, Palmer, forms of Tr. vohocina, Ehrb., &c.), and 
Vacuolaria virescens, Cienkowski. 

Externally the organism under consideration very much resembles the 
small subglobose form of Trachelomonas vohocina, Ehrb. It can, however, 
at once be distinguished from the latter, even under a low power of the micro- 
scope, by the fact that while it swims about, rotating on its own axis, and, 
so far as ascertained, always forwards, it presents a more or less angular 
appearance, due to its irregular shape. An examination under a high 
power reveals the fact that the organism does not belong to this genus, 
although there is at least one species (probably new) of Trachelomonas 
having a shell compressed in a somewhat similar way. 

The organism in question possesses a hard, brittle shell, similar in 
texture to that in the majority of species of Trachelomonas, brown to dark 
brown in colour, and extraordinarily irregular and variable in shape. The 
shell easily cracks and breaks up into irregular pieces when subjected to 
slight pressure, or when fairly strong gljcerine is added to the water under 
the cover-slip. The shell is about i ft in thickness, and is ornamented with 
very minute and regularly arranged granules which resemble the dots in 
1 halftone print (Fig. 7,/). These granules are in some cases very faint, 
yet can always be detected, at any rate in all the specimens examined. It 

[Annals of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXVH. January, 1916.] 
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Figs. 1-15. Dysmorphococcus variabilis, Tak., gen. et sp. nov. All x J,ooo. a = anterior 

view; a' = oblique anterior view front view ; f' oblique front view posterior view; 

^ -s side view; « = nucleus; = pyrenokl ; 5/4 = shell; 5/ = stigma (= eye-spot). ’’ 

12-15 represent empty shells. Stigma is not represented in Fig. 10, which was drawn frois 
a specimen the colour of which had faded after (ixation and mounting. 
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can be positively stated that they are granules, and not scrobiculations. 
It may also be mentioned here that the shell usually causes the interference 
of light on its margin, in the same way as in many smooth species of 

jrachelomonas. 

In the front view the shell appears as a rule more or less round or 
broadly ovate (/in Figs, i, 3-ia). In rarer cases it is more or less quad- 
, angular (/ in Figs. 13, 14), and very seldom it is irregularly rhomboidal 
(Fig. 15, /)• In the side view it is more or less pentagonal in form, 
narrowing towards the base. The end views (a and p in Figs. 4-8, 10, li-ij) 
are irregularly oval, and show two cilial apertures. The part of the shell 
between the two apertures projects very slightly, forming a very small 
beak-like protuberance. 

In many cases, especially in the specimens with distinct granules, 
a faint yet conspicuous line (dotted) on the long axis of the shell in both 
side and end views is noticeable (cf. a and s in Figs. 10, I2). This dotted 
line c.xtends round the base of the shell, but gradually disappears when the 
upper region of the shell is reached. The only explanation I can offer at 
present is that this line is due to a coalescence of some of the granules on 
the surface of the shell. It is probably brought about by the fact that as 
the shell gradually gets narrow towards its base, the granules, which are, 
as already described, very regularly distributed, find in the lower region of 
the shell less room for their arrangement, consequently some of them may 
be expected to become confluent. This is assumed to have occurred along 
the median line, resulting in the production of the dotted line above 
referred to. 

This probably accounts for the fact that the dotted line is always 
circumbasal, but never encircles the whole shell. 

As to the question whether this dotted line indicates that the shell 
consists of two more or less equal halves and that the line may be regarded 
as a suture, I am not prepared to give an answer. Only once a piece of 
shell was found, which had been apparently broken along this line, but this 
isolated occurrence may perhaps have been accidental. 

The cilial apertures above referred to arc very nrinute, being just large 
enough for the necessary play of the flagella, and have no thickening on the 
margin. It seems that they are more or less funnel-shaped, with the narrow 
end directed towards the apical beak of the protoplast, to which the flagella 
are attached. On this account, it usually happens that the apertures are 
viewed more or less obliquely, and they then appear as semicircles. 

The apertures lie in a plane which is not parallel to the long axis of 
the anterior end view of the shell, but cuts the median line at an angle 
of about 45° (cf. a in F^igs. 7, 8, ro, 12, 14, and p in Fig. 13), so that each 
half of the shell appears to have one of the apertures belonging to it. For 
this reason, only one of the apertures is distinctly visible in either the front 
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view or the side view, except in the case of an extremely irregular 
specimen, such as that delineated in Fig. i 5 - The direction of the plane, 
including the apertures, is practically constant, hence in the front view the 
aperture is seen on the left-hand side of the beak, and in the side view on 
the right (compare the front and side views with the end views). 

The size of the shell varies as much as the shape does. Fig. i reprc. 
sents the largest specimen I have examined, and Fig. 7 the smallest. The 
range of size is therefore 14-19 p high, 13-) 7 p broad (i. e. in the front view), 
and 10-14 p thick (as seen in the side view). 

The actual body of the Alga inside the shell is often considerably 
smaller than the shell, a clear space being present between them. In all 
the specimens examined the body never completely fills up the shell. The 
space is an actual one, and is not homologous with the so-called ‘space' 
found in Sphaerella, CJdamydomoims, Cartcria, and some other allied genera, 
in which the ‘space’ is really the gelatinous part of the cell-wall. It is 
probable that the space in Dysmorphococcus contains water in which the 
organism lives. In one case I observed a living specimen, the shell of 
which became accidentally cracked and broken, presumably by pressure 
of the cover-slip. The organism, which had been vigorously swimming, 
did not seem to suffer at all, and as soon as a little water was added, which 
enabled the monad to move more freely, it resumed its propulsion and 
actively swam with the broken shell hanging on to the body. 

The protoplast is roughly pear-shaped, tapering towards the apex into 
a short colourless beak (Figs. 1-6, 8-1 1). At this end of the protoplast the 
algal body is apparently in connexion with the apex of the shell. Two 
flagella of equal length are attached to the beak, and emerge through the 
apertures above described. So far as could be ascertained, the protoplast 
has no definite cell-wall,* but, unlike that of Polyblcpharideae, it does not 
show amoeboid movements. There is a single chloroplast which is urceolate 
and occupies practically the whole of the body. In most cases the chloio- 
plast is pale green and contains a few minute granules, the nature of which 
has not been determined. In one case (Fig. 8) a larger number of granules 
was observed, and this character, like the occurrence of an exceptional colour 
in the chloroplast of many Chlamydomonads, is probably due to special 
physiological conditions. A small discoidal stigma (eye-spot) is present, and 
has a peripheral position, being external to the chloroplast and fonuiiig 
a slight prominence on the surface of the protoplast (a in Figs. 4, 6, 8). Its 
position varies to some extent ; in some specimens it occurs in the middle 
portion of the body, while in others it is nearer the apical beak. A pyrenoid 
of fairly large size is always pre.sent near the base of the chloroplast, or in 
some cases at a slightly higher level. The pyreno-crystal and amylaceous 
envelope can easily be differentiated by means of the usual stains, including 
' The shell is not regarded as a cell-wall, 
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iodins nucleus, which is very small, is situated at the bottom of the 

central protoplasmic mass within the hollow of the chloroplast. So far no 
contractile vacuoles have been observed. 

As already mentioned, the protoplast varies in size, being as a rule 
much smaller than the shell, but sometimes almost filling up the lumen of 
the latter. The smallest protoplast observed measures 8 /i in length and 6 fi 
in transverse diameter, while the largest one reaches 12 ju in length and 
ion in transverse diameter. The variation in size of the protoplast does 
not run parallel with the size of the shell ; thus a small shell may be found 
to possess a protoplast of relatively large size, while a large shell may con- 
tain a small protoplast. The variations in the size of the protoplast are 
probably connected with its growth, the proportional size of the protoplast 
being presumably an index of the age of the specimen. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no knowledge regarding the 
reproduction of this Alga.' It may, however, be pi-esumed that the proto- 
plast, when it has reached a certain size, divides into possibly two or four, 
and gives rise to daughter-cells within the original shell. Hence the 
examples with a relatively large protoplast may perhaps be regarded as 
a stage preceding ,asexual reproduction. At a certain stage after division 
of the protoplast into daughter-cells, the shell no doubt breaks and liberates 
the young naked individuals, each of which sooner or later must secrete 
a shell for itself. It seems improbable that the daughter individuals become 
provided with shells within the mother-shell. 

Since the life-history of this Alga is not known, nothing precise can be 
stated as to the affinity of this peculiar organism. However, so far as the 
vegetative characters are concerned, Dysmorphococcus undoubtedly possesses 
all the essential features of the Volvocaceae. Amongst the described mem- 
bers of this family, the organism under consideration appears to be closely 
related to Coccomonas '^ which, however, differs in having a definite cell-wall 
and a large single aperture in the shell for the emergence of both of the 
flagella. For the present it may be convenient to place our new genus in 
the Phacoteae, a sub-family of the Volvocaceae. Since this new alga 
posses.ses two cilial apertures in the shell, it may be suggested that the 
organism should be compared with Isococcus? which has been described as 
having an envelope of a similar nature. An examination of the original 
preparations of Isococcus has convinced me that there is no relationship 

' Xo st.l£e of clivisiou has been found either in nature or in the laboratory cultures, the latter 
baviiig been not very successful. As the author is rctumiufr to Japan shortly, it is impossible for 
liim to continue his investigations. Fnrther study of this singular organism, in particular with 
tvgard to reproduction, is therefore left to the bauds of those botanists whtj are in a position to obtain 
hesh material. The pr.nd in which the orgtlnism was found lies near the south-eastern corner of 
Conduit Wootl and can easily be reached by entering the Park through Kichraond Gate. 

' Cf. Wille, in Engler and PrantI, Pllanzenfam., i. 2, p. 40, Kig. 33, M, N (189,), and also his 
hachtrage to Chlorophyceae (1909), 

* hritsch, in New Phytologist, vol. xiii, p. 341 (1914). 
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whatsoever between these two organisms, except in so far as they hotli 
belong to the Volvocaceae. As a reinvestigation of Isococcus, in conjunction 
with Professor F. E. Fritsch, is in progress, further remarks upon this 
organism will be dealt with later in a separate paper. 

Diagnosis. 

Dysniorpkococms} Tak., gen. nov. Cellulae vegetativae nudae, libcte 
natantes, polo apicale in rostrum brevissimum dccoloratum producto tt 
flagellis binis aequilongis quam coipore cellulae sesqui- vel subduplo Ion. 
gioribus praedito, in tegumento rigido fragilique, brunneo, plerumquc valde 
distento, aperturis binis instructo, nascentes. Chromatophora singula, 
viridis, urceolata ; stigma parvum, parietale ; nucleus fere centralis vel paulj 
anterior; vacuolae contractiles carentes(?). Propagatio ignota. Grege 
Coccomonadis collocandum esse videtur, scd a qua tamen membrana cellulae 
destituta aperturis flagellorum binis differt. Species unica. 

Dysniorphococcus variabilis, Tak., sp. nov. (Figs. 1-15). Cellulae pyri. 
formes, stlgmate in parte media vel subanteriore, pyrenoide singulo basal! 
vel submedio, subconspicuo ; teguraentum, brunneum vel atrobrunneum, 
granulis minutissimis regulariter distributis ornatum, valde polymorphuiu, 
a fronte visum rotundato-ovatum, raro subquadrangulare, rarissime irregu- 
lariter rhomboidale, a latere visum pentagonum, basin versus subcuncatum 
plus minus attenuatum, a vertice visum subovale, utraque aperturas flagel- 
iorum minutas, margine non incrassatas manifestans. Tegument, long, 
14-1 9 p, lat. 13-17P, crass. 10-14 p. 

Hab. In stagno prope silvam Conduit Wood, in Richmond Park, 
Surrey (Oct., 1915) 

I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks to Profc.ssor 
G. S. West, of Birmingham, for his helpful suggestions, and I also tender 
my thanks to Sir David Prain, C.M.G., the Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, for allowing me to carry out the pr esent investigation in the 
Jodrell Laboratory. I am also deeply indebted to Mr. L. A. Boodle, the 
Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratoiy, for his kindly criticism and valuable help. 

^ A berry of no particular shape is the derivational meaning of the word. 



Scourfieldia cordiformis, a New Chlamydomonad. 


BV 

H. TAKEDA, D.I.C. 

With five Figures in the Text. 

A MINUTE unicellular Alga was recently discovered by the writer 
among some material of another Alga, kindly handed to him by Pro- 
fessor F. E. Fritsch, who had collected it last May in a Sphagnum marsh 
at Keston, Kent, and since then had kept it in the laboratory culture. The 
organism has proved to be a new species of Scourfieldia} a very interesting 
genus of Chlamydomonadeae. The new Alga is very similar in many 
respects to the described species 5 . complanata, G. S. West,^ but differs 
chiefly by the peculiar type of compression shown by an individual when 
viewed from the side. .S', complanata is narrowly oblong in the side view, 
having both sides practically parallel to each other, while the side view of 
S. cordiformis is obovate {s in Figs. 1-3). In the front view the new 



cordiformis, Tak., sp. nov. Figs. 1-3, three individuals in front (/) 
. ; side (r) views x 1,500. Fig. 4, diagrammatic representation of anterior end view, showing 
• lure of chloroplast. Fig. 5, ditto of posterior end view. 

organism is heart-shaped (/ in Figs. 1-3), hence the specific name cordiformis 
has been given. The chloroplast is constructed exactly in the same way as 
is. complanata? being compressed bell-shaped with a comparatively large 
amount of colourless protoplasm within its central hollow. Another impor- 
tant character to be mentioned here is that the chloroplast, when viewed 
fiom the front, shows a median longitudinal slit reaching about half-way 

^ G. S. West, in Jonrn. Bot., I9lr, p. 326, Fig. 3. * I. c. 

* Cf. West, I. e., Fig. i, e. 

I Annals of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXVII. January, igiB.J 
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from apex towards the base (/ in Figs. 1-3)- The diagrammatic repre. 
sentations of the end views (Figs. 4> 5 ) nray elucidate this peculiar feature 
more clearly. The chloroplast is, as in the case of .S, coiKplauata , absolutely 
homogeneous, and contains neither stigma nor pyrenoid. There are, how- 
ever, apparently imbedded in the colourless protoplasm and in the proximity 
of the nucleus, two, or sometimes three, minute, highly refractive bodies of 
unknown nature. These bodies can readily be seen also in the side view 
of the organism (r in Figs. 1-3)- The writer has not succeeded in detecting 
any contractile vacuoles. 

Two flagella of equal length are attached at the anterior notch of the 
organism. They are very delicate, and reach a length of nearly four times 
that of the body of the organism. 

As to the movements of this Alga, the writer has not been so fortunate 
as to obtain any satisfactory observations. The individuals examined were 
either too sluggish or too active to enable him to study their mode of 
locomotion properly. 

As a unique character of 5 . complanata, this organism is known to 
move normally backwards, i. e. with its flagella behind.^ This is a very 
unusual type of movement among the Chlamydomonads. Two or three 
other examples, however, observed by the writer may be mentioned here, 
A species of Carteriap which occurred in the same material, often swims 
backwards for a considerable distance, whereas its normal method of 
locomotion is towards the anterior end of the organism. Chlorogonkm 
euchlornm, Ehrb., usually swims forwards, but it sometimes moves back- 
wards for a short distance (equal to about half or the whole length of the 
body), just as in the case of many Cryptomonads. Amongst the Engle- 
nineac, a variety (new) of Trachelomonas hexangnlata, Swirenko,® moves 
sometimes forwards and sometimes backwards. Under the description of 
TV. ampuUula, Mr. G. I. Playfair states* that the organism ‘swims back- 
wards, with the orifice and flagellum behind'. 

Unfortunately, so far no stage of reproduction of this new Alga has 
been observed. 


Diagnosis. 

Scojtrfieldia cordiformis, Tak., sp. nov. (Figs. 1-5). Cellulae vegcla- 
tivae ininutissimae, valde compressae, a fronte visae cordiformes, polo 
apicali Icviter emarginato et flagellis binis aequalibus, qiiam cellula quad- 
^ West, 1. c., p. 327. 

^ Species indeterminata; C. niuliifili (F resen.) Dill similis, sed cellula minus lotundala, 
brana exteriors firma pro genere crassa, membrana intcriore (= pars membranae gelatinosa) saeue 
valde evolnta differt. 

* In Archiv fur Hydrobiol. ii. Planktonk., ix, p. 646, Taf. xx, Figs. 23-5 (1914 " 
ampdhdii, Playfair, in Proc. I inn. Soc.. N.S.W., xl, pi. 1, no, 157, p. 16, Tab. ii, fig. 6 
■* I.C., p. 17. 
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riipio longioribus praedito. a latere visae obovatae vel anguste obovatae, in 
poium posterius obtusatum sensim attenuatae. Chromatophora singula, 
viridis, homogenea, subcampanulata, sed conipressa, apice ad medium fissa, 
sine pyrenoide ; stigma et forsan vacuolae contractiles carentes ; nucleus 
minutus, centralis. Long. cell. 4-4-5//; lat. cell. 3-5-4//, crass. 2-3-2-6//; 
long, flagellorum usque ad 20//. 

A S. cotnplanata, G. S. West, specie unica adhuc cognita, praesertim 
cellula a latere visa obovata nec anguste oblonga dignoscitur. 

Ilab. in Sphagnis, Keston, Kent (F. E. Kritsch., 1915). 

The writer wishes to tender thanks to Sir David Prain, C.M.G., the 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for facilities for carrying out 
the present examination in the Jodrell Laboratory. Thanks are also due 
to Jlr. L. A. Boodle, the Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, for his kind 
help during the preparation of this paper. 




On the Plant Communities of Farm Land. 


BY 

R. G. STAPLEDON, M.A., 

Botanist j Agr. Dept.^ University of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Introduction. 

I T is proposed in the present paper to give some account of observations 
made over a period of eight years on the weeds found under various 
farm crops, including land put down to grass for various short periods and 
fields that have ‘ run down ' to more or less permanent grass without the 
addition of seeds, or with a very inadequate sowing. Most of the work 
was carried out on the Cotswolds and in Mid -Wales (35o'-i2oo') ; 

a few observations have also been made near Holsworthy, Devonshire, and 
near Greenhithe, Kent. 

Method of Study. Endeavour has been made to study the weed 
flora in terms of whole communities and not as isolated species ; and to 
supplement careful observations by a more accurate method of procedure. 
Two statistical methods have been employed throughout the whole period of 
the work. 

(a) Specific Frequency. This method is used on arable land and 
occasionally on grass-land. It is practically identical to that employed 
by Rhaunkiaer, which has been explained by Smith (8) in his review of 
that author’s ‘ Life Forms and Statistical Methods ’. The method has been 
described by the present writer elsewhere (10 and 11); its essence is to 
record the species found on a large number of small unit-areas, without 
paying any attention to the abundance of individual species per each unit- 
area. A mesh 6" x 6" is used and dropped at chance on the ground ; 
the names of all the species occurring in each reading are carefully noted. 
The area to be examined is traversed across two diagonals and from 50 
to 200 readings taken. The results given are recorded against each 
species in terms of the number of its occurrences per 100 readings. 

For purposes of publication it is, how'ever, found more convenient to 
tabulate the frequencies on a scale of 10 ; species with frequencies below i 
are marked o, if occasional ; s, if scarce or solitary ; and r, if of quite 
exceptional occurrence. 

ib) Percentage Frequency. This method, originally devised by 
Armstrong (1), is advantageously employed upon grass-land. It has been 
explained elsewhere ( 11 ). Small unit-areas (turfs 6"x6") are removed 

lAunali of BoUny, Vol. XXX No. CXVU. January. 1916.1 
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from the field to be investigated, taken to the laboratory, the species 
separated out, and the number of plants belonging to each species is then 
counted and the results given as a direct percentage. 

Specific frequencies have been taken on over 75 fields and several 
hundred have been examined altogether. 

When frequencies or percentage figures are not available the species 
have been classified according to the following grouping, which experience 
suggests corresponds to the frequencies given against each : 

Dominant, e.g. frequencies 7-9 (10 is very exceptional) 

Abundant, „ „ 

Frequent, „ „ l“* 

Occasional, „ „ less than i and as before 

Scarce or Solitary, „ „ „ >, s> 

Rare, „ „ » » » 


Treatment of the Subject. It will be convenient to deal with the 
subject-matter under two distinct heads. Part I. 7 he Weeds of Arabk 
Land-, that is to say, the communities found under root crops, cereals, 
' and ‘ seeds By ‘ seeds ’ is here understood leys which are sown down with 
a mixture of grass and clover seeds for one year only, or if sown for a longer 
period, till the end of the first year. The above communities are under the 
direct control of man, and owing to the exigencies of the rotation are short- 
lived and consequently do not afford materialf or the study of the progressive 
stages in the colonization of bare land. Part II. The Weeds of Grass-land. 
This includes the communities found on long duration leys and on permanent 
grass, and affords material for the study of the progressive changes which 
occur in the colonization of land under the constant influence of grazing 
animals. For the sake of comparison two cases will also be given of the 
colonization of bare land from which stock have been withheld. 


PART I. 

The Weeds oe Auable Land. 

Under this heading it is proposed to make the following comparisons: 

I. The aggregate arable flora of the Cotswolds with that of Mid-Wales, 

II. The results from Mid-Wales and the Cotswolds with those obtained 
elsewhere. 

III. The arable flora of Mid-Wales above and below 800 feet. 

IV. The weed flora under the .several crops in the rotation. 

In order to facilitate these comparisons the frequencies found for a large 
number of species in both localities and in various places in the rotation are 
set out in the subjoined table (Table 1 ). 
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Table I. 
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Chief Species. 
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l-('J) 

0 

0 

I-(4) 

— 

r 

s-o 

Rumex Acetosdla 


2 

3 

— 

3 

6-(9; 

- 

0-2 

0-4 

Euphorbia Ilelioscofia 

2 

S 

0 

0 

0 

s 

r 

- 

“ 

E, exigua 

0 

r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

- 

Urtica urens 

r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r 

— 

- 

- 

Allium vintale 

— 

— 

— 

s 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Luztiia erecta 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-2 

- 

- 

r-i 

Alopecurus myosuroides 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Agrastis spp. 

1 

i-(7) 

3 

s 

1-6 

2-8 

0 

1-13; 

0-2 

Aira caryophyllea 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r-s 

0 

- 

- 

r 

A. praecox 

- 

— 

— 

— 

r-s 

0 

- 

- 

r 

Holcus lanaius 

s 

0-3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

s 

i 

Ul,v 

Avena sirigosa 

_ 


0-3 

— 

— 

0-3 

— 

— 

- 

Arrhenalkerum tuberosum 

_ 

o 

14 

— 

s 

{-2 

- 

- 

- 

Poa trivialis 

_ 



0-2 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Festuca ovina 

_ 

_ 

__ 

- 

— 

1-2 

- 

- 

r 

Bromus hordeaceus 

r 

_ 

_ 

0 

— 

- 

0 

0 

0 

Agropyron repens 

1 2 

s 

- 

a 

s 

_ 

r 

- 

“ 


IP'a/es 
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For some species the range of frequency is given (thus e.g. 4-8) ; in 
jnost cases the average frequency only is given (e.g. s, 5, or 8) ; in some 
cases as well as the average frequency an exceptionally high frequency is 
given (e-g- 3 normal and (8) the exceptional figure). 


I, Comparison of the Flora of the Cotswolds with that of Mid- Wales. 

The soils of the two districts are very different ; that of the Cotswolds 
is derived from the Great Oolite and is a highly calcareous loam. 

The soils investigated in Mid-Wales are derived from Ordovician Shales 
and give rise to a thin, very stony soil, which in wet weather is very sticky 
(due to a high percentage of fine silt) and in dry weather tends to cake 
badly and form pan ; under favourable conditions, however, it works into 
a friable loam. 

Below (Table 11) is given a typical chemical and mechanical analysis 
of each soil. For the Mid-Wales figures I am indebted to my colleague 
Mr. Jones Griffiths; the Cotswold results are quoted from Kershaw's (5) 
analyses. 


Table II. 

SYNOPSI.S OF MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF 
COTSWOLDS AND MID-WALFii SOILS. 



Mechanical Analyses. 

Mid‘WaUu 

Cotswolds. 

Fine Gravel 


^•5 

Coarse Sand 

* 3*5 

1-6 

Fine Sand 

8-4 

5*6 

Coarse Silt 

13*6 

13*4 

Fine Silt 


15-3 

Clay 

7.8 

13-8 


Chemical Composition. 

Mid-i Vales. 

Cotswolds. 

Nitrogen 

0.39 

0-38 

Lime (CaO) 

0-15 

II *37 

Phosphoric Acid (P3O4) 

O'OoS 

0*24 

I’otash (KjO) 

0-86 

0-41 

Available Phosphoric Acid 

0-002 

0*007 

Available Potash 

0*04 

0*011 


The above figures show the Mid-Wales soil to be very deficient in lime 
and phosphoric acid, the Cotswold soil to be very rich in lime and 
relatively rich in phosphoric acid. Considering the marked difference in 
the two soils the number of species which occur in the one district and 
not in the other are comparatively few. The following are, however, 

cliaracteristic : 
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Mid- Wales. 

Spergula arvensis. 

Ornithopus perptisillus. 
Chrysanthemum segetum. 
Stackys arvensis. 

Galeopsis versicolor. 
Scleranthus annuus. 

Rumex Acetosella. 


* These species have been noted by Salter 
seen on the arable lands investigated. 


Communities of Farm Land. 

COTSWOLDS. 
Ranunculus arvensis. 
Thlaspi arvense.* 

Papaver Rhoeas. 

Lychnis Gitkago.* 

Erodium cicutarium.* 
Scandix Pecten- Veneris.* 
Legousia hyhrida. 
Lithospermum arvense. 
Clincpodium vulgare. 
Allium vineale.* 

(7) as occurring in Cardiganshire, but have not 


A number of species are far more abundant on the farm land of one 
district than the other. The following are good examples : 


Mid-Wales. 
Ranunculus repens. 
Calamintha officinalis. 
Galeopsis Tetrahit. 
Polygonum Persicaria. 
Arrhenatherum tuberosum. 


COTSWOLDS. 
Silene Cucuhalus. 
Erophila verna. 
Brassica nigra. 
Geranium spp. 

Aethusa Cynapium. 
Scabiosa arvensis. 
Lamium amplexicaule. 
L.purpureum. 
Convolvtdus arvensis. 
Alopecurus myosuroides. 
Agropyron repens. 


It is interesting in this connexion to note the behaviour of certain 
closely allied plants ; the following are the species of three common germ 
for the two districts : 


Mid-Wales. 
Fnmaria pallidiflora. 
Veronica agrestis. 
Plantago lanceolata. 


COTSWOLDS. 
F. officinalis. 

Veronica hederaefolia. 
V. Tournefortii. 

P. media. 


These results will be further alluded to in the next section. 
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II Comparison of Results obtained on the Cotswolds and in Mid-Wales 
with those recorded elsewhere. 

The weeds of arable land have in the past been studied chiefly as 
individuals and not as communities; as long ago as 1845 Bravender (2) 
published an interesting paper on these lines, and this was followed in 1855 
by a more exhaustive article by Buckman ( 4 ). Recently, however, 
Brcnchley has investigated the weed communities of arable land on the 
following chief geological formations. Greensand, Chalk, Gault, and Boulder 
Clay, and has tabulated the results obtained in three important papers.' 
It will be of interest here to contrast the behaviour of some of the chief 
species found in the two districts under consideration with the relationships 
observed for the same species elsewhere, both by Brenchley and the present 
writer. 

A. Cotswolds. It might be expected that the highly calcareous loams 
over Oolite on the Cotswolds would carry a very similar weed flora to the 
soils over Chalk ; that the flora differs in many essentials will, however, be 
seen from the following comparison. 

The following species arc all common on the Cotswolds ; but concerning 
each Brenchley in her most recent paper (Norfolk, 3 c) remarks as follows : 

Rminnculus repens.* ‘ Distributed on all soils, but seldom seen on chalk.’ 
Erodium cicutarinm. ‘ Distributed on sand and very light soils.’ 

Alchemilla arvensis. ‘ Characteristic of light and sandy soils, very rare on 
chalk.’ 

Scandix Pectin- Veneris.* ' Found on all soils, except chalk, though seen 
occasionally on chalky loam.’ 

Myosotis arvensis.* ‘ Chiefly on sand and loam, rare on chalk.’ 

Bartsia Odontites.* ‘ Chiefly associated with loam, never seen on chalk.’ 
Veronica hederaefolia. ' Associated with sand and light sandy loams, absent 
from clay and chalk. Once dominant on loam.’ 

Polygonum Convolvulus. ' Seen on chalky loam, but never on chalk.' 

* These four species 15 renchlev fin<ls in llic Wiltshire and Bnth districts are characteristic 
of Chalk. 


Thus it appears that all the above .species, although in many districts 
essentially non-Chalk plants, may be associated with highly calcareous as 
well as with more normal loams. Veronica hederaefolia is particularly 
interesting, for on the Cotswolds it is one of the commonest weeds, where 
it generally has a frequency corresponding to a dominant position, yet 
it is absent from chalk and only once dominant on loam ’. 


Brenchley, W. E. : (3 (3 b')^ (3 c). 
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A number of species common on Chalk are also typical Cotswol^ 
weeds ; some, however, appear to have rather different frequencies over 
Oolite than on other calcareous soils. The distribution of the following 
plants on the Cotswolds may be contrasted with their distributions recorded 
elsewhere by Brenchley ; the remarks in inverted commas after each species 
are quoted from this author. 

Papaver Rkoeas. ‘ Often dominant ’, true of the Cotswolds. 

Fnmaria officinalis. ' Occasionally dominant ’, frequently dominant on the 
Cotswolds. 

Lychnis Giihago. ‘Scarce in distribution’, occasionally plentiful on the 
Cotswolds. 

Sikne Cncubalus. ‘Twice dominant on sand, usually distributed or occa. 
sional often abundant on Cotswolds. 

Legonsia hybrida. ‘ Never dominant, often scarce ', frequently very abun- 
dant on Cotswolds. 

Neither I.inaria vulgaris nor Cichorium Intybus are plentiful on the 
Cotswolds. 

It would thus appear that the weed communities of the Cotswolds, 
especially when the frequencies of the chief contributing species are taken 
into consideration, are decidedly characteristic, and that they differ both 
from the communities found on ordinary loams and from those found over 
Chalk. 

B. Mid-Wales. These soils are acid in reaction and consequently 
decidedly ‘ sour ’ ; they arc by no means sands ; they are intermediate 
between loam and clay, and are thus ‘ sour’ soils of a heavier nature than 
those investigated hy Brenchley.' Heavy ‘ sour ’ clays have been studied 
by the present writer near Holsworthy, Devon, and peats have come under 
observation in Mid -Wales, while the flora on sands have been examined 
near Greenhithe, Kent. It is possible, therefore, to contrast the communities 
found on the various grades of ‘ sour ’ soil. 

Below (Table III) is given the range of frequencies for the chief species 
found on four grades of ‘sour’ soils : (i) Peat (Mid-Wales); (2) Non- 
calcareous day (Devon) ; (3) Non-calcareous stiff loam (Mid -Wales); 
(4) Sand (deduced from Brenchley ’s papers and the present writer’s 
personal observations in Kent). 

* See Brenchley, (3 c\ p. 149. 
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Table III. 


TO COMPARE THE WEED COMMUNITIES FOUND ON FOUR GRADES 
OF ‘SOUR’ SOIL. 



r. 

3. 

Non' 

3 - 

Non- 

4 - 

Chief Species. 

Peat. 

Calcareous 

Clay. 

Calcareous 
sticky loam. 

Sand. 

repens 

a-d 

a 

f-a 

o-f 

Papaver Hhoeas 

— 

- 

- 

a-d 

Erophila vema 

— 

— 

r 

o-f 

Spergiiia arvensis 

.a-d 

f-a 

a-d 

a-d 

Geranium molle 

— 

r 

r-f 

f-a 

G. disserfum 

r 

o-f 

r-f 

r 

poUntilla Anserina 

r 

o-f 

f-a 

o-f 

Stabiesa suaisa * 

a-cl 

f-a 

r 

r 

Gnaphaliuin uliginesnm 

r 

f 

o-f 

f-a 

jit/iilieu rtamiua * 

o-f 

f 

r 


Chrysanthemum segetum 
Centaurea nigra * 

o-f 

r 

a-d 

a 

o-f 

f-a 

o-f 

r 

LytoPsis aivensis 

Eekjwn vitlgare 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

0 

Veronica hideraefolia 

— 

- 

r 

o-f 

Mentha arvensis 

f-a 

f-d 

f 

r-o 

Prunella vulgaris 

f-a 

f-a 

f-a 

0 

Gladys palustris 

- 

f-.i 

- 

- 

S. artiitnis 

— 

f 

f 

— 

Gakopsis Tetrahit 

f 

f 

f-a 

- 

G. versicolor ■ 

o-f 

... 

f 

— 

Sderanthus aunuus 

0 

a 

f 

a-d 

Polyfonnm PersUaria 

a-d 

f 

f-a 

f-a 

Rumex Acetosella 

d 

a 

.a 

.T-d 

Euphorbia exigua 

- 

0 

0 

r 

/lira caryophyllea 

s-o 

0 

0 

f-a 

A. praecox 

f 

0 

5 

f 

Bmnts hordeaceus 

- 

r 

s 

f 


• These species, although most common on marshy pastures, have also been foond on 
a^ble land. 


The behaviour of the following species is of particular interest. 
Sfergula arvensis is seen to be by no mean.s es.sentially a sand plant ; 
it may be abundant on all ‘ sour ’ soils and dominant on clay and sand 
alike. Chrysanthemum segetum is also distributed over ‘sour’ soils 
generally; although rare on clays, it may be dominant on sticky loams and 
frequent on peat. Rumex Acetosclla is most abundant on peat and sand. 
Poicntilla Anseriua and Gnaphalinvt uliginosum are both favoured by 
winter puddling ; the latter plant has been commonly found about gates, 
and near Greenhithe was the only plant on the floor of an orchard, on sand 
on which pigs had been kept all the winter. 

Scleranthus annuus has also been found on all grades of ‘ sour ’ soil, 
wen attaining to an abundant position on clay. Ranunculus repens may 
completely overrun peat soils. 

It appears from a general consideration of the above table that the 
communities judged as a whole are more symptomatic of soil type than are 
Ac presence or absence of relatively few index plants ; and it must be 
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urged that, although Spergnla arvensis and Chrysanthemum segetuni are 
certain indications of ‘ sourness’, they are not confined to sands alone, ]| 
will be noted that less than 25 per cent, of these ‘ sour ’ soil plants are 
calcifuge species, sugge.sting that circumstances influencing the available 
water of the habitat, aeration, and other environmental factors exert as mneh 
influence as the absence of lime as such. 

It is of interest to observe that the Mid -Wales soils, although ranging 
from clay to stiff loam, do not include Ranunculus arvensis in their weed 
communities, and that such plants as Stachys palustris, Euphorbia exigm,^ 
Galium Aparinc, Potenlilla reptans,Agropyroit repens . seaAPapaver Argemow 
arc not at all generally distributed. Euphorbia Helioscopiq, on the other 
hand, is probably as frequent on these soils as on those of a more calcareous 
nature. 


HI. The Communities of Mid-Wales above and below 800'. 

Smith and Moss ( 9 ) and Moss (6) have pointed out that the limit of 
Wheat cultivation corresponds roughly with the limits of a number of weeds, 
Wheat is not grown on an extensive scale in the area now under considera- 
tion, but a number of farmers at altitudes below about 800' grow a small 
breadth for home consumption. Oats are grown up to about 1,400', .uid 
Barley is often to be seen considerably above 1,000'. Moss (6) has shown 
that the altitudinal limit of wheat cultivation is different on the various 
soils of the Peak district, but the average range is from about 500' to 900', 
In this district the general method of husbandry is usually somewhat 
different above about 800' than below it, so that the 800' contour is 
a useful line of demarcation for purposes of comparison. The chief 
differences in the farming at high altitudes, apart from the absence of 
Wheat, are that the Brown Oat (Avena strigosa) is more extensively 
grown ; Mangolds are only grown to a slight extent ; and the gra.s,s is 
left down for a longer period than is the case at lower elevations. 
Furthermore the arable farming is usually negligent ; the hoe is frequently 
inactive ; and the grass and clover seeds used are poor in quality, full of 
impurities, and inadequate. The effect of these primitive methods of 
husbandry on the weed flora will be shown to be considerable.^ 

Moss (6) has listed some forty odd species for the area studied in the 
Peak district as not occurring on both the Wheat and no-Wheat zone, 
practically all of these being absent from the higher elevations. 

A comparison of columns 3, 6, 9 (no-Wheat zone, i.e. above 800') with 
2, 5, 8 (Wheat zone, i. e. below 800') in Table I shows the following 
differences for Mid-Wales : 


* It is perhaps most marked in the case of the grass-land. See Part IF, 
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(a) Species only occurring at the Lower Elevations ; but which even then 
are in most cases rare or occasional. 


Europhila verna. 
Papaver diihium. 
Scabiosa arvensis. 
Aethusa Cynapium. 
Convolvulus arvensis. 


Veronica hederaejolia. 
V. arvensis. 

Lamium amplexicatde. 
T. . purpureum. 
Euphorbia exigua. 


ib) Species rare or exceptional at the Higher Elevations. 

Fumaria pallidiflora. Arenaria serpyllifolia . 

Stlene Cucubahis.* Dromns hordeacens. 

Lychnis alba.* 


more abundant at the Lower Elevations. 


{e) Species decidedly 

Alchemilla arvensis. 
Galium Aparine.* 
Sherardia arvensis.* 
Matricaria inodora.* 


Lapsana communis.* 
Sonchus oleraceus. 

S. arvensis. 
Anagallis arvensis. 
Myosotis arvensis. 
Stachys arvensis. 
Chenopodium album.* 


more abundant at the Higher Elevations. 


{d) Species frequently 

Ranunculus repens. 
Spergula arvensis.* 
Hypericum pulchrum.\ 
Vida Cracca.'f 
Lotus corniculatus.\ 
Lathyrus pratensis.\ 
Potentilla erccta.\ 
Chrysanthemum segetum: 


Hieracium umbellatum.\ 
H. b0reale.\ 

Galeopsis Tetrahit. 

G. versicolor. 

Rumcx Acetosella.* 

Luzula erecta.\ 

A rrhenatkerum tuberosum. 
Fcstuca ovina.\ 


(f) Species which Moss has noted as absent on the no-VVheat zone in the 
Peak district ; but which in Mid-Wales are freely distributed above 800'. 

Geranium molle.* \ 

G. dissectum.* I These species do not, however, attain to their full 
Veronica agrestis. . luxuriance at the higher elevations. 

Mentha arvensis. j 


* These species are all more or less common imparities in clover seeds. See Stapeldon, R. G. 

(12). 

+ These species are normally weeds of grass-land. See p, 173. 
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It thus appears that in Mid-Wales there are only about twenty-five 
species which belong more essentially to the Wheat than to the no-Wheat 
zone, and that the majority of the abundantly occurring weeds are common 
to both zones. A number of the species which occur to only a slight 
extent at the higher elevations undoubtedly owe their origin to being 
introduced with the seed mixtures. Commonly occurring impurities have 
been marked with an asterisk in the above lists ; many of these, although 
normally weeds of young leys, may not appear till the land has been 
again ploughed, when they are manifest as isolated weeds in the corn, but 
being unsuited to high elevations remain small and stunted.^ 

The reason for the greater abundance of certain species at the higher 
than the lower elevations is probably not climatic. 

Thus the more frequent dominance of Sperg^ila nrvetisis, ChrysaiHhemtm 
segeium, Ranuncuhts repens, and Rumex Acetosclla is simply due to 
absence of the hoe; whilst neglect in the use of the horse-hoe would 
account for the prominent position of Arrhenatherum tuberosum. Similarly 
Galeopsis Tctrahit - and G. versicolor, normally waste-place plants, are able 
to flourish amidst neglected root crops. The presence of such plants as 
Hypericum pulchrum, Vida Cracca, Potentilla crecta, and others marked 
with a dagger under section (d) is explained as follows : 

These plants do not occur to any extent under roots, but are often 
common under Oats. Oats always follow grass in the rotation at high 
elevations ; in many cases, however, the grass may have been down for 
eight to ten years, when it will have become very inferior, full of weeds, and 
of an indigenous character; many of the indigenous plants are able to 
survive the process of ploughing and again appear under the first Oat crop, 
although not ordinarily speaking arable land weeds. A vena strigosa, 
grown as a cereal, occurs as an abundant weed in the following root crop. 

IV. The Communities under the severai Crops in the Rotation. 

The weed flora found under different crops is partly influenced by the 
manner of growth and partly by the tillage operations connected with the 
husbandry of the particular crop. Under good farming arable land should 
be free from a number of familiar perennials, while a well-tended root crop 
should at all times be associated with but a meagre weed community; 
under indifferent farming, however, ‘ roots ’ present very favourable oppor- 
tunities for the .spread of weeds, namely, a comparatively rich soil and 
abundance of bare ground. 

There can be no doubt also that arable land communities are affected 
throughout the whole rotation by impurities sown with the grasses and 
clovers ; this is particularly noticeable in districts where high farming 

^ e. g. Galium Aparine, Myosotis arvensis, and SiUne Cucubalus. 

* Seeds of this plant are frequently iolroduced with Oats, 
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is not the rule. The influence of impurities on the communities at high 
elevations in Mid-Wales* has already been referred to, and probably 
accounts for the sporadic appearance of weeds such as Silene Cucubalus, 
Caucahs nodosa. Matricaria inodora, Lapsana communis, and Galium 
Aparinc in the arable land. It is now generally accepted that seeds of 
a great number of species can lie dormant in the soil for considerable 
periods ; and it has been shown elsewhere “ that poor grass and clover 
samples contain the seeds of a number of weeds common to root and 
cereal crops, which on favourable soils and under the influence of tillage 
operations probably manifest themselves as considerable nuisances, and on 
unfavourable soils may give rise to sporadic appearances of unusual weeds. 

The communities studied both on the Cotswolds and in Mid-Wales 
appear to be somewhat different under rooU, cereals. Vetches, and ' seeds ’, 
as is shown by the following brief synopsis. 

(a) Cereals and Roots. 

The communities under cereals in particular have been elsewhere (10) 
shown to exhibit a regular seasonal change. The flora found late in June 
and during July (when the straw is reaching its maximum height) includes 
relatively fewer ground annuals than is the case earlier in the spring, and 
more tall, straggling, and climbing plants such as Sonchus arvensis. Poly- 
gonum Convolvulus, and Convolvulus arvensis, and also plants the seed 
of which germinates later in the season, e.g. Aethusa Cynapium. 

The flora on the stubble after the com has been harvested is often 
an exceedingly rich one, and is more or less a replica of that occurring 
ill the seedling corn early in the spring. For the purpose of the present 
comparisons the communities found under cereals from March till the 
middle of June are considered as representative. 

Certain species appear to be rare under roots ; on the Cotswolds this 
is true of 

Ranuftculus arvensis, Bartsia Odontites. 

Eroplnla verna. Plantago media. 

Lychnis Githago. Poa trivialis. 

Under poor farming on some of the Mid-Wales soils, certain species, 
"hich are not normally common in the root crop elsewhere, may be fairly 
plentiful ; 

Alchemilla arvensis. Matricaria inodora. 

Belhs perennis. Plantago lanccolata. 

Lapsana communis. Holcus lanatus. 

' Will be discussed in greater detail when dealing with grass-land. 

* Sec Stapledon, R. G. (12). 
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' A few species are, as Brenchlcy Bas observed, practically confined 
to cereals ; on the Cotswolds this is true of 

Lapsana communis. trivialis. 

Plantago mediate 

» Becomes very abandant on leys that have been down tor some years. 

In Mid-Wales this distinction does not hold, but at high elevations 
certain indigenous grass-land plants invade the corn crop only.^ 

The above distinctions in terms of individual species are slight; if, 
however, the frequencies of some of the more abundantly occurring species 
are compared, it will be seen that the differences in the communities are 
more marked. 

The following species have higher frequencies under cereals than roots;* 
Cotswolds. 

Papaver Rhoeas. 

Fumaria officinalis. 

Brassica arvensis. 

Siktte Cucubaliis. 

Lychnis alba. 

L. Githago. 

Scabiosa arvensis. 

Taraxacum officinale. 

Legousia hybrida. 

Lithospermum arvense. 

Veronica hederacfolia. 

Polygonum Convolvulus. 

The following species tend to have higher frequencies under roots than 
cereals : 

COTSWOLD.S. 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 

Senecio vulgaris. 

Lamiuin purpurcum. 

Polygonum Persicaria. 

Atriplex patula. 

Euphorbia Helioscopia. 

It is also noteworthy that a number of species, although not necessarily 

1 See p. 171, section (d), species marked with a dagger. 

^ In districts where farmers sow cereals saved from their own stacks, the following weed seeds 
are frequent impurities : Lychnis GUhagOy Pdygomtm Ptrsicaria^ P. Cottvolvuluiy CoHVolvul^> 
arvensis, and Kutmx spp. 


Mid-Wales (below Koo'). 
Sonchus oleraceus. 
Calamintha officinalis. 
Polygonum Persicaria. 
Atriplex patula. 


Mid-Wales (below 800'). 
Ranunculus repens. 
Brassica arvensis. 
Spergula arvensis. 
Chrysanthemum segetum. 
Rumex Acetosella. 
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having higher frequencies under roots, are much more luxuriant on a well- 
nianured root field than they are under cereals ; examples are — 


Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 
Stellaria media. 

Senecio vulgaris. 
Sonchus oleraceus. 


Anagallis arvensis. 
Chenopodium album. 
A triplex patula. 
Lamtum purpureum. 


At high elevations, or elsewhere where the farming is poor, differences 
between the root and cereal communities are not so well marked ; and 
in this connexion it is interesting to note that a number of more 
or less typical com weeds are usually either quite sporadic in roots or 
absolutely overrun the crop. They can be checked by the free use of the 
hoe, but if this is neglected they become even more abundant than under 
corn. Thus the normally greater abundance of Papaver Rhoeas, Brassica 
iimtisis, Spergula arvensis, and Chrysanthemum segetum under corn than 
roots is due almost entirely to immunity from mechanical disturbance. 


ip) Vetches. 

I he communities under this crop are usually meagre, for it is essen- 
tially a 'smothering’ crop; consequently the number of small ground 
annuals is inconsiderable. The presence of larger perennials will depend on 
the state of cleanliness of the ground. On the Cotswolds the following 
plants were usually found able to compete favourably with Vetches — 
lianunadus arvensis, Galium Aparine, Comokmlns arvensis, and Polygonum 
Convolvulus; and in dry seasons (e.g. 1911) certain tall plants introduced 
with the seeds are sometimes successful, e.g. Brassica alba, Lychnis Gitluigo, 
Siipouaria V accaria, Linum usitatissimum, and Cannabis sativaA 

* Introduced with German and Russian samples of seed. 


(t) ‘ Seeds' 

The weed communities under seeds are more characteristic than those 
i^^sociated with other crops. Weeds under ‘seeds’ have to contend with 
the strong inter-specific competition set up by the growth of several 
million seedlings of plants having decidedly gregarious characteristics.' 
These plants form a considerable tangle on the ground by the first autumn 
<ifter sowing. It follows that the weed flora will be considerably affected 
hy the degree of excellence with which the seeds ‘take.’ This will depend 

Irom about 4-5 to 5-5 million for short leys and 18 million for lon^' duration pastures, 
^friaiions on the Cotswolds and in Mid-Wales have shown that 1 million weed plants to the acre 
exceptionally high figure under cereals and roots. Oats give about 3 million and Barley 
nil ion sown seedlings to the acre, so that the aggregate competition under Oats is between 
• ‘JT img under 4 million and Barley something under 3 million seedlings per acre, and there is 
mudi between the cereal seedlings than between those of the grasses and clovers. 
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chiefly on (a) the season, (4) the soil, (c) the appropriateness of the seed 
mixture used.’ In dry seasons and on poor soils the ‘ take’ is likely to In 
poor, in consequence of which the weed flora will Include a number o[ 
species not usually associated with good leys. The following synopsis may 
be given of the weeds met with under ‘ seeds ’ : 


(a) Those which do not occur elsewhere in the rotation. 
Cuscuta racemosum * | 

Trifolium agrarium * | (Mid-Wales). 

Cichorium Intybus * ) 

Cnicus lanceolatus * (Mid-Wales and Cotswolds). 


(f) Those which under good ‘takes’ are normally found to have higli 
frequencies — frequencies for many of the species higher than found 
elsewhere in the rotation. 

Ranunculus repens?- 
Viola tricolor (agg.). 

Arenaria serpyllifolia. 

Cerastium spp.* 

Geranium molle? 

G. dissectum? 

Erodium cicutarium. 

Alchemilla arvensis. 

Trifolium minus? 

(c) On poor soils and under moderate ‘ takes ’ the following are frequent ; 
Lotus uliginosus (Mid-Wales on wet soils). 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemum* (Mid-Wales and Cotswolds). 
Veronica agrcstis (Mid-Wales). 

Rumex Acetosella* (Mid-Wales, especially on peat). 

Holcus lanatus * (Mid-Wales and Cotswolds). 

Bromus hordeaceus (Cotswolds). 

Agrostis spp. (Mid-Wales). 


Beilis perennis, 

Cnicus lanceolatus? 
Hypochoeris radicata? 
Taraxacum officinale? ® 
Myosotis arvensis? 
Veronica serpyllifolia. 
Prunella vulgaris.* 
Plantago lanceolata? 


{d) In dry seasons and wherever the ‘ take ’ may have been for any reason 
very poor the following are prone to occur : 


Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 

Fumaria oficinalis (Cotswolds). 
Stellaria media? 

Galium Aparine? 

Veronica hederaefolia (Cotswolds). 


Polygonum Persicaria.* 
P. avicularc. 

Euphorbia Plelioscopia. 
Agropyron repens. 


r This point will be dealt with at length under grass-land. See Part II. 

* This plant has been noted by Btenchley to be absent or rare under ‘ seeds ’ ; this is by no 
the case in Mid^Wales. 
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{e) Species, although abundant in a district which, are quite exceptional 
under even the poorest ‘ take 
Spergula arvensis.* Legousia hybrida. 

SoHchus arvensis. Chenopodium album.* 

Chrysanthemum segetum.* 

* The seeds of species thus marked in the above lists are ail more or less plentiful in poor seed 
mixtures. 

It appears from a consideration of the above lists that except for 
Ciiicus lanceolaius ^ which is perhaps a typical weed of both young leys and 
older grass-land, the only plants met with under ‘ seeds ’ that do not occur 
elsewhere in the rotation are certain exotics ^ introduced with the clover 
seeds and which can grow under grass-land conditions. 

If the plants mentioned under headings (b) and (c) are regarded as 
being characteristic weeds in ‘ seeds ’ on soils that suit them, it would seem 
that the following growth forms are well adapted to compete with the sown 
turf-forming and gregarious species. 

A. Plants which produce Seedlings capable of attaching themselves 
closely to the ground. 

(a) Annuals. 

1 he most successful annuals are those which either in the first or second 
generation form little cushions on the ground (they appear thus in the late 
autumn) ; these autumnal plants do not, however, flower till the following 
spring — that is to say, they are, under the conditions obtaining, hibernal 
annuals. Good examples are : yiala tricolor (agg.) (often from second 
generation), Akhemtlla arvensis (usually first generation), Trifolitim minus 
(first or second generation), and Myosotis arvensis (usually first generation). 

Even more successful are those definitely hibernal annuals which form 
strong rosettes on the ground during the first autumn, e.g. Geranium moUe 
and G. dissccium, and Erodium cicutarium (this plant often becomes a 
biennial or even a short-lived perennial). 

(i) Biennials and Perennials. 

The most successful arc plants which during the first autumn produce 
considerable cushions, mats, or rosettes close on the ground, and subse- 
quently develop a spreading or creeping manner of growth, or send up 
comparatively long flowering stems. Examples of the first type are 
Ranuneulus repens, Beilis perennis. Chrysanthemum leucantlumum, Veronica 
urpyllifolia (shortly creeping), Prunella vulgaris, and Rumex Acetosella ; and 
of the second, Cnicus lanecolatus,Hypochocris radicata, Taraxeuum officinale, 

^ Exotic to the particular district. 

N 
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and Plantago lanceolata. It will be shown (Part II) that the majority o( 
these plants are capable of gaining considerably on grass-land as the yean 
go on. 

B. Plants the Seedlings of which do not attach themselves unusually 
closely to the ground. 

{a) Gramineae. 

On poor soils Holats lanatus and Agrostis spp. in Mid-Wales and 
Bromus hordcaccus on the Cotswolds may be fairly plentiful even in the first 
year of a ley, although they only become abundant as the rye grasses die 
off; thus these grasses can compete to some extent with the sown species, 

ib) Other Natural Orders. 

The commonest plants AstArenaria serpyllifolia. This annual is capable 
of spreading considerably over the ground, and under Sainfoin leys especially 
has a vdiy gregarious habit. Veronica agrestis usually occurs on leys at 
high elevations in Mid-Wales; observations suggest that it may there 
produce a few flowers in the autumn, but none the less live over the winter 
and flower more freely during the following spring. 

Some plants, although endowed with favourable growth forms (when 
judged by the above -standards), are none the less rare or exceptional oil 
leys. A good example is Agropyron repens, a tall-growing grass with an 
extensive system of stolons. This plant does not seem able to compete with 
other gregarious plants ; possibly it requires more light and air than is 
available under grass-land conditions. 

The plants which may be met with on poor leys and in dry seasons 
are for the most part ephemeral annuals which can thrive on bare patche.s, 
but the seedling plants of which, not having a cushion form of growth, arc 
rapidly suppressed when the conditions are again favourable to the spread 
of the grasses and ' clovers. Colonies of these plants are frequent where 
the corn has been leyed and where, consequently, the seed ‘ take ’ has been 
bad — veiy successful species then being, Stellaria media in Mid-Wales, and 
Veronica hederaefolia on the Cotswolds. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that a number of weed impurities 
are introduced with grass and clover seeds (especially in districts where the 
farming is poor), but if the ‘take’ is good only such as are capable of 
growing under ‘ seeds’ will appear to any extent in the ley ; exceptionally 
large amounts of Geranium spp. and other species marked with an asterisk 
in groups {b) and (r) are frequently to be attributed to this cause.* 

^ A niimber of fields in Mid-Wales have been examined in the light of the impurities found m 
the samples of seeds sown. 
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Conclusion. 

One object of the present paper has been to show that considerable 
advantages are to be gained by studying the weeds of arable land on 
a statistical basis, and in the light of the community as a whole. The 
application of this method immediately shows that, apart from anything 
else, species differ very much in their powers of colonization. Certain 
species, although they may be generally distributed over districts, are never 
numerically abundant ; others are, however, capable of forming considerable 
carpets on the ground. 

For instance, Ranunculus repens. Rmnex Acetosella, Spergula arvensis, 
and Veronica hederaefolia. and a number of other plants under congenial 
surroundings may have frequencies as high as 9. Euphorbia Helioscopia, 
lapsana communis, and other plants, although they may grow under equally 
congenial surroundings, seldom attain to frequencies as high as 3. Thus 
when contrasting the behaviour of species under different conditions, it is 
nece-ssary to have in mind their inherent capabilities as colonizers ; con- 
sequently the presence of such weeds as Spergula arvensis, Ranunculus 
repens, &c., in very small amount may, in certain cases, be just as or more 
significant than the complete absence of a species with a low habitual 
frequency.’ It can be shown, furthermore, that a knowledge of the habitual 
frequencies of species makes it possible to gauge with some degree of accuracy 
their behaviour under unusual seasonal or other change. For instance, 
on the Cotswolds in the spring of 1913 (i.e. following the drought of 1911), 
a few species doubled and in some cases trebled their habitual frequencies, 
e.g. Lamiutn amplexicaule and Arenaria serpy(lifolia, whilst Veronica 
heicraefolia everywhere attained to something approaching its maximum 
figure. Important, however, as it is to take frequencies into account, it is 
far more important to contrast whole communities, or at all events the 
chief contributing species of communities, rather than to interpret the 
influences of soil or of cropping in terms of the behaviour of certain ‘ index ’ 
plants ; this has been emphasized in the body of the paper, and was well 
exemplified when considering the flora of ‘ .sour ’ .soils. 

The results given would seem to show that the weed communities 
of arable land are (1) decidedly responsive to change in soil; (3) are 
different near the altitudinal limits of cultivation, to what they are on the 
same soils at lower elevations ; this is, however, in part due to negligent 
husbandry ; (3) that they arc also influenced by the crop under which they 
grow, but that this is largely due to the husbandry associated with the 
various crops. 

It has only been sought to compare the communities under Roots 
(mcluding Swedes, Mangolds, and Potatoes), Cereals (including Wheat, 

^ The presence of species with high habitual frequencies in small amount only may be due to 
the activity of the hoe — a source of error always to be guarded against. 
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Oats, and Barley), Vetches and ‘Seeds’. It has been pointed out thy 
under good farming the communities with roots are meagre, but that certain 
species are usually more luxuriant under roots than when associated with 
other crops. Under poor farming the communities met with in roots and 
cereals do not differ much from each other. ‘Seeds’ have been shown 
to favour characteristic communities, and something definite can be asserted 
as to the growth forms of the generally successful plants ; the nature of the 
community is, however, considerably influenced by success or otherwise 
of the sown seeds. (4) In districts where inferior and unclean seeds 
mixtures are used, the communities not only under the seeds, but in subse- 
quent crops in the rotation, may be influenced to a large extent by the 
added impurities. 

The Faugan, 

Llanbadarn, 

Aberystwyth. 
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parallel Tests of Seeds by Germination and by 
Electrical Response. 

(Preliminary Experiments.) 

BY 

MARY T. FRASER, B.Sc. 

Introduction. 

[ N previous work it has been shown by Professor A. D. Waller ' that 
there is a definite electrical response in the case of living seeds, which is no 
jnger given when the seed is dead. The present experiments were under- 
iken with the view of further developing this electrical test, in regard to its 
lossible commercial application. When the necessary experimental pro- 
edure has been settled, and the conditions studied more fully, the electrical 
esponse should furnish a more rapid and definite indication of the vitality 
if a set of seeds than the ordinary germination method. It would supply 
he practical man's demand for a trustworthy answer ‘ while you wait ’. 

Method of Experiments. 

(i) Girmination.—Gemm&tlon was allowed to proceed in the usual 
vay, the grains being placed between filter-paper moistened with a known 
luantity of distilled water, or with various food solutions, in suitable dishes 
ind kept for a certain time (24 to 48 hours) at a known temperature. The 
:lectrical response was then recorded. Those having germinated at the end 
if the time were counted, and the percentage of the whole calculated. The 
iverage of a number of counts was taken as the germination value. 
100 grains were found to be a convenient number to use, and the total 
;ermination value was recorded at the end of 6 to 10 days. 

In these experiments the grains used were all of one species — Hordenm 
'■'itgare, the common barley — on account of the greater ease of manipulation 
tf the larger grain. The observations would necessarily be extended to 
ither seeds, where special devices might have to be adopted on account of 
iinall size, &c. 

* Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. Isviii, 1901, p. 79. 

[Anaih of Botany, Vol, XXX. No. CXVII. January, 1916.I 
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Different samples of barley were very kindly sent for the purpost 
by Mr. Stapleton of Aberystwyth. 

(ii) Electrical Method. — ^The embryos were dissected from the grain 
and connected to the circuit which Professor Waller describes in his pape, 
on the vitality of seeds, in such a way that a current passing in the direction 
root ^ stem causes a deflexion of the galvanometer from left to right. This 
direction is designated by the sign +, indicating a ‘ positive’ response from 
B to A. 

The circuit consists of : 

(1) A compensatory circuit. 

(2) Two’ galvanometers in series of greater and lesser .sensitiveness 
respectively, the deflexions of which are thrown on to a specially constructed 
scale, which is then easily read . 

(3) An induction coil capable of giving single induction shocks of 
known strengths and direction. 

By a suitable arrangement of plugs any of these branch circuits can be 
short circuited. 

When the embryo is adjusted the galvanometer plug is opened, and any 
current in circuit due to the plant material noted. This is immediately 
balanced by throwing in, from the compensator, an equal current in the 
opposite direction to the accidental current. A standard for the electrical 
response is then obtained by ascertaining the deflexion of galvanometer 
caused by sending into the circuit o-oi volt from the compensator. From 
this the magnitude of the response can afterwards be calculated. The 
apparatus is adjusted so that the galvanometer deflexion is at zero. Next 
a single-break induction shock is sent into the plant, the galvanometer circuit 
being closed at the time of shock, and opened directly after, so that only 
the response of the plant may be recorded. A series of four shocks 
is applied, and the corresponding responses noted, the order in which they 
are given being: (i) -hi,oco, (2) —1,000, (3) -I- 10,000, (4) —10,000, in 
notation of a Berne coil supplied by two Leclanche cells. The response, 
if large, is read on the scale of the less sensitive galvanometer ; if small, 
on that of the more sensitive one. 

Any residual current aroused by an induction shock is balanced froin 
the compensatory circuit before another is delivered. 

At the end of the series the value of o-oi volt is again recorded. 

This furnishes the routine of the experiments carried out, an average 
of ten experiments being taken as a rule. 

In Table I an example of ten experiments is given. 

Object of Experiments. 

To determine how far there was a correspondence between the average 
germination value and the electrical response. 
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Series of experiments to record the two values were carried out at the 
same time— and for each experiment — under the same conditions. 

The problem was attacked in several different ways : 

(i) Using the same samples of grain giving the same average germina- 
tion value. 

Records were taken to ascertain if there was a fairly consistent response 
under approximately similar conditions of experiment. Here, of course, 
exactly consistent responses could only be looked for if great care was taken 
to ensure exactly similar conditions as regards temperature, moisture, 
electrodes, &c. Small variations in these conditions would probably produce 
corresponding variations in the electrical response, and these would affect 
the absolute magnitude of the average of responses. 

(ii) Using the same sample of grain. 

Experiments were carried out to determine whether variation in 
the conditions affecting the germination favourably or the reverse affect 
the electrical response in the same way. Two parallel determinations 
are carried out in this case. 

(iii) Using different samples of grain giving different germination 
values. 

These were compared under constant conditions as far as possible. 
Results of Experiments. 

General. — The current of injury or accidental current is in the ‘ posi- 
tive ’ direction — from root to stem— although the opposite was noted in the 
majority of cases. 

The response to shocks is regularly in the ‘positive’ direction, but 
occasional alterations in the negative direction were observed. The signifi- 
cance of this alteration has yet to be determined. It may be an important 
detail. 

The greatest response is noticed in the case of the first strong shock, 
the second strong shock giving just as regularly the smallest response — due, 
no doubt, to fatigue. 

The actual magnitude of the response varies with other factors as 
already suggested, and would be affected by the temperature at which the 
experiment was carried out, and the atmospheric conditions at the time. 

Further investigation would probably indicate more definitely the 
extent of the variation, if care was taken to record the temperature, 
pressure, &c., exactly. 

(i) The general nature of the electrical response for the same sample of 
grain was quite consistent. Even the germination values vary slightly, and 
rt was found that the number of seeds growing in too was not always 
identical in the different experiments. 
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In Table II the average results of five sets of experiments carried out 
at different times are tabulated : 


Table II. 



No. of 

Average electrical response in volts^ strength 


Direction 

iVfl. 

embryos 

and direction of shock being given at head 

Date. 

of 


tested. 


of columns. 



response. 



+ 1,000 

•^1,000 

+ 10,000 

— 10,000 





units. 

units. 

units. 

units. 



I. 

10 

0*0023 

0*0019 

0*0074 

0*001 8 

April 9 

all + 

3. 

10 

0*0051 

0*0032 

00033 

0*0005 

„ 12 

a few — 

3- 

10 

0*0020 

0*0017 

0*0039 

0*0002 

• 1 14 

all + 

4- 

10 

0*0021 

o*ooi6 

0*0059 

0*0013 

H 19 

a few — 

5* 

10 

0*0030 

0*0013 

0*0033 

0*0004 

M 2a 

all + 


Table II.— Average responses of embryos of Hordeum vtilgart dissected from the grain after 
germinating for 30 hours on filter-paper soaked in distilled water at a temperature of 22® C. to 25® C. 
Average germination value *= 85 %. 

Table III. 


EUctrical nsponsi. in voUi, Strength and direction of shock at head of columns. 


Average of ten 
experiments : — 


*♦* 1,000 

“1,000 

+ 10,000 

— j 0,000 

units. 

units. 

\units. 

units. 

+ 0*0009 

+ 0*0004 

+ 0*0036 

0 

+ 0*0031 

+ 0*0025 

+ 0*0035 

0 

+ 0*0035 

+ 0*0040 

+0*0030 

0 

+ 0*0040 

+ 0*0028 

+ 0*0050 

+ 0*001 1 

+ 0*0000 

0 

+ o*ooo8 

+ o*ooo8 

+ 0*0028 

+ 0*0017 

+ 0*0066 

0 

+ 0*0007 

+ 0*0011 

+ 0*0030 

0 

0 

0 

+ 0*0040 

0 

+ 0*0070 

+ 0*0045 

+ 0*0085 

+ 0*0005 

0 

0 

+ 0*001 7 

0 

+ 0*002! 

+ 0*0017 

•1“ 00039 

+ 0*0002 


Table III.t— E lectrical responses of 10 embryos of Hordeum vnlgare after treatment for 30 hours 
mth distilled water. Temperature ae” to 25° C. Germination value - S5 %. 


Table IV. 

Kispome in volts. Slmigth and dircctian of shock at kia,l 0/ columns. 



+ 1,000 

— 1,000 

+ 10,000 

— 10,000 


units. 

units. 

units. 

units. 

1, 

+ 0*0020 

+ 0*0020 

+ 0*0033 

+ 0*0013 

2 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 * 

+ 0*0030 

+ 0*0020 

+ o*oo6o 

0 

4 * 

+ 0*0027 

+ o*ooo8 

+ o*oo8o 

0 

.5. 

+ 0*0150 

+ 0*0125 

+ 0 * 003 5 

0 

6. 

—0*0060 

—0*0030 

-0*0020 

— 0*0010 

7 * 

+ 0*0083 

+ 0*0050 

+ 0*0025 

— 0*0012 

8. 

+ 0*0100 

+ 0*0050 

+ 0*0050 

— 0*0020 

9 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10. 

Average of ten 

+ 0*0044 

+ 0*0020 

+0*0037 

0 

experiments; — 

+ 0*0051 

+ 0*0032 

+ 0-0033 

+ 0*0005 


Table IV.— Electrical responses of embrjos of Hordeum vulgare after treatment for 30 hours 
distilled water. Temperature = 22° to 25° C. Germination value = 85 %. 

Tables III and IV are given as examples of the detailed experiments. 
It is noticed that the responses in Table III are all in the same positive 
iiirection. The responses in Tabic IV are also generally in this direction, 
ljut occasionally the direction changes to negative. 
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In Table V is shown the average results of three sets of experiments on 
another sample which gave ‘ a slightly higher’ germination value. 

Table V. 


No.of No. of Average electrical response. Strength 

No. embryos hours and direction of shock given at head Date. 

tested. soaking. of columns. 





+ 1,000 

— J,000 

+ 10,000 

- 10,000 






units. 

units. 

units. 

units. 



I. 

10 

30 

0*0041 

0*0029 

0*0063 

0*0007 

April 26 

4. 

2. 

8 

30 

0*0025 

0*0023 

0*0059 

0-0009 

April 29 

some - 

3 - 

10 

27 

0*0052 

0-0032 

0*0079 

0-0010 

May 3 

some - 


Table V.— Average electrical reapooscs of embryos of Hordeum vulgare after germinating on 
filter-paper soaked in distilled water at a temperature of 2 2®C. to 25° C. Germination value = 

9° %• 


These responses are noticeably higher on the whole than those in 
Table II, and the negative response only occurred in two cases in the total 
number of experiments. 

(ii) Two sets of the same sample of grains were germinated under 
different conditions at the same time, and the electrical response obtained. 
In Table VI an example of the result is given. It was found that the use 
of culture solution instead of distilled water increased the percentage 
of grains showing signs of germinating energy in a certain time. There was 
a distinct relationship between this and the average electrical response. 

Table VI. 

Average electrical response. .Itrength and dimiu n 
of shock at hecui of columns, 

+ 1,000 —1,000 +10,000 -10,000 

0’OOi6 o’ooij 0 'oo46 0*0023 

O’Ooii 0*0013 0*0024 0*0014 

Table VI. — Average electrical responses of embryos of Hordeum vulgare germinated for 
hours on moist filter-paper. Temperature » 20® C. 


Table VIL 

Electrical response in volts. Strength and direction 0/ shock at head of columns. 



+ 1,000 

— 1,000 

+ 10,000 

— 10,000 


units. 

units. 

%tnits. 

units. 

I. 

+ 0*0055 

+ 0*0050 

+ 0*0125 

0 

2. 

+ 0*0041 

+ 0*0012 

+ 0*0024 

+ 0*0012 

3 * 

0 

— 0*0010 

+ 0*0055 

+ 0*0020 

4 * 

+ 0-0014 

0 

+ 0*0023 

— 0'00i4 

5 - 

+ 0*0070 

+ 0*0060 

+ 0*0090 

0 

6. 

0 

0 

— 0*0012 

1 

0 

6 

0 

7 * 

+ o*oo8o 

+ 0*0053 

+ 0*0112 

0 

8. 

+ 0*0013 

+ 0*0035 

+ 0*0026 

— 0*0013 

9 * 

+ 0*0070 

+ o*oo6o 

+ 0*0035 

+ 0*0012 

10. 

0 

0 

+ o*ooo8 

0 

Average of 10 
experiments 





+ 0*0034 

+ 0*0028 

+ 0*0051 

+ o*ooo8 


Table VII. — Electrical responses of embryos of Hordeum vulgare treated with distilled 
for 28 hours. Temperature = 23® C, Genuinalion valne *= 85 %. 


% germinating 
at end of 40 
hours. 

1. Culture solution 76 

2. Distilled water 40 
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Table VIII. 

Electrical resume in volts. Strength and directum oj shock at head of columns. 



+ 1 ,000 

— 1,000 

+ 10,000 

— 10,000 


units. 

units. 

units. 

units. 

I. 

[-0-0025] 

+ 0'00i9 

+ 0*0087 

+ 0*0062 

—0*0025 

2. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

+ o’ooro 

+ 0*0005 

— 0*0014 

— 0*0010 

7 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8. 

0 

0 

—0*0013 

0 

9 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10. 

Average of lo 
experiments : — 

+ 0*0054 

+ 0*004 * 

+ 0*009 1 

+ 0*0004 

+ o*ooo8 

+ 0*0013 

+ 0*00 1 8 

+ 0*0003 


Table VIII. — Electrical responses of Hordeum vulgare treated with distilled water for 28 hours. 
Temperature = 33 ®C. Germination value =* 50%. 

(iii) Using different samples giving different germination values — 
50 per cent, and 85 per cent, respectively. The results are most striking. 

Tables VII and VIII are examples of ten experiments on grains which 
were treated with distilled water on filter-paper for twenty-eight hours 
under the same conditions of temperature, moisture, &c., the electrical 
response of both samples being recorded the same afternoon to minimize 
any difference in the magnitude of the response due to slight differences of 
temperature, atmospheric conditions, &c., at the time of experiment. It is 
to be observed that the much lower average electrical response in the case 
of grains of the lorver germination value is due to the larger number of 
embryos giving no response to eleQtrical stimulus. Thus the 50 per cent, 
germination grain gives no response in about half the experiments. 

In Tables IX and X the record of the electrical responses in the 
case of the same samples of grain as above (85 per cent, and 50 per cent.) 
is tabulated. The galvanometric experiments were carried out when the 
grains had been soaked for twenty-five hours in distilled W’ater at a tempera- 
ture of about 35° C. Here this pmint is brought out — that there is probably 
a time of maxitmim electrical response for these embryos just about the 
period when growth becomes obvious. This time would vary with the 
sample, and it is to be expected that the better the sample the sooner this 
response would be given. This is obviously a point of the greatest practical 
importance, and having ascertained that there is a parallelism between 
germinative capacity and electrical response, further experiments along 
these lines will evidently attempt to answer the question of the practical 
«pcrt; ‘What is the shortest time at which the electrical response will 
indicate the comparative vitality of a sample of seeds ? ’ 

Table XI gives the average electrical responses of the four sets of 
Eiiperiments described above. 
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Table IX. 

Electrical response in volts. Sirength and direction of shock at head of columns. 



+ r,ooo 

— 1,000 


+ 10,000 

— 10,000 


units. 

units. 


units. 

units. 

1. 

+ 0'Oo65 

+ 0*0040 


+ 0*0150 

+ 0*0030 

3 . 

+ 0'0058 

+ 0*0058 


+ 0*0093 

+ 0*0046 

3 * 

+ 0*0450 

+ 0*0430 


+ 0*03 20 

— o*orio 

4 ' 

+ 0*0100 

+ 0*0100 


+ 0*0100 

0 

5 - 

+ 0*0177 

+ 0*0085 


+ 0*0085 

— 0*0030 

6. 

+ 0*0008 

0 


+ 0*0023 

+ o*ooo8 


+ 0*0263 

+ 0*0173 


+ 0*0127 

—0*0027 

8. 

+ 0*0025 

+ 0*0090 


+ 0*0115 

0 

9 * 

0 

0 


— 0*0020 

0 

10. 

Average of 

+ 0*0100 

+ 0*0057 


+ 0*0121 

— 0*0021 

10 





experiments 

; — +0*0124 

+ 0*0103 


+ 0*0105 

+ 0*0027 

Table IX.- 

-Electrical responses of embryos of Hordeum vulgare treated with distilled water for 

hours. Temperature = 23® C. 

Germination value « 85 %. 




Table X. 



Electrical response in volts. Strength and direction of shock at head of columns. 


+ 1,000 

— 1,000 


+ 10,000 

— 10,000 


units. 

units. 


units. 

units. 

I. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3. 

+ 0*0050 

+ 0*0040 


+ 0*0150 

+ 0*0025 

3 - 

0 

+ 0*0004 


0 

0 

4 - 

+ 0*0030 

0 


+ 0*0025 

+ 0*0005 


0 

0 


0 

0 

6. 

0 

0 


+ 0*0004 

+ 0*0004 

:• 

+ 0*0100 

+ 0*0220 


+ 0*0240 . 

+ 0*0010 

8. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

9 - 

[-0*0012] 






+ 0*0024 

+ o*ooi6 


+ 0*0040 

+ 0*0013 

10. 

Average of 

+ 0*0013 

+ 0*0040 


+ 0*0073 

0 






experimeots 

+ 0*0031 

+ 0*0033 


+ 0*0053 

+ 0*0005 

Table X.— 'Electrical responses of embryos of Hordeum vulgare treated with distilled water for 

hours. Temperature* 23"^ C. 

Germination value » 50 %. 




Table XI. 



Electrical response in volts. Strength and direction, of shock at head of columns. 

Germination 

+ 1,000 

— 1,000 

+ 10*000 +10,000 

Ho. of hours 

value. 

units. 

units. 

units. 

units. 

germinated. 

85% 

0*0034 

0*0027 

0*0051 

0*0008 

28 

85% 

0*0124 

0*0103 

0*0105 

0*0027 

2.5 

5°% 

o*ooo8 

0*0013 

0*0018 

0*0003 

28 

50% 

0*0020 

0*0033 

0*0053 

0*0005 

25 

TaHe XL- 

Average electrical responses of embryos of Hordeum vulgare 

treated with distilltct 


water. Temperature «= 23®C, 


Summary of Results and Conclusions. 

T. The same samples of grain germinated under approximately the 
same conditions give results in which the germination value and the 
electrical response are quite consistent. 
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Germination, and by Electrical Response. 

а. The electrical response of grains germinated under different con- 
ditions, such as food supply, temperature, &c., varies in the same way as the 
germination value. 

3, Samples of grain giving good and bad germination values give 
average electrical responses which vary strikingly in the same way. 

4. There is a certain amount of evidence that there is a time of 
maximum electrical response, probably corresponding with the time when 
growth becomes established. Experiments are being carried out to deter- 
mine this point with more precision. 

3. In the samples giving a low germination value there are always 
a certain number of embryos which give no response to the electrical 
stimulus, indicating they are incapable of germination. A high proportion 
of such zero results under conditions which would normally produce 
a response would indicate a sample of low germinative value. 

б. The electrical response can be ascertained in a much shorter time 
than the total germinative value. 

7. There is an indication that the electrical response would discriminate 
not only between a ‘ live ’ seed and a ‘ dead ’ seed, but between a ‘ live ’ seed 
of high vitality and one of low vitality. 

I take this opportunity of expressing thanks to the Board of Agriculture, 
with whose assistance this work has been carried out. 




NOTES, 


anomalies in the ovary of senecio vulgaris, l.— 

In all the species of Compositae examined hitherto, with the exception 
of Taraxacum officinale'^ and Zinnia spp.,^ only one ovule has been 
reported in each ovary. Schwere' figures two ovules with embryo sacs 
in T. officinale, but in this case they were apparently basal. In the present 
investigation of Senecio vulgaris several abnormalities have been observed 
which are of phylogenetic importance. The occurrence of biovulate ovaries 
was noted in several instances, two of which are figured (Figs, i and %). 
In the former case the archesporial cell is quite distinct, and a wall two cells 
thick extends across the ovary. The occurrence of a biovulate, bilocular 
ovary is interesting confirmation of the derivation of the unilocular ovary 
of the Compositae from the former type. Both ovules in this case were on 



3ne side of the ovary, but in the latter case (Fig. a), where there is no wall, 
;lie ovules are placed on either side of the ovaiy. The four ancestral 
placentae are thus indicated. In both cases the ovules are lateral. 
Numerous cases of single lateral ovules were observed in the younger 
stages (Fig. ■5), and this is an abnormality of some importance. Particular 
:are was exercised in determining that these ovules were truly lateral ; the 
presence of conducting cells and the arrangement of the adjacent parenchyma 
>eave no doubt as to the actual attachment of the ovule to the side wall of 
the ovary. The arrow in the figures indicates the position of the axis. 
Rg. 3 is a longitudinal section, tangential to the axis. 

^ Scbwere,S.: Zur Entwickelungsgescb. der Frucht von Tarawarw/tf Flora, vol. Ixxxii, 

[896. 

* Don. D. : On the Origin of the Ligulate Rays in Zinnia. Trans. Linn. Soc., vol. xvi, 1 S29. 
lAnnals of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXVU. January, isiS.J 
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Notes. 


Warming' removes the Calyceraceae from the vicinity of the Com. 
positae.and places them near the Dipsaceae on account of the ovule, which 
distinguishes as ‘apotrope’, i.e. placed on the anterior wall of the ovary 
with the raphe anterior. He argues that if the basal ovule of the Com. 
positae, which he designates ‘epitrope’, were displaced so that it wjj 
pendant, the raphe would become posterior, instead of anterior as it is in thj 
pendant ovules of the Dipsaceae and Calyceraceae. This assumes that the 
displacement is in the median plane of the flower, but the present observe. 

tions of the orientation of lateral, 
i. e. displaced, ovules show that dis^ 
placement takes place in the plane 
at right angles to the median plane. 
Therefore, if the basal ovule of the 
Compositae were displaced so that it 
became pendant, the raphe would 
remain anterior and the ovule would 
have the same position as in the 
Calyceraceae and Dipsaceae. Thii 
displacement in the lateral plane is 
just what might be expected, con- 
sidering the obvious derivation of the 
unilocular ovary of the Compositae 
from a bicarpel lary ovary in which 
the carpels were on the antero-pos- 
terior plane. Therefore the Calycera- 
ceae, in accordance with the usually 
accepted opinion, may be allowed to 
remain near the Compositae. 

Van Tieghem ^ al.so removes the Calyceraceae from the vicinity ol 
the Compositae, and places them near the Rubiaceae on account of the ovule, 
but the value of the ovule in the classification of this portion of the 
Sympetalao lias been somewhat over-emphasized considering the com- 
parative frequency of these lateral ovules, which form a transition to the 
Calyceraceae and Dipsaceae. 

JAMES SMALL. 

Armstrong Cot.i.ege, 

October, 19JJ. 
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1 Warming, E. : Observations sur la valcnr systemalique < 1 e I’ovule. Mindeskrift f. 
Steenst., 1913. 

® Van Tiegbem, : L’n^uf dcs plantes. Ann. sci. nat., BoU, ser. 8, t. xiv, 1901. 
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note on the structure of the ovule of larix lepto- 

tEPIS— The writer began the study of the structure and life-history of the various 
Larches in March 19 rs. Such a study seemed profitable, as, except for occasional 
observations, the group has been practically neglected. Even such references as do 
exist are mostly detailed cytology, like Allen’s admirable account of the formation of 
(he spindle in the reduction division of the pollen mother-cells of L. turofaea (Ann. 
got., vol. xvii, 1902). But the broad outlines of the life-history are still far from 
ascertained. Unfortunately, the work has not made sutficient progress this season to 
warrant a complete account, and this for many reasons. The absence of information 
on the group meant that the dates of the appearance of the various stages were 
unknown, and it was thought advisable to determine these dates as a preliminary to 
further work. The abnormal sterility of the specimens at the writer’s disposal was 
also a hindrance. It was no uncommon thing in July, when removing the hardened 



Sn f', J. lAjers in process of differentiation ; D, micropybr eon- 

i lZ'proc^^ ^ sUgmalK hairs; F, a pollen-grain entangled ; G, thickened plate from which 


integument, to cut into 200 ovules before meeting a good one. Finally, difficulties in 
procuring fixing chemicals, &c., owing to the war, also retarded progress. But there 
we one or two points which appeared which it is considered well to put at once into 
"is preliminary note. 

I. The structure of the ovule was interesting and peculiar. Most worthy of 
ecord, however, is the fact that its structure was almost identical with that described 
>! Uwson for the ovule of Psatdolsuga Douglasii (Ann. Bot., vol. xxiii, 1909). 
^0 describe its appearance and to emphasize the fact of its similarity to that of 
^niililsuga nothing can be belter than to follow Lawson’s description of his ovule on 
® Accompanying figure, which is a longitudinal section of the upper part of the 
lAnnals of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXVII. January, i<u6.1 

O 
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Notes. 


ovule of Larix hftohpis. Lawson says : ‘ The pollen-receiving device in Puui,, 
tsuga is quite peculiar and unlike anything yet described for Gymnosperms, fj, 
some little time after pollination the nucellus presents the form of a small protuberajct 
with a perfectly rounded apex (a). The integument (c) extends for a considerable 
distance beyond the nucellus. At a point immediately above the apex of the nucelluj 
the integument bends inwards in such a fashion as to partly close or narrow % 
micropylar canal, and then sharply bends out again. This results in the formation of 
adislinct stricture midway between the apex of the nucellus and the mouth of tbe 
micropylc (n). As a result of this peculiar curvature of the integument, the micropyln 
canal is not a straight passage of uniform width, but consists of two chambers, out 
immediately above the apex of the nucellus and the other near the mouth of th( 
micropyle. In addition to this narrowing in the middle region of the micropyle, the 
integument is still further modified. The extremity of the integument which forms 
the mouth of the micropyle is folded inward (a). On the inner surface of thh 
enfolding extremity numerous fine hair-like processes are present. A close examina. 
tion of these processes makes it clear that they were not cellular in structure, but weie 
merely outgrowths from the external walls of the epidermal cells. They serve very 
effectively, however, as a stigmatic surface.’ The hairs in Larix lepiolepis are linnet 
than those figured by Lawson, and arise from a basal plate (c). He goes on to say 
that pollen-grains were never found on the nucellus ; ‘ They were invariably found in 
the upper chamber of the micropyle and frequently entangled in the hair-lile 
processes of the mouth.’ A similar condition is found in lepiolepis^ the figure 
showing a pollen-grain so entangled (f). 

The quotation shows how like the two ovules are. The explanation may be, 
and most probably is, biological, but may also have some phylogenetic significance. 
The megaspore membrane in lepiolepis does not cover the upper end of the endo- 
sperm, a condition similar to Pseudotsuga. There are very small archegoiiial 
chambers in botli. Lawson states the frequent presence of only one tier of tied- 
cells in Pseuiotsuga. In L. lepiolepis the prevailing condition seems to be one tier of 
five cells. There are typically five archegonia in L. lepiolepis, four to six in Pmilo- 
tsuga. All these points are, of course, of minor importance, but with the peculiar 
sameness of the ovules there is an obvious temptation to magnify them. The detailed 
investigation may, however, settle the point. 

II. The archegonial jackets usually touch, so that two archegonia are oni; 
separated by two cell-layers. Frequently these coalesce to one, and even the arclie- 
gonia may be separated only by the shrivelled remains of degenerated jacket-cells. 

HI. Double pollen-grains are very plentiful in L, lepiolepis, as already described 
by Coker (Bob Gaz , vol. xxxviii) for /,. europaca, by Hutchinson (Bot. Gaz., April, 
iqts) for Picea, and others. Their origin will be investigated next spring, as, even 
though material was first collected on March rs, practically all the pollen was sbed 
on March i6, in spite of the fact that the spring was a phenomenally late one. 
L. europaea presents similar features. 

IV. There is one last point — a vegetative abnormality. As is well known, ibe 
male buds of the Larch appear terminally on dwarf shoots from the second year on. 
While collecting such buds — already well developed in August — a case was noticed of 
a dwarf shoot carrying; wch a bti4 The shoot was six yean old, judging by the 
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leaf-scar rings on it. Growing out from the dwarf shoot from the axil of the third- 
year ring of leaves there was a very small secondary dwarf shoot with six or seven 
sniall leaves on it. Such an appearance is quite understandable, because, if a dwarf 
shoot under suitable conditions can become a long shoot upon which dwarf shoots 
are subsequently formed, there is no reason a priori why secondary dwarf 
shoots should not appear on an ordinary dwarf shoot. But the branching of 
dwarf shoots in the Abietineae has not often been described. 

Special thanks are due to Sir Frederick Moore, of the Glasnevin Gardens, 
Dublin, who has placed several I,arch trees entirely at the writer’s disposal. 

JOSF.PH DOVLF.. 

BIOLOGICAI- laAHORATORY, 

University College, 

Dublin’. 
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Some Points in the Morphology of the Stipules in the 
Stellatae, with special reference to Galium. 


BV 


H. TAKEDA. DJ.C. 

With twenty-seven Figures in the Text. 

I T is hardly necessary to recapitulate here the results of the previous 
investigators on the nature of the leaf-like organs or ‘ leaves ' in the 
apparent whorls of Galium^ and of many other members of the Stellatae 
for Galieae, a tribe of the Rubiaceae). There is little doubt that in any 
whorl the two opposite * leaves one at any rate of which subtends an 
axillary shoot, are the true leaves, while the other members at the same 
node are stipules. Thus, in the case of a six-membered whorl there are 
two leaves, each of which is provided with two stipules. Where only five 
or four ‘ leaves ’ occur in a whorl, it is usually understood that in the first 
case one, and In the second case both, pairs of stipules have undei^one 
a concrescence. If, however, more than six * leaves ’ are present in a whorl, 
it is explained that one or more of the original four stipules have undergone 
chorisis, resulting in the production of supernumerary members.* 

Eichler found in Galium Mollugo and also Rubia tinctorum^ that there 
are often two primordia which fuse, giving rise to a single interfoliar 
stipule on either side of the stem.^ Goebel,® on the other hand, found in 

^ Cf. de Candolle, Vegetable Organography (Engl, ed.), vol. 1 (1841), p. 386; Le Maout et 
Decaisne, Traite general de Botanique, p, 15 (1868) ; Leunis, Synopsis der Fflaozenkande, ed. 3, 
* P‘ • 9.'5 (1883); Pax, Allgcmeinc Morphologic der Pflanzen, p. 102 (1890); Velenovsky, 
1 er^^leichende Morphologic der Pflanzeo, pt. 3, p. 433 et seq. (1907); Worsdcl, Principles of 
Ilani-Teratology, vol. i (1915}, p. 17^* It may be of some interest to mention that Wydier, who 
recorded the occurrence of a complete hssion of a stipule into two separate organs in Galium 
Crnaata, Linn, (in Flora, vol. xlii, 1 859, p. 10), suggested that each of the apparently single stipules 
in this species may be the product of a fusion of two separate organs. ‘ If so,' he says, * the forma- 
tion of ."i midrib (indistinguishable from the midrib of ihe true leaves) on the common border of two 
fil’d stipules is remarkable. The midrib in the (fused) stipules would then correspond to commissural 
^ihs, like those for example in a gamosepalous calyx.* 

^ hichler, Enlwickelungsgeschichte des Blalles, &c., p, 3a, Taf. i, Fig. 18 (1861). Pax 
J*c.) follows this view, and gives Galium roiundifelium and G> palustrt as examples, 

* \ erglcichende Enlwickelungsgeschichte der Pflanzenoigane. Schenk’s Handbnch der Botanik, 
iii (1884), pt, ij Fig. ,^8 B, p. 331. See also Goebel, Organogrrphy of Plants (Engl, ed.), pt. 3 
^^905', p. 369. 

fAnnala of Botany, Vol. XXX- No. CXVIil. April, igiB.) 
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Galium paluslre that the concrescence of two stipular primordia, as describe^ 
by Eichler, is of very rare occurrence, and that, as a rule, only a single 
primordium gives rise to a single stipule. 

Franke,* who had fresh material ot a good many species of Galium 
and other genera of the Stellatae at his disposal, has confirmed Goebel’s 
observations, and states * that the four-membered whorls in the Stellatae 
arise without exception from four uniform protuberances. He reached the 
conclusion by investigation of Galium aeinicum, G. boreale, G. Crndak 
G. luciditm, G. Mollugo, G. parisiense, G. pliysocarpuvt, G. pusillum, G.ri. 
curvim, G. rubioides, G. saccharaium, G. sylvestre, G. lenuissimim, 
G. verum, and several other members of the Stellatae, including 
tiuctorum. 

It seems worth while, therefore, to inquire how far the feature describej 
by Franke is general, and also whether there is any further evidence for 
Eichler’s statement. 

Penzig^ records that in Ritbia peregriua one often finds whorls « 
which two forked stipules occur opposite one another, or, where the fissiw 
is complete, that six ‘ leaves’ (i. e. two leaves and the two pairs of stipules 
belonging to them) are present at a node. He also mentions^ that in 
Galium Cruciata the slipnles are occasionally partially or completely 
divided, so that whorls with one or two of the laminae forked, or with five 
to six separate members, arise. 

The writer can add Galium gracile, Bunge,** as giving an example of 
a similar phenomenon. This .species, which is widely distributed over 
Japan and China, constantly possesses four ‘leaves’ at each node, too 
being the true leaves and the other two stipular. Although no specimen 
has ever been found with more than four ‘ leaves ’ at a node, examples are 
however fairly frequent in which one or both of the stipules of a whorl 
have two midribs, indicating their double nature. The apex of the stipub 
with double midribs is usually more or less indented, but cases are 
occasionally found in which the apex is almost entire. There also occur, 
though less frequently, stipules with a forked midrib. Figs. i-8 have been 
selected from two specimens of this plant gathered by Swinhoe in the 
interior of Amoy, China, to illustrate these features. Fig. i represents an 
ordinary stipule which possesses a single midrib and two lateral veins, and 
assumes exactly the same shape and size as the true leaf. Fig. a is 

r Bcitiage zur Morphologic uod Entwickclungsgeschichte tier Stellatcn. IJolaiiische Zeitueg, 
vol. liv (1896), pt. I, p. 33 et seq. 

* Fraiike, 1 . c., p. 50, 

® PflaDzcn-Teratologie, systenoatisch geordntt, voU U (1894), p- 37* 

* Peozigi 1. c., p. 38. 

® Knameratio plantarum qaas in China boreali collegit (1832), p. 35. For a more detailed 
description ste Makino in T6k)6 Botanical Magazine, vol. xvii (1904), p. 74. The plant has 
been described as G. niiliorrhiiMm : Hance, in Seemann’s Journal of Botany, vol. vi (i868;, P' ’' 4 - 
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g simil^ir stipule, but the midrib is forked at the tip. obviously indicating the 
fused nature of the stipule. Fig. 3 shows the midrib still more deeply 
forked, the apex of the stipule being at the same time slightly indented. 
Fig. 4 has two complete midribs as well as the two lateral veins which are 
iioimally present, while the apex of the stipule is very shallowly indented. 
Xhis is the type of the double stipule which commonly occurs in this 
species. Fig. 5 shows a shallow notch at the apex, while one of the two 
midribs is provided with two lateral veins ; one of the latter being in the 
middle region of the stipule. Figs. 6 and 7 arc stipules with a deeper 
notch at the apex and exemplify a type of much less common occurrence. 
Fig. 8 shows the deepest cleft the writer has seen. 



Fios. I. 2. 3. 4. 5. (>. 7. 8. 

Flos. r-S. Stipules of Calitim gratitt, Bunge. All x 1.5. Explaiitlioii in tire text. 


It is obvious that the appearance of a double midrib is not due to an 
abnormally strong development of one of the lateral veins, since the lateral 
reins are always present in the stipules, whether they have one or two 
midribs. .Moreover, the midrib may sometimes fork into two, as shown in 
Figs, 1 and 3, and this phenomenon is held to be a step towards the pro- 
duction of two complete midribs. The stipule with two midribs and three 
lateral veins (Fig. 5) represents the nearest approach observed to a separa- 
tion of the stipule into two complete organs. Since the development of the 
leaves and stipules could not be investigated in the material at the writer’s 
disposal, it is impossible to state definitely whether the ordinary stipules 
(i, e. tho.se with a single midrib) are always produced as the r esult of a true 
concrescence of two primordia. It is quite possible that each of the 
ordinary stipules is usually produced from a single primordium, and that 
two types of development may be found in one and the same species. 

Another instance is afiorded by' Galium paradoxum, Maxim ,* which 
also is a Far Eastern species.'* This plant possesses four ‘ leaves ’ at each 

^ Bulletin cle I’Acad. Imp, de St.-Peterib., vol. xix (1873), p. 281. 

* This species was first discovered in Manchuria in Later, in 1S79, Franchet and 

^I'aticr (Knum. PI, Japon., vol. ii, p. 392) recorded it from Japan. Its occurrence in China 
Hupeh) was first made known by Diels (Englcr's Bot. Jahrb., vol, xix, 1901, p. 583), and in 
Korea by Kamarov (Flora Manshuriae, vol. ii, 1907, p. 497), It is not uncommon in the 
Mountainous distiicts of Japan, bot is apparently scarce in China. From the latter country the 
has seen the following specimens : Hupeh, Chiensliih (Henry, No. 5851), Patung (Heniy, 
•0. $026), Cliangyang (Wilson, No. J153), Yunnau ; ad coUem Yen-tze-hay, all. 3,200 m. 
(Delavay^ No. 3102). 
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node in the middle and upper parts of the stem, i.e. two true leaves and 
two stipules, the latter resembling the former, but easily distinguishable 
from the true leaves at the same node by the fact that they are often 
smaller, and also that they are always bearded at the base of the petiole. 
In the lower part of the stem there are again two interfoliar stipules 
which, however, are quite distinct in appearance from the true leaves 
being small and scale-like. They are subulate or triangular, membranous 
often thinly ciliate on the margin, and also more or less barbate at the base 
(Fig. 9). In one of the specimens collected on Mt. Fuji in 1887, and sent 
to Kew from the T6ky6 Imperial University, the writer found a small 
scale-like stipule with a forked midrib at a node in the lowermost region 
of the stein, the apex of the stipule being at the same time slightly indented 
(Fig. 10). The writer has not been so fortunate as to find in this species 



Figs. 9-1 i. Caimm f aradoimi, Maxim., showing scale.like interfoliar stipules from the lower 
region of stem. jFigs, 9 anti 11. x 7, fig. to x 6. Fig. 12. Galium saxatiU, Linn. Stipule with 
two separate midribs, x 6 . Fig. 13. Asperuta aslerocephata, Bornm. Stipule with two separate 
midribs, x 2. 

any stipules with two separate midribs. A case has, however, been found 
in which two separate, small, scale-like stipules are present on one side 
of a node near the very base of the stem of one of the specimens gathered 
by Wilson in Changyang, in the province of Hupeh, China (Fig. ii). 

A third instance of ' four-leaved ’ species occasionally producing stipules 
with two midribs is presented by Asperula aslerocephata, Bornm.* This 
handsome perennial, which was discovered by Bornmuller in Kurdistan, 
attains a height of about 40 cm., and always bears four ' leaves ’ at each 
node, just as the first example given above. The stipules can readily be 
distinguished from the true leaves by the fact that they are always dis- 
tinctly smaller than the latter at the same node, and one-nerved, while the 
true leaves are often provided with one or two lateral veins on either side 
of the midrib. Towards the apex of the stem the stipules become very 
much reduced in size, often to such an extent as to appear almost scale-iike, 

’ In Mitiheil. ThUr, Eot. Ver., N. Folge, vol. vii (1895), p. j". 
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aitliough they are always green and not scarious, thus differing from the 
scale-like stipules at the lower nodes in Galium paradoxum, Maxim. In 
one of the co-type specimens of A. asterocephala, which was distributed 
under J. Bornmiiller, Iter Persico-turcicum, No. 1337, the writer found at 
the third node from the base a stipule having two midribs, while its general 
appearance is very similar, except for size, to the true leaves at the .'ame 
node (Fig. 13). So far as has been seen, the occurrence of stipules of this 
nature seems to be rare in this species. 

As another instance, Galium leiophyllum, Boiss. et Hohenack.,' in svhich 
the writer found a stipule of a double nature, may be briefly described 
below. This plant is of moderate size* and bears five, or more often six 
‘ leaves ’ to a node. In one of the .specimens distributed under J. Bornmuller, 
IlcrPersicum alterum. No. 7105,^ the writer found below the middle region 
of a stem (about the fifth node from the base) a whorl consisting of two true 
leaves and two .stipules, one of the latter being furnislied with two midribs 
(Fig. 2i). The node immediately above and that below this whorl bear 
five ‘ leaves ’ each, and all the nodes in the higher region of the same stem 
are six-membered. 

The writer also found in a specimen of Galium saxatile, Linn., which 
he collected himself in England in 1915, a stipule with two midribs. It 
occurred in a four-membered whorl which was preceded by a five-membered 
whorl, and succeeded by a six-membered one (Fig. 12). 

Further cases of the occurrence of stipules of a double nature in four- 
niembered whorls have been found in Aspcrula arvensis, Linn. (Fig. 19), 
A.shcrardioides (Bois.s.), Jaub. et Spach. (Fig. 20), and A. aspera (M. Bieb.), 
Boiss., to each of which further allusion will be made later on. 

It may, therefore, be not unreasonable to conclude from the instances 
above referred to, that in certain species of Galium and some other members 
of the -Stellatae, such as those which were investigated by Goebel and by 
Fianke, each stipule in a four-membered whorl arises from a single pri- 
mordium, while in some species such as G. gracile, G. paradoxum, 
G. leiophyllum, and G. Cruciata, and the three species of Asperula above 
referred to, stipules are occasionally produced as the result of a coalescence 
of two primordia. The first case is regarded as a congenital concrescence,* 
while the second is a true concrescence, and at the same time points towards 
the production of more than two stipules at a node. 

In regard to the whorl with five members, mention has already been 
made above of the result of the investigation carried out by Eichler,* w ho 
found in Galium Mollugo that two stipular primordia on one side of a node 

^ Boissier, Diagnoses, vol. i. 3 (1843) p. 36 j Ejusd. FK Orient., vol. iii. (1875), p. 51. 

^ .^0-45 cm, in height. 

^ This specimen is 10 be referre<.l to var. subz'c’uiiNnm : Boiss., 1 . c. 

* Goebel, 11 . cc. ® 1 . c., p. 33, Taf. i. Fig. 13. 
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fuse, and thus give rise to a single stipule, while each of the two stipular 
primoidia on the other side of the same node develops into a separate 
organ. 

Franke,' on the other hand, states that in this case the solitary stipule 
on one side of the node is produced from a primordium which is homologous 
with a stipular primordium of the four-membered whorl, while the paired 
stipules on the other side of the node arise from a common arc-like pro. 
tuberance, which is from the beginning distinguishable by shape and 
insertion. The latter phenomenon is, however, not to be considered as 
a fission in the proper sense. In other words, each of the three stipules in 
the five-membered whorl arises from a single primordium, and there is no 
evidence of a true concrescence of two stipular primoidia giving rise to 
a single organ. 

So far as the writer’s own obseiTations go, stipules of a double nature 
are very rarely met with in five-membered whorls. The only plant in 
which such an occurrence has been found is Asperula aspera (M. Bieb.), Boiss. 
(Fig. ii). This case, however, gives sufficient evidence for the conclusion that 
stipules are occasionally produced also in five-membered whorls as the result 
of a true concrescence of two primordia. A further reference to this plant 
will be made later on with regard to the distribution of double stipules. 

As to the case in which more than six members occur in a whorl, it is 
regarded that in addition to the two true leaves there are more than two 
stipules on one or both sides of the stem. Eichler “ found in Galium 
Mcllugo that a new tissue arises between the original two stipular primordia 
and produces an independent organ resembling the other stipules. If this 
phenomenon takes place on one side only of a stem, there would be five 
stipules produced. If, however, a new tissue between two primordia occurs 
on both sides of the stem, there would be six .stipules formed, thus making 
the whorl eight-memberecl at a node. 

Franke ® has confirmed Eichler’s observations, and states that he found 
in Asperula odorata and A. azurea a new primordium arising between two 
stipular primordia on one or both sides of the node, the former being 
distinguishable from the latter by its smaller size. 

Neither of these investigators has examined any whorl with more than 
eight members, although there are certain species of Galium, such as 
G. vermn, Linn , and of some other genera, e. g. Asperula odorata, Linn., 
which often bear more than eight, and, particularly in the former plant, 
up to twelve, foliar members (i. e. two true leaves and ten stipules) at a node. 

Unfortunately, the writer’s own observations on these pleiomeroiis 
whorls in herbarium material cannot throw any light upon the subject. 
It may, however, be presumed that there arise as many primordia as there 

* 1 . c., p. 32, Taf, 1, Figs. i6, 17. 

“ 1 . V.. p. 5I, Taf. i. Figs, 7, 8. 


' 1. e., p. .iO. 
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are ‘ leaves ’ at a node. Thus, as many as five stipular primordia may 
occur on either side of a node. 

In this connexion mention may be made of some interesting features 
exhibited by Didymaea mexieana. Hook, fil.,’ which also belongs to the 
Stellatae. As a unique character * of this (monotypic) genus the plant has 
been described as having each of its (opposite) leaves provided with a pair 
of typically difTerentiated stipules, the latter being subulate or lanceolate 
and quite distinct from the true leaves.® 

In Didymaea there are as a rule four scale-like stipules at a node,* but 
very often three stipules are present on one or on both sides of the stem, and 
the middle or additional one is then distinctly smaller than either of the 
other two (Figs. 14, 15).® This feature reminds one of the primordial stage 
of the seven- or eight-membered whorls in Aspemla.^ Although nothing 
is known about the development of the foliar organs in Didymaea, it 

* In Benth. et Hook., Genera riantarum, vol. ii (1873), p. 150 ; Hooker's leones Plantarum, 
Yol xiii (1878), p. 55, tab. 1271. 

* That is, unique among the Stellatae. 

* K. Scharaann gives in Engler and Pranil’s Pflanzenfamllien, vol. iv (1891), pt. 4, p. 3, 
flulm diphylla, K. Schum., as another example of a member of the Stellatae having ordinary 
triangular stipules. Neither the figure he refers to nor a description of this plant has ever been given. 
There is, however, little room for doobt that this name (nom. nud.) is a synonym of Rtihumunt 
iUphyllum, K. Schum. (apud Martium, Flora Brasil., vol. vi, pt. 6, 1888, p, 117 ; also see under 
this genus in the Fflanzenfamilien, vol. iv. p. 154). This plant possesses a minute triangular 
interfoliar stipule on either side of the node, just as In RuMa ephedreidts , Cham, et Schitrih 
(Linneae, vol. Hi, 1838, p. 331 ; also see Martius, FI. Brasil., vol, vi. pt. 6, p. uo, Tab. xciii, 
Fig. 1), and R. tquisetoidds, Cham, et Schltdl. ( 1 . c., p. 331; Martius, 1 . c., p. J19). These 
three plants are, however, apparently xerophytes and have their foliar organs very much reduced ; 
the true leaves being scale-like, three or foor mm. in length, and only a little larger than 
the stipules, which are similar in shape. It is possible that if the true leaves could be indaced 
to develop to a respectable size, the stipules would also become much larger, assuming exactly the 
same shape as the former. It is therefore obvious that these three species are not suitable as examples 
of the exceptional phenon^enoQ among the Stellatae of scale-like stipules alternating with the true 
leaves, which are decussate and of normal appearance. So far as the writer knows, Galium para- 
doxurn^ Maxim., ( 7 . ^emini/olium, F. von Muller, Asperula ^min^clia, F. von Miiller, and Pidymaea 
mxifana, Hook, f., are the only members of the Stellatae showing this rare phenomenon, and of 
these the first-named plant produces scale-like stipules at the lower nodes only, those at the middle 
and upper nodes of the stem being leafdike. Both Galium gtminifelium .and Asptrula geniinifotia 
are Australian plants (cf. Bentliam, Flora Anslraliensis, vol. ui, 1866, pp, 443 and 443). and usually 
bear at each node two opposite, nanow leaves, and two small scale-like stipules alternating with the 
former (cf. K. Schurnann, in Engler and Pranll, Pdaiizenfamilien, vol. iv, pt. 4, p. 151, Fig. 48 d). 
In G. gemini folium , however, the stipules are occasionally well developed, either becoming leaf-like 
or showing a transition. This is probably due to a change in some physiological conditions (such 
as might be caused hy rain, &c.} at the time when the foliar organs are developing. 

It m.iy l>e remarked here that Velenovsky ( 1 . c., p. 434) gives Puloria as an example of the 
genera which belong to the Stellatae and bear interpetiolar stipules alternating with two opposite 
leaves. However, all the leading systematists agree to refer this genus to the tribe Anthospermeae ! 

* Cf. K. Schumann, in Engler and Pranil, Pflanzenfamilien, vol. iv, pt. 4. p, 147, Fig. 47, N, O. 

^ Only once has the writer met with four stipules on one side of a node ; this was in one of the 

specimens distributed under Pringle, Plantae mcxicanae, No. 4716(1894), In this case also, the 
t'vo middle ones are smaller than the other two stipules. 

* Cf. Frankc, 1 . c., p. 51, Taf, i, Fig. 8. 
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may be presumed that each of the three stipules arises from an inde- 
pendent primordium. The middle stipule, as a rule, shows no definite 
connexion with either of the adjacent stipules. The writer has, however, 
found a case in which one of the two stipules on one side of a node 
is divided about half-way into two unequal parts (Fig. i6),* thus suggest- 
ing how three stipules may have arisen from two by fission of one of 
them, that is, if two be taken as representing the fundamental number 
of stipules on each side of the node. 

A feature of further interest has also been found in several speci- 
mens examined of Didymaea, the paired stipules on either side of the 
stem being not uncommonly united into a single organ, with the lamina 
either deeply or shallowly divided (Figs. 17, ]8). There is, of course, 



KiGS, 14-18. Inlcrfoliar stipules of Hook. fil. All x 5. (Figs 15 and 
16 were taken from inllortscence, the otliers fioin stem.) Explanation in the text. 

no shadow of doubt that these single stipules with a forked lamina arc 
produced as the result of a concrescence of two separate primordia. The 
question then arises whether the presence of a single stipule on either 
side of the stem should be considered as the more primitive type, ami 
if this were so, whether the occurrence of two to three separate stipules 
on each side of the node might be regarded as the result of a fission 
of the original single interfoliar stipules. 

A comparison of the different features found in Galium and other 
genera with those just described above for Didymaea will bring forward 
the more general question : whether the si.'c-mcmbered whorl in the 
Stcllatae should be regarded as having been derived from a four- 
membered whorl, owing to chorisis of an original pair of opposite interfoliar 
stipules, or whether, on the other hand, the production of only two stipules 
at a node is due to reduction. 

An examination of the seedlings may throw some light on the problem, 
since early stages in ontogeny often show some ancestral characters.- 

‘ Unfortunately, the material was unsuitable for determining whether the two midribs of this 
stipule are completely separate or united near the base of the organ in question. 

* It is not maintained that characters observed in early stages of ontogeny are necessarily to he 
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According to Lubbock * the seedlings of Galium saccharatum and G. tenuis- 
simunt, both of which usually bear more than six ‘ leaves ’ at each node, 
produce only four ‘ leaves ’ (i. e. two true leaves and two stipules) at the 
first node, five ‘ leaves ’ at the second, and often six ‘ leaves ’ (i. e. the 
two true leaves and four stipules) at the third node. The same author 
states ^ that the seedling of Sherardia arvensis possesses only a single 
stipule on each side of the stem at the first three nodes, and that four 
stipules (two on each side) occur at the succeeding nodes. Velenovsky ^ 
states that in the seedling of Asperula odorata the cotyledons are suc- 
ceeded by a four-membered whorl, in which two stipules (smaller) are 
distinctly enveloped by two opposite leaves. In the next whorl there 
are six ‘leaves’, and the two opposite leaves again surround the four 
stipules, which are produced by a fission of those organs which corre- 
spond to the original two opposite stipules at the first node. He further 
states* that similar features may be seen also in Galium sylvaiicum,\\\£ 
seedlings of which however produce four-membered whorls throughout 
the first year’s growth. 

The writer’s own ob.servations on seedlings have revealed more 
instances of the same phenomenon in other members of the Stellatae. 
Galium murale, All.,® always produces four ‘leaves’ at each of the lower 
nodes, and five or six ‘leaves’ at the upper nodes. Both G. sctaccmn, 
Lain.,® and Crucianetla disticha, Boiss.,’ bear four leaves at the first, and 
often up to the. third node, and six ‘ leaves’ at each of the higher nodes. 
G. Vaitlantii, DC.,* which possesses eight ‘ leaves ’ at each node in the upper 
region of the stem, produces four ‘ leaves ’ at the first, and sometimes also 
at the second node, but five or more ‘leaves’ at each of the nodes at 
a slightly higher level. G. Aparine, Linn., u-sually produces four ‘ leaves ’ at 
the first, and sometimes the second node, and less commonly five or six 
‘leaves’ at the first node. In Crucianella anpustifolia, Linn., and C. pa tula, 
Linn., the first and often the second and third nodes have a whorl of four 
members, while each of the higher nodes is furnished with a si.x-membered 
whorl. C. latifolia, Linn., which is another ‘six-leaved ’ species, bears four 

accepted as ancestral (cf. Lang, Address to the Botanical Section, Brit. As?., at Manchester, 191c, 
p. 6). Any given case, relating for instance to the leaves of a seedling, must be studied in the light 
of as much collateral evidence as is available, and a slight presumption in favour of ancestral 
character may be granted ou the strength of a number of examples, such as the seedlings of the gorse, 
certain phyllode-bearing acacias, many Conifers (cf. Veiteb's Manual of the Coniferae, ed. 2, p. 23 
ft seq., 1900), &c. 

’ Seedlings, vol. ii (189a), p. 77. * Lubbock, 1 , c,, p. 79. 

^ 1 . c., jip. 454-5. * Velenovsky, I, c,, p. 435. 

FI. Pedemont, i, p. 8, Tab. 77, Fig. 1 (1785) ; a Mediterranean species. 

® Encyclopedic, vol. ii (1806), p. 584 ; a Mediterranean and tcmjXTatc Asiatic species. 

’ Diagnoses, vol. i, pt. 3 (1843% p. 35. 

^ Flore de France, no. 3381 (1805); Frodromns, vol, iv (1830), p. 608. The plant is some- 
times treated as a variety of G, s 4 f'arine, Linn., var. VaiUantii, Koch, or a subspecies of C?, Aparinii 
bum.: see Hooker’s Stud. FI., cd. 3 (1884), p. 194, 
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‘ leaves’ at each of the first few nodes, or often for several nodes. Meri. 
earpasavaillantmdes, Boiss.,' a small annual plant from Assyria, is described 
by some authors as having four ‘ leaves ' at each node,* and by others six 
‘ leaves This discrepancy is due to the fact that the plant actually bears 
four ' leaves ’ at each of the lower nodes, and six ‘ leaves ' to the node in the 
upper region of the stem. A highly interesting feature is furnished by 
a specimen of Asperiila arvensis, Linn., which usually produces four ‘ leaves ' 
at the first node, and five or six members at the second. The specimen 
under consideration is one of those distributed under Siehe's Botanische 
Reise nach Cilicien, No. 144. One of the two stipules .at the first node 



Figs. 19. 20. Ji* 

Fig. 19. Doablestipuleof/f^/drii/rtan-m/x.Unn. x 5. Fig.20. Forked stipule of 
iheraniioides, Jnub. et Spach. (seen from undersurface, showing forked midrib and recurved margin 
of lamina), x 5. Kig, 21. Double stipule of Galium Uio^iylUtmt ik)iss. et Ilohenack. x 5, 
Fig. 33. Ditto of Asfcrula aspira, Boiss. x 5. 

in this particular specimen is provided with two midribs and a notched 
lamina (Fig. 19), evidently showing a transition to the fivc-membered whorl 
at the next node. A specimen of Asperula sherardmdes (Boiss.), Jaub. 
et Spacb.,^ has also been found to exhibit a similar phenomenon. Thi.s 
Persian plant is a small annual and does not attain more than 10 cm. 
in height. The first node usually possesses four, but very rarely six 
' leaves while the second node has five or six leaves, or occasionally four. 

^ Diagnoses, vol. i, jjt. 3 (1833), p. 5J. Cf. Hook, f, in Benth. et Hook., Gen. PI., vol. ii 

(iSr.t), l>- 149- 

* Cf. Hook. f. in Benth. et Hook., Gen, PI., vol. il (1873), p. J49, 

* Cf. Boissicr, FI. Orient., vol. iii (1875), p. 83. 

* lllustr. PI. Orient, vol. i (1843) p, 153, lab. 83 ; Boissier, FI. Orient., vol. iii (1875)1 p- 
The plant was originally described under the name of CrwiatutUa ^herardioidts, BoibS. : Diagnose^ 
vol. i, pt. 3 (1843), p. 24. 
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Xhe particular specimen referred to above was distributed under No. 7093 
of J. Bornmuller, Iter Persicum alterum. It measures about 4 cm. high, 
and possesses four ‘ leaves ’ at each of the first two nodes, while the third 
node, which is situated immediately below the inflore.scence, ha.s six ‘ leaves ’. 
One of the two stipules of the second node has the lamina and midrib 
forked (P'ig. So), while the other is normal. 

It is therefore evident that, so far as our knowledge goes, in Galium and 
in some allied genera, the species with several to many ' leaves ’ at each 
node generally start in the seedling with a four-membered whorl, which 
is succeeded by whorls consisting of a larger number of ‘ leaves ’. 

Correlating these facts, it appears probable that in the Stellatae the four- 
membered whorl (composed of two true leaves and an interfoliar stipule on 
each side of the stem) represents the more primitive type, while the whorls 
with more than four members (i. c. with more than two stipules) represent 
a derived type. 

In connexion with the arrangement of ‘ leaves ’ in the seedlings, it may 
be of no little interest to examine the manner in which double stipules 
(i. e. those with a forked or double midrib) are distributed on the stem 
of adult plants, and their relation to the ‘leaves’ at the neighbouring nodes. 
Among the three ‘ four-leaved ’ species of Galium above mentioned, 
G. gracile, in which double stipules are frequently met with, produces 
the stipules of this nature generally in the middle and upper regions, 
and only rarely near the base of the stem. If a double stipule is present at 
a node, it is often found that a few succeeding nodes also bear one or two 
stipules of the same character. In some cases, double stipules may be 
found at several nodes on a stem, while in the more usual cases such 
stipules are produced only at one or two nodes. Aspenda trifida, Makino,* 
furnishes us with a more interesting case. This rare species is a perennial, 
and occurs in certain mountainous districts of Japan. The plant was 
described as having ‘ leaves four — rarely five — verticillate’, but it occasionally 
produces as many as six ‘ leaves ’ at a node. The specimens examined 
were gathered on Mount Ishidzuchi, in the Province of lyo, in August, 
188S, and were sent to Kew from the Tokyo Imperial University. They 
bear four, more usually five, ‘ leaves’ at each of the lower nodes, and often 
six ' leaves ’ to the node in the middle region of the .stem (vide infra). 
Towards the upper part of the stem, a six-membered whorl is as a rule 
suddenly succeeded by four-membered whorls Those whorls which arc 
situated in close proximity to the inflore.scence have the stipules much 
reduced in size.- The arrangement of the ‘ leaves ’ in one of the specimens 

^ Illustr. FI. Japan, vol. i. No. ll (1891), p. J, lab. 68; and in Tokyo Bob Mag., vol. xvii 

p. 73. 

* See the excellent figures by Mahino, I. c. This feature is often met with in the Slellatne. It 
is especially noticeable in such a species as Aspenda asUrocephtda, Boinui,, above referred to. 
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examined shows the following sequence : the first node of the aerial stem 
which is continuous with a rhizome, has four ‘ leaves', the second five, the 
third four (?),' the fourth five, the fifth four, the sixth four (?),' the seventh 
to ninth six each, the tenth four * leaves ', one of the two stipules having 
a forked midrib (Fig. 23) ; the eleventh again bears four ‘ leaves’, and one of 
the stipules, which are smaller than the true leaves at the same node 
has a slight indication of a double nature ; the twelfth, which is giving 
off a branch terminated with an inflorescence, has four members with the 
two stipules markedly smaller than the true leaves at the same node ■ 
the thirteenth whorl, which is at the ultimate node on the stem, consists of 
two true leaves (7 to fl mm. long), and a small but normal stipule (4 mm, 
long) on one side, and two minute stipules {2 mm. long) on the other side of 
the node. From tin's node three peduncles have sprung, two of which have 
at their first (and only) node two small true leaves only, stipules being com- 
pletely suppressed, while the remaining peduncle bears at its lowest node 
a pair of true leaves and a minute stipule (1 mm. long) on one side of the 
stem. Another specimen examined shows a somewhat similar feature; at 
the first and second nodes the ‘ leaves’ have withered and are torn off ; tlie 
third node, which is very similar in appearance to the fifth node of the first 
specimen above described, has five * leaves ’ ; the fourth node bears four 
‘ leaves ’, and one of the stipules is equal to the true leaves, while the other 
is broader and is provided with two midribs (Fig. 24); the fifth to seventh 
nodes are all six-membered ; the eighth node has four ‘ leaves ’, and one 
of the stipules of this whorl possesses a forked midrib, and is exactly 
the same in appearance as that delineated in Fig. 22, while the other h 
normal ; the ninth node is again four-membered but without any double 
stipule ; the tenth node is similar in every respect to the eighth node, with 
this difference, that the midrib of the double stipule is more deeply forked 
(Fig. 25) ; the eleventh (ultimate) node is also four-membered, with two 
stipules considerably smaller than the true leaves. At the ultimate node of 
another specimen the writer found two true leaves “and two stipules, the 
latter being much reduced in size, and one of them being provided with two 
complete midribs (Fig. 26).“ 

As has already been mentioned above, the occurrence of double 
stipules ill the case of nodes with more than four ‘ leaves ' is very rare.* 
Ihe only instance the writer has found is presented hy Asperula aspcni 

1 The whorl has been damaged, and consequently it is very diiiicult to determine this point with 
absolute accuracy. 

2 One of these leaves is shown m Fig. ay for comparison. 

* Since this species bears flowers with a usually thrw-, often four-, and rarely five-lobcd corolla, 
a search was made with a view to detect corolla-lobes with a forked vein. Unfortunately, the result 
has so far been negative. A propos, it may be mentioned that Galium saxatile, Linn., also produces 
pentamerous flowers very frequently, 

* No case in which a double stipule occurs in a whorl with more than five ‘leaves ' has been 
observed or recorded. 
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(M. Bieb.), Boiss.* This plant, which is a native of the Caucasus and 
Persia, usually has six ‘ leaves ’ to a node. In the upper region of the stem 
of one of the specimens collected by Szovits in Persia and sent to Kew from 
the Imperial Botanic Garden in Petrograd, the writer found a whorl consist- 
ing of two true leaves and three stipules, one of which is provided with two 
midribs, the lamina being at the same time very shallo\^dy notched at the 
apex. Unfortunately, the specimen is unsuitable for examining the 
number of ‘ leaves ’ at the next nodes above and below the one just 
mentioned. In this plant, branches are given off from several of the 
lower nodes. The branches usually start with nodes which bear four 
‘ leaves ’ to each, and are gradually succeeded by five- and six-membered 
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Figs. 23-27. As/fe> uh trijida, Makioo. 23-26. Double stipules. 27. True le.2f from the node 
at which the doutile stipule deliceated in Fig. 26 is borne. All >c 5. 




whorls, as the branches become elongated.® In the same series of speci- 
mens the writer found two cases in which one of the stipules of a five- 
membered whorl had two midribs. The arrangement of the ' leaves ' on 
one of the branches is as follows : the first node has two true leaves and 
two stipules, one of the latter having two midribs ; the second node is 
four-membered, both of the stipules being normal ; the third node five- 
membered, one of the stipules again having a double midrib (Fig. 22) ; 
while the fourth whor l is just sprouting, thus preventing the determination 
of the number of ‘ leaves ' with accuracy. 

The examples described above clearly show that double stipules may 
occur in any part, but more often near the base, and also towards the apex 
of a stem. It may also be remarked that double stipules fall on the whole 
into two categories, according as they form a transition towards increase 
or decrease in the number of ‘ leaves ’ in a whorl. In other words, 

^ FT. Orient., vol. iii (1873), p. iS. The plant was originally described as Cruaamlla aspera, 
tl. Hieb. : FI, Tamico-Caucasica, vol. i (1808), p. 207. 

^ A similar feature is also found in G. Aparim, Linn. In the seedling of this species, and also 
of others belonging to the Stellalae, branches ate very frequently produced in the axil of the 
cot\ ledons. 
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double stipules may be produced in the region in which the number of 
‘ leaves ’ is undergoing increase, or on the other hand reduction from node 
to node. It is evident that at the base of a seedling a double stipule repre- 
sents a stage of progression, while towards the apex of a stem it usually 
represents a stage of retiogression. It has already been pointed out that in 
the Stellatae the four-membered whorl seems to represent within the limit 
of possibility the most primitive type. Hence it follows that the prt^ression 
generally speaking would have been from the four-membered whorls to those 
with six or more members by fission of the original two stipules. In the 
case of any ‘ four-leaved ’ species, such as Galium gratile, the occurrence of 
double stipules therefore indicates a step towards the production of ‘ five- 
leaved ’ species. 

A case presenting some phenomena similar to those described above 
(though not involving stipules) has been recorded by Groom,* who found in 
Lysimachia vulgaris that dimerous nodes occurred at the base, tri- to 
tetramerous nodes higher up on the stem, and finally in the uppermost 
region of the stem dimerous nodes reappeared. In this case the transition 
was often accomplished by one or two double leaves at intermediate nodes, 
The same author* found in Rhinanthus Crisla-gatti that a double leaf stood 
at the transitional region from cyclic arrangement of leaves to acyclic. It 
appears certain that in the former case (i. e. Lysimachia) the double leaves 
represent on the whole in the lower region of the stem a stage of pro- 
gression, and in the upper region one of retrogression. In the latter case 
(i.e. the double leaf doubtless represents a stage in the complete 

replacement of two opposite leaves by a solitaiy leaf, by means of a con- 
crescence.* 

In dealing with double stipules (and double leaves), it should be borne 
in mind that the foliar organs of this nature may sometimes be produced 
without relation to the general tendency of arrangement and distribution of 
‘ leaves ’ in the stem. Some of the cases above described may again be 
referred to. In the case of Galium leiophyllum a four-membered whorl near 
the base of a stem is succeeded by a five-membered whorl, thus showing 
a tendency of increase in the number of ‘ leaves At the next node the 
whorl is,again four-membered, but one of the two stipules has two midribs 
(Fig. ai), apparently indicating a transition towards decrease in number. 
The next whorl is however again five-membered, and all the nodes (about 
four have so far developed) succeeding this particular one are six-membered. 
In the examples of Asperula trifida, which have been described above in 
detail, the number of members at succeeding nodes does nut show a regular 

r Longitudinal Symmetry in Pbanerogamia. Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. Lond., It, vol. cc (1908!, 
p. 84 et seq. 

2 Groom, 1 . c., p. io6. 

* For further instances of similar phenomena see Worsdell, Principles of Plant-Teratology, 
vol. i (1915), p. 216 et scq. 
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sequence, but repetition of increase and decrease may be seen. In such 
cases, double stipules may be clearly associated with either increase or 
decrease, or sometimes a decision on the subject may be impossible.* At 
the same time it may be noticed in many cases that in alternate nodes the 
number of the ‘ leaves ’ and also the nature of the stipules are more closely 
correlated than in successive ones. 

Explanations may be sought foe partly in some physiological factors 
which either promote or retard the growth of a plant. Boodle ® found in the 
.seedlings of the gorse that similar irregularities often occurred regarding the 
distribution of the trifoliate leaves. He is of opinion that this is at any 
rate partly due to variation in some physiological conditions during the 
growth of the seedlings. On the other hand, Groom’s suggestion ® regarding 
a similar phenomenon exhibited by Lysimachia vulgaris, that ‘ morpho- 
genous impulses are transmitted along the orthostichies may give the 
explanation of the alternating number of members at succeeding nodes 
described in some of the above examples. 

Turning to the case of a seven- or eight-membered whorl, it may be 
held that the middle stipule of the three (on one or both sides of the node) 
has originated by fission from one of the two adjoining stipules. Since the 
middle stipule usually takes exactly the median position and assumes the 
same size as the others, its relationship to the one or the other of the two 
adjoining stipular members cannot be determined. This occurrence may 
conveniently be termed a congenital fission (chorisis, dedoublement) in con- 
trast with the phenomenon known as congenital fusion. If this congenital 
fission once starts in any species it may be repeated more than once, 
resulting in the production of as many stipules as space will permit on 
either side of the node. Hence, we more often find the pleiomerous whorls 
in the species with narrow ‘ leaves ’ and a comparatively thick stem, such as 
Galium verum. 

In the ca.se of the pleiomerous whorls, stipules are knou n to occur as 
many as five on either side, and they probably develop from as many 
piimordia as there are stipules, without showing any connexion with one 
another. 

A parallel case may be found at the cotyledonary node in many of the 
Conifers and a few Dicotyledons, in which the two original cotyledons have 
undergone chorisis, thus giving rise to a polycotyledonous condition. In 
these cases the increase in the number takes place as a rule without any 
transitional stages, and double cotyledons are not frequently in evidence. 
The double cotyledons recorded by Groom * for Acer Pseudoplalnnns ^ and 

* Cf. Worsdell, 1 . c., p. 238. 

^ On the Trifoliate and other Leaves of the Gorse (iVe-r cuio/>aca, L.). Ann. Bot., vol. xxviii, 
p. 537 et seq. 

* Groom, 1. c., p. 86. * 1. c.. pp. 102-3, 

Also see Worstlell, I. c.. p. 215, 1 ’l, XIX, Fig. 4/?. 
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Fraxinus excelsior, by Miss Chick ' for Torreya Myristica, and by Hill and 
de Fraine “ for Cupressus tortdosa, Abies sibirica, Pinus montana van gallka^ 
P. conlorta van Murrayana, Araucaria Cunninghamii, &c., are therefore 
worthy of notice. 

From the evidence given above, the conjecture may be justified that the 
direct ancestors of the Stellatae possibly had two stipules at each node, and 
that each one of these two stipules had been derived by means of congenital 
concrescence from two separate stipular organs, the earlier ancestors of the 
Rubiaceae as a whole being assumed to have possessed four stipules at 
each node. Hence, it follows that the species of Galium (and also of any 
other genera of the Stellatae) having four-membered whorls would on the 
whole represent the most primitive type in that particular tribe. Whorls 
with six foliar organs would thus be regarded as a more advanced type 
among the Stellatae, but at the same time as representing a reversion to the 
condition found in the ancestors of the Rubiaceae. It is suggestive that 
among living Rubiaceae cases of concrescence of stipules occur very fre- 
quently, and in certain genera, such as Palicourea, Ccphaelis, &c., some 
species have four separate stipules, while others have two either partially or 
completely fused (connate) ones, thus resulting in the production of four- 
membered whorls. 

Regarding the.stage of evolution at which the .stipules assumed the 
characters of true leaves in the Stellatae, it is difficult to come to a decision. 
However, it is beyond all doubt that the original type of the stipules in the 
Stellatae was scale-like, and that the leaf-like stipules have evolved from 
that type, probably in relation to certain physiological necessities. It may 
therefore be considered that in this respect Aidymaea mexicana stands 
nearest the prototype of Stellatae, as Goebel maintains,® and that Galium 
paradoxum represents tire most primitive species of its genus. As to the 
question whether Galium geminifolium and Asperula geminifolia, both of 
which usually bear two scale-like interfoliar stipules at each node,* furnish 
us with further examples of primitive species is rather doubtful. The pro- 
duction of scale-like stipules in these two species may probably have been 
brought about by the circumstances of their xerophytic habitat, thus indi- 
cating reduction rather than a retention of the primitive state. 

Summary. 

I. In Galium and other allied genera, each stipule as a rule develops 
from a single primordium. 

3. Fairly frequently, and particularly in four-membered and rarely in 

* The Seedling of Torreya Myristica. New Phytologist, vol. ii (190,’^), p. 85. 

* Seedling Structure of Gymnosperms, II. Ann. Bot., vol. xxiii (1909), p. 221, PI. 

Fig. 4 b. 

* Organography of Plants (flngl. ed.), pt. 3 (1905), p. 371. 

* Cf. the present paper, p, 203, foot-note. 
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five-membered whorls, stipules may be found which have been produced as 
the result of a coalescence of two primordia. Stipules of this kind (= double 
stipules) possess either a forked midrib or two separate midribs, the apex of 
the stipules being at the same time more or less two-lobed. 

3. Double stipules may occur near the base, or towards the apex, and 
more rarely in the middle region of a stem. They may in certain cases 
represent a transition towards increase in number, in other cases a stage 
leading towards numerical decrease of the organs. Double stipules forming 
examples of both of these cases are occasionally found on one and the same 
stem. Sometimes, however, a decision on this subject is hardly possible. 

4. In the seedlings of several species examined of the genera Galium, 
Asperula, Crucianella, and Mericarpaca,\Yie. node or sometimes a few nodes 
succeeding the cotyledonary node as a rule bear a four-membered whorl, 
consisting of two true (opposite) leaves and two stipules alternating with the 
former. In the higher region of the stem the number of members in a whorl 
may in some of the species examined be gradually increased up to eight. 

3. The four-membered whorl is considered to represent the primitive 
type, at the same time indicating the probable character which prevailed 
among the direct ancestors of the Stellatae. 

6 . The six-membered whorl, which probably represents the type that 
characterized the ancestors of the Rubiaceac, is in the Stellatae regarded as 
having been derived from a four-membered whorl by complete fission 
(dedoublement) of the two stipules into four. 

7. Whorls with more than six members have no doubt originated by 
repeated fission of the original two stipules. 

8. Didymaca mcxicana, Hook, fih, which bears two opposite leaves, and 
from two to often six, or rarely seven, scalc-like stipules at each node, is 
presumed to approach the prototype of the Stellatae. And in this species 
also the four-membered whorl very probably represents the most primitive 
type. 

9. Galium paradoxuni , Maxim., which bears two leaves and two scale- 
like stipules at the lower nodes and two true leaves and two leaf-like stipules 
in the higher region of the stem, is believed to be the most primitive species 
of the genus in this respect. 

The present investigation has been carried out in the Herbarium, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. All the specimens, except those of Galium saxatile 
3nd G. Aparine, used for the investigation are preserved in the Herbarium. 
The writer has great pleasure in expressing his sincere thanks to Sir David 
Brain, C. M. G., C. I. E., for the privilege of working in the Herbarium and 
also using the Library. The writer also takes this opportunity of thanking 
Mr. L. A. Boodle for the constant encouragement, valuable help, and the 
interest he has taken during the progress of the investigation. 

Q 
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Postscript. 

After the above had been written, some of the seedlings of seven! 
members of the Stellatae raised in a hot-pit in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, were found ready for an investigation. The result of an examination 
regarding the number of members at lower nodes in the stem is as follows; 

1. Galium Aparine, Linn. The seedlings bore a four-membered whorl 
at the first node succeeding the cotyledons. Only one specimen was found 
to have produced a five-membered whorl at the first node. Thus, the result 
corresponds to what has been observed in the field, as described in the fore, 
going pages. 

2. Galium MoHugo, Linn, x G. veriim, Linn. So far, the seedlings 
have produced three nodes, at each of which four ‘ leaves ’, consisting of two 
true leaves and two stipules, are present. The stipules are as a rule similar 
to the true leaves, but a scale-like stipule occasionally stood opposite 
a normal, leaf-like stipule. 

3. Asperula galioides, Bieb.’ So far, four nodes have developed in the 
seedlings examined. Four ‘ leaves’ were present at each of the four nodes. 
The stipules are sometimes smaller than the true leaves in the same whorl. 

4. Asperula tinctoria^ Linn.^ So far, three nodes have been produced, 
each of which is four-membered. The stipules are distinctly smaller than 
the true leaves at the same node, often assuming a scale-like appearance, 

* According to de Candolle (Prodr. Reg. Veg., vol. iv, p. 585) this species bears six to eight 
‘ leaves ' to the node. 

^ According to de Candolle ( 1 . c., p. 583) the whorls in the lower region of the stem are six- 
niembered, those in the middle region are four*meinbered, while those in the apical region are two- 
membered. 
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S OME dry prickly fruits, which appeared to belong to a species of 
Echiuocystis, were received at Kew in 1908 from Mr. F. R. S. Bal- 
four of Dawyck, having been collected by him in the arid Sierra Nevada 
region of California. The seeds, which were unlike those of any known 
species of Echinocystis, quickly germinated and were found to exhibit 
a type of germination similar to that of the Californian ‘ Big root ’, Megar- 
rhiza califoniica. described and figured by Asa Gray ' and Darwin.^ 
A further supply of seeds of this plant and also seeds of allied species from 
California were obtained through the kindness of Mr. Balfour and other 
correspondents, and an examination of their mode of germination has 
yielded some results of interest. 

In order to ascertain the botanical identity of the seeds originally 
received, the specimens of Echinocyslis and allied genera were obtained 
on loan from the Smithsonian Institution and examined by Mr. S. T- 
Dunn.“ 

The seeds were found to belong to the genus Marah, Kellog (Megar- 
rhiza (Ton-.), S. Wats.), which is morphologically quite distinct from 
Echinocyslis, Coignaux. 

In this remarkable genus the underground tubers are said often to 
reach the size of a man’s body.^ 

It is of interest to find that the systematic grounds on which Marah vcas 
.separated from Echinocyslis are supported and strengthened by morpho- 
logical considerations, since not only' is the underground tuber a feature 
peculiar to Marah, but the type of germination is essentially geophilous, 

‘ Asa Gray ! American Journal of Science, vol. xiv, 1877, pp. 21-4, and ihe Botanical Text 
Book, Ft. I, Structural Botany, ed. 6, 1879, pp. 20, 31. 

* Darwin, C. : The Power of Movements in Plants, 1S80, pp. 81-3. 

’ Dunn, S. T. ; The Genus Marak, in Kew Bulletin, 1913, pp. i4J-53» and p. 338. 

* Hall, H. M., in Uriiv. Calif. Pnbl. Botany, vol. i, 1903, p. 19. 

[Annals of Botany, Vol. XXX. No, CXVllI. April. 1918.! 

Q -Z 
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resembling that of some Monocotyledons, while in Echinocyslis the cotyle. 
dons are epigeal and the germination of the seed is of the usual cucurbiia- 
ceous type. 

Dunn, in his revision of the genus Marah, enumerates eleven species, 
and seeds of five of these have been received at Kew.* The general type 
of germination appears to be similar throughout the genus, though differences 
in detail may occur. 

The least specialized type of germination has been found to occur 
in M. fabaceus, and M. horridus, the species first examined at Keiv, is 
the most highly developed, whilst M. macrocarpiis, M. inuricatus, and 
M. micranthns more nearly approach the condition shown by M. horridus. 

The plant figured by Asa Gray and Darwin under the name Megar- 
rhiza californica is probably a seedling of Marah macrocarpus, Greene, 
though the herbarium specimens referred to Megarrhiza californica, Ton. 
and S. Wats., have been found to belong to Marah fabaceus, Greene. 

Asa Gray was the first to observe and describe the peculiar germi- 
nation of the seeds of Megarrhiza californica, and subsequently Darwin’ 
made them the subject of careful study, and added several important 
details to the description given by Gray. Darwin’s account is detailed 
and exhaustive, and the only excuse for the present contribution lies in 
the fact that the germination of the seeds of other species has been studied 
and has rendered possible a comparative account of seed germination in 
the genus. 

Marah fabaceus, Greene . — In this species the two cotyledons arc 
fused together towards the base and never leave the seed, and their 
petioles are united to form a short tube. On germination, the petiole tube 
elongates, and the plumule and radicle are carried out of the seed. The 
tube is only about 6 mm. long, but on emerging from the micropyle it 
bends downwards, and the radicle then breaks through the tip and pene- 
trates deeply into the soil, leaving the outer portions of the end of the 
petiole tube as a frayed edge, much in the same way as occurs with the 
hypocotyl of the Radish {Raphanus) (PI. V, Fig, i). 

When the root has become well established by sending out lateral 
roots, the plumule breaks through the pctiolar tube opposite the point 
of emergence of the root, and in time appears above the surface of the soil. 
At the same time a hypocotyledonary tuber begins to be formed by 
the re-storage of part of the reserve materials contained in the fleshy 
cotyledons (Fig. 2 ). This underground tuber increases in size as a result 

* Seeds were kindly sent by Mr. H. F. Shorting, Hnntington Beach, California, Professor 
H. M. Hall, College of Agriculture, Berkeley, California, Mr. W. W. Whitney, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, Dr. J. N. Rose, Smithsemian Institution, Washington, and Mr. F. R. S. Balfour of Dawyck. 

® Amer. Journ. Science, vol. xiv (i8yy), pp. 31-24, and the Botanical Text Book, 

ed. 6, Pt. I, Structural Botany (1879), pp. 20, 21, Figs. 43, 44. 

3 Darwin : Power of Movement in Hants, 1880, pp, 81-3, and Fig. 58 A. 
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of the metabolic activity of the plumule and radicle, and eventually assumes 
very large proportions. 

Darwin describes the occurrence of absorbent hairs on the petiolar 
tube of Megarrhiza califarnica, and they have been noticed in all those 
species with a well-developed cotyledonary tube, but in Marah fabaceus no 
such absorbent hairs are present. This is no doubt due to the shortness of 
the tube and to the rapidity with which the root bearing its own root-hairs 
develops. Except for the fact that the petioles of the cotyledons are fused 
to form a short tube, the type of germination exhibited by this species may 
be compared with that of Aesculus, where a certain elongation of the 
cotyledonary petioles takes place to carry the radicle and plumule out 
of the seed. 

M. mlcranthus and M. macrocarpus. — The germination of the seeds 
of M. muricaius^ Greene, and M. micranthuSy Dunn, is so similar to that 
of M. macrocarptis {Megarrhiza califorttica) that there is little to add to 
Darwin’s account. 

In M. micranthus and M. macrocarpus the seeds are orbicular or ovoid, 
about fj cm. long by 6 to 8 mm. broad, and the cotyledons are united 
towards the base. The petiolar tube in M. micranthus reached a length 
of a to 3 cm., and split for some distance on the emergence of the plumule. 
The hypocotyledonary tuber was ovoid, and quickly emitted roots. 

In M. macrocarpus the petiole tube grows as much as 6 cm. vertically 
into the ground, and it is probable that in its native home it may attain 
a greater length and carry the plumule deep into the soil as a protection 
against drought (PI. V, Fig. 9). 

Under artificial greenhouse conditions the plumule bursts through the 
tube soon after the root has become well established, but under natural 
conditions it is probable that there may be a considerable resting period 
after the plumule has been safely deposited deep down in the earth, whilst 
the tuber is developed at the expense of the reserves stored in the seed, and 
until conditions become favourable for the development of the climbing 
shoot. 

M. muricatus. — A number of seeds of M. muricatus were received 
from California, but only one germinated. In this species, the seed is 
flattened and somewhat orbicular-rhomboid in outline, i-S to 2-o cm. in 
diameter. The cotyledons are only 1 to 3 mm. thick, and free except, as 
in other species, near the base, where they are definitely fused together. 
A long petiolar tube furnished with absorbent hairs is formed, and the 
plumule eventually escapes owing to the splitting apart of the component 
members of the tube at its base. The tuber in this species appears to 
be partly epicotyledonary in origin at the commencement, though no doubt 
later the hypocotyl shares in its development. Owing to lack of material, 
the tuber development could not be followed. 
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M. horridus.— The species whose germination has been most carefully 
studied is M. horridus, Dunn, seeds of which were collected in the Kaweali 
River Valley, California, at 6,000 ft., by Mr. F. R. S. Balfour. Of the 
region it inhabits, Mr. Balfour writes: ‘The district for five or six months 
of the year is under very deep snow, but from May to October there is 
cloudless sunshine without a drop of rain.’ Nothing is known of the 
germination of the seed under natural conditions, but it is probable that 
the seed remains buried under the snow, and may be carried into the 
ground during the winter, germination taking place in the late spring. 
Judging from observations made under greenhouse conditions, germination 
when started would proceed rapidly, and the plumular shoot would no 
doubt soon appear above ground. This shoot, however, in its first year 
would probably only have a comparatively short existence. 

The seeds in M. horridus are ovoid with a thick testa, and measure 
about 375 cm. long. At the broad end they are about s cm. in diameter 
across the cotyledons, and at the narrow end towards the apex the dia- 
meter is about i'8 cm. The cotyledons are thick and fleshy, somewhat 
hollowed and fused together at the base. Each cotyledon is about 4 mm. 
thick, and is stored with aleurone and oil. 

On germination, the testa bursts by a longitudinal fissure commencing 
at the micropyle and gradually extending along the pronounced ridge 
encircling the seed, until by the swelling of the cotyledons it is split into 
two portions. The petiolar tube carrying the plumule and radicle at its 
apex quickly elongates and bends over, growing vertically downwards into 
the soil (PI. V, Fig. 3). The tube is covered with a mat of fine, some- 
what woolly, unicellular hairs, to which particles of soil adhere after the 
manner of root-hairs ; these hairs in fact, until the radicle develops from 
the end of the petiolar tube, apparently perform the function of root- 
hairs and absorb the moisture required for the development of the embryo 

(Figs- .8-7]' 

The tip of the petiolar tube ends abruptly, in the early stages of 
germination, in a short brown conical tip which is surrounded by a loose 
and more or less detached flange or root-cap. The flange may in part 
represent some portion of the inner seed-coat carried away by the tip 
of the petiolar tube, and is also no doubt part of the cap of the radicle 
itself whose tip forms the actual apex of the cotyledonary tube (PI. V, 
Figs. 3, 4, and 6). While the petioles are elongating and carrying the 
plumule and radicle into the ground, very little development of either 
organ takes place (Fig. 5), but after an appropriate depth has been reached 
the radicle begins to elongate, develops root-hairs, and quickly grows down 
into the soil and sends out lateral roots, anchoring the plumule firmly 
in the ground (PI, V, Fig. 7). 

About this time a slight swelling becomes noticeable at the point 
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where the root and the tube of the petioles are united, and is found to 
indicate the position of the plumule and the commencing tuber. With 
the development of the root, the petiolar absorbing hairs dry up and 
cease to function. The tube of the petioles in the specimen grown at 
ICew was from 5 to 7-5 cm. in length, but under natural conditions it would 
no doubt penetrate to a greater depth in the soil. The plumule now 
commences to elongate and breaks through the petiolar tube near the base, 
the tube splitting under the pressure into its component halves. The split- 
ting apart of the petioles extends gradually upwards towards the cotyledons, 
until at length only a small portion of the tube is left intact (cf. Fig. 8). 

The apex of the plumule is sharply bent over at the tip, and this 
strong curvature of the shoot apex is maintained by the mature shoot 
and may perhaps be attributed to the fact that the plant is a scrambling 
climber over and among bushes. 

With the growth of the plumule and its appearance above ground, 
accompanied by the production of green leaves, the tuber begins to increase 
in site, and in particular to broaden at the apex. As a result the cotyledon 
petioles each become split into three portions which, owing to the continued 
expansion of the tuber, gradually get separated somewhat widely apart, 
and the young tuber when dug up is seen to be suspended from the seed by 
six separate strands, the split petioles of the two cotyledons (PI. V, Fig. 9). 

The base of each strand is swollen out and passes gradually into the tuber, 
which in some cases may appear to be composed of six semi-independent 
portions. The young tuber has also been found to be deeply cleft into two 
from below, the two halves roughly corresponding to the two cotyledons and 
having been supplied by the materials stored in each (cf. Fig. 9). 

Within the bases of the cotyledon petioles, the tuber develops a some- 
what flattened-oval area with the shoot rising from the midst, and on this 
flattened surface several dormant buds are developed, which no doubt would 
give rise to aerial shoots should occasion require. 

iNTERN.'tL Structure of Petioles. 

An examination of the petiole tube in transverse section shows usually 
six vascular bundles, three belonging to each petiole, and if the section be 
of a petiole tube which has already split into its component portions it is 
noticeable that the cotyledon petiole show's grooves which correspond to 
the spaces between the vascular bundles (Text-fig. i). As the tuber in- 
creases in size, these grooves are seen to be the planes of weakness along 
which the petiole will split into strands, as already described, so that each 
strand will contain a single vascular bundle. 

It is of interest to notice that owing to the splitting apart of the 
petiole tube into its component halves, the edges formerly in union must, 
when free, be furnished with a ‘ false ’ epidermis. No new ‘ false ’ epidermis, 
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however, appears to be formed on the splitting up of the petioles into 
strands, but apparently a kind of absciss layer of suberized tissue is laid 
down, along which the separation takes place. With the friction of the 



Text-fig. t. Marah korridiis. Petiole oi one cotyledon from the split portion of the petiole 
tube in transverse section, showing the commencement of the further splitting into three strands, each 
of which will have a vascular bundle. The outer cortical tissues have been worn away. 



Text-fig. 2. AI. horridus. Unit, strand of split petiole with active pericycle. 


soil and increasing age of the seedling, the outer tissues of the petioles cease 
to function, and become somewhat disorganized and form an irregular layer 
of suberized cells. 
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When the petioles have become split into their several strands, it is 
found that the vascular bundle of each is surrounded by a band of peri- 
cyclic tissue of recentsformation, and in an active state of division (Text- 
(ig, 2). This pericyclic periderm gives rise to suberized tissue on the outer 
side and cortical tissue on its inner side, and the line of communication 
between the seed and the young plant is thus maintained for a considerable 
time during the seedling’s development. 

The vascular bundle contains a small number of lignified elements, 
but consists mainly of small sieve-tubes and phloem parenchyma. 


Summary. 

1. On the germination of the seed in Marah, the petioles, which are 
fused together to form a tube, grow out and carry the plumule and radicle 
into the ground. 

2. In M. fabacats the tube is very short and the germination is almost 
normal, but in M. horridus and other species the petiole tube elongates 
considerably and is furnished with absorbent hairs. 

3. The radicle breaks through at the base, and later the plumule 
penetrates the side of the petiole tube and grows above the soil. Even- 
tually a hypocotyledonary tuber is formed, which may become very large. 

4. In M. licrridus the petiole tube first splits into its two component 
halves and then, owing to the growth of the tuber, into six separate 
strands, each of which is furnished with a vascular bundle. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 

Figs. I and 3, Marah fabaceui. Figs. 3-7 and 9, hf. korriihis. Fig. 8 , M. macrocarpus. 

Fig. I. Marak fabaceus. Early stage in the germination of the seed, showing the short petiole 
lube (/.), with its tissues frayed and the radicle bent downwards. The plumule has not yet broken 
through the petiole tube. t. testa ; c. cotyledons. 

Fig. 2. An older seedling. The plumule (f.) has broken through the tube at the point of curva- 
ture of the tube and radicle. 

Fig. 3. M. horridus. A seed with a portion of the testa removed, showing the petiole tube 
'vilh a cap (jr.) at its apex. The tube measured 1*5 cm. in length and was furnished with a mass 
of absorbent hairs. (Slightly mag.) 

Fig. 4. The flange-like cap (jr.) at the apex of the petiole tube. (Mag.) 

Fig. 5. The apex of the petiole tube in diagrammatic section, showing the undeveloped plumule 
(i.), radicle (r.), and the epidermal hairs. 

Fig. 6. The apex of the tube, showing the cap. (Mag.) 

Fig. 7. An older seedling in which the petiole lobe has elongated and the root developed. 
The point of junction of petiole tube and root is marked by a slight swelling. The testa has been 
removed. The whole length of tube and root is 7*5 cm., the tube measuring 3*5 cm. (Xat. size.) 
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Fig. 8. M. maa‘o<arpus, Dunn. A seedling in which the plumule (j.) has burst through the 
elongated petiole tube and is pushing up to the surface of the soil with tip bent orer. The com. 
mencement of the hypocotyledonary tuber (^.) is noticeable. The petiole tube is covered by 
hairs. The testa has been removed to show the two partially fused cotyledons (c ). (Nat size,) 
Fig. 9. M, h&rridus. An old seedling with welUdeveloped plumular shoot (;.) and hypocoiy. 
ledonary tuber which is still in connexion witlr the seed by means of the petiole tube. The tube 
has split first into its two component halves, and each petiole has then split ittto three strands. The 
tuber is deeply lobtd below and on the upper surface bears adventitious buds. (Nat size.) 





Studies in Permeability. 

III. The Absorption of Acids by Plant Tissue. 

HV 

MILDRED HIND. 

With eleven Figures in the Test. 

I N the first of these studies it has been shown that cells of potato tuber 
absorb hydrogen ions from aqueous solutions of hydrochloric acid with 
considerable rapidity. In this paper an account is given of more detailed 
experiments made to determine to what extent this rapid absorption is 
a characteristic of acids in general. 

Earlier work (4) appears to indicate that with strong acids it is the 
concentration of the hydrogen ion which is the determining factor of the 
action of acid on plants, while with organic acids the anion is stated to 
influence the action (6). So far, the methods which have been used have 
given little information as to the extent to which acids are actually absorbed 
by plant tissue, nor have these methods yielded results of any great 
accuracy. In the experiments recorded in this paper the methods of 
physical chemistry advocated and described in previous papers of this 
series have been used. 

Again, so far there has not been produced much evidence as to the 
substances which are re.sponsible for the absorption of acids. For instance, 
Czapek (1, 2, 3) seems to be of the opinion that the action of acids on the 
fat emulsions of the plasma is responsible for the effects produced ; on the 
other hand, Loeb (5, 7), Pauli (11), and Osterhout (9) think that protein 
substances are active in many of the phenomena of permeability. Some 
experiments have accordingly been made in the course of this work in 
regard to the action of acids on various plant substances, but however 
suggestive the results of these experiments maybe, it is of course impossible 
to draw from a few isolated experiments any definite conclusions in regard 
to the structure and function of cell membranes. 

This work was undertaken at the suggestion of Mr. Stiles and Mr. 
Jorgensen, whom I would here thank for their advice during its progress. 

I Annals of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXViU. April. isiB-J 
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Methods. 

1. Electrical Conductivity Methods . — By measuring the change in 
electrical conductivity of a solution surrounding plant tissue, some idea of 
the effect of the solution on plant cells can be obtained. If the substance 
in solution enters without harming the cell and causing an exosmosis of the 
cell-contents, a decrease in conductivity will be the result ; whereas if the 
plasma-membrane is affected in such a way that the substances within 
the cell diffuse out, the conductivity of the external solution will be 
increased on account of this. The change in conductivity in such cases will 
therefore be the resultant of the diffusion of^ the external solute into the 
cell and of exosmosis of electrolytes from the eell. 

These experiments were carried out in the same way as the electrical 
conductivity experiments described in the first of these studies. Twenty 
discs of potato tuber were put in a stoppered bottle containing ico c.c, acid, 
the conductivity of which had been measured. The conductivity of the 
acid solution was then taken at intervals. Dilute solutions of each acid in 
various concentrations were used. The experiments were all done in 
duplicate; they were carried out at constant temperature — i8°C.— as it 
has already been shown that temperature exerts a considerable influence on 
the rate of absorption ( 13 ). 

The curves were obtained by plotting the increase or decrease in 
electrical conductivity against the time. 

2. Volumetric Analytical Methods . — In order to measure the acidity of 
the external solution after it had been in contact with the potato discs for 
different times, the solutions were poured off and titrated with standard 
alkali. No reliable results, however, were obtained, owing to the great 
dilution of the solutions, and possibly to the diffusion put from the cells of 
substances which interfered with the indicators. 

3. Electrometric Method . — The method of experimentation involving 
the use of electrical conductivity can only give a rough approximation to 
the actual course of absorption of electrolytes, owing to the diffusion out of 
electrolytes from the cell, which takes place with most substances and even 
to some extent in distilled water. By measuring the concentration of the 
hydrogen ions in acid solutions before and after they have been in contact 
with potato discs, the actual rate of absorption of the hydrogen ion can be 
measured. Experiments were carried out in the way described in the 
second paper of this series ( 13 ). 

The hydrogen-ion concentration was calculated in terms of the original 
pure acid solution. The curves were obtained by plotting the relative 
hydrogen-ion concentration against the time. The bottles containing the 
discs and acid were kept at a temperature of 18° C. throughout the 
experiments. 
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This method gives no definite information as to the absorption of the 
anion. Whether the acid is absorbed as such, or whether the kation and 
anion enter the cell at different rates, is a question at present unsolved. 
The work of Pantanelli and Sella (10) indicates the possibility of this latter 
alternative with its resulting complications. 

The Results. 

I. The Absorption of Acids by Potato Tissue. 

Hydrochloric Acid. 

Series I. — The rapid absorption by plant cells of the hydrogen ion of 

N 

hj drochloric acid in a concentration of has been indicated in previous 



Time in Hours 

Fig. I. Potato in HytUoclilotic Acid, 


papers (12, 13). In the present investigation a wide range of acid con- 

N <iN 

ccntrations was employed, varying from to — ' 


The curves 


looo 50000 

shown in Fig. i indicate that a marked decrease in the electrical conductivity 
of the acid solution occurs with all strengths of acid except the very dilute 
ones. In all cases examined, the conductivity rose after a time. These 
curves indicate that in all cases a rapid absorption of acid by the potato 
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cells takes place, but in the case of the lowest concentrations of acid the 
increase of conductivity due to the electrolytic exudate from the cells more 
than counterbalances the decrease, owing to removal of hydrogen ions by 
the potato tissue. This influence of the exudate on the conductivity curves 
makes itself obvious after a time in the case of the higher strengths 
of acid. 

Series S. — More definite information as to the absorption of hydro- 



chloric acid was obtained by the electrometric measurement of the change 
in hydrogen-ion concentration of the solution. Experiments were carried 

N N N 

out with acid of concentrations , , . In all cases there was 

looo 2COO 5000 

a rapid absorption of hydrogen ions, as already indicated for the case of 
acid in previous papers of this senes. 
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Nitric Acid. 

Series 3. — Conductivity measurements were made of tlie external 
solution, as in Series i, when potato discs were immersed in nitric acid 
N N N N 

cniiitions of concentrations , , , . 

soiuuuiia 1000 2000 3000 10000 

The accompanying figure (Fig. 2) shows that the result with nitric acid 

is similar to that obtained with hydrochloric acid. 

Series 4. — Experiments made with the electrometric method of 

measurement, to determine the rate of absorption of the hydrogen ion from 



nitric acid solutions, show that the kation is absorbed rapidly, as in the case 
of hydrochloric acid. The curve shown in Fig, 3 indicates the rate of 

N . . 

absorption of the hydrogen ion when nitric acid was used. 
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Sulphuric Acid. 

Series 5. — Similar experiments were made with sulphuric acid as with 
hydrochloric and nitric acids. The change in conductivity of the external 

N N N N \ 

solution, when solutions of strengths — , , , , and -.i, 

500 iooo aooo 5000 loooo 



were used, are shown graphically in Fig. 4. It will be observed that the 
general results are similar to those given with hydrochloric and nitric acids. 

Oxalic Acid. 

Series 6 . — The absorption of oxalic acid by potato tissue was investi- 
gated in the cases of solutions of concentrations ^ . The 

500 1000 5000 

change which takes place in the conductivity of the external solution is 
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similar to that in the case of the strong mineral acids, but as Fig. j indicates 
the decrease in conductivity is less, which may be due to a smaller absorp- 
tion of hydrogen ions, or to the greater exosmosis of electrolytes. 



Formic Acid. 

Series 7 and 8. — In the case of formic acid considerably different 
results were obtained. Conductivity measurements of the external solution 

N N N 

were made with acid of original concentration — , , . In all 

® 500 1000 2000 

cases the conductivity showed at first a slight decrease, which speedily gave 
place to a rapid increase, this increase being greater the higher the con- 
centration of the acid (cf. Fig. 6). 

Measurements of the actual concentration of the hydrogen ion were 
N 

made in the case of acid. 

1000 

Fig. 7 indicates the course of the absorption. It will be observed that 
during the first few hours the hydrogen ion is absorbed at almost the same 
rate as the hydrogen ions of nitric acid. After a time, however, a remark- 
able change occurs. This consists in the concentration of the hydrogen ion 
uf the external solution increasing, a phenomenon which was never observed 
m the case of the inorganic acids. 


R 
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Acetic Acid. 

Series 9 and 10. — The next acid of the series, acetic acid, was used in 
N N N N , 

concentrations — , — , — . — . It will be observed from Fig. « 

that the conductivity of the external solution changes in the same way as 
ill the case of formic acid^ 



In Fig. 9 is shown the rate at which the hydrogen ion is absorbed by 
N 

potato tissue from acetic acid. The curious rise in concentration of 

1000 

the hydrogen ion, after a few hours of continuous decrease, is shown again 
here, as in the case of formic acid. 
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The experiments described above show that considerable difference 
exists between acids, even in dilute solution, as regards their action on plant 
cells. The mineral acids on the one hand cause much less exosmosis, and 
presumably therefore produce much less injury than the two fatty acids 
employed on the other. Oxalic acid appears to occupy an intermediate 
position. 

The earlier work referred to in the introduction to this paper is not 
therefore absolutely confirmed. Support is given to the contention that 
with organic acids the anion influences the action on plant cells, but, having 



2 4 6 8 

Time in Hours 

N 

Fig. g. Polalo in Acetic Acid. 

^ 1000 

regard to the different results with hydrochloric and nitric acids, it must be 
supposed that even with these the anion also has an effect. However, the 
acids containing ‘nutrient’ ions such as SO^ and NOj, as well as hydro- 
chloric acid, are sharply marked off from the fatty acids in respect of their 
power of producing exosmosis from the tissues. 

A further conclusion which may be drawn from the curves given in 
this section, is that the rate of absorption of an acid depends on its 
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concentration, as has already been shown in the second paper of this 
series (13)- 

The experiments recorded in which the electrometric method of 
measurement was used show that an actual absorption of hydrogen ions 
does take place with all the acids examined. With the mineral acids on 
[he one hand, and the fatty acids on the other, there is, however, a very 
noteworthy difference. In the case of the former there was a continuous 
absorption of acid as far as the experiments were carried ; with the latter 
this continued reduction of the acidity of the external solution gave place 
after a time to a marked increase in the acidity. A discussion of this result 
follows later in this paper. 

II. Experiments with Living Plants of Vicia Faba. 

In order to determine whether the roots of living plants absorb acids 
in a similar way to potato cells, some experiments were made with Bean 
plants ( Vicia Faba). Seeds were germinated in sawdust, and the young 
seedlings transferred to water-culture solutions, so that the roots of the 
experimental plants should be uninjured. Before an experiment the roots 
of the plants were well washed with distilled water, then the plants were 
placed with their roots in bottles containing too c.c. of acid, 

N 

Series 1 1. In this series. Bean plants were used with nitric acid. 

1000 

Both the conductivity and the hydrogen-ion concentrations of solutions 
were measured after various intervals. Fig. 10 shows the change in 
conductivity, and Fig. 1 1 the rate of absorption of the hydrogen ion. 

These results indicate that the absorption of acid by living Bean 
plants takes place in exactly the same way as the absorption by discs of 
potato tuber. 

III. On the Part played by proteins in the Absorption of 
Acids by Potato Cells. 

In order to obtain some information as to which of the various sub- 
stances present in the cells of the potato are responsible for this rapid 
absorption of hydrogen ions, potatoes were ground up with sand and 
subjected to pressure. The expressed liquid so obtained was filtered off. 
The filtrate contained sugar and proteins, but no starch. The hydrogen- 
ion concentration of the liquid was measured, and was found to be only 
slight. 

N 

There was now added to 100 c.c. of an acid solution i c.c. of the 

TOGO 

filtrate, and the hydrogen-ion concentration of the resulting liquid measured. 
The hydrogen-ion concentration had decreased considerably. An attempt 
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was made at a partial separation of the colloidal and crystalloidal substances 
in the expressed liquid, by filtering under pressure in Bechold’s ultra, 
filtration apparatus through a 3 per cent, collodion filter. The filtrate 
so obtained would contain the crystalloids, but a large part of the colloids 
would be left behind on the filter. ' When I c.c. of the filtered solution was 
now added to 100 c.c. acid, there was produced a much smaller decrease in 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of the acid; thus it appears that the 
decrease in hydrogen-ion concentration, produced by the crude expressed 
liquid, is probably due to tbe action of the colloidal substances in the 



1000 


potato extract. Formic, acetic, and nitric acids were used in these experi- 
ments. The proteins in some of the solution obtained from the potato 
were precipitated by means of colloidal ferric hydroxide, and the solution 
then filtered, i c.c. of the filtrate added to 100 c.c. acid produced no effect 
on the hydrogen-ion concentration of the acid. 

As the removal of protein from the solution also removes its power of 
reducing the hydrogen-ion concentration of acid solutions, it suggests that 
the absorbing substances of the living cells may be proteins. It is known 
that proteins react chemically with acids, and will therefore affect their 
hydrogen-ion concentration. 

A solution of peptone in water was therefore prepared, and i c.c. of it 
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N 

added to loo c.c. of acid. There was immediately produced a marked 

decrease in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the acid, very similar to that 
produced by i c.c. of potato extract. 

To obtain further proof that in the case of the liquid obtained from 
the potato it is the protein that affects the acid, the proteins of the potato 
were extracted. These were found to act in the same way, in regard to 



the acid, as did the peptone solution and also the liquid expressed from 

potatoes. 

It has been thought by some investigators that lipoid substances play 
an important part in the absorption of substances by the cell, and lecithin 
has been suggested as particularly active in this regard. A colloidal 
Solution of commercial lecithin in water was prepared, and i c.c. of this was 

added to loo c.c. of acid ; measurements before and after the addition 

I ooo 
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of the lecithin showed that it had little effect on the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the acid. 

Discussion. 

The results of the experiments described in this paper lead one to 
conclude that acids in dilute solution, or at any rate their hydrogen ions, 
readily enter plant cells. 

The curves obtained in the electrical conductivity experiments show 
that plant cells are affected in different ways by different acids, and also 
give an idea of the rate and the manner in which the acids affect the cells ; 
but considering the complexity of the .system, and the number of actions 
possible, it cannot be assumed that they give a definite measure of either 
the rate of absorption of the acid, or of the exosmosis of the substances in 
solution within the cell. They do suggest, however, that in dilute solution 
some acids can penetrate into the cells without doing much injury to them 
for some time, while others produce such an effect that some of the 
substances within the cell pass out almost as soon as the potato discs arc 
immersed in the acid. 

The hydrogen-ion concentration measurements show the actual rate 
of absorption of the hydrogen ions by the cells. From the curves, it can be 
seen that the hydrogen ions of various acids are absorbed in the same way 
for some time, but that, after some hours, acids such as formic acid produce 
results different from those produced by the mineral acids. The anions 
have obviously an effect, and determine whether the acid is toxic or com- 
paratively non-toxic, toxicity being roughly indicated by the rate of 
exosmosis of electrolytes from the cell, as indicated by a comparison of the 
conductivity curves and those of hydrogen-ion concentration. 

The increase in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the external solution 
which takes place after some hours in the case of formic and acetic acid is 
a curious fact which requires explanation. 

It may be supposed that in penetrating into the cell, these acids, which 
are both chemically active, may react with some of the cell contents and 
produce other acids, probably organic acids which cannot normally pass 
through the limiting layer of the protoplast. But in entering the cell, the 
acid will have probably reacted with the outer layers of the protoplasm, 
and will have so altered their chemical constitution that the acids produced 
in the cell are able to diffuse out, and so increase the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of the external solution. 

Considerable interest attaches to the mechanism by which acids enter 
the cell so rapidly. So far, opinion has been divided as to whether it is the 
protein or lipoid substances which are active in absorption. The experi- 
ments described in the third section of the experimental part of this paper 
all appear to suggest that, in r^ard to absorption of acids, it is the protein 
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substances of the cell which are responsible. The only lipoid substance 
examined, crude lecithin, gave no result similar to that obtained with living 
cells, whereas the resemblance between the action of living cells on acids 
and that of both peptone and the proteins extracted from potato is 

striking. 

Perhaps too much stress should not be laid on this isolated experiment, 
for commercial lecithin is a very impure product, and may contain as much 
as 50 per cent, impurities (8). Nevertheless, even in such a case one would 
expect a reduction in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the acid, if lecithin 
absorbed acid in the same way as the cell. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the decrease in the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the solutions containing plant tissue cannot be explained 
by the diffusion out from the cell of protein substances which then react 
with the acid in the external solution. Tests made for proteins in the 
external solution failed to reveal their presence there, even after forty-eight 
hours’ immersion in dilute acid. Moreover, it would be extremely unlikely 
that complex compounds like proteins would diffuse out during the first few 
hours of immersion in dilute acid. 

Summary. 

I. The hydrogen ions of all acids examined are rapidly absorbed by 
plant tissue from dilute solutions. 

a. The anion of the acid plays a large part in determining thc-effect of 
the acid on the cell, the fatty acids standing in strong contrast to the mineral 
acids. In the case of the mineral acids the exosmosis of electrolytes 
produced is considerably less than in the case of formic and acetic acids. 

3. Some evidence is brought forward which suggests that proteins may 
play an essential part in the absorption ofheids by plants. No evidence 
has been obtained suggesting that lecithin is at all active in this regard. 

Botany Department, 

The University, Leeps. 
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I N the summer of 1912, at the suggestion of Professor F, W. Oliver, 
an investigation of the various species of Statice which occur in such 
variety and profusion at Blakeney Point, Norfolk, was begun ; the area 
shares with the neighbouring Burnham-Brancaster system the distinction 
of possessing every British species of the genus with the exception of 
S. Dodartii (Gri.). 

The present paper is concerned with the forms which are more 
specially related to the shingle banks and lows, namely Statice binervosa, 
G. E. Smith, and S. bellidifolia, D.C., while the species more particularly 
characteristic of the salt marsh will be dealt with in a later communication. 

The floral morphology and ecology of the genus have been investi- 
gated by Dr. E. J. Salisbury, to whom the author is entirely indebted 

’ Blakeney Point Publication, Number 1 5. 

® The nomenclature adopted is that used by Mr. C. E. Salmon, Journ. Kot., vol. li, p. 9: et seq. 
lAnnalaof BoUny, Vot ZXX. No. CXVIII. April, igie.l 
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for this part of the paper. It is a great pleasure to acknowledge also 
the help given me by him in the identifications, in supplying plants raised 
from seed, and for his assistance in the preparation of the paper.^ 

I. Habitats of the Plants examined and Consideration 
OF THE Factors involved. 

Since the topography of Blakeney Point has been fully illustrated and 
described, it will not be further considered here.* 

Staiice binervosa. 

This species usually occupies a very definite habitat. It is most 
commonly found forming a zone upon the flanks of the lateral shingle 
banks (Oliver and Salisbury, loc. cit., p. 30 of reprint). In this situation it 
is the most characteristic species, and occurs in company with Frankenia 
laevts, Armerta niartiitna, Plantago Coronopus, and Glyceria maritbm. 
These lateral shingle banks occur more or less at right angles to the shore, 
they are sheltered from wave impact, and are in a state of dormancy ; their 
shingle is stabilized. The soil of this zone is typically bare shingle in vvhicli 
the interspaces are completely filled with sandy mud, The habitat of 
5. binervosa is therefore only reached by the very highest tides, so that this 
species is the least maritime of any of the Statices found upon the area. It 
is in harmony with this fact that Staiice binervosa will flourish and flower for 
years in normal garden soil. The rare occurrence of this species on the 
Main bank, in which habitat the mobile pebbles of the beach are gradually 
encroaching on the marsh, indicates that conditions of stability are a neces- 
sity for its existence. Oliver and Salisbury recor d, in this connexion, that 
5. binervosa only occurs on the Main bank sparsely near the crest, where 
the bank is broad and therefore less mobile, or else where dunes on the sea- 
ward face make stability more comparable with that on the laterals ; further, 
on the ‘ Yankee bank ’ of the Long Hills the binervosa zone is discontinuous, 
and the breaks correspond with the places where the shingle is unprotected 
and therefore unstable. In obvious relation to this first requisite of the 
plant for a fairly stable habitat there is a remarkable difference between 
its underground parts and those of such typical mobile shingle Main bank 
plants as Suaeda fructicosa, Silene maritima, and Arenaria peploides. In 
these latter, rejuvenation by vigorous budding from' the prostrated shoots 
or from the rhizome occurs abundantly, and there is ample evidence to 
prove that the more the shingling the greater the respops'e of the plant to 

' Text-figs. 3 , 3, 4 and 13, and Photographs l and 3 were kindly given by Dr. Salisbury. 

® Oliver, F. W., and Salisbury, E. J. : Topography and Vegetation of Blakeney Point, 
Norfolk. Trans, Norf. and Norw. Nat. Soc., vol. ix, 1913, p. 485 ; also reprinted with separate 
paging. 
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jt.i The underground parts of S. binervosa consist of a short stout stem, 
which branches profusely at the apex, and which below passes over into 
a long, stout root of wire-like consistency. The plant has a rosette habit, 
and shows no signs of any rejuvenation by budding. 

A slightly different habitat, in which A. binervosa often occurs abun- 
dantly, is the shingle low, a depression left between closely juxtaposed 
banks ; it occurs especially at the convergence of laterals near their junction 
with the Main bank, and being accessible to the highest tides and at the same 
time secluded and tranquil, a covering' of mud of greater or less thickness 
becomes deposited over the shingle. The lower part of such shingle lows is 
the main habitat of S. bellidifolia, while on the higher margins A. binervosa 
occurs. The lows are frequently very muddy, but in some parts, where the 
tide rarely floods the low, and where, owing to the near presence of dunes, 
abundance of sand is available, the lows may be distinctly sandy. Finally, 
if the tide is cut off entirely, the binervosa zone may gradually spread centri- 
petally amongst the Suaeda humniock.s. Accumulation of sand, however, 
soon results in the extermination of the Statice and its replacement by the 
dune flora. 

Speaking generally, though the flanks of the lateral banks form the 
main habitat of the plant, yet the most luxuriant specimens are those 
from the crest. Here, since the fixity of the shingle is increased, the 
rate of accretion of the soil is accelerated, and the growth of S. biner- 
vosa is favoured, until, with the establishment of other plants, the factor 
of competition comes into play and the binervosa zont is driven lower down 
the flanks, and only relict plants are able to survive on the crest. In this 
connexion Salisbury gives some interesting data as to the average height 
and general vigour both of S. binervosa and also of the somewhat parallel 
case of Plantago Coronopus. For example, the average height of crest 
plants of -S', binervosa is 8'5'" as compared with 4-18" for plants from the 
flanks. The explanation given by Salisbury is as follows ; ‘ under the 

rigorous conditions of the sloping flanks, the Statice abounds through the 
absence of its less hardy competitors, but with the accretion of soil the 
limiting factor for these latter is removed and only the more robust of 
the Statices survive the ensuing struggle : these from their perennial char- 
acter may remain for a considerable number of years, and by virtue of the 
j' of soil in which they grow, they will be better nourished and therefore 
larger than those of the flanks which are rooted in bare or nearly bare 
shingle.' 

Relict plants of S. binervosa also occur near the base of a lateral where 
they become buried by the advancing shingle fans of the Main bank. Such 

^ Olivtr, F. ^V., and Salisbury, E, J. : Vegetation and Mobile Ground as illustrated by Suaeda 
fructicosa on Shingle. Joiim. of Ecol., vol. i, 1913, p. a-|9. 

^ Loc. cit., reprint, p. 38. 
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plants afford a striking instance of the luxuriance due to the temporarily 
improved conditions. 

Salisbury suggests that the remarkable increase in size of these over- 
whelmed plants is probably due to one of two causes, or to a combination 
of both. He attributes it to the freedom from competition which is pro- 
cured by the onflow of the pebbles, since the shingle kills most of the plants 
it covers, or else to the mulch action of the shingle on the buried soil 
tending to increase its water-retaining power. 

The shingle, as such, is obviously not of value, for the lateral roots of the 
plants when dug up are found to be practically 
restricted to the soil beneath the covering layer 
though they may also occur in the top layers 
where the soil and humus collect. 

In order to determine more exactly the 
effect of shingling on S', binervosa, four experi- 
mental areas were started on the crest of a lateral 
shingle bank on the Marams in November, 1912, 
Patches of the bank about one yard in diameter 
were covered with loose shingle from the Main 
bank to a depth of 5 cm. In August, 1913, the 
areas were examined and in every case the 
characteristic plants had grown through the 
shingle covering, viz. Staiice binervosa, Armerm 
maritima, Plantago Ccronopus, Obione portu- 
lacoides, and, in two of the patches only, 
Frankenia laevis. The plants of the covered 
patches showed a remarkable increase in luxuri- 
ance as compared with those of the surrounding 
bank ; not only were the rosettes more spreading, 
but the size of the individual leaves was much 
Text-fig. i. Plant of greater,thc inflorescence axis much larger, andthe 

binervosa after sliingling;. x flowering heads were distinctly more luxuriant. 
A, old dead rosette of leaves : B, c , , , . , ? 

new rosette. ^ features occurred not only in the case oi 

S/atice, but also in plants of Armeria and 
'Plantago, and to a much less marked extent in Obione and Frankenia. 
Further, while practically all the plants of S. binervosa on the bank 
showed distinctly red coloration of the leaves, those of the covered 
patches were vividly green, with no trace of red. 

On removing plants of Statice Armeria for examination, it was 
seen that all the. leaves of the old rosette had died, and had been re- 
placed by a vigorous output of new leaves from one of the shoots of the 
rosette. 

After examination of the areas, three of the experimental patches 
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(i, 3 and 4) were provided with a further 5 cm. coating of loose shingle, 
vhile the fourth area (a) was left untouched. 

In August, 1914, the patches were again examined, with the following 

results : 

Area a. — Coated with 5 cm. of shingle in 191a and untouched after- 
wards. 

Only one isolated Statice had survived ; it was distinctly more 
luxuriant than the plants on the untouched bank around, and its leaves 
were not only longer but greener. The inflorescence was distinctly more 
branched and luxuriant, and two spikes of flowers were present instead 
of the one usual in the uncovered plants. The length of the inflores- 
cences was I a cm. and t3 cm. respectively, while the average length of 
the inflorescence in the uncovered plants was only 5 to 7 cm. 

Areas i, 3 and 4. — Covered with 5 cm. shingle in igiz and a further 
5 cm. in 1913. 

The additional 5 cm. of shingle had in every case proved fatal to 
all the plants of the area, except a single runner of Agropyron sp., which 
had survived the additional shingling. 

The margins of the experimental areas had escaped the second 
shingling, and here the plants were covered with only the original 5 cm. 
of pebbles added in 1914. In this region the plants were numerous, and 
as regards their inflorescences much more luxuriant. The Obioue, Plan- 
tigo, and Arnteria were, on the whole, distinctly more flourishing than 
the plants of the uncovered bank, and Obione seedlings were numerous. 
The Statice plants had very few leaves, and though the inflorescences 
were more vigorous, the plants had the appearance of making a final 
effort before death ensued. 

The average length of the inflorescence axis of Statice in the un- 
covered area surrounding the patch was 6 cm., in the covered patch the 
average height was iS cm., while in one case the length attained was 
3,i cm. 

An examination of the ground, on a hot afternoon after a day of 
brilliant sunshine, revealed the fact that in the experimental areas, though 
the surface shingle was dry, 4-5 cm. below the surface the stones were quite 
damp, an observation which is in agreement with the results of Oliver and of 
Hill and Hanley.' Beneath the coating of shingle the ground was quite 
dry, and on the adjacent untreated lateral both the surface and 4-5 cm. 
below were absolutely dry. 

In the experimental areas the effect of the loose shingle was similar 
upon all the species covered except Agropyron. It appears as though the 

' Oliver, F. W. ; The Shingle Beach as a Plant Habitat. New Phytologist, vol. li, 1914, p. 98. 
ilill, T. G., and Hanley, J. A. : The Structure and Water*Contect of Shingle Beaches. (Biak, 
Point Publ., No. n)> Joai. Ecol,, vol. ii, 1914, p. 35. 
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increased luxuriance is due in these cases largely to the mulch action of tlu 
advancing fan, which acts by retaining a damp zone around the growing 
points of the plants, enabling them to grow for a time with greater vigour 
Eventually, it would appear that the rapid raising of the surface level pm, 
duced by still further additions of shingle proves disastrous for a plant 
whose only method of combating the attack is to increase the length of the 
petiole in the effort to bring the leaves well above the surface again. 

It would thus appear that the restriction of .S, binervosa to its very 
limited habitat depends entirely on the ill-equipment of its underground 
parts. It is unable to colonize mobile shingle, not because of the arid 
conditions and lack of huriius, but because of its inability to rejuvenate 
when covered, and because, as will be seen later, the structure of the 
stem is unsuited to vigorous branching accompanied by rapid growth, and 
on the other hand it cannot compete with other colonizers of the crest of 
the stable laterals, since the centrifugal extension of the turf of the various 
grasses, or of rhizomatous plants, or of cushion plants subjugates it, hence it 
is practically restricted to the narrow belt of ‘ No Man’s Land ’ on the 
sloping flanks of the laterals, where the conditions are probably more 
rigorous in many respects than in any other part of the area, and where it 
reigns supreme. Here the water-supply is extremely limited on account of 
the slope, the food-supply is small, for the accumulation of humus is com. 
paratively slight, and exceptionally high tides may deposit a coating 
of mud over the plants ; as will be shown later, the anatomy of the plant is 
well fitted to enable it to endure all these adverse conditions. 

Statics bcllidifolia (= retietdata). 

This species invariably occurs in situations reached by all but the 
lower tides, and especially in the muddy shingle lows already described, 
which remain moist throughout the inter-tidal period. 

The conditions of life in these lows is thus very different from those QH 
the sloping flanks of a lateral, and approximate at certain times to those of 
a salt marsh, where, too, the plant is sometimes to be found. After a very 
high tide the salt water stands in the lows, converting them into small 
lagoons from which the water escapes only very slowly by percolation the 
tide is left in them long after the Pelvetia and Aster marshes become fuHy 
exposed again. If the tides are exceptionally high and evaporation low, 
they may not become empty between two successive tides. It is clear that 
after a period of such unusually high tide, the salt water will remain standing 
in the lows for some time, so that S. bellidif alia will have to face concentra- 
tions of salt water, and will thus be exposed at more or less regular intervals 

' My thanks are due to Dr. Sarah Baker, who kindly made these observations for me during 
a visit to Blakeney in November, 1913, in order to study the especially high November tides of 
that year. 
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to prolonged periods of salt marsh conditions, while at other times they will 
approximate more nearly to those of the flanks of the laterals. It is in 
accordance with this unusual combination of factors that one meets in 
the anatomy a mixture of characters in many respects recalling, on the one 
hand, those of the closely related S. binervosa, and on the other, those of 
the typical salt marsh forms such as . 9 . Limonium. 

It is of interest to note that Long ’ gives the habitat of S. bellidifolia in 
the adjacent marshes at Wells as rolling sand-covered knolls 2 to 3 ft. 
above the highest spring tides. The much larger size of these specimens 
here and at Burnham Overy is probably due to the great depth of the sandy 
mud in which they grow as compared with the shallow mud overlying the 
shingle in the Blakeney ‘ lows ’. 

Ill the region of the Long Hills .and on the shingle plateau on the 
north-west side of the upper reaches of the Pelvetia marsh, where it ap- 
proaches the main shingle bank, the localities of binervosa and bellidifolia 
overlap to a certain extent, and in the,se regions a form of S. binervosa 
occurs which differs in certain respects from the typical one. In many 
features, both morpholc^ical and anatomical, this form, distinguished as the 
' broad-leaved binervosa ’ in contradistinction to the typical narrow-leaved 
plant, is intermediate between .S', binervosa and 5 '. bcllidifolial^ There is 
a possibility that we are dealing with a hybrid between the two, though 
attempts to raise the plant from seed have so far failed. The broad-leaved 
type is entirely absent from the region of the Marams, where also only 
S. binervosa occurs, and is restricted to those regions where the possible 
parent species arc both present. 

In addition to the plants whose habitats have been briefly described 
above, plants from e.xperimental garden cultures started by Dr. K. J. Salis- 
bury have also been examined, more particularly 5 . binn-uosa plants grown 
in a cold greenhouse, and plants raised from seed. 

A summary of the chief forms of 5 . binervosa e.xamined is as 
follows : 

1. Tall Form — luxuriant plants growing on the edge of a shingle fan, 
termed ‘ Main bank plants '. 

2. Dsvarf Form — (FI. VI, Photo i) — 

{a) Typical 5 . binervosa plants from the lateral shingle banks, termed 
‘narrow-leaved hincriwsa ’. 

ili) Plants from the margin of the muddy shingle lows, termed ‘ mud 

plants ’. 

(r) Plants from sandy shingle lows, termed ‘ sand plants ’. 

{d) Plants from the experimental areas on the lateral shingle banks. 

^ t.ong, F. : The Salt.M.irsh Floia of Wells. Trans. Norf. anti Xorw. Nat Soc., vol. viii, 
IV-M. 

* Blakeney Point in 1914, p- is ; also 'Prans. Norf, amt Norw. Xat. Soc., vol. x, p. 6e. 

S 
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(e) Plants cultivated in a greenhouse or raised from seed, termed 
‘ culture plants 

3. Plants of a type which only occur where 5 . binervosa and , 5 . belua. 
folia meet, termed ‘ broad-leaved variety ’ (PI. VI, Photo a). 


II. Description of the Species. 


A. Statiec binervosa. 

The great variability of this species has already been the subject 
of comment. As Mr. C. li. Salmon has pointed out: ‘Almost evert- 
locality for L. occidentak (= -S’, binervosa) in Britain seems to possess 

a form slightly different from the 
plants in another locality.’ ' At 
Blakenoy several forms are to be 
found, but these fall into t«-n 
groups, viz. the typical narrow- 
leaved form and the broad-leaved 
variety which may possibly be 
of hybrid origin. 

Within certain definite limits 
the narrow-leaved form shows 
variation. The width of the leaves, 
for e.vample, appears to be cor- 
related with the amount of mois- 
ture available. Thus if plants be 
grown in very dry soil the lamina 
tends to become very narrow 
(Text-fig. 2, c), whereas the width 
increases if abundant water is sup- 
plied (Text-fig. 2, rt). In the 
latter case, however, the majority 
of the leaves have excurrent vein.?, 
thus differing from the broad-lcavcd variety. Cultivation and supply of 
moisture seem not to affect the floral characters to any appreciable 
extent. If conditions are moist, however, the purple coloration of the 
bracts appears to be absent. The difference in height seems to be 
mainly a question of nutrition and not dependent on heredity. 



Text-I‘1G. 2 . Leaves of Statue hiuetvosa. 
a~e, narrosv-leaved form ; tl-e, broa«1-leave<l form. 
Xat. size. 


The Leaves. 

In the adult condition the leaves of Staticc binervosa (Text-fig. 2) are 
lanceolate-spathulate, the blade narrowing to a long petiole. The width and 
form of the blade vary greatly and the two main types will be considered 
^ Salmon, C. E. : Jonm. of Bot., vol. xli, 1903, p. 70, 
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later in relation to the forms with which they are associated. Normally the 
tip is acute and terminates in the excurrent midrib, which is a bristle-like 
process sometimes nearly a mm. in length. In other leaves upon the same 
plant, however, this may be so short as to be practically absent. The leaf is 
bordered by a narrow hyaline margin that, towards the base of the petiole, 
broadens out on both sides to form the sheathing leaf base. The latter 
be.ars mucilage-secreting gland.s. 

The venation usually consists of a prominent midrib accompanied 
by two lateral veins that in the petiole run parallel to it. In the blade the 
lateral veins diverge somewhat and usually disappear at about the region of 
maximum width. In the upper part of the blade two or more small 
veins are sometimes visible arising in a pinnate manner from the midrib. 
In the narrower types of leaf the lateral veins may be altogether absent. 

The leaves, from the absence of intemodes, constitute a rosette 
which is pressed close to the ground. At first the leaves are erect and 
in this position their sheathing bases protect the younger foliage. In the 
juvenile state the lamina is rolled inwards parallel to the midrib. As 
the petioles elongate the blades spread outwards, unless the plant be 
protected as when surrounded by other vegetation, and a closely ad- 
pressed rosette results, in which condition the winter is passed. The 
leaves of any one season usually per.sist until late into the season following. 


The Scape. 

The scapes are usually erect with ascending branches ; the latter all 
arise at an acute angle with the a.xis from which they originate The 
scape is usually branched from 
below the middle, and the 
primary branches of the in- 
florescence mostly lie in one 
plane. 

Sterile branches are few or 
entirely absent ; the spikelets 
are crowded and form two im- 
bricated rows. The interval 
between successive spikelets 
on the same side of the axis 
is usually less than two-thirds 
the length of the spikelet. 

Each spikelet contains from one to three flowers, of which one, however, 
may be abortive. 

Typically the scape is only scabrid-pulverulent, due to conically 
projecting cells, in the later branchings or even smooth throughout. 

!• br.ecring period. From the middle of July’ to the end of August. 




"Narrow 

~\>CO>rV«3c 


Broad 

'X&aved. 




Text-fig. 3, Calyces of Staiict binot'om ami 
•S', reticulata (— MluHfolia). Knlar^ed. 
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Flowers. 


The flowers are deep reddish purple or pale violet in colour withj 
decidedly redder tinge than those of the other species. When fully open 
they measure from to 7 mm. in diameter. 

Petals clearly notched, about 7 mm. long. Each with a broad reddish 
vein extending nearly to the tip. 

Anthers pale yellow. 

Calyx with short and blunt, almost truncate, teeth (Text-fig. 3) without 
intermediate teeth, the veins ending in reddish lips. Usually with three 
hairy ribs and two glabrous ribs with closely adpressed hairs usually present 
between the hairy ribs. 






Bi'n«Tvoacc 





1 1 \ Bvivervows 


Text-fiu., 4, Bracts and biacteoles of .'sfathf f’iih'ri'osa 
and .S'. helliJifolia. Top row, .S'. ~ heUuUfo!ia)\ 

middle row. S. hhiervosn, narrow-leaved form; bottom row, 
..V. binsmo’ia^ broad-leaved variety, a, outer bract ; b, middle 
bract ; c and inner bract ; d. bracteole. x 4. 


Scale leaves. Tri- 
angular acuminate. 

Outer bract (Text- 
fig. 4. ri). Broad ovate 
tapering from just above 
the base to an acute 
apex, green or tinged 
with purple especially in 
the drier .situations. Cen- 
tral part opaque, passing 
into a narrow acutely 
ending vein at tip. The 
margin broad hyaline and 
usually colourless or very 
faint. From 2 to 3 mm, 
long and slightly less in 
width. 

Middlebract. A trifle 
shorter than the outer 


bract, membranous, asymmetrically bilobed or nearly entire, oblong, broade.st 
just below tip, with usually two unequal veins (Text-fig. 4, b). 

hiner bract. Oval to broadly oval, blunt, opaque, green or slightly 
purpli.sh with a broad membranous margin. About twice the length of the 
outer bract. Usually about 5 mm. long by 4 mm. in broadest part (Text- 
fig. 4, r). Sometimes notched (Text-fig. 4, c, middle row). 

Bracteole. Oblong asymmetrical with a rounded or slightly notched tip 
and a single vein to one side (Text-fig. 4, d). 

Seed. Brown, lanceolate, smooth, about 2 mm. long. 
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The Broad-leaved Variety (PI. VI, Photo %). 

This form is almost invariably found growing in the neighbourhood 
of the normal drift line. Its habitat is, so far as level is concerned, thus 
intermediate between that of Statice bellidifolia on the one hand and .S. 
iuiervosa proper on the other. In fact, it has as yet only been found 
at Blakeney, where these two species meet. The most noticeable differ- 
ences from 5 . binervosa are the form of the leaves and inflorescence. 

The leaves are broader than the type (Text-fig. 2,d,e) and are usually 
without the'excurrent vein. The lateral veins are generally well developed, 
and sometimes four are present in place of the normal two. 

The scapes are more or less spreading and branched from near the 
base, but the branches on the lower half are usually sterile. The branches 
of the scape are usually scabrid-pulverulent down to the base. Branches 
much more divergent than in the type and approximating less to one plane. 
Spikelets crowded, imbricate, with from i to 4 flowers. Calyx teeth longer 
and more rounded than those of the type, with from 2 to 4 hairy ribs. 

The bracts and bracteoles larger. Inner bract usually from 5-5 to 
6 mm. long and about 4'f; mm. broad. 

The flowering period is earlier than that of the type form, the plant 
being usually over bloom by the middle of August. 

B. Statice bellidifolia. 

The leaves. The leaves are petioled, the slender petiole often exceed- 
ing the blade in length. The latter is narrowly obovate-lanceolate. The 
apex is frequently blunt or ends in a very short mucronate tip. The leaves 
generally wither away before flowering, previous to which they often take 
on a deep reddish brown or purple colour. The margin is hyaline but very 
narrow. Usually but a single vein is present, though two lateral veins may 
be faintly developed. 

Owing to the early withering of the leaves they afford little or no pro- 
tection to those of the following sea.soii. In actual fact the new season’s 
fuliage can already be found during the winter as a number of' winter buds ’, 
consisting of closely packed leaves, about 6 to 10 mm. in length. As a re- 
sult of the plant’s habitat these buds are usually adequately protected 
by the silting up of sand and mud around the crown of the plant. The size 
of the entire plant varies enormously. Thus the crown in young specimens 
may be unbranched and not more than cm. in diameter. Such specimens 
usually only produce sterile scapes. In larger specimens the crown alone 
may be 7 to 8 cm. in diameter. 

The largest specimens found at Blakeney had a spread of (including the 
scapes) about 40 cm., but specimens from the marshes at Burnham Overy 
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measured over 48 cm. in diameter. One of these latter bore no less than 
forty-two independent scapes, at the base of each of which there were from 
3 to 5 winter buds developed in the axils of withered leaves. Thus, poten- 
tially, there were well over lao shoots of the season following. 

As in 5 . binervosa the inflorescences arc terminal in position. 

The scape. The scapes arc scabrid-pulverulent throughout. They aic 
richly branched from near the base, but only the apical branches are fertile, 
The main axis of the scape is usually prostrate, the lateral branches ascend- 
ing divergent and not approximating to one plane. 

The scale leaves are acute, membranous, brown, or lower foliaceous. 

The spikelets are more or less imbricated, with from i to s flowers, 
The interval between successive spikelets on the same side usually J to | 
the length of the spikelet. 

Flowering period. July'. 

Flowers. Pale pinkish purple, from 3 to 4 mm. in diameter, Petals 
usually entire, blunt or very slightly emarginate. Midrib coloured as blade 
or a very little darker. 

Anthers yellow. 

Calyx (Text-fig. 3). Usually about 3 to 4 mm. long, with no intermediate 
teeth. Calyx segments acute with deep purple ribs. All the ribs usually 
hairy. Long hairs present between the ribs, especially at the ba,sc of 
the intercostal sinuses. 

Outer bract. Membranous ovate, obtuse or abruptly acute, with a 
prominent brown vein from i-a to 2 mm. long. Usually about i-^nun. 
(Text-fig. 4, a, top row). 

Middle bract. Membranous, asymmetrical, obovate, usually bifid, with 
two unequal veins. Usually 2 to 3 mm. long (Text-fig. 4,i). 

Inner bract. Obtuse obovate or faintly bilobed, with a broad mem- 
branous margin above the middle. The brown opaque portion seldom 
extending to the apex as a dark line from 3 to 3-8 mm. long (Tc.xt-fig. 4,1). 

Bracteolc. Membranous, oblong, asymmetrical, 2 to 3 mm. long (Tc.xt- 
fig. 4, d). 

Seed. Lanceolate, smooth, brown, about 1 - J mm. long. 

III. Anatomy. 

The order I’lumbagineac has been the subject of much anatomical 
investigation, which has, however, been directed more particularly to- 
wards the anomalous .structural features of the axis found in the genera 
Acantholiinon and Acgialitis, and in the investigation of the epidermal 
glands which occur throughout the order. So far as it has been possible 
to ascertain, no examination of the anatomy of the Staticc bincr-cosa has 
been previously undertaken, and, with the exception of a brief descri[)tion 
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of the leaf and scape by Chermezon,* i'. bellidifolia also has apparently 
not been investigated. 


The Gtands. 

The epidermal glands, which are so characteristic a feature of the 
order, appear to be identical in structure throughout the British species 
of Sttiiice, and will therefore be considered together for the various forms 
of binervosa and for 5. beltidifotia. 

The glands are of two distinct types, which apparently differ essentially 
in their structure, and which are differently distributed ; every transitional 
stage, however, exists between the two forms. 

Mucilage Glands. 

The first type was termed the mucilage gland by Wilson,^ who de- 
scribed it as occurring in all the eight genera of the Plumbaginaceae, though 
not in all the .species investigated by him. 

He states that it consists of a secreting head borne on a base con- 
.dsting of relatively few stout walled cells. The secreting cells are 
numerous, and extremely thin walled, they are prismatic, columnar or 
conical in shape, and may or may not be divided by a fesv transverse 
septa; their contents are finely granular (Text-fig. 6, and H). He de- 
scribes them as occurring in the axils of the leaves, and regards them 
as functioning in the secretion of mucilage. He considers that the 
mucilage is for the purpose of protection,'' its hygroscopic power being 
of .service in attracting, storing and economizing atmospheric moisture, 
though at the same time he regards it difficult to explain its presence 
in the leaf axils of Armcria sp. and Staticc sp., where the plants are 
living in mar.'-hy situations, with the bases of their leaves in contact with 
the humid soil. 

With regard to the species under examination in the present communi- 
cation, the distribution of the mucilage glands is similar to that described by 
Wilson. At the extreme base of the leaf sheath on its upper surface in 
■S. hinervosa, in all the forms examined, mucilage glands are very abun- 
dant, forming in parts an almost continuous layer over the sheath. As 
the distance from the leaf axil increases, the glands become fewer in 
number, and finally pass over by every stage of transition into the second 
type of gland. 

^ Clieriiiezoii, H. : Rcchcjcbes anatomi«{ues sur les plantes liltorales. Aun. bci. Ivat., Kot., 
1910. ser. 9, t. 1 2, p. 1 1 7. 

■ NViUoii, J. : The Mucilage- and other (Jlaiids of the Plumbagineae. Ann. l>ot.. vol. iv, 
1S90, p. 2i\. 

^ Details relating to the protection of younger foliage by the leaves are given on pp. 247 and ’49. 
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Some idea of the abundance of these mucilage glands can be gained 
from Text-fig. 5, which is taken from the apex of a Main bank plant 
The effect of this abundantly secreting surface in keeping the apex and 
buds bathed in mucilage must be of enormous value in preventing desiccation 
by checking too rapid transpiration. 

In 5 . beltidifolia the mucilage glands are few in number as compared 
with 5 . binervosa. 

While in full agreement with the general observations of Wilson as 



to the structure of the mucilage glands, certain details may be added to his 
description. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid has no action on the gland cells, while 
chlor. zinc, iodide produces a deep brownish-yellow coloration, so that the 
cells appear to be cuticularizcd (Text-fig. 6, c). This cuticularizalion of 
glandular tissue recalls the similar phenomenon described by Salisbury ' in 
the extra-floral nectaries of the genus Polygonum, and further the glands 
figured by him show a close resemblance to the mucilage glands of the 
Plumbaginaceae. (Compare Figs. 2 and 4 of Salisbury’s paper u ith our 
Text-figs. 6 i; and 6 A.) 

* Salisbury, E. J, ; The Extra- Floral Nectaries of the Genus Polygonum. Ann. Dot., vol. 
i909»P- ‘ 11 - 
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As has been noted by Wilson, the gland cells are very rich in protoplasm, 
finely granular in appearance, and they contain a very large nucleus. The 
mucilage secreted by the hairs appears to be associated with tannin, a phe- 
nomenon which does sometimes occur in the case of mucilage secreting 
hairs ; ' moreover tannin is commonly abundant throughout the plant. The 
physiological significance of tannin in the life of the plant is a difficult ques- 
tion, and its function appears to vary in different species.'^ Sachs concluded 
that tannin resulted from intense metabolism such as occurs in rapid tissue 
formation, in vegetative apices and in association with .secreting organs, and 
its presence in the mucilage glands of Statice may be accounted for in this 



Text-i iu. (i. Mucilajje jjl.iml fiom tlic biise of the le.if sliciuh of .V. binci-ma. x 
J. - ijlaiul ill surface view i u. - gl.iml in Itiiiisvctsc wctioii. <. = cuikle ; i. - slalk-celU : 
A = basal cells ; 11. = lutcleus. 


nay. The question of the further di.stribution of the tannin throughout the 
lilant will be dealt with later. 

Mettenius or Licopoli Glands? 

The second type of gland occurs on both surfaces of the leaf and on 
tile inflorescence axis of all members of the order. 

The structure of the gland was incorrectly described by Mettenius^ in 

1 ] lacs, I'., .Tiiil Hill , T. G. : .an Ilitroiiiiclion to the Chemistry of I'l.iiit Products. Longmans, 
^itcn ti Co., 1913, I*. li.f. 

llif following inicrochemical reactions invariably ^ave "ootl results: 

‘\<i) A strong aijiieous solution oi potassium biclirumale gave a brownish coloured precipitate. 

K^'j A neutral solution of ferric chloride gave a blue-black coloration. 

■ 1-oe. cit.j pp. 314- ’21. 

^ ihesc glands are commonly calletl chalk glands, since in some species calcium carbonate is 
by them ; this does not occur in .any of the Ltritisli sjxicies of Sfaiu e. 

* Mettenius : Filiccs Hort. Hot. Lips., 1S56, p. 10. (.Not consulted.’) 
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1856 as consisting of a group of four cells, a mistake in which he was 
followed by the subsequent workers, Licopoli ‘ and Maury 

The glands were described by de Bary ® as arising from epidermal cells 
which were rounded quadrate in surface view. Two intersecting walls 
at right angles to one another, and perpendicular to the surface, divided 
each of the gland-mothcr-cells into four; each of the cells thus formed 
is then divided by a vertical wall into a narrow inner, and a peripheral cell, 
The eight cells thus produced constitute the gland proper, the walls between 
the cells arc extremely thin, and the contents are composed of very finely 
granular protoplasm. Volkens* states that the walls which limit the gland 
towards the inner tissue of the leaf are somewhat thickened, and are distin- 
guished by the fact that they do not swell up or dissolve under the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. He further describes the occurrence of special 
‘ nebenzellen’ outside the gland cells; these ‘ nebenzellen which are not 
mentioned in de Bary’s description, may be level with the epidermis, 
or may be deeper and appear as half-moon shaped appendages of the gland 
elements ; he regards them as epidermal cells which were displaced from their 
original level on the formation of the gland. 

Vuillemin“ also describes the glands as composed of eight thin walled 
secreting cells, surrounded by four subsidiary cells whose walls are not dis- 
solved by treatment with boiling potash ; the margins of these cells arc 
marked by cutinized attachments which join them to the base of the gland, 
He further states that ‘ces aretes sont legerement carenees et pourvuesde 
deux expansions laterales, exactement appliquees sur la commissure qui 
separe les cellules annexes’, so that the latter form an uninterrupted 
barrier between the parenchyma on the one band and the epidermis on the 
other, nothing passing from one to the other except through these sub- 
sidiary cells. He further states only four of the eight glandular cells are 
secretory, though exchanges can readily take place between all of them on 
account of their thin walls. 

The description of the glands given by Solcreder” differs from Vuille- 
min’s account in that the walls of the glandular cells separating the internal 
surface of the gland from the neighbouring li.ssucs arc described as bein» 
suberized, and the subsidiary cells arc stated to have a double cap instead 
of a single one. 

* Licopoli : Gli stomi e Ic j^Iandole. AUi R. Accad. d. Sc. l is. e Mat., vol. viii, iS^y. 

Maiirj’, P. : Klades stir Torganisalion ct la distribution ^cograpliiciue dcs rioinba”inaci.e-'. 
Ann. Sci. Nat., J 5 ot., wi-r. 7, t. 4, 1886, p. 1. 

^ dc Pniry: Verj;}. An.-it., 1877, ]». 11;,. 

^ Volkeiis^ (». : Die Kalkdrusen dor I'lutnba^iDCcn, Bcr. deiitsch. bol. Gesell., 1884, Id' - 

P- 534. . . , Cq. 

® Viulleniin, P. ; Kccbcrches sui fjiielijiies glandcs tpidtrmiques. Ann. Sci. bot., !-'<■ 
sdr. 7, t. 5, p. 152. ^ 

^ Solcreder, H. : Systematic Anatomy of the Dicotyledons. Oxford, Clarendon Pres.s '^9'’ 
p. 496. 
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Xhe structure of the glands of the British species of Statice agree 
In most respects with the description given by Vuillemin, for they are 
invariably composed of a group of eight gland cells surrounded by four 
subsidiary cells (Text-fig. 7, A, B and c). 

In all the forms examined the whole of the walls which separated the 
subsidiary cells from the gland cells was cutinized, and further the cuticle 
uas continuous across the external surface of the gland ; thus the entire 
nlatid was encased in a cuticularized layer (this is well shown in Text- 
la. 7, b), and treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid left this case intact, 
but dissolved away the rest of the gland. It follows from this that escape 
of fluid from the gland will be accomplished with extreme difficulty, a fact 
which must be of considerable advantage to plants living under conditions 
where the water available for absorption is very limited in amount, e. g. S. 



Tk.sT'FIO. 7. MeUenius gland from ihc leal' ol S. /'hici'X'o.ut. a . — gland in traii>ver>e seciion ; 
"land ill transverse section showing the cuticle raised ; C. — gland in siirlace view, 
cuticle ; i'. — subsidiary cells. All x ritra 150. 


I’iih-msa, or where absorption is rendered difficult on account of the presence 
of salt in the water, e. g. 5. Limouintn. 

As has already been noted by Wilson, glands showing every stage ot 
transition from mucilage to hlettenian glands arc met with in abundance in 
passing upwards from the leaf sheath to the blade, and Wilson regards both 
these glands as having the same origin, the Mettenian being the primordial 
form, He considers that the Mettenian glands were probably mucilage 
secreting organs, the chalk secretion wliicli occurs in some species of 
i>Uitkc having been acquired later. Moreover lie states that the con- 
tents of the Mettenian glands are always of a mucilaginous nature, even 
"hen the gland functions as a chalk-secreting organ. It appears more 
probable that the mucilage gland, which represents a multicellular tri- 
ehomc consisting of a secreting head borne on a short stalk, is the primi- 
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live structure. From such a form, by the embedding of the gland ij 
the leaf tissue and the consequent necessary modification of the stalt 
cells, such a type of mucilage gland as occurs in Aegialitts anHulata'^\^ 
arrived at. By the limitation of the number of secreting cells to eight 
and the consequent modification and reduction of the stalk cells to the 
four subsidiary cells,* the type of Mettenian gland characteristic of i 
hinervosa, &c., is obtained, in which the secreted substance is water aiih 
not mucilage. Finally, from such glands, the various modifications found 
in the chalk glands of such species as Limoniasirim monopetahm caj 
be readily derived. 

Two views have been put forward as to the working mechanism of 
the Mettenian gland. According to Licopoli and Maury the product of 
secretion is amassed in a space which results from the separation of the 
four internal glandular cells, and it is rejected by the tension of the cells, 
which, however, always remain joined by their lower parts. Thi.s view 
appears to be incompatible with the structure of the gland as described 
by later workers. 

de Bary, Volkens, and Woronin all agree that the case is one of 
simple osmotic phenomena, and Volkens states that the glands act as 
valves which become efiicaceous as .soon as the transpiration of the aerial 
organs is in excess of the absorption of water by the roots. 

The number of glands present on the leaves of the various forms is 
shown in Table I. The portion of the leaf chosen was, in each case, 
the broadest region of the blade, and the numbers in each case repre- 
sent the average of a number of counts. 

Tawle I. Average Number of Mettenian Glands per sq. mm. of Surface. 

Ufpir surfoic Ltriver surfuic 

oj leaf, of koj. 


S. helltdifolia y6 S*.^ 

S. bine/vosa, ‘broad-leaved’ . . . 8-3 y’6 

Dwarf Form. S. bino-vosa : 

I mud plant 12'4 

$and plant if; 

culture from sewl 6'y y O 

narrow-leaved lateral plant . . 6’j S-y 

experijnental plant 6*2 6-y 

binervosa zone of a lateral . . 4-8 6'y 

I one year in greenhouse) 

crest of a lateral 4*1 4*1 

\ (one year in greenhouse) 

Tall Form. S. hinervosa. Main bank plant . . . 5’5 


The glands, speaking generally, are somewhat more numerous on 
the under than on the upper side of the leaf. It is interesting to note 
that in the case of the various forms of the dwarf binervosa, in whicli 
the amount of water available for absorption would be expected to be 
* Solcrcdcr, Fig. 113,^ F, p. 497. 

® Or possibly by the elimination of the stalk cells, and the modification of neighbouring ctDs to 
form the subsidiary cells. 
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slightly more than in the typical narrow-leaved plant, the number of 
olatids is slightly greater; compare, for example, the plants from the 
jiiuddy and sandy lows, and the culture plants, with the type form. 
Those plants which have been removed from their original home on the 
lateral shingle bank and have been for a year in cultivation under dis- 
tinctly more favourable conditions for root ab.sorption show a smaller number 
of glands per unit area than in the case of the typical form — a condition 
to be expected, since any increase in the size of the leaf originally laid 
down would merely tend to spread out the glands, and would not lead 
to tlic development of new glandular structures in a leaf already developed. 
The same explanation possibly accounts for the difference between the 
triand counts in the case of the tall form from the Main bank and the 
type dwarf form from the lateral bank. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that though the number of glands per 
unit area in the case of the broad-leaved 5 . hinervosa is intermediate, for 
the upper surface of the leaf, between that of its possible parent forms, no 
?uch relation obtains for the lower surface. 

Statick bi nervosa. 

I. The Seedling. 

The seeds of S. Hnervosa are probably often distributed by very 
high tide.s, and seedlings obtained from Blakeney in 1913* were found 
growing in mud among a tangled mass of Rhizoelonium filaments. Since 
seedling plants are not very commonly met with the species may- be a 
‘shy seeder’, or else it is only when an exceptionally high tide occurs 
at the season for seed dispersal that seeds are scattered high enough up 
on the flanks of the laterals for a safe and stable place of germination 
to be obtained. This is the more probable in consideration of the facts 
stated with regard to the spread of biuervosa near the Pelvetia marsh.- 
The seedlings would appear to grow with extreme slowness, for seedling.s 
collected in August, J913, showed comparatively little advance on those 
collected in April of the same year. 

l ire seedlings of S. binervosa may be found in considerable numbers 
amongst the pebbles in the binervosa zone during March. Each possesses 
a pair of narrow, entire, and slightly spathulate cotyledons (Te.xt-fig. 8), with 
very blunt apices about 4 to 5 mm. in length and from 1 to i-j mm. 
broad in the widest part. In colour the cotyledons are sometimes green, 
but are more usually of a deep crimson or port-wine colour, which is often 
shared by the first formed leaves. There is no external indication of a 
raidrib. The cotyledons fuse at the base to form a very short tube. 

’ 1913 seemed lo be an exceptionally good year for seedling hinervesa. 

* Report on Blakeney Point for 1914, in Trans. Xorf. and Norw. Nat. Soc., vol, x, p. 65. 
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The hypocotyl, like the cotyledons, is red in colour and varies in length 
from 3 to 5 mm. It qxhibits a marked contraction at the collet where 
it passes into the root. 

Occasionally tricotylous or even monocotylous seedlings are met with 

The first pair of leaves are shorter and broader than the cotyledons 
and have very acute apices. It is not usually, however, until the second 
pair of foliage leaves is produced that distinct excurrent veins arc dc. 
\'eloped at the tip.s. 

The cotyledons have each a very small endarch collateral bundle 

throughout their main portion, but 
just at the base two very small latersl 
ones appear. The two main cotyle. 
denary strands enter the axis as en- 
darch collateral structures, the lateral 
strands also enter and those from 
the opposing cotyledons fuse, pass 
towards the centre of the axi.s, and 
sooner or later die out. The tno 
cotyledonary strands organize a di.ircli 
root according to van Tieghem’s 
Type 3, but no regular ‘bifurcation' 
and ‘ rotation ’ of the bundles occur, 
and the change from stem to root 
structure takes place in an ill-dcfincd manner and very rapidly. 

Mueikage gland.s are numerous in the axils of the cotyledon.s, and 
Mettenius glands arc also present on their surface. 

Root hairs occur, but arc not numerous. 




Text-fig. S. Seedling plants of S. binervosa. 
X 2. 


2. The Root. 

The root system of 5 . binervosa usually varies in size more or le.'s 
in proportion to that of the aerial organs. 

Thus the average height of plants taken from the crest of the 
laterals and the binervosa zone were respectively 22 cm. and 10-3 cm,, 
the average rooting depths being 8-3 cm. and 4-5 cm. Tall plants of the 
Main bank had a rooting depth of from 18 to 26 cm. There is a main 
taproot which usually grows obliquely downwards. Large branches are 
few, but numerous fine laterals are developed which, like the main root, 
are characterized by their wire-like consistency. 

In the stele of the root of the young seedling the xylem occurs in 
the form of a diarch or triarch plate, with two or three alternating phloem 
groups. The pericycle consists of a single layer of thin walled cells, 
while the endodermis is well marked, with thickened inner and radial 
walks. The cortex is distinguished by its possession of a single ring of 
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^,e,y large thin-walled cells (/), and the radial and outer walls of the 
iliferous layer {p.l) are thickened and suberized. The structure of a 
fypical seedling root is shown in Text-fig. 9. 

^ At a very early age, while thc_ .seedling is still in the cotyledon 
static, secondary growth begins, and secondary xylem, consisting of pitted 
vessels in which, in longitudinal section, the cross-walls arc often persis- 
tent, and lignified fibres are produced, resulting in the production of a 
strongly lignified core. No parenchyma elements arc present in the wood 
of a typical biuervosa root, and some idea of the nature of the xylem 
may be obtained from Text-fig. 10. Medullary rays arc absent except 



Tr,XT-riG. 9. TrAnsverse section of a root of S. I'iuervosa. 
,Mj‘, protoxylem ; ph. = phloem ; per. = |>ericycle; end. = 
thJodermis ; I, = larjjc cells of the cortex ; p.l. = suberized 
piliferous layer, x 300. 



Text-fig. 10. Transverse section 
of p.irt of the xylem of the root of .S’. 
bincrvQsa. M.iiu bank plant, x 
V. = vessels; f. = fibres. 


in the region of the exit of a root-trace, where a multiseriate ray is 
developed. 

Annual rings are usually well marked (cf. Text-fig. ii). The secon- 
dary phloem is small in amount, and shows no features of special interest. 

Simultaneously with the beginning of secondary growth, the pcricyclic 
cells become meristcmatic, and the cambium thus produced gives rise 
to a periderm on its outer margin, thus cutting off the endodermis and 
cortex. 

This periderm is composed of three to four layers of thickish walled 
cells with dense homogeneous contents. The contents are of the nature 
of tannin, and may possibly be a Phlobapheiie — a decomposition product of 
plumbagin — the substance stated to occur in the roots of the Plumbagi- 
naceae. Practically no information could be obtained as to the nature 
of plumbagin, which is described by Tunmann^ as ‘ ein wenig erforschter 


^ Tunmann, O, : Pnamenmikrochemie. Berlin, 1913. 
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Pflanzenstoff, der moglicherweise in der Zelle in glykosidischer Bindung 
auftritt’, and which he states occurs ‘im Zellinhalte in alien paienchy. 
matischen Zellen (auch Markstrahlen, Phloemparenchyma) der Wurzel- 
rinde 

Examination of the root for the presence of tannin indicates that 
a substance of this nature occurs in practically all the parenchyma cells 
of the cortex, medullary rays, and phloem, as 
well as in the cork : hence it is concluded that 
this substance is probably identical with the 
pluinbagin of Tunmann, more especially since 
‘at one time it was thought that tannins were 
substances of a glucosidic nature and occurred in 
the plant in combination with a carbohydrate 
complex such as glucose ; . . . . this is undoubtedly 
so in some cases 

The cork cambium gives rise internally to a 
zone of secondary cortex. This cortex is com- 
posed of thin w’alled parenchyma, the majority 
of the cells of which contain plumbagin ; immedi- 
ately beyond the phloem lies a broad almost con- 
tinuous band of sclerenchyma fibres (r./.), while 
groups of sclercnchymatous cells or sclereides of 
varying sizes (s.c.) are scattered throughout the 
cortex, as is shown in Text-fig. li. 

It is evident that the structure of such a root 
as has been described is admirably adapted to 
the conditions under which the plant grows in 
the shingle of a lateral bank. The compara- 
tively few vessels and the narrow zone of phloem 
are in relation to the small translocation which is 
required in the very slow growing plant. The out- 
„f paTt Standing characters are the great tensile strength 

bank plant of s. bintnma. given by the predominance of fibres in the xylem, 
xj^iem ■//°Kcon"ary phloem! and the incompressibility provided by the sclereides 
s.f. scietenchyraa fibres; j.r. in the cortex : the Combination of these two char- 

sclereides; seconuar)’ cor- , 

tex; /. periderm. acters produccs cven m the very slender roots a 

structure resembling a steel wire. 

An examination of the structure of the root of a plant grown from seed 
in ordinary soil reveals the effect of the habitat on the structure of the root 
in a very striking way. In Text-fig. i2i A represents a section through the 
two-year-old root of a Main bank plant, while E is the root of a plant 
of similar age grown from seed in garden soil. The proportion of steie 
* Haas ami Hill: loc. cit., p. 205, 
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to cortex is markedly different in the two cases. Culture appears to have 
had the effect of increasing the width of the phloem zone (chiefly by the 
production of phloem parenchyma), of greatly Increasing the amount of 
cortical parenchyma, and markedly decreasing the proportion of sclcren- 
ch)'matous fibres present, i. e. culture has considerably reduced the production 
of incompressibility in the root. Moreover, while parenchyma cells are 
entirely absent in the xylem of the type plant, in the root of the culture 
plant the wood is composed of vessels, xylem parenchyma, and v'ery 
few fibres. 

To a much less extent the roots growing in the muddy and sandy-mud 
lows also show a diminution in the proportion of sclerenchyma and 
sclereide present in the cortex. 



TeXT-Fio. 13 . A = diagram of the transverse section of the root of a Main bank plant of 
.V. liuervosa ; B = diagram of the transverse section of a root of a plant of .S. h'ttervum cultivated in 
gtnieii soil from seed, x 50. secondaiy xylem ;///. = secondary phloem ; r./i = sclerenchyma 

lihrts : /. = cortical parenchyma ; fer. ~ periderm. 

Observations which are of some interest in this connexion have been 
made by van Ufford during the course of his investigation of the Flora of 
tile Pierriers [Moraine tains) of the High Calcareous Alps of the Canton de 
Vaud.* 

The most striking feature in the anatomy of these plants was the 
development of collenchyma in the peripheral regions of the underground 
axes. He regards this collenchyma as acting in resisting the thrust of the 
mobile stones while at the same time permitting without rupture the neces- 
sary stretching needed on account of the mobility of the substratum. In the 
case of .S. binervosa, since there is no need to provide a mechanical tissue 
"iiich will allow of further growth in the organ, as the substratum is not 
mobile, the collenchyma is replaced by the mechanically more efficient 
sclereides. 

Fxamining the relations between the thickness of the collenchyma and 

’ van UfionI, Q. : Kliidcs ccologicjues de la florc des Pierrieri. These. Montreux, 1909. 

T 
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the radius of the stele, van Uflford invariably found that in closely lekted 
plants the more mobile the station the greater the proportion of collenchyma 
developed. Two examples will suffice to indicate this fact . 


Habital. 

Plant. 

Thickness of collenchyma 
raiiins of ike stele. 

Mobile stones . 

Galium helvtticum 

I 

Less mobile earth 

„ rotunJi/oHum 

I 

4^ 

Fixed earth . . 

„ verum 

r 

6'0 

Mobile stones . . 

Cerastium lalifolium 

\ 

Less mobile earth 

„ arvense 

i 

^^Fixed earth . . 

„ cuneifalium 

! 

5-0 


He further found that only species which have abundant stereome 
can survive the thrust of the stones ; those which do not possess it die out. 

Starr' in an e.xamination of the anatomy of dune plants came to 
somewhat similar conclusions, for she found that comparing the stem of 
a plant from a mesophytic situation with one of the same species from 
the dune, the following characters occurred in the dune form : 

1. The vessels were more numerous but smaller, the total area being, 
however, larger. 

2. The lumen of the fibres was smaller. 

3. The walls of the vessels and fibres were heavier. 

4. More sclerenchyma and collenchyma were developed. 

5. Slight increase in cork formation occurred. 

Finally, Haberlandt thinks that mechanical influences, if they do not 
pa.ss beyond a certain limit, act on the .stereome as a stimulus for further 
building it up. 

An examination of the roots of the various forms of S. Miicram 
from the different habitats .shows certain constant differences to obtain: 

Annua! growth rings. The annual growth rings in the root of the 
Main bank plant are always wider than in those of a lateral plant ; thu 
is probably in accordance with the less rigorous conditions to which the 
Main bank plant is subjected. Starr also found a similar relation be- 
tween plants growing in a mesophytic situation and those growing on 
a sand dune, and she states, ‘ a majority of xerophytic forms have more 
growth rings to the given diameter than the mesophytic forms, showing 
slower growth under the more adverse conditions.’ 

Wood parenchyma. Development of wood parenchyma is entirely 
absent in the plants from the Main bank and the narrow and the broad 

r Starr, A. M. ; Comparative Anatomy of Dune Plants. But. Gaz., 1913, vol. liv, p. 265. 
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leaved lateral plants, except in connexion with the exit of a root-trace. In the 
plants from the muddy lows the beginning of a year’s growth is marked by 
the formation of wood parenchyma instead of fibres, so that the annual rings 
are sharpl)' marked off from one another. 

In the plants cultivated from seed the xylem shows abundance of 
parenchyma and very few fibres. 

Sclerenchyma and sclereides. The difierence in the development of 
the sclerenchyma ring and thesclereide groups has already been referred to, 
and is briefly summarized in Table II. 


Tahlk II. Dislribiilion of the Sclerenchyma Ring and Sclereides in the Varions Forms of 
•S', bimn'osa. 


form- Plant. 

Xall Main bank 

Narroiv-leaved’ lateral 
- J Mutldy low 
ISandy-mud low 
ICuUure from seed 
1 Hybrid ' Ilroad-leaved' lateral 


Sclerenchyma ring. 
Broad and almost continuous 


Sclereide ^cup. 
Very’ nomerous 


Narrow and almost continuous 
Narrow and discontinuous 
A few isolated fibres only 
Broad and continuous, but not 
<|iute so broad as in lateral 
form 


Not numerous 
?'ew and small 
Very few 
Numerous 


Vessels. An examination of the vessels in the roots of the various 
forms shows in every case a gradual increase in size from the primary 
elements through each successive annual ring (Table III); moreover, in 
those of the Blakeney forms, in which absorption is presumably more 
difficult, there is a diminution in the size of the vessels : this is in agreement 
with the observations of Starr already quoted. The diameter of the vessels 
in the plants cultivated from seed docs not fall into line with the other 
ineasurements, and it seems difficult to e.xplain the apparent anomaly. 

Table III. Average Internal Diameler in mm. of the Largest Vessels in the Root and Stem of 
the Various Forms of .S’, lunen osa. 

Ihnarfform. 


Xylem. 

Hybriil form. 
Broad-lcavcd. 

Tall form. 
Main bank. 

Karroaa. 

leaved. 

Sandy. 

Muddy. 

Culture. 

' Primary 
Secondary : 

O'OI 2 

0*010 

0*010 

o*oo6 

o*oo6 

o*oo6 

:\iii.ii.il ring I 

0*024 

0*01 8 

0*014 

o*oj8 

o*oo8 

0*010 

,, ,, i 

0*032 

0*026 

0*020 

C* 02 O 

0*01 2 

0*014 


0*044 

0*030 

0*024 

0*024 

o*oi6 

— 

' M .. 4 

— 

0*036 

0*032 

0*028 

0*020 

— 

Piim.irv 

o*oo6 

O'OoS 

o*ooO 

0*008 

0*006 

0*006 

Secondary 

0*020 

0*020 

0*0 16 

0*020 

0*012 

0*010 


3 - 

The Stem. 





The stem of 5'. Innervosa is very short and entirely subterranean, 
with a much branched crown, each branch bearing a rosette at the 
ground level. The first inflorescence is terminal and thus brings to an 
Old the growing axis. Growth in the following season is continued by 
one or more buds developed in the axils of the apical leaves of the 

T a 
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rosette (Text-fig. 13, rt). In this way the richly branched cushion of the 
adult becomes formed so that the final condition is an aggregate of 
closely approximating rosettes. The richly branched crown serves as a 
trap for sand and silt in which it becomes completely embedded. As 
the plant increases in size and vigour it will be noticed that from the 
centre of some of the rosettes more than a single scape is produced. 
Sometimes this appears to be the result of forking of the scape from its 
extreme base, but more usually is due to the precocious development of 
one or sometimes two axillary buds of the terminal leaves (Text-fig. 13, /;| 
In these circumstances, if no additional axillary buds develop, the life of 
the branch ends with the withering of its leaves. The main stem is 
usually small in diameter, though in a good-sized Main bank plant it may 

reach as much as i cm. across. Text- 
fig. 14, A, shows the arrangement of the 
various tissues in the stem of a tall 
form plant. The pith (/.) is large, 
and composed of thin-walled paren- 
chyma, with practically no intercellular 
spaces ; numerous groups of sclereidcs 
[set.), varying very much in size, occur 
in it. Medullary rays (m.r) of thin 
walled cells bi'eak up the va.scular 
ring into numerous segmen t; the rays 
vary considerably in width, being often 
very broad where a leaf trace is making 
its exit. A group of sclcreides is fre- 
quently found in the broad rays accom- 
panying the outgoing trace. 

The primary vascular .strands are very numerous and of small size; 
secondary growth sets in early, and a narrow zone of secondary wood (.rr.i 
composed of vessels embedded in fibrous tissue is produced ; annual rings 
cannot be distinguished in the stem as they can in the root. The de- 
ments of the protoxylcm have spiral markings, and the rest of the xylem 
is composed of vessels with simple pits on their walls. The secondary 
phloem is small in amount {phi). In the pcricycle, masses of sckrcnchyma 
fibres (jc.) occur opposite to each vascular wedge ; no endodermis can be 
distinguished. 

The cortex {co.) is made up of small celled, rounded parcncli) ina, 
with little intercellular space system ; very numerous groups of .scleicidcs 
{set.) occur in it, their walls are strongly thickened, and they have many 
branched pits. A broad zone of periderm {per.) limits the stem. As in 
the root, he cells of the periderm and many of the thin-walled cortical cells 
have contents which are of the nature of tannin (cf. p. 25y) ; this substance is 



Text-fig. i.a. Itiagram of the longi- 
tudinal section ihroiigh the a[>ex o!' rosettes of 
S. binerjosa. Kxplanalion in text. 



‘JS* 
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A comparison of A, B, C, D and E in Text-fig. 14 shows that the 
amount of sclerenchyma and the number of sclereide groups diminish 
considerably in the mud and culture plants as compared with the main bank 
form and the narrow-leaved lateiAl one, while the broad-leaved plant shows 
less marked differences, though the stereome is distinctly reduced. 

In the xylem of the sand and mud plants there is a little less 
fibrous tissue, and slightly more wood parenchyma is developed. 

In the culture plant no fibres occurred in the xylem of a two-year 
old plant, and in a narrow-leaved lateral of a similar age the wood was also 
free from fibres ; but in the lateral plant the wood was much more com- 
pact than in the culture form, in which considerable wood parenchyma was 
present. 

Culture, as in the case of the root, has increased the relative width 
of the phloem zone. 

Finally, differences occur in the size of the vessels {see Table II), but 
since only two-year-old culture plants were obtainable the measurement of 
the secondary vessels of this stem should not be compared with those 
of other plants, for increasing age probably means increasing diameter 
of the vessels up to a certain extent. 

These variations in the different forms are in entire agreement with 
those found in the root, and since the short stem is completely subterranean 
they are explicable on the same grounds. 

4. The Leaf. 

The general distribution of the tissues in the leaf of the narrow-leaved 
binervosa is shown in Text-fig. ij,A. Numerous small vascular bundles 
are present, and the mid-vein is encircled by a sclerenchyma sheath {sc .) ; 
a large number of sclereide groups varying in size occur, and form a charac- 
teristic feature of the leaf. Comparison of the proportion of stereome 
present in the leaf blade of a narrow-leaved plant from the lateral banks and 
plants from the other habitats shows that in the sand form the sclerenchynni 
sheath round the mid-vein is much less developed, and the number of 
sclereide groups distinctly fewer (Text-tig. 15, B); the mud form .shows 
similar features (Text-fig. 15, C); and they are still further emphasized 
in the plants from the experimental area (Text-fig. ij.L)). The broad- 
leaved form has the sclerenchyma sheath confined to a cap above and below 
the main veins, and the sclereide groups arc very few in number (Te.\t- 
fig. I.)! b)' features which arc interesting in comparison with the leaf of 
S. bellidifolia (Text-fig. 15, F), in which also there are only sclerenchyma 
caps to the main vein, and no sclereide groups at all. Comparison ol 
Text-fig. 15, A, E and F, clearly demonstrates the intermediate character 
of the putative hybrid and the two suggested parents. 
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but it also has a marked effect on the thickness of the walls of the ele- 
ments, as can be seen on comparison of A with C and B with D in Text- 
fig. 17. This again is in entire agreement with the results obtained by 
Starr in her comparison of mcsophytic and dune forms (see p. 

In the leaf sheath of all the forms the steieome increases very con. 
siderably in amount ; the walls of the elements become much thicker, and 
their length increases greatly ; the sclereides become long, fibre-like elements 
(cf. Text-fig. 17, B and I) = typical petiole sclereides, with Text-fig, i|j 
A and n = typical sheath sclereides). 



'fEXi 'KlG 16. Diagram of the transveisc section ol the mUulIc region of the 
hintrvua (A-(:)aiid5. hellidifolia {fS). A - nairowdeavcd plant; n = broad-lcaveil plant; c - nnrroh- 
leavetl plant citUivalcd from seed, x 30. .Stereoinc in black ; vascular bunilles dotieil ; J. . /. = 
sclereides ; sc. - sclerenchyma sheath. 


The detailed structure of a narrow-leaved form growing on a lateral is 
shown in Text-fig. 19, A: on the upper surface is a well-marked palisade 
layer two or three cells deep; these pass over gradually into the rather 
shorter palisade-like cells of the lower surface ; practically no intercellular 
spaces are developed. Chlorophyjl occurs in all the cells except tlro,se 
of the epidermis : where red color ation is present it is due to red cell- 
sap. The- leaf of a Main bank plant is precisely similar in all respects 
to that of a narrow-leaved lateral one. 

The leaf of the mud plants is on an average slightly thicker than 
that of the typical form, the increased thickness being due to elongation 
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of the palisade cells ; the average thickness is 0-488 mm. as compared 
0-448 mm. in the narrow-leaved lateral plant. 

The sand plants show slight djUcrences in the development of the 
palisade, only two layers of which are present on the upper surface, and 
usually only one on the lower, but the individual elements arc deeper than 
in the typical form (Text-fig. 19, B). 

Culture exercises a marked influence on leaf structure, for the plants 





Text-kh;. 1;. SclcrciJe.N from the 
petiole of S. i/incri’osci. A and C from 
culture plant ; Uaiul Dfroni anarrtnv- 
leavcd lateral plant. a and J) — 
transverse sections ; c and t) = longi- 
tudinal sections, x i;o. 


TEXi-riO. I'. Sclcreitifs from 
the leaf sheath of S./nmnosa, nairow- 
leaved jdatil. a, transverse section ; 
n, longitudinal section, x jjo. 


grown from seed have a bifacial leaf, while those at lllakeney are iso- 
bilateral. As is shown in Text-fig. 19, c, the palisade on the upper surface 
i.s only two layers deep, and the spongy tissue with large intercellular 
spaces i.s well developed. 

This development of the spongy mesophyil in the culture form is 
undoubtedly to be related to the absence of the comple.x of factors acting 
on lire shingle plants. The chief of these are the heat radiation from the 
bot .surface of the shingle during the suniiiier months, and the restricted 
'vater-supply of the habitat ; the removal of these allows of the production 
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of a typical bifacial leaf form. Also under cultural conditions the leaves 
tend to be more erect in position. 


ESiil 


Th:xi-FIG. JO. Transverse sections of part of the leaf hla«le of .V. Innervoia (A-n. x -f-.' ’ , 

oi S. beUidijolia y. izo). A, narrow-leaved lateral plant ; n, .saml plant; c, ciiUure Jiom ^ 

plant; D, broad-kaved form; e, S. hlUdi folia. 

Comparison of Text-fig. 1 9, A, D and K, again bring.s out the intermediate 
character of the leaf of the broad-leaved plantj for both it and 
are bifacial in type. 
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The margin of the leaf of the various forms shows very little varia- 
tion, for it is always two cells in thickness ; the cells have very thick walls, 
and the angles between them are filled with a substance which gives the 
reactions of cuticle (Text-fig. 2o,B,c). Comparison of Text-fig. 30, A, B and C, 
shows that the margin of the broad-leaved form is thicker than that of the 
narrow-leaved, though otherwise it resembles it, and is different from the 
somewhat blunt margin of bettidifolia. This difference between the broad 
and narrow leaved forms is obviously merely related to the difference in le.if 
thickness. In the broad-leaved form the average thickness of the middle 
region of the leaf blade is 0-464 mm. as com- 
pared with 0-448 mm. in the narrow-leaved. 

The structure of the epidermis show.s 
differences in the different forms, not only 
in the thickness of the walls but also in 
the degree of development of the cuticle 
and in its striation. Text-fig. 21 shows 
the structure of a typical epidermal cell 
in each of the forms examined. Com- 
parison of Text-fig. 21, It, c, E and G, 
bring.s out the fact that in the forms where 
the conditions of life as regards water- 
supply are most severe, viz. in the narrow 
(li) and broad (G) leaved lateral plants, in 
the sand plant (c), and in the e.xperimental 
plant (E), the epidermal cells are larger 
and thick walled, and have a heavy ridged 
cuticle, while a well-marked internal cuticle Ti;.vt-fig. .’o. Trnnsverse .wciion 
is present as well in the narrow and broad v '“f-"’’'-;;''' of Mnn-isa. 

, , , .Narrow-leaved form a,, broad-leavetl 

leased plants and in the sand plant, but form n), ^c; ; c, cmide. 

is absent in the e.xperi.Tiental form, where 

the conditions are probably a little more favourable. 

The epidermal cells of the mud form (Text-fig. 21, d) were small, 
heavily cuticularizcd, and an internal cuticle was also present. Here again 
adequate water-supply is not available for the roots, owing to the difficulty 
of water absorption in the salt soil and the open character of the vegetation, 
"Inch renders the air in the region where the leaves are expanded com- 
pai.itively dry, and tlii.s may account for the epidermal structure.* 

The Main bank plant (A) .shows a markedly thinner cuticle th.in the 
sleral form, and the internal cuticle i.s absent. This is possibly in relation 
to the more adequate water-supply which the plant possesses (cf. p. 244). In 

moit f in the leaves of nearly all salt marsh plants is the very sliijlit lievelop- 

'■ t'i cuticle, pos.sibly largely owiirg to the fact that their .aerUl parts ate eanaiuled in a distinctly 
‘"mw almosphere, 
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the culture plant (f) the cuticle is markedly thinner than in the other forms ; 
the epidermal cells are also smaller, and no trace of internal cuticle 
was seen. 

The cells of the lower epidermis show characters essentially similar to 
those of the upper, except that the ridging of the cuticle is slightly more 
pronounced in the case of the Main bank, narrow-leaved lateral, and mud 
forms, while in the sand plant the ridging is much more marked Text- 
fig. 21, K), a fact which is probably to be correlated with the reflection from 
the sandy surface. 

The striation of the cuticle as seen in surface view is shown in Tc.xt. 
fig. 21. It varies a little in the different forms, and it is significant tliat 
practically none occurs in the culture form. 



TexT'FJG. 31. Uplier epidermal cells of S. binen'osa (a-g), and o! .V. bellidifolia [\{). .^11 .ir,d 
K in Jraiisverse section, x 220 ; Ai-iii , Gi, Hi, in surface view, sliowintj siriaiion of the tuticle. 
X i(5S. A, Ai = Main hank plant; B, Bi - narrow-leaved lateral plant ; C, Ci - sand ])laiit; u, 
1)1 “ mud plant ; E, El — experimental ]>lant ; F =» cuUuie plani ; ('.,01 — broad-leaved plant ; 11 , 
in = .S'. heUidijelia ; K = lower cpidcimis of a ‘ sand ’ plant nf .9. huwvosa. c, ® cuticle ; t.c. - 
internal cuticle. 

Stomata occur on both surfaces of the leaf; they show the constant 
character of being surrounded by three subsidiary cells, (often four in 
S. hellidifolia) (cf. Text-fig. 24, A and C). In all the forms examined they 
appear essentially similar in structure, and only differ in the fact that those 
of the Main bank plant are larger than in any other form, though those 
from the experimental area arc nearly equal to them in size ; the stomata 
of the mud form are the smallest, those of all the other plants are approxi- 
mately equal to those of the narrow-leaved plants. They usually occur on 
the level of the epidermal cells, though they may be very slightly raised 
above them. 

Tlie number of stomata on the two sides of the leaf is approxiinatEly 
the same, but differences occur in the different forms, as is shown m 
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Tabic IV ; comparison with Table I shows that, generally speaking, increase 
in the number of glands corresponds with increase in the number of 

stomata : — 

TAHLfc: IV. Average Number of Stomata on the I.eaf IUa<!e in .V. beHUifolia and the Various 
Forms of S. binervosay ]>er sq. ram. of Area. 


for in. 

Plant. 

Upper surface of 

Lower surface of 

leaf blade. 

leaf blade. 

! Hybrid 

bdlidifolia 

Hroad-leaved binervosa . . . 

7 .V 3 

40*1 

.^ 5-9 

35*2 

1 S. binervosa : 


1 muddy low 

6^6 

6v6 


1 sandy-mud 

56-0 

51*2 


culture from seed .... 

37*.3 


Dwarf ^ 

^narrow- leaved lateral . . . 
experimental ..... 
binervosa zone of a lateral 

. 3 .V 2 

32*5 

26*3 

44-2 

35*2 


(one year in greenhouse) 


crest of a lateral 

1 6-6 



(one year in greenhonse) 


Tall 

S. Imiervosa, Main bank plant 

34 ’''> 

.V-S 

The structure and distribution of the mucilage and 

Mettenian glands 


has already been fully considered (see pp. 251-7). 

The Mettenian are generally sunken slightly below the epidermal level, 
while the mucilage glands are raised slightly above it. In the leaves of the 
culture plant, however, the Mettenian glands are level with the surface. 
In the broad-leaved form the epidermal cells surrounding a gland are some- 
what enlarged, a feature which recalls 5 . bellidifolia, where they arc enormous 
when compared with the remaining epidermal cells. 

The distribution of tannin in the leaf blade is similar in all the forms. 
The layers of cells immediately adjacent to the epidermis, both upper and 
under, are very rich in a substance giving the reactions of tannin (see p. 259), 
and these two layers contain very little starch ; the two layers immediately 
internal to them are very rich in starch and contain practically no tannin. 
Many of the remaining mesophyll cells have tanniferous contents, more 
especially those in the neighbourhood of the vascular bundle of the midrib. 
In the petiole this substance occurs in the subcpidermal layer and in 
numerous isolated parenchyma cells. Enormous quantities arc present in 
the mud plant.’ 

5. The Inflorescence A.vis. 

The distribution of the tissues in the inflorescence axis is shown in 
Text-fig. 22. The pith (p.) is surrounded by a ring of large, closed, 
collateral bundles {vb.i). In the lower parts of the axis in the pith one or 
more bundles of sclereides may occur, but they usually die out before the 
'nscition of the first scale leaf. The number of vascular bundles varies 
greatly ; it depends on the size of the inflorescence and the degree of 
branching ; the number decreases after the emission of each branch. The 
^ For tlie probable function of ihc tannin see pp. 25.',, 259-60. 
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vascular strands are embedded in a mass of lignified tissue (sc.), the 01% 
layers of which are sclerizcd (scl.) in the stouter inflorescences. In ti]f 
smaller axes this sclerized zone becomes reduced and finally disappears 
and the inner ring of bundles are no longer completely embedded in fibres. 

Immediately beyond the sclerized zone is a ring of very small bundles 
(vh.i ) ; they lie at the margin of the assimilating region of the axis (a.j.i 
Below the level of insertion of the first scale leaf these small bundles join 
on to the internal ring of larger strands. The assimilating layer is com- 
po.sed of about four rows of small, rounded, parenchyma cells, but above 



Text-fig. 22. Diagram of part of the inflorescence axis of 5 . x 70. n.r. = atsimi- 

lating cortex ; vb,\ = inner ring of blintilcs ; vb.2 = outer ring of bimtlles ; rc./. = sclerized zone; 
sc. — lignified tissue ; ph. = pblocin ; .xy. = xtlcnt. The white line indicates the limit of the 
sclerized zone. 


the insertion of the scale leaf the outermost layer of these cells becomes 
palisade-like {p., Text-fig- 23, a), while in the ultimate branchlets two layers 
of palisade cells are present. 

The epidermal cells have very thick walls, especially on the outer 
surface ; the external cuticle (o.c.) is heavily developed, with a ridged outer 
surface and plugs between the cells ; a well-marked internal cuticle also 
occurs (f.c., Text-fig. 23, a). Stomata and Mettenian glands arc both 
present on the inflorescence axis. 

The general structure of the inflorescence axis is the same in all the 
forms of S. hiiiervasa, and it is only in the broad-leaved plant that any 
noteworthy variations occur. The palisade layer of the flowering spikes of 
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tiiis plant consist of one long and one shorter layer of cells (Text-fig. 23, b), 
and it is intermediate in this respect between its possible parents (cf. Text- 
fig. 23, A, B and c). 

It is in the surface of the axis, however, that the chief difference occurs. 
In the tall and dwarf forms of binervosa it is quite smooth, except in the 
ultimate branchings. In the ? hybrid all the branches are slightly rough, but 
in hcllidifoUa the scape is distinctly granulated throughout. The rough 



I'h.xT'FIG. 2;;. Part of the joflorescence axis of S. 
’ditUfolia [q), narrow-leaved binenosa broad-leaved 
wt'CWd (^k) (taken from comparable levels). x 347. 
'. = external cuticle ; i.c. = interna! cuticle; /. ^ pali- 
de; a.s. = assimilaling layer. 



TrxT'FIG. 24. A. Gland in surface view from 
the inflorescence axis of A’. bellidifoUa. x 293. 
n. Part of the epidermis showing one of the rosette 
cells. X 220. r. ~ rosette of enlarged cells; 
g. = gland ; s. =*= stoma with four subsidiary cells ; 
c. Stoma of S. bhitrvosa with its three subsidiary 
cells. X 165. 


appearance is due to the fact that the epidermal cells surrounding a gland 
are considerably enlarged and papillate, resulting in the sinking of the 
gland in a depression, while the glands in surface view appear as rosette-like 
structures. This is clearly shown in Text-fig. 24, .\. 

The slight wartincss of the axis of the broad-leaved form is due to 
a .similar, though less pronounced, arrangement of the cells surrounding the 
gland (cf. A and u, Text-fig. 25). 

In all the other forms of binervosa, though an occasional enlargement 
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of the cells may occur in the ultimate branches of the scape, it is never 
developed as a constant character. 

In the barren .spikes of the broad-leaved 5 . binervosa the assimilating 
tissue is much more developed ; the palisade cells are longer and aic three 



Te.\t-fic s.v Txnnsverse section of part of the inflorescence nxis of broad-leaved S. hintrvoia 'a\ 
and of i*. (b), sliowinj' the difference in the projection of the gland areas, x i(i;, 

.K' - gland ; r. = ‘ rosette ^ cell. 


deep, a feature which recalls the barren scapes ol S. bcUidifolia. The 
vascular bundles are also small, and the sclerized zone is only feebly 
developed. 

STATICE liEI.l.IDIFOLTA. 

The habitat of this plant at Blakeney Point has been described on 
p. 244. Only plants from the lows were available for investigation. 

I. The Root. 

The structure of the root differs essentially from that of . 9 . binervm, 
and much more closely resembles that of the salt marsh forms such as 
5 . Limonium ; it is much less wiry and distinctly more fleshy. The dis- 
tribution of the tissues in the root is shown in Text-fig. 26, A ; a comparison 
with Text-fig. la, A, .shows the very different proportions which obtain 
between the mechanical tissues in hellidifolia, which is essentially a .salt 
marsh plant, and binervosa, which inhabits shingle. 

The primary root has a diarch or tetrarch plate of xylem ; secondary 
growth sets in early and produces considerable secondary wood (xy., Text- 
fig. 26, A) surrounded by a broad zone of secondary phloem (//a). The 
secondary xylem is composed of comparatively few large vessels embedded 
in xylem parenchyma ; occasional wood fibres occur, but the wood is dis- 
tinctly ‘ soft ’ in type, and very different in nature from that of binervosa 
(cf. Text-fig. 27 and Text-fig. 10). Broad primary medullary rays occur 
opposite the protoxylem groups, and wide secondary rays split up the wood 
into segments and still further increase its parenchymatous nature. 

A broad zone of secondary phloem (///., Text-fig. 26, a) is produced ; the 
bulk of it is phloem parenchyma. The secondary cortex is a wide zone of 
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aerating tissue {a.co), precisely similar to that of Salicornia} or of the salt 
marsh species of Statice. This aerenchymatous cortex is in obvious relation 
to the habitat of the plant in lows, the soil of which must often be water- 
logged for considerable periods. A broad zone of periderm encircles the 
cortex. Throughout the greater part of the root no sclerenchyma or 
sclercides occur, but near the junction with the stem nests of sclereides 
develop mostly in a single series immediately beyond the phloem zone 
(ji/., Text-fig. afi, li). 



TexT-FlG. 2 (i. Diagram of a transverse section of a root of 5. btllidifolia. a = young root. 
^ 4.1 > s — old root near its Junction with the stem, x 6o ; pxy. = prntoxylein ; xy. = secondary 
lyltm ; pi. = secondary irhloem ; <r ra. = aerating cortex ; m.r. - medullary ray ; set. - sclereide 
nest ; /tr — periderm. 


2. T/ic Stein. 

The stem of 5 . bellidifolia is short and more completely embedded in 
the mud than in 5 . biuervosa. The distribution of the tissues is shown in 
Text-fig. 28. The pith (/.) is large, and contains ne.st.s of sclereides {set.), 
though they are less abundant than in 5 , biuervosa (cf. Text-fig. 14, E). 
The vascular bundles are broken up into a few large wedges by very wide 
Dtedullary rays (m.r.), which only occur at the point of exit of leaf-traces 
[U). The xylem contains comparatively few vessels, but numerous fibres ; 
the size of the vessels and their markings are the same as those of the Main 
hank 5 . biuervosa (see Table III, p. 263). The zone of secondaiy phloem 
(p!‘.) is wide, and consists chiefly of phloem parenchyma. The cortex, in 
"hidi, as in the pith, the intercellular space system is well developed, shows 
no sclerenchyma and only a single series of sclereide groups, and the zone 
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Trxt-fig. 27. Detail of part of xylem in root of S. heUidifolut, c. = cambium ; par, « wood 
parenchyma ; v. « vessel, x 290. 




TexT'FIG. 28. Transversesection of the stem (Jf J*. x 40. pith; secondiry 

xylem ; ph. — secondary phloem ; mr. — medullary ray j IJ. *■ leaf-trace ; scL = sclerei e gfOi^P 1 
a.co. = aerating cortex ; per. * periderm. 

of periderm is very wide- In the nature and proportion of the stereoni® 
present, the stem approximates very closely to the stem of the plants o 
binervosa cultivated from seed (cf. Text-fig. 28 and Text-fig. I 4 i E) i 
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practically the only difference between the two lies in the greater develop- 
nunt of air-spaces in bellidifolia and the greater width of the cork layer. 

The distribution of tannin is similar in the species to that of 
5. binervosa. 


3. The Leaf{c(. p. 249). 

The general structure of the leaf is shown in Text-fig. 15, F; it is dis- 
tinctly fleshier than in any of the forms of 5 . binervosa, and is at once 
distinguished from them by the absence of sclereides in the blade and 
petiole, though they occur in the leaf sheath ; sclerenchyma fibres are also 
very few in number, and are present only as a small cap above and below 
the main veins. The details of the leaf and petiole structure are shown in 
Text-figs. 15 D, 19 E, 20 c, 21 H, and 21 H 1 ; they have been described 
on pp. 266-73 in comparison with the leaves of 5 . binervosa. 

4. The Inflorescence Axis (cf. p. 250). 

The general structure of the inflorescence axis resembles that of 

5 . binervosa (see pp. 273-6), but the number of bundles in the inner ring 
is usually much fewer. As in S. binervosa, frequent anastomoses take place 
between the small cortical strands and also between the bundles of the 
inner and outer ring. The main bundles of the scale leaves are furnished 
from one of the inner ring of bundles, and the remaining bundles are 
provided by the cortical strands. Details of the structure of the axis are 
given on pp. 273-6, and are illustrated in Text-figs. 23 c, 24 A and B, 
and 25 B. 


IV. Comparison of thk Anatomy of the Broad-leaved 
5. BINERVOSA and its PO.SSIBl.E PARENTS. 



Narrovi-Ieai’ed 

S. hineiTfOia = A. j 

5", bellidifolia. = B. 

1 

1 Hybrid^ broad-leaved 
S. binervosa = C. 

Root : 

Type 

I’tTitkrm 

Cortex 

Sclerenchyma and 
sclereides 

Phloem 

( 1 J .V : 10 ) 1 

Shingle • 

Present j 

Not aerating 

Abundaiit ^ 

Very narrow zore 

(r«) I 

Marsh 

Wider zone than A 
Aerating 

Absent throughout the 
greater length of root 
Wide zone 

Shingle 
, Present 

Not aerating 

Less abundant than 
in A 

Intermediate between 
A and B 

Xylcm: 

f’Pibres 

J ood parenchyma 
iPriniaty resbels 
iSecondary vessels 

Numerous 

Absent 

0*010 mm. diameter 

0*030 mm. diameter 

Few 

Abundant 

C'Oo6 mm. diameter 
: C'OzS mm. diameter 

Numerous 

Absent 

0*013 mm. diameter 
C‘0,:t3 mm. diameter 
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Stem : 

Type 

Peiiderm 

Cortex 

Sclerenchyma and 
sclereides 
Phloem 

Medullary rays 
Xylem ; 

I Fibres 

J Primary' vessels 
[Secondary vessels 
I’ith 

Leaf'. 

Type 

Thickness 


Sclereides in blade 
Sclerenchyma 

Margin 

Cuticle : 

( bixternal 

Internal 


Narrim-Uatved 
S. bimrvo%a * a. 


(14 B) 

Short and subterranean 

Wide 

Not aeiating 
Very abundant 

Narrow tone 
Narrow 

Numerous 

0*006 mm. in diameter 
o*ot6 mm. in diameter 
Many sclereides 


Isobilateral (19 a) 

Thin. Average = 0*448 mm. 


Abundant (15 a) 

Much 

Long and narrow (30 a) 


S, hellidijolia = B. 


Short and subterranean 
Wider than A 
Slightly aerating 
Very few 

Wide zone 
Wide 

Numerous 

o*oo6 mm. in diameter 
0*030 mm. in diameter 
Few sclereides 


Bifacial (»9 e) 
Thicker than c 


j Absent (15 F) 

Little 

I Short and broad (20 c) 


? Hybrid, broad-kavtd 
0. bi/iervosa = c, 


(14c) 

Short and subterranerm 
Wide 

Not aerating 
Abundant 

Narrow zone 
Narrow 

Numerous 

0.008 mm. in diaroeler 
O'OZO mm. in diameter 
Intermediate between 
A and B 

Bifacial (15 n) 
Intermediate betweeo 
A and B. Average 
= 0*464 mm. 

Few ([5 e) 
Intermediate betsvecn 
A and u 

Like A, but thideer 
(20 B) 


(21B, Bi) ! (31 H,HI) 

Thick, ridged, plugs be- ' Thick, less ridged, no 
tween the cells ! pliJgs 

Present Traces only. 

j Epidermal cells smaller 
than in A and c 


(2 1 G, G i) 
Thick, ridged, plugs 
present 
Present 


Glands : 

( Mucilage 
Metieniaa 

Stomata 


rtihU ; 

Type 

Sclerenchyma 

Sclereides 

Infiortscence axis : 
Surface 

Palisade layer 


Abundant I-ess abundant 

Upper8urface,6* J persq.mm 9*6 
Lower „ 8*9 „ ,, 8*.^ 

Upper surface, 35*2 per 73*3 
sq. mm. 

Lower surface, 26*3 per 35*9 
sq. mm. 


Abundant 

8*3 

9-6 

40- r 

35’3 


Flat (i6^a) 

Abundant 

Numerous 


; Channelled (16 d) 

; Little 

j Absent, except in the 
; she.Tih 


Flat (16 b) 

I.ess abundant than itiA 
Less numerous than 
in A 


! Smooth 

I One layer (33 a) 


Very granulated (24 A, Slightly granulated 

B; 3 SB) (23, A) 

Two layers (33 c) Two layers (23 f) 


(The numbers and letters in round brackets indicate the diagram illustrating the character in question, 


V. Summary. 

I. The morphology and anatomy of the forms of S. biitervosa 
S, bellidifolia which occur at Blakcney Point, Norfolk, is desciibed. 
Three main forms of binervosa are distinguished : 

(a) The tall form which grows on the edge of shingle fans on the 
Main bank (pp. 241 and 244)- 
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[b) The dwarf form characteristic of stable lateral banks (pp. 240-1) (the 
typical narrow-leaved form), but which also occurs on the margin of muddy 
lows (mud plants), and of sandy-mud lows (sandy plants). 

(c) The ? hybrid form between 5 . binervosa and 5 ^. bellidifolia (p. 245). 

The habitats of all the forms are described, and the ecological factors 

Involved and their possible effects on the plants are considered. Experi- 
mental evidence is brought forward to show the temporarily stimulating 
effect of shingle on growth — the effect is due to mulch action (pp. 240-6). 

2. Glands (pp. 251-7). 

The stiTicture, number, and distribution of the two kinds of glands 
characteristic of the order are described. The mucilage glands function in 
preventing desiccation of the apex ; the Mettenian glands (the so-called 
chalk glands) excrete water, but probably only function when the amount 
ibsorbed by the roots is greater than the rate of transpiration. 

Some explanation of the numerical differences which occur is given. 

3. The Seedling (pp. 257-8). 

The morphology and the seedling structure of 5 . binervosa is de- 
scribed ; the method of the transition from root to stem follows van 
I'ieghem’s Type 3. 

4. Root (pp. 258-63 and 276-7). 

The structure of the root in all the forms, and of the plants cultivated 
from seed, is described. In 5 . binervosa the structure is in every way 
adapted to withstand the pressure of shingle and is admirably suited, both 
internally and externally, to life in an habitat characterized by scarcity 
of water. The root of 5 . bellidifotia, on the other hand, resembles that 
of many salt marsh plants, and shows none of the characters of stabilized 
shingle plants. Differences between the roots of the two species are chiefly 
seen in the following features : 

(n) The proportion and distribution of the stereorae-sclerenchyma and 
sclercides. 

(b) The nature of the xylem elements. 

(r) The character of the cortex. 

The effects of the differences in the habitats of the various forms 
of 5 . binervosa are considered ; the chief variations occur in : 

{a) The annual grow th rings, 

(b) The development of wood parenchyma. 

(r) The proportion of sclerenchyma and sclereides. 

(if) The size of the vessels. 

5. Stem (pp. 263-6 and 277-9). 

The stem in both species is short and subterranean ; its outstanding 
characters are the abundance of fibres in the wood and the nests of 
sclereides in the pith and cortex. The differences obtaining in the various 
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forms of 5. binervosa are considered ; they are of a similar nature to those 
present in the root and are due to similar causes. 

6. Leaf (pp. 2^6-73 and 

The structure of the leaf is bifacial in 5 '. bellidifolia and in the hybrid 
. 5 . binervosa^ but is isobilateral in all the other forms. Dilferences occur in 
the abundance of the sclereides present ; they are numerous in the typical 
binervosa, absent except in the leaf sheath in bellidifolia, and few in the 
? hybrid. The effects of the various habitats on their production is ex- 
amined, and the influence of culture under favourable conditions in 
diminishing mechanical tissue (as in the root and stem also) is pointed out, 

The effect of culture on the development of the intercellular space 
system, and on the production of cuticle, indicates a definite reaction of 
the plants to the external conditions. The degree of development of the 
cuticle, both internal and external, appears to depend on the water relations 
of the habitat in all the forms examined. 

The stomata have three subsidiary cells in 5 . binervosa and four in 
5. bellidifolia ; they occur on both surfaces of the leaf, and details of their 
distribution are given. 

7. Inflorescence axis (pp. 273-6 and 279). 

An inner series of large, collateral bundles and an outer series of 
small cortical ones occur in the axis. Tire inner bundles are embedded 
in lignified fibres and are surrounded by a zone of sclereides. The cor- 
tical bundles lie at the maigin of a narrow assimilating zone, at the outer 
edge of wliich is a palisade layer of one (dwarf forms of binervosa) or 
two cells (? hybrid binervosa and bellidifolid) . In the sterile branches of 
bellidifolia and the ? hybrid binervosa the palisade cells become deeper and 
the number of layers is increased. 

The proportion of stereome diminishes in the smaller axes. 

The surface of the inflorescence axis is smooth in df. binenose. 
slightly rough in the ? hybrid form, and distinctly scabrid in 5 . bcllidi- 
folia ; the roughness is due to the enlargement of the cells surrounding 
the Mettenian glands. 

8. The anatomical characters of the ? hybrid and its two parent forms 
are summarized (pp. 279-80). 

9. The floral morphology of S. binervosa and the ? hybrid form, and 
of 5 . bellidifolia, is fully described (pp. 246-50).' 

It is a great pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor 
F. W. Oliver, both for the help he has given me in connexion with lli£ 
experiments and also for specimens of plants collected at various times.* 

' The anlhor is entirely indebted to Pr. E. J. Salisbury for this section of the paper. 

* The investigatiou was partly carried out in the Ecological Laboratory at Blakeney 1 oiiit) 
Norfolk. 
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Introduction. 

T he effect of temperature on the permeability of protoplasm to water 
has much interest biologically, but no critical work dealing with it 
has hitherto been published. It was known that, generally speaking, 
root absorption is retarded by low soil temperatures, and Wider states 
that the bleeding of vine stems is accelerated eight times by a rise in 
temperature from 8° to 41° C. The first attempt to measure the tempera- 
ture effect was the work of Krabbe in 1895, and was based on the 
plasmolysis of cylinders of turgescent pith tissues at different tempera- 
tures, the time required for the total contraction in any given solution 
varying with the temperature. This method Avas adopted by van Ryssel- 
berglie in 1901, and extended to the consideration of the passage of water 
through the protoplast botli in plasmolysis and deplasmolysis. According 
lAnnal. of Botany, Vol. XX*. No. CXVIll. April. 1916.I 
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to van Rysselberghe, the effect of temperature is accelerating only up to 
20° C., but this conclusion is open to criticism both on experimental and 
on theoretical grounds, as will be shown in the course of this paper. 

It was suggested to me by Dr. F. F. Blackman that the plasmo- 
lytic method of investigating the effect of temperature on the permea. 
bility of protoplasm to water could be made more effective by the use 
of seme magnifying arrangement enabling the observer to follow the 
process in all its stages. This has been achieved by means of a particular 
form of optical lever devised by him, which gives a magnification of 
350 diameters on changes in length of short strips of tissue, which though 
fixed in position are not subjected to any strain. I am indebted to 
Dr. Blackman not only for the use of this apparatus, but for much help 
an 4 suggestion throughout the research. The work was carried out in 
the Cambridge Botany School in the year 1915, while holding a Yarrow 
Research Fellowship at Girton College. 

Section II. Apparatus and Regulation of Temperature. 

The method of measuring the rate of tissue-shrinkage is based upon 
the great magnification of alterations of length of strips of tissue that can 
be obtained by the principle of the ‘ optical lever The short lever 
C, which the plant actually displaces, carries a tiny mirror on which the 
image of a cross wire is projected by a Nernst burner (v, Fig. i) in a 
tube. From the mirror the image is reflected on to a millimetre 
scale w, and a magnification of x 350 is thus attained. The fulcrum of the 
optical lever is a .small aluminium cylinder free to rotate on a horizontal 
axis, the bearings being steel points working in agate cups. From the 
cylinder adjustable wires project at right angles to the axis for a few 
mm., and to these the threads connecting to the plant tissue below on 
one side and to the counterpoise D below on the opposite side are 
attached. The counterpoise is a few mm. of fine wire and so adjusted 
that it will just assure a downward movement of its own side when the 
thread connecting to the plant on the other side is cut. There is tlim 
always a minute extension-strain on the plant tissue. The clamp for the 
plant below is carried on the same ‘ invar ’ rod, E, as the lever, and the whole 
is supported from above independently of the rest of the apparatus. 

The clamp is designed to hold a tubular structure such as part of an 
Inflorescence axis or a cylindrical leaf, so that water or solution may 
be passed through it continuously, and bathe the delicate pith cells which 
line the interior. The plant cylinder A (Fig. 1) is firmly fixed to a glass 
nozzle G of narrow bore, by winding it round with cotton fastened below to 
a small rectangular block of cork through which the nozzle passes. The 

r The principle of the optical lever has been previously used by Professor Bose for records of 
minute movements of plants ; see J. C. Bose : Plant Response, 1906, 
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cork is gripp^'^ clamp, p’, sliding horizontally in and out of 

horizontal arm of the vertical support E. The nozzle and plant cylinder 
are suspended vertically in a conical glass chamber formed of an inverted 
grlenmeyer flask with the base cut off. 

To the upper end of the cj'linder is attached a slender glass hook B, the 
base of which pierces the cylinder horizontally, while the shank stands 



vertically and centrally above it. The upper end of the hook carries 
a loop of very fine cotton, waxed to prevent torsions, and attached at 
its upper end to the projecting wire arm of the optical lever. The upper 
end of the glass hook is bent sharply in a plane perpendicular to that 
of the piercing base to avoid slipping. The glass nozzle can be adapted by 
means of rubber tubing to take ti.s.sue-cylinders of z to 8 mm. diameter. 

The horizontal part of the nozzle is connected by rubber tubing with 
^ glass spiral, H, contained in the flask chamber. Three tubes pass through 
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a cork in the neck of the flask, two of which are governed by the three-way 
tap at K, whilst the third,!, is an outflow, the level of which at M determines 
the rate of flow of the liquid through the chamber and coil ; the side tubeo 
is an additional outlet for more rapidly emptying the chamber. 

By means of the tap K a liquid entering through Z can be 'diverted at 
will to the tube leading to the coil H or to the tube J which acts as a by- 
pass ; or the tap can be turned so that no liquid can enter from Z. The 
whole flask is packed in cotton-wool or ice for high and low temperatures 
respectively, and is encased in a wooden box to diminish further loss of heat 
by radiation. The box is raised on a wooden block I’ during an experiment 
when the plant cylinder is immersed in water in the conical flask. The block 
can be removed by a handle when the chamber is to be lowered ; the nozzle 
can then be adjusted or removed, together with its clamp, to receive a new 
piece of tissue. VV'hen an experiment is being made, a thermometer is also 
suspended in the chamber so that its bulb stands close by the plant 

cylinder. (In the figure this is shown on the opposite side.) 

The flow of liquid entering z is determined by two three-way taps 
placed one on either arm of a double Y-tube and connected with delivery 
tubes X and Y leading from the solutions. X and Y are further connected 
with long flat coils of glass tubing (not shown in the diagram), and boti 
are surrounded with a large water-bath, Q, kept at constant temperature by 
means of a thermostat. A current of water or solution passes from the 
aspirators along one of the coils where it acquires the temperature of the 
water-bath. It then enters the tube x or Y and can be diverted at will to 

either the outer tubes T or S leading to the chamber, or to the inner tubes 

U or R leading to the outflow N. It is therefore possible to have two stream.? 
of liquid running at the same rate, traversing an equal distance through the 
same water-bath and hence acquiring the same temperature; and either of 
these liquids can be turned through the plant cylinder immediately without 
any perceptible change in temperature. 

Section III. Procedure in a Typical Experiment. 

The optical lever was first adjusted relative to the source of light so that 
a sharply defined cross wire in a bright field of light was thrown upon 
the distant millimetre scale ; the lever, light-source, and scale remained in 
these positions throughout the experiments and together gave a magni- 
fication of nearly 350 diameters. This was estimated directly by measur- 
ing the deflexion of a spot of light on the scale when a vertical thread 
attached to the middle arm of the optical lever was depressed (by hang- 
ing on it a very small piece of fine wire) through a distance of i iwe. 
as measured by a vertical scale immediately behind it. 

A small counterpoise attached to the free arm of the optical lever 
was adjusted by trial until the tension in the plant cylinder, when fixed 
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jn position, was reduced to a minimum. That this was accomplished was 
evidenced by the fact that even the most flaccid tissues when left attached 
to the lever showed no sign of the slow creeping extension that an appre- 
ciable elongating strain must produce. 

Whilst very sensitive to any change in the length of the plant cylinder, 
the apparatus would give the same reading for many hours when a turgid 
piece was kept at constant temperature and freely supplied with water. In 
all the experiments, the freshly gathered material was kept in slowly 
running tap-water for some hours before use in order to ensure that the 
material was turgid. In ordinary cases one or two hours in water was 
sufficient for this purpose, but in very dry weather six hours or even more 
would be necessary. This previous immersion appeared to have no effect 
on subsequent treatment with sugar. When first placed on the apparatus 
distilled water «as passed through the plant cylinder to see whether any 
further intake of water was occurring ; the sugar solution was only passed 
through when the length of tissue showed a practically constant reading 
with the distilled water. 

For an experiment at any temperature other than that of the laboratory 
the water-bath and chamber were previously adjusted so that the latter 
was at the desired temperature with distilled water flowing through the 
apparatus. Several trials were made beforehand, and it was found that, apart 
from variations in the temperature of the laboratory itself, the temperature 
of the water-bath had to be well above that desired in the chamber, e.g. 
from 3° at lower temperatures to 15“ C. at highest temperatures. 

The control of the temperature was effected by {a) cooling or heating 
the water-bath, and (b) regulating the rate of flow of liquid through the 
apparatus. A temperature of 5® to 6° C. was produced in the chamber by 
packing the water-bath with icc and salt, and keeping melting ice in the 
chamber ; by this means a constant temperature could be maintained for 
hours. A temperature of to 10” C. was obtained by keeping the water- 
bath cool with ice and salt, but leaving the chamber to establish its own 
equilibrium. At high temperatures the water-bath was heated by means of 
a gas flame regulated by a thermostat, and the rate of flow of the two 
solutions to be used was carefully adjusted beforehand, so that at a known 
rate for each solution the temperature of the chamber would be maintained. 
The regulation of the flow of liquid was achieved by adjusting the pressure 
under which the liquid was driven through the apparatus, aided by the 
various taps, which could be turned partly off if necessary. The sup- 
plies of liquid were contained in ‘ aspirators ’ — Marriotte bottles — which 
give a constant flow of liquid ; so adjusting the height of the exit-tube, 
"1 of the chamber determined the rate at which, other things being 
Vlual, the liquid would flow through the apparatus. With practice it 
^came possible to keep the temperature of the chamber constant during 
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an experiment within i° C. including the change from water to tlie 
plasmolysing solution. 

When the chamber temperature was constant, the tap K (Fig. ,j 
admitting the water current was turned off, the outlet M of the chamber 
blocked, and the chamber lowered by removing the block of wood i> 
upon which it stood. The metal clamp containing the glass nozzle was 
removed from its socket, and the piece of tissue was then fitted to the 
nozzle and bound tightly. The nozzle was then inserted in the clamp, 
the clamp fixed in position again so that the material was vertical, and 
the glass hook inserted so that the spot of light from the mirror occu- 
pied a convenient position on the scale. The chamber was then raised, 
and the tissue therefore at once submerged in the water of the chamber 
at the required temperature. The tap K was at once turned to admit 
water, the exit-tube M unblocked, and a reading of the scale taken. The 
whole process of fixing on the plant after the temperature was estab- 
lished was a matter of about one minute, so that there was no unneces- 
sary preliminary exposure of the tissue before the beginning of the 
observations. 

During the course of an experiment, readings of the scale were made 
at frequent intervals, concurrently with readings of the thermometer in 
the chamber. At high temperatures the readings were often taken every 
half-minute when first the plasmolysing solution was turned through the 
apparatus. 

Just before the sugar solution was to be given to the plant, and 
whilst the latter was still supplied with water, the sugar current was 
circulated through the path Y, R, N (Fig. j) and out to a waste receiver. 
The rate of this current was adjusted until it was equal to that of ihf 
water current through the chamber, and in a few minutes its tempera 
ture was that of the water leaving the water-bath. The water current 
was then diverted from the plant to the ‘by-pass’ J (Fig. i) by tin 
three-way tap K and the taps of X and Y (Fig. i) reversed so that tin 
paths of the sugar and water currents were interchanged. The .suga 
reached the chamber tube L in thirty seconds, and the tap K was turned s 
that the sugar passed up the coil and through the plant. Immediate!) 
after turning the tap K a reading was made of the scale, and in abou 
thirty seconds, when the denser sugar solution could be detected stream 
ing over the edge of the cylinder, a second reading was made. Durinj 
the replacement of water by solution there was no variation in the positio 
of the spot of light on the scale. In some cases after plasmolysis had bcei 
observed, the water current was again turned through the plant, in order t 
observe the course of deplasmolysis. 
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Section IV. Characteristics of the Material used. 

The leaves of onions and the scapes of dandelions were used through- 
out the experiments, since these are readily obtainable, of suitable diameter, 
fairly uniform in structure, and not too rigid. In order to ensure as far as 
possible the supply of comparable material, a number of scapes and leaves 
were marked and kept under observation. An examination was also made 
of their .structure to see what tissues were mainly concerned in the plasmo- 
lytic shrinking. It was clear that in both ca.ses the cavity of the interior is 
well lined with thin-walled living cells which would be freely exposed to the 
action of any solution flowing through it. 

A. Onion Leaves. 

Onion leaves were used from plants in their second season of growth, 
i, e. from full-grown bulbs which had been planted some weeks previously. 
The leaves grow most actively soon after they have burst through the 



1 ' lu, 2, Diagrammatio representation of cross 
:tina of middle region of leaf of onion, pal, 
lisade tissue; (p. colourless parenchyma; v,h. 
tctilar bundle. x 7. 


Fig. 3. Transverse section of middle region of 
onion leaf, drawn with Zeiss D.D. and s*. objective 
(Beck'. 


sheath which at first surrounds them. At this time the growth involves 
the entire length of the leaf, but after four or five days it is practically 
restricted to the basal region. This basal region continues to grow slowly 
for a week or more, according to the age of the plant. When all growth in 
length has ceased, a leaf generally falls over, making a sharp bend in 
the middle or near the base, and though such leaves may live for many days 
they were generally more or less flaccid and were avoided for experimental 
purposes. 

The onion leaf is a hollow cylindrical structure for the greater part of 
Its length, but the central cavity is filled with a delicate parenchymatous 
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tissue at the extreme tip and the base. The leaf has no stereome and is sup, 
ported by the turgor of the thin-walled cells, more or less aided by ti,( 
framework of slender vascular bundles. The epidermis is cuticularizcd and 
has particles of wax embedded in it which prevent the leaf from being easily 
wetted externally, even when kept under water for many hours. Imine. 
diately beneath it are two layers of typical palisade cells, arranged with 
their long axes perpendicular to the length of the leaf and occupying more 
than half tire thickness of the tissue. Beneath these and at right angles to 
them is a single layer (or more in the region of the bundles) of shortly 
rectangular cells (A, A, Figs. 3, 4), containing fewer chloroplasts than the 
palisade cells, and within these are two or three rows of much more 
elongated cells (b, li, in Figs. 3, 4), the innermost of which are colourless 



Fro. 4. Lorigitudirral sectioD of middle regiotr of onion leaf, taken between the bundles ; dmwn 
with Zeiss D.U. and 5-5 objective (.Beck). 

and contain only a watery plasma with a few degenerated plastids. On the 
interior of these cells are the collapsed and broken remains of the paren- 
chymatous cells which once occupied the central cavity. 

The mean isosmotic equivalent of the cell-sap was determined by 
applying the tissue-tension method of de Vries to the tissues previously 
well soaked in water, and was found to vary from 0-20 to 0-23 grm. M. cane- 
sugar, according to the age of the leaf, the older leaves giving the higher 
values. By repeated microscopic measurement it was found that at these 
strengths the only cells which show any sign of plasmolysis were the 
vertically elongated cells internal to the palisade (A and B in Fig. 4). 

For this purpose a longitudinal section was cut from a turgid piece 0! 
leaf mounted in water, and an uninjured cell of the interior selected and 
measured by a micrometer scale and a high-power lens. The section 
was supported under the cover-glass by two strips of paper, and was 
irrigated with solution of any concentration by means of a narrow strip 
of linen dipping into a beaker and resting on the stage of the microscope. 
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Measurements were made at intervals, and when a contraction seemed’ com- 
plete a somewhat stronger solution was substituted. By this means it was 
found that the cells of the same section behaved differently in the same 
solution, and some light was also thrown on the behaviour of the tissues 
with hypertonic solutions. 

In one experiment, in which the section was irrigated successively with 
solutions of 0'23, o-* 5 i ^nd 0-30 grm. M. sugar, cells corresponding in position 
to B, B (Figs. 3 and 4) were observed, and each passed through the phases 
illustrated in Fig. 3. 

Now the cells of which this cell is typical are just plasmolysed by the 
solution 0-23 grm. M. and have no longer therefore any turgor, yet on the 
addition of stronger solutions they undergo further shrinkage. Their walls 



Fig. 5. A single coll from a longitudinal section of a turgid ooioa leaf, showing stages in 
ptasrnolysis with successive sugar solutions, drawn to scale, (i) In water. (2) Alter 2 hourso*23 grm. 
M, sugar. (3) After hours 0*25 grin. M. sugar. (4) After 2 hours 0-30 grm. M. sugar. 

first showed signs of crumpling after some hours in 0-3 grm. M. sugar, and 
with still stronger solutions the walls col lapse altogether upon the shrunken 
protopla.st. This complete collapse of the inner cells appears to be due in 
tile first instance to the constraining effect of the palisade cells, vi'hich were 
all plasmolysed by the 0-3 grm. M. solution, but it also probably indicates an 
imperfect perratability of the cell-walls for sugar molecules. In any case, 
the cell-wall does not always remain completely extended after the proto- 
plast is withdrawn fiom it, as is often assumed to occur in the plasmolysis of 
plant cells, but with hypertonic solutions other factors cause its further 
contraction. This leads to a prolonged shrinking of the whole tissue with 
fiypertonic solutions, which is not primarily a question of plasmolysis, but is 
a sort of mechanical ‘ settling down ’ of the cellulose walls. 
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B. Dandelion Scapes. 

It was found that a dandelion scape finishes its most active growth 
in length just before the opening of the inflorescence. In the cases observed, 
the flowers remained open for two days, and during this time there is slight 

growth in length confined 
to the uppermost tapering 
part of the scape. After 
flowering, the bracts close 
Cavity over the inflorescence, and 
in about a fortnight they 
reopen for the dispersal of 
the fruits. During this fort- 
night there is active growth 
in length in the basal region 
of the scape, and a certain 
amount of inci'ease in dia- 
Ftc. 6. Diagrammatic reprcsentatiorr of transverse meter is also attained — by 
ueHod tangential stretching rather 

than by meristematic ac- 
tivity. In collecting material, lengths were alwajs 
cut from the basal region of a straight healthy scape, 
bearing unfaded flowers. They were tr ansfer red to 
a beaker of water on the spot, and were supported 
vertically to avoid geolropic effects during the in- 
terval between collecting the material and making 
an experiment. 

The scape has a very simple structure aird, 
excepting for the epider mis and the ting of vascular 
bundles, is entirely made up of parenchymatous 
cells, with numerous intercellular spaces ■■between 
them. The epidermal cells are thinly cuticular izcd. 
Two or sometimes three layers of hypodernral 
cells are narrow radially, elongated vertically, and 
thickened with cellulose on their tangential walls. 
The remaining cortical cells are thin -walled and 
rather longer than broad ; the pith cells are rect- 
angular with square ends and at least twice as long 
as broad. The pith cavity is clearly formed by 
verse 5cci ion of middle region the rupture of the Central cells at an early sta^c, 
of dandelion scape taken be- remains of their torn walls adhere to the 

tween the larger bandies; , . , rr-i • 1 lie 

drawn with Zeiss D. D. and inner living pith cells. The outer cortical ceiis 

5-5 objective (Ueck). contain numerous scattered chloroplasts, but starch 
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was never found in any abundance except in the cndodermis. In an old 
scape bearing the nearly ripened fruits, no starch at all could be detected 
except in the endodermis in the uppermost region of the scape. There 
is a ring of vascular bundles embedded in the ground tissue, and laticiferous 
elements occur in the pericycle, but no interfascicular cambium develops, 
and for the purposes of this research these tissues can be disregarded. 

Thin strips of turgid dandelion scapes show well-marked tissue tensions. 
By the method of de Vries the mean isosmotic strength of the cell-sap was 
found to be equivalent to a solution of 0-42 grm. M. cane-sugar at the 
beginning of the flowering season (April in 1915), and o-_53 at the end (late 
June). This was confirmed by microscopic observation, but no exact 
measurement of single cells was made as for the onion. 

Section V. Choice of a Solution for investigating 
Rate of Plasmolvtic Shrinkage. 

For the plasmolysing solution it is desirable to use one which neither 
injures nor penetrates the protoplast. The solution which has most 
frequently been used is cane-sugar, which fulfils both these conditions more 
or less satisfactorily, and can be obtained readily in a pure form. 

The choice of a suitable concentration is a matter of more difficulty. 
The simplest course seemed to be to find the isosmotic equivalent of the 
cell-sap and to use a solution which was just hypertonic to this By 
examining thin strips of dandelion scapes and onion leaves after the manner 
of de Vries, it was found that a .sugar solution of C’3 grm. M. was just hyper- 
tonic to the cell-sap of the dandelion, and 0-3 grm. M. was hypertonic to 
that of the onion. These solutions were first used for the various tempera- 
tures, but owing to the difficulty of deciding when the contractions had 
ended, and to the variable forms of the curves obtained, both stronger 
and weaker solutions were subsequently experimented with. The solutions 
thus investigated were respectively 0-731,’ 0-3, 0 3, and o-i8 grm. M., all being 
made up to ‘ weight-normal ’ standards. The whole contraction produced 
by these solutions was measured by a microscope on a micrometer screw 
travelling horizontally, as well as by the optical lever apparatus, and was 
found to vary somewhat with the age of the material, but approximate 
values are given in Table I. 


Table I. 


Datuielion. Onion, 


Sugar 

Contraction 

% Contraction of 

Contraction 

^ Contraction of 

solution. 

{scale dh'isiofis'). 

original length. 

{scale divisions'). 

original length. 

C'i8 grm. M. 

— 

— 

2C-50 

0 
d, 

1 

0 

5-S 

^■30 gim. M. 

J5-40 

C'3-o-4 % 

— 

— 

® grm. M. 

200-350 

2-2-5 % 

300-350 

3 % 


* This strong solution (35 %) was largely used by van Rysselberghe 
X 
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It will be seen that there is a much greater shrinkage with stvoni, 
than with weak solutions, but that the contraction is easily measurable 
with the weakest solution employed. 

In dealing with plasmolysis rates at different temperatures, it jj 
necessary to have some definite standard of comparison. The length of 
the pieces used varied from all to 30 mm. — being usually nearer 29 mm 
the absolute contraction, therefore, was necessarily also variable. J; 
-seemed best to relate the total linear contraction observed in each ex. 
periment, therefore, to a fixed length which was taken as 100, the observed 
contractions at any point being thus expressed as percentages of the total 
contraction. The ordinates in Figs. Ti, 13, 14, are of this type. 



Fig. 8. Curves comparing effect ofo*t8 ami o*7.^i gim. M. concentration of sugar on the plasmu- 

Ijtic contraction of onion leaves, plotted to same scale. Ordinates are divisions of scale. 

For this method it was necessary to know when the plasmolytic 
contraction in any solution had ceased, a thing almost impossible to 
judge in the case of strong solutions which gave a continuous slow con- 
traction towards the end, for many hours. In Fig. li the actual course 
of contraction is shown of dandelion scapes under identical conditions at 
J4° C. but at different concentrations of sugar ; curve n shows part of this 
slow final shrinkage, and curve A on the same scaie the slight but definitely 
ending contraction with a subtonic solution. In addition to this difficulty, 
with strong solutions there is often a slower rate of plasmolysis at the 
beginning of an experiment than after the first half-hour. This can only 
be due to some secondary factor disturbing the normal course of contric- 
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tioii: for the difference in concentration between the cell-sap and the 
outer solution is then at its greatest and, other things being equal, must 
give the fastest rate of plasmolysis in the first phase of an experiment. 
For these reasons it is hardly possible to estimate closely the effect of 
temperature on the course of plasmolysis produced by means of markedly 
hypertonic solutions, and in all the critical experiments on temperature 
effects in this research subtonic solutions alone were employed. 

Section VI. R.^te of Plasmolvtic Shrinkage in a Suistonic 
Solution. 

It was necessary to make trial experiments in order to ascertain which 
strength of subtonic solution would be most suitable for the experiments at 
different temperatures. The general considerations were that the solution 
should be weak enough to give a definite end-point in not more than two or 
three hours at ordinary temperatures, and not too weak to give a contraction 
of less than about 20 divisions on the scale. In priictice, it was found that 
folutions which gave contractions varying from 30 to 50 divisions on the 
scale gave a definite ending in about two hours at ordinary temperatures, 
and also gave a curve of nearly logarithmic form. It can be shown, on 
theoretical grounds, that this is the form of curve which would be expected 
with dilute solutions apart from any secondary disturbing causes. It was 
foiind that the best results were given with solutions of o-i8 grm. M. sugar for 
the onion and 0-3 grm. M. for the dandelion ; these two cases will be 
considered separately. 

A. Leaf of Onion. 

The mean osmotic pressure of the cell-sap of onion leaves was found to 
vary with the age of the leaves, those which had only just finished their 
growth being isotonic with a sugar solution of 0 20 or 0 2l grm. M., and 
older ones with a solution of 0-23 grm. M. (i. e. four to five atmospheres 
pressure). The original solutions tried were 0-23, o-20,o-i8, and 0-15 grm. M., 
but the last was at once rejected on account of the small contractions given 
with sonic leaves. 

Even with great care in the choice of material and in repeating the 
same experimental conditions, there was a certain amount of variation 
in the rate of plasmolysis at the same temperature. At medium tempera- 
tures, therefore, it was usual to perform several experiments under the same 
condition.s, and to select the ones which gave the curve of approximately 
logarithmic form (e. g. .A, in Fig. 13). 

It was found that at temperatures above that of the laboratory there 
"as a short period of expansion of the tissues when first the maleiial 
"as fixed in place. At temperatures not higher than 30° C. this was 
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followed by a long period of constant length. In experiments with stioaf 
therefore, at these temperatures the solution was not applied until thf 
initial expansion had ended. 

At temperatures above 30° C. the preliminary expansion is maintained 
for a time, but is soon followed by a considerable contraction, probably 
owing to an escape of cell-sap caused by the increased permeability forsalt? 
at high temperatures. This contraction appeared in about two hours in an 
experiment at 36° C. (Fig. 9, a), and since the plasmolytic shrinkage is 
completed within half an hour at that temperature, no correction for the 
temperature effect is needed. 


. Plasmolytic Contraction at 35°C. Onion 
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Fig. 9. Curves showing effect of tem|ieratnre on onion in distilled water at 36° C. (A) >»ii 
plasmoiytic contraction at the same temperature, (n) with 0*18 grm. M. sugar. Ordinates au 
observed scale readings. 


The contraction at that temperature (Fig. 9, E) was followed by an 
expansion indicated .at E, X (Fig. 9, B), which is almost certainly due to the 
continued entry of the sugar molecules into the cells, but the expansion was 
not followed to its conclusion. 

At temperatures above 36“ C. there was a marked contraction appearing 
after half an hour or even less of exposure to the water-current (Fig. 10, .f). 
It therefore seemed advisable to apply the solution as soon as the initial 
expansion- had ended, to avoid any unnecessary temperature effect. The 
plasmolytic contraction was finislicd in ten minutes or less, and the 
temperature contraction was then again evident (Fig. 10, B, C, d). In 
all the curves at these high temperatures there appeared to be an antagonism 
between the tendency to expand with entry of sugar, and to contract as the 
effect of the prolonged high temperature. An analysis of these secondary 


Observed Contractions 



i'iG. lo. Curves showing effect of tem|^niture oa onion in distilled water (a), and effect of 
subtunic sugar solution (0’i8 grna. M.) (b, c, u). Ordinates are readings on scale. 
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effects has not been made, but by using the first period of contraction 
immediately after the application of the sugar current, and, by correcting 
for the concurrent temperature effect curves, of plasmolytic shrinkage from 
3J“ to 42° C. were obtained which were of similar form to those at lower 
temperatures, but correspondingly steeper. The method of correcting the 
curves is shown in Fig. 10, where the oblique line Y, z is taken as the base 
line of the curve. This is, in effect, to subtract from the observed cen- 



Fig. ii. Chariot llie course of the shrinka^'e-time curves of onion leaf at different teinp<r,v 
lures. All ibc sh)inkag«s %vere cairkd out in suhtonic sugar solution (o*iS grin. M. cane-siigsr , 
The individual carves arc represcntalive ones from a group taken at each temperature, and in .tU Cfitts 
the absolute shrinkage is brought to a standard amount of Joo units as represented by the ordinalfij- 

traction at any point the temperature effect, estimated from the curve A 
previously obtaincrl with distilled water only. 

It was not easy to repeat exactly the conditions of a high tcmperatuie 
experiment, but close temperature intervals of successive experiments were 
selected in order to make the results as representative as possible. 

After thus selecting a suitable curve for each of a number of tempera- 
tures, these were all plotted to the same scale, the contractions at any point 
being expressed as percentages of the total contraction in that experiment 
These temperature curves for the onion are reproduced in Fig. U, and 
actual contractions obsci-vcd are given in Table II. 
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Fig. I a. Curve showing the rales of shrinkage of tissue of onion leaf under tiniform external 
osmotic compression but at different temperatures. This curve exhibits the alteration of protoplasnnc 
permeability brought about by tcm|Hrralare. The actual ordinates are the values of the tangents of 
ibc abiiiikagc curves where the 50 % shrinkage line cuts them in scries. 



Table 11. 


Tcmperalurt. 

Oburved conlractim 

7 wtt' taken to 

in scale Jix'isions. 

compicU contraction. 



Min. 

t’. 

*9 

95 

14° C. 

20-5 

85 

19'' C. 

4* 

100 

26" c. 

4’’5 

100 

30° c. 

34 

.^5 

C. 

3f»-5 

2S 

37® 

20*S 

1 2 

3K" C. 

33 

10 

42“ C. 

jS 

10 
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The tangents of these curves at any stage in the contraction gives 
a measure of the rate of the contraction at that stage, and these values founj 
for different curves at the same stage and plotted to the corresponding 
temperatures as abscissae give the relative rate of plasmolysis. The values 
of these tangents for the onion are given in Table III. 


Table III. 

Rate of plasmol>sis at 30 %, 50 %, aiid 70 % contraction, in onion, irrigated with o-iS grm, jj. 
sugar. 


Temperature. 

jlmounl of conlratlion completed. 
30 %. 6° %. 70 %. 


2*8 

2*.3 

0-77 


.3*4 

a*o 

1*4 

C. 

4*5 

.3-4 

2*-> 

36“ C. 

6*2 


2*7 

30" C. 


10*0 

6*0 

3.S“C. 

26-6 

12-9 

8*.‘» 

3 ;°c. 

35*4 

>9*5 

J8-3 



18-4 

n-9 

sa" C. 

51*8 

36*2 

13*1 


From this table it can be seen that at all stages of the plasmolytic 
shrinkage produced by these subtonic solutions, there is a considerable 
increase of the rate of shrinkage with rise of temperature. The temperature 
effect seems to be much more marked towards the end of the contraction, 
but as the endings of experiments were always more liable to possible 
errors of interpretation than any other part it seems better to take the 
values at mid-plasmolysis, and these are plotted to the corresponding 
temperatures in Fig. 12. The coefficients of increase of permeability 
deduced from the curve are : 

Coepiient of increase 
for C. 

1- 4 
>’5 

2 - 0 
2*6 
2-9 
3*0 


'ftmperature 

range. 

IO®-20® 


20^-30'' 
jo° 40'’ 


B. Scape of Dandelion. 

In order to confirm these results, similar experiments were carried out 
with the scapes of dandelions, which have a more homogeneous structure 
than onion- leaves. The solution employed was 0-3 grm. M., and was found 
by trial as for the onion. It was afterwards found that the dilute solutions 
used for each plant bore the same ratio to the corresponding isotonic 
solution (i : I ’4), which is in itself a somewhat .striking testimony to the 
trustworthiness of the apparently arbitrary method of selection of these 
subtonic solutions. 
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The osmotic pressure of the cell-sap of dandelion scapes was found to 
yjry with the advance of the flowering season, being isotonic with a solu- 
tion of 0-44 grm. M. at the beginning (i. e. early April in 191 5), and with 
a solution of 0-53 grm. M. at the end (i. e. late J une) : this represents a vary- 
ing pressure of about 9 to ii atmospheres. During the final experiments 
on this material, which were made in the latter part of June, the contractions 
given by the 0.3 grm. M. solution were reduced to only 8 or 10 divisions, and 
in order to obtain one of the high temperature results it was necessary 
to increase the strength of the sugar to 0-40 grm. M., when a contraction of 
J3 divisions was obtained at a temperature of 44° C. 


Dandelion PlasmolyLic Contraction % at 19° C. 



Fig. 13. Curves showing percentage contraction of dandelions at C. with snbtonic solution 
(o*3 grm. M. sugar). Ordinates are jiercentages of total contraction. 


As before, a number of experiments were made at each tempera- 
ture, and the most typical curve selected to represent each temperature. 
As a rule the separate individual curves fell very close together when plotted 
to ordinates of percentage contraction. In Fig. 13 is illustrated the greatest 
divergence found for any one temperature. In this set are however included 
curves from material previously long irrigated with distilled water as well as 
those for short soaking in tap-water. From such a set, the curve A from 
material soaked two hours in tap-water wa.s selected as the one falling with 
the simplest logarithmic regularity throughout. 
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In experiments with dandelion scapes it was often noticed that after aj 
plasmolytic contraction had ceased a gradual re-expansion of the tissues 
occurred, while the tissues were still surrounded with the same sugg, 
solution. This naturally suggested a slow entry of the sugar molecules into 
the cells, causing an extension of the protoplast again. In order to test this 
hypothesis, the water-current was turned on again, and in the recovery 
of the tissues which ensued the extension was always slightly greater than 
the initial contraction had been. Since every care had been taken to ensure 
an initial turgidity of the tissues, the only explanation appears to be that 



there had been a penetration of the sugar molecules, which had tlicrefure 
raised the osmotic pressure of the cells, and enabled them to take up mots 
water at the same temperature than they could formerly have done. This 
point seems worth emphasizing, since sugar has always been regarded as the 
most impenetrable of substances with regard to the protoplast. 

The experiments at high temperatures are attended with the same 
difficulties as in the onion, and the curves obtained at temperatures above 
3 C. were corrected in the same way for the temperature effect. Hk 
collective curves for all the temperatures investigated are shown in hig. 
and the corresponding contractions and times are given in Table IV. It can 
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je seen that the general distribution of tlie curves with respect to tempera- 
ure is very similar to that for the onion excepting at low temperatures. 

Table IV. 

Table of contractions at different temperatures with 0*3 grm. M. sugar. 

Coniraciictt as 


Temperature. 

divisions on 

Time. 



scale. 


8® C. 


3^'*5 

3 hr. 8 min. 

14* c. 


34 

4 hr. 43 min. 

19° c. 


36 

I hr. 27 mill. 

24® c. 


39 

I hr. 5 mil). 

26° c. 



45 min. 

29® c. 


20*5 

. 3 .S M 

32“ c. 

(<r) 

32 

38 „ 



2' r» 

.14'’ c. 


29 

18 „ 

iC o'. 


S*6 

\() „ 

30° C. 


24*2 

H t» 

42° c. 

) («■) 

1 }‘) 

22-5 

^7 

•0 ,, 

H M 


The tangents of these curves at different stages in plasmolytic 
:ontraction are given in Table V, and the values at mid-plasmoly.sis 
plotted as before to the corresponding temperatures give the curve repro- 
Juced in Fig. 15. 


Timpcraltue. 


C. 

14^ C. 
19® C. 
24" c. 
26® c. 
29® c. 

32® c. 

d.f C. 
34 * C. 
Sfi" C. 

42® C. 


h'») 


1 (a) 
i \l>) 


Table V. 


Rates of plasmolytic conlr 

action at 

30 "U 

30 X 

70 % of total contraction. 

1*4 

1*0 

079 

2-8 

1*7 

0‘96 

4.> 

27 

1-9 


.v'S 

i'9 

;-3 

4-5 

2*4 

167 

9-S 

3*.^ 


lo-j 

3-9 

i0*6 

I 2*2 

5*2 

23 

13-6 

91 

'5'' 

1 49 

67 

2V9 

15-6 

8*9 

35-9 

22-8 


3»'2 

237 

77 


From this curve for 50 per cent, contraction, the following temperature 
tocfficicnts may be derived ; 


Temptraturc 

range. 

S'"-* 5* 
lO°-2o‘' 

30-30" 

30“- 40' 


Coefficients of increase 
for 10® C. 


3*3 

.3*0 

3*6 
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Comparison of the Two Plants. 

Although the two types of material selected are not physiologically or 
morphologically very similar, their general behaviour in relation to 
temperature is obviously in agreement. In Figs. 12 and 15 the two curves 
have the same general relations. On closer comparison it will be seen that 



Fig. 1 5. Curve of relation to temperature of the rate of shrinkage of tissue of dandelion scape. 
Interpretation as in Fig. 12 (p. 299). 

for temperatures of 25° C. and upwards the values of the relative per- 
meability are practically identical, while below 23° the dandelion values 
decline faster than those of the onion. It cannot yet be said whether this 
is related to the fact that the dandelion is a summer plant, the e.xperinients 
being done in April to June, while the onion leaves had lived through the 
winter and were investigated from January to March. 

The agreement and divergence between the two plants is best brought 
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out by taking a common relative value of unity for their permeability at the 
middle point 35° C. We then have the appended series of values : 



5“. io®. 


20®. 


30®. 


40®. 

Onion 

o * 3<5 0*44 

0*50 

0*66 

1*0 

1*7 

2*0 

6‘0 

Dandelion 

— 0-22 

0*30 

0*50 

1*0 

1-9 

50 

5'0 

Section VII. 

Critical 

Consideration 

OF 

THE 

Relation 


between Permeability and Temperature put forward by 

F. van Rysselberghe. 

The only other known published results on the exact relation between 
permeability of protoplasm to water and temperature are those brought 
forward by F. van Rysselberghe* in 1901. As these results differ com- 
pletely as to the effect of temperatures above 20° C. they must now be care- 
fully examined. Studies were made of the time taken to plasmolysc and to 
deplasniolyse different kinds of material, such as cylinders of elder pith, 
epidermal cells of Tradescantia, and Spirogyra. Each kind was examined 
at the temperatures set out below, and harmonious ratios for the relative 
rates of the observed processes at different temperatures were obtained. 
The ratios are appended, the rate at o® C. being taken as unity (van Ryssel- 
berghe, p. 189) : 

Temperature o®C. 0 ® C. 12®C. i6®C. jo® C. 25® C. 30® C, 

Rate I 1-9 4-5 6-25 ;-i5 8 

It will be seen that above 20° C. there is practically no further increase in 
permeability, and the graphic record Fig. 16 copied from van Rysselberghe’s 
paper shows how this curve agrees broadly with our present results up to 20°, 
but differs completely in type afterwards. 

Many of his types of measurement must have been difficult to carry 
out with precision; such as the exact time for complete plasmolysis of 
a cell, and still more so the exact time taken by such a cell to recover its 
normal state. The data provided for this type of observation do not lend 
themselves to critical analysis, but the measurements of the shortening of 
pith are recorded at seveial successive points of time, and it is proposed to 
consider them carefully. Long cylinders of elder pith were plasmolysed in 
strong sugar solution. The procedure was as follows : the cylinders were 
freshly cut from the plant, freed from traces of wood; and soaked for six 
hours in water at 16° C., during which time they expanded from too mm. to 
*14 mm. The cylinders were then cut longitudinally into two half-cylinders, 
as equal as possible. One half was placed in sugar solution at 0° C. as 
a control, and the other kept in sugar solution at one of the temperatures 
specified above. The cane-sugar solution used for plasmolysis was 25 per 
cent. (0731 grm. M.). At all temperatures the half-cylinders shrank 

^ van Rysselberghe; Influence de la temperature sur la perm^abilile du protoplasnie vivant 
pour I'eau el les substances dissoutes. Boll. Acad. Koy. de Belgique, 1901,- pp. 175-221. 
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a great deal in length, ultimately 37 per cent., but did not alter appreciably 
in diameter. At intervals of two hours the lengths of the half-cylinders were 
measured, and the amount of shrinkage in mm, rs recorded (loc. cit., p 
In Fig. J7 the data are presented in graphic form, the dots being tlie 
original data and the broken lines joining them being an attempt to recon- 
struct the course.of the curves over the gaps in the record. In this form the 
results can be easily compared with the curves set out in the body of this 
paper. 



Fig. 16. Relation of temperature and peimeability of protoplasm. 

From F. van Rysselbcrghe (loc. cit., p. 1 90). 

It will be seen that, as is to be expected, each curve begins with a more 
rapid fall, and the rate of plasmolysis gradually declines to zero when the 
shrinkage is complete at the pith-length of 72 mm. For the low tempera- 
tures the ends of the curves are beyond the twenty-four hours at which the 
records cease, while for the high temperatures the contraction is practically 
complete when the first record is taken at two hours. The first matter 
for criticism is van Ryssclberghe’s method of extracting a temperature- 
relation from these data. He takes what may be called a vertical section 
of the chart ; that is to say, the amount of contraction shown by the respec- 
tive curves at two hours of time is adopted, the ratios being those set out on 
p. 305. Now it should be clear that the only vertical comparison of the 
curves which has any real significance is the impossible one that should be 
taken an instant of time only after the beginning. A-s each curve begins 
with the same big osmotic pre.ssure force (the difference of concentration ol 
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the cell-sap and of the bath of cane-siigar), at that time the ratios of the 
jtnoimts of contraction would be significant, but as these initially equal 
forces die away quickly where the curve is steep, and slowly w here it slopes 
trently, they henceforth have all different forces at any point of time, and 
the effect of such vertical comparisons becomes more and more remote from 
any significance as time proceeds. It is obvious that at twenty-four hours 
the vertical comparison would indicate the same contraction for all 
temperatures of 1 2° C. and upwards. 



Fig. 17. Course of plasmolysis of elder pith in o*7.^t grm. M. saccharose solution at different 
temperatures: the data taken from F. van Rysselberghe’s table. The ordinates are actual 
kri<,tths in inm. 


To extract the real temperature relation from such a set of curves 
a Iwriiontal section must be made through the curves, and comparison 
thus made of relative rates, because where any one horizontal line cuts each 
curve there the force at work i.s equal throughout the set. 

Tangents measured at these points wall give a true inde.x of the effects 
of the respective temperatures. Such treatment must give a different 
picture of tlie temperature effect from that presented by van Ryssclbcrghc. 

The data on the time-relations of deplasmolysis are curiously imperfect 
and difficult to analyse. The conclusions drawn from them suffer from the 
same defect as those on plasmolysis. It becomes therefore clear that 
van Rysselberghe's conclusions lack any precise experimental foundation. 

There is a further disturbing matter that shows itself very clearly when 
these data arc presented in a gr.aphic form. It is thereby made obvious tliat 
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whereas the curves from o° to i6° C. are well separated by temperature effect, 
the curves for 25°, and 3^° practically identical. This van 

Rysselberghe regards as a true index of the temperature effect. While this 
physiological view is entirely different from that substantiated in this paper, 
it is interesting that an appearance of the same result can be got for 
dandelion scapes by our method, but only by using very strong plasmolysing 
solutions. The interpretation of this phenomenon seems to be that there is 
an absolute upper limit to the rate at which the mechanical tissue-system of 
cell-walls can collapse and shrink. If so, then however fast and suddenly 
the protoplasts are crushed by the strong osmotic pressure of 25 per cent, 
cane-sugar, the cell-wall reticulum — which is what is measured— cannot 
follow at a rate above a certain limit. In van Rysselberghe’s experiments that 
limit seems to be reached with 0-731 grm. M. cane-sugar at 20° C. A great 
part of each contraction curve must consist of the ‘ settling down ’ phase, 
and over this permeability of protoplasm has no control. 

The moral to be drawn from these considerations is that, for demon- 
stnating the full accelerating effect of temperature, it is essential to employ 
plasmolysing solutions which are subtonic, so that the force exerted 
on the cell is slight. At low temperatures the absolute rate of contraction 
will be very slow, but it will then be possible to demonstrate the continued 
accelerating effect of high temperatures without the records being cut 
off by some mechanical limiting factor which has nothing to do with 
permeability of protoplasm. 

Section VIII. Summary and Conclusions. 

The method of following the rate of shrinkage of strips of tissue bathed 
in solutions that tend to plasmolyse them has been developed as a means of 
measuring the permeability of protoplasm to water. 

Hollow leaves of onion and hollow scapes of dandelion have been 
selected for investigation because they present on tlieir inside a natural 
surface of uncuticularized thin-walled cells. 

Apparatus has been employed by which a current of liquid flows 
continuously through a short cylinder (30 mm.) of the material under 
investigation. By suitable arrangements a solution of sugar can be instan- 
taneously substituted for the water-current and vice versa without any 
alteration of temperature. 

An ‘ optical lever ’ is connected to the upper end of the tissue cylinder 
and alterations in length of 0-003 mm. (one part in ten thousand) are made 
evident. 

The change of protoplasmic permeability with temperature between 
5° C. and 42° C. has been carefully studied by this technique. 

Such experiments cannot be satisfactorily carried out with strong 
plasmolysing solutions, as the shrinkage is then very quick at even moderate 
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(enipeiatures, and there seem to be mechanical limitations to a quicker 
shrinkage being manifested at higher temperatures. With the weak 
subtonic solutions adopted, 0-18 grm. M. for onion and 0-3 grm. M. for 
dandelion, plasmolysis is not reached, contraction is comparatively slow, 
and the experimentation is confined to the strictly normal state of falling 
tuigor, without actual separation of the protoplast from the cell-wall. 

A large number of records with such subtonic sugar solutions have 
been made at different temperatures. The agreement between individual 
records at the .same temperature is generally good, though the absolute 
shrinkage dealt with is only o-ia mm. Fig. 13 illustrates the most extreme 
divergence observed at any one temperature. Sufficient records have been 
taken to establish that the most regular curves follow a nearly logarithmic 
course. 

The most regular medium curve of each temperature group has been 
selected as representative, and these are charted together — onion. Fig. ii, 
dandelion. Fig. 14— all the contractions being brought to the uniform scale 
of ICO units. 

These curves show a continuously increasing rapidity of shrinkage with 
rise of temperature over the whole scale. 

Up to 35° C. it is found that, when perfused with water alone, the 
tissue length remains constant for a long period of time. Above 35° C. 
some shrinkage takes place in water alone, so that the further shrinkage 
when perfused with sugar is not quite a simple effect. The curves charted 
for these high temperatures represent sugar-shrinkage less the amount 
of water-shrinkage during the corresponding time. Such a corrected curve 
errs, if at all, on the side of being not steep enough. 

To obtain the true measure of temperature-effect from these curves in 
the charts, it must be remembered that the rate of shrinkage, as expressed 
by the slope of the curve at any point, is a product of two factors. Of these, 
one is the compressing force acting on the protoplast and causing exudation 
of water (the osmotic force of the perfused solution, plus the elastic pressure 
of the cell-wall, less the osmotic pressure of the cell-sap) ; and the other, the 
permeability of the protoplast for water at the temperature prevailing. 

The influence of the permeability factor can only be obtained from 
a set of temperature shrinkage-curves by comparing them at really 
corresponding points, that is at points where the compressing force is 
equal throughout the set. Such corresponding points are those lying 
on any one horizontal line on the chart, parallel to the abscissa-axis. 

For the three lines corresponding to 30 per cent., 30 per cent., and 
"0 per cent, of the total contraction, respectively, the exact slope of every 
curve has been ascertained by measuring the values of the tangents at 
tbese points on a large-scale diagram. The values of these tangents, repre- 
senting the relative rates of contraction, are set out for the three series 

V 
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on pp. 300, 303, and the most acceptable series for the two 
(the 50 per cent, series) are plotted against temperature in Figs, and 15, 

As the force at work was, by selection, equal in all these cases 
the difterences of rate shown are true measures of the state of the per. 
meability. It is evident that theaugmenting effect of temperature increases 
to the highest temperature investigated. 

These curves are in opposition to the generally accepted curve for this 
relation put forward by F. van Rysselberghe in 1901 (see Fig. 16, p. 306), 
which indicates hardly any rise of permeability after ao° C. In Section Vli 
van Rysselbcrghe’s data are critically examined, and it is pointed out that 
his method of deriving a temperature-relation from his data (plasmolysis of 
cylinders of pith in 25 per cent. (0-731 grin. M.) cane-sugar) cannot give 
a true relation. 

The data themselves are also open to some criticism on account of the 
very .strong plasmolysing solution used. Here the effective force at work is 
so great that the shrinkage is very quick even at medium temperatures, and 
there seem to be mechanical limitations to any quicker shrinkage at high 
temperatures even though the protoplasm becomes more permeable. 

Further consideration will be devoted to the theoretical significance of 
the experimental results now brought forward in a later paper of this 
series. It will suffice at present to give the quantitative conclusions 
as follows : 

1, The permeability of protoplasm for water, as measured by the rate 
of tissue-shrinkage in a dilute sugar solution, is increased continuous!)' 
by temperature up to the highest temperature investigated— 42° C. 

2. Taking the value of the permeability at 25° as unity, the followin; 
relative values are established ; 


Temperature 

5 

10" 


20® 

25° so” .S.s” 40" 

Onion 

0*36 

0-44 

0*50 

0*66 

j'O J ‘7 2*9 5*0 

Dandelion 


0*2? 

0*30 

©•JO 

1-0 1-9 3-0 5*0 


3. An approximate measure of this increase is given by the following 
sets of temperature-coefficients for increase of permeability with rise 


of 10° C. 


Temperaittn. 


rUiiuldion 

scape. 



3-0 

2-6 
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pflEROSPIlAERA is a coniferous ffcniis separated by Archer from 
I Dacrydinm, but by some botanists placed within this genus. It 
includes only two species, both Australian— P. Iiookeriaita, Archer, restricted 
to alpine Tasmania, and P . UtzgcrahU, F. v. M., only known to occur on 
the Blue Mountains of New South Wales. 

The latter species is a dense, prostrate little shrub, whose slender 
twigs are clothed with numerous narrow, keeled, leaves, which are about 
^ mni. in length. In their book ‘The Pines of Australia’, Baker and 
Smith state that the plant is ‘found at the base of most of the chief falls 
and add that their material (used in the present investigation) was obtained 
at the Lower Falls, Leura, in which site the shrub ‘ only grows where it can 
c.ilch the drips from the falls ’. 

The remarkable nature of the habitat, recalling that of certain 
Hymenophyllaceae in tropical forests, caused me to e.vaminc the structure 
of the tvood and leaves, in the hope of discovering a conifer truly hygro- 
phytic in structure. 


rr. The Wood. 

In its construction the wood of the stem by no means suggests 
a hygrophyte. In the thickest stem available the diameter was mm., 
yet the number of annual rings present was thirteen. The radial thickness 
of each annual ring was therefore 0-173 mm., and thus represented 144 
annual rings to the inch radius. The thickness of the annual rings increased 
outwards from the first to the tenth, but decreased in the remaining three 
nngs ; it is therefore probable that the stem had passed its maximum rate 
of growth in radial thickness. 

All the tracheides of the secondary wood are thick-walled, and recall 
those forming the summer-wood (autumn-wood) of such a conifer as Pivus 

lAnnals of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXVIII. April, 1916.1 
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sylvestris, especially as their lumina are narrow. But the inmost tracheidcs 
often exactly one series, of the annual ring show wider cavities than else- 
where, and thus represent a microscopically thin ‘ pore-zone ' of spring- 
wood. 

The bordered pits of the tracheides are mainly on the radial walls 
where they are by no means abundant, being uniseriate even in the 
spring-wood ; their fusiform apertures arc spirally directed, and in the 
summer-wood exceed in length the diameter of the chamber. Bordered 
pits also occur on the tangential walls, more especially of tracheidcs 
forming the outer boundary of the annual ring. 

The medullary rays arc all iini.seriatc and remarkable for their shallow- 
ness, being usually only i to 4, occasionally 3, cells in height. They consist 
.solely of thin-wallcd parenchyma, in the lateral radial walls of which the 
pita are nearly equal to the height of the cell, or each ])it of such a kind is 
replaced bj- two superposed ones. 

The Leaf. 

The leaf is xcrophytic in structure. In the first place the epidermis has 
a thick cuticle and otherwise thick walls, while the stomata are sunken. 
Secondly, there is a single layer of thick-walled hypoderma, which is 
continuous except within the stomatic apertures. 

Contrasting with this tt^umentary system is the very loose green 
tissue lying within and simulating palisade-parenchyma though excavated 
by a large intercellular system. 

The centre of the leaf is occupied by a strand that is denser in .structure, 
e.xcept that it includes a large median ventral resin-duct. The feature 
worthy of special note is the extensive development of the transfusion-tissue 
in comparison with the puny xylem proper. 

The stomata are restricted to the upper face of the leaf, where they are 
ranged in several longitudinal rows. In each row the successive stomata arc 
mostly separated merely by a single short epidermal cell, but nearer the 
ends of such a row these single .short cells become replaced by longer ones, 
or by only two or several cells. The longitudinal rows of .stomata are 
separated laterally from one another by only two lines of epidermal cells. 

The communication of the stoma with the internal atmosphere of the 
leaf is sharply limited. For within each stoma the gap not only in the 
thick-walled hypoderma, but also in the mesophyll lying within, is very 
small ; indeed the interruption in the latter tissue is limited to the local 
separation of either two or three cells, which, in surface section, bound 
an intercellular space whose oval outline approximately coincides with the 
periphery of the guard-cells. 

The hypoderma at certain isolated spots, in transverse section, is 
as much as three cells in thickness. 
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The green tissue immediately within the hypoderma deviates from 
typical palisade-parenchyma as regards both shape and orientation of the 
cells and dimensions of the intercellular spaces. The general design of this 
loose tissue is that of two layers of elongated cells, simulating palisade-cells, 
and stretching between the hypoderma and the central strand of the leaf. 
These cells, and particularly those forming the outer layer, are mainly 
perpendicular to the leaf-surface, but those radiating from the central strand 
towards the lateral angles (in transverse section) deviate from this design so 
rrreatly that in the angles they are actually tangential to the local curved 
surface. The cells forming the outer green layer frequently are lobed either 



Transverse secliyn of leaf of Pherosphaera Fit:gtrahU (.Tightly diagrammatic}. 


laterally or basally, or have dilated bases ; this is especially the case within 
the upper face of the leaf, so that here in transverse section a number 
of structures may be seen that apparently are short cells but really are the 
basal portions of long cells. The green cells of the outer series attain their 
maximum length towards the upper face of the leaf. 

The cells forming the inner layer of pali.sadc-likc tissue on reaching the 
central strand may bend so that their inner portions run parallel to the 
length of the leaf and thus contribute to the outermost layer of the central 
strand : such cells consequently lose their palisade-like form, and in 
transverse section are liable to be mistaken for tissue confined to the central 
strand. 

The cells forming the outermost layer of the central strand contain 
chlorophyll, are elongated in the direction of the leaf-a.xis, and may emit 
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lateral lobes that serve to connect them with th? surrounding tissue. Thus 
there is no absolute distinction between the cells of this layer and of the 
inner palisade-like layer. 

The remainder of the central strand is composed of : 

(1) parenchyma ; 

(2) the single median ventral resin-duct, showing a double epithelimi] ; 

(3) phloem ; 

(4) xylem, with transfusion tissue. 

It was impossible to observe the minute details in the histology on the 
phloem in the dried herbarium material alone available. 

The transfusion-tissue (U. in the illustration) in transverse section e-xtends 
from the feeble xylem in the form of two wings, which ascend towards the 
upper face and sometimes curl inwards at the outer edges, which may almost 
meet in the middle line. The transfusion cells may extend to the outermost 
layer of the strand. In width of lumen they increase from within outwards ; 
while in length they vary from long narrow tubes to short cells whose length 
scarcely exceeds the breadth. 


CONCI.USIONS. 

P-hcrosphacni Fitzgeraldi recalls familiar European shrubs and trees 
growing in peat-bogs, at alpine altitudes, or in arctic regions, both as 
regards the construction of its leaves, including the xcrophytic epidermis 
and hypoderma associated with very loose mesophyll, and as regards 
the narrowness of the annual rings. While the dominance of thick-walled 
tracheides in the stem is paralleled by similar tendencies in species of Pinm, 
Larix, and Picea when grown at considerable altitudes in Europe, yet the 
structure of the leaves is not widely different in design from that displayed 
by various species of Pinus and juniperus of more low-lying sites. 

The cause of these anatomical features of Pherosphaera PiizgerMi, 
which can grow in a soaking habitat, demands local investigation. Al- 
though the Tasntanian species Is described as an alpine shrub, such docs 
not appear to be the case with this species. E'or Ur. Stapf points out that 
the highest parts of the Blue Mountains, where the plant grows, arc clad 
with Eucalypti, and that the Katoomba plateau (where the specimen 
described in Hooker’s ‘ leones Blantarum ’ was obtained) has a general 
elevation of 3,000 to 3,300 ft. 
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1 . Introduction. 


pUYLLOGLOSSUM Brummo/idti w^s described for the first time in 
1843 by Kunze, who regarded the genus as occupying a position 
intermediate between the Lycopodiaceae and the Ophioglossaceae, its 
siippoiied affinity with the latter family being founded on a superficial 
resemblance in habit to Ophiaglossttm Bcrgiaiiium} The following year 
Roeper associated Phylloglossum with the Lycopodiaceae, and in that 
family it has been placed by all later writers.^ 

While the anatomy and general structure have been dealt with by 
Mettenius,^ Bertrand,* and Bower;’ no satisfactory conclusion has been 
reached in regard to the morphology of its annual tuber. Mettenius com- 
pared the yearly tuber with that of Orchis and the dropper of Tiilipa, but, 
on the ground that these organs arc structurally different, he maintained 
that the comparison was of little use. Bertrand described the anatomy 
oi Phylloglossum in great detail, but he left the problem of the morphology 
of its tuber unsolved. Bower followed Treub in comparing the yearly 


’ Kunze : But. Zeit., 18+3. ^ Koeper: Zur Flora Mccklenburgs, ii, 1844. 

^ Mettenius : Pot. Zeit., 1867. 

* Bertrand : Arch. bot. du Nord de la France, Nos. 30-34, 1884. 

® Bower; Phil. Tr.ins., 1S86. 

[Annals of Botany, Vot. XXX. No. CXVllL April,i9i6.] 
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growth of Phylloglossum with the embryonic form of Lycopodimn ccnuiuni 
noting a resemblance between the tuber of the former, and the ‘ p^tQ 
corm ’ of the latter.^ His conception of Phylloglossum as ‘ a permanently 
embryonic form of Lycopod ’ received wide acceptance.^ 

Wernham, drawing an analogy between the tuber of Phylloglossum jnj 
the droppers of certain Monocotyledonous plants, suggested that like 
it is partly foliar and partly axial. His investigation, however, was limited 
to two specimens.^ 

The morphology of the annual tuber of Phylloglossum is, then, an open 
question. Moreover, such solutions of the problem as have been put 
forward are hypothetical, and based on analogy rather than on a strict 
examination of anatomical structure. Since ‘ the question of the position 
of Phylloglossum chiefly turns upon the view we take of its annual tuber and 
its protophylls,' ■* it is of exceptional importance that its morphology be 
understood. When, therefore, by the kindness of Professor Benson a quan. 
tity of material was placed at my disposal, I decided to discover if a 
re-investigation of its anatomy might not throw light on the problem 
of its morphology. The result of this work is set forth in the present 
paper. 

II. Macroscopic Structurk. 

The general features of a fertile plant of Phylloglossum, at a stage 
previous to spore-dispersal, may be seen from Fig. i. This figure was 
drawn from a specimen about high, bearing above the level of the ground 
five long tapering leaves, and a smooth cylindrical axis (!') terminating 
in a compact strobilus (s) ; while unbranched, horizontally running roots (R) 
and two tuberous bodies are buried in the substratum. The shorter and iuoie 
slender tuber, /, belongs to the growth of the present year, the other ; T, dates 
from the previous season. The former, at the age figured, appears as 
a smooth exogenous outgrowth about long, and slightly swollen at the 
free end, in which may be seen the outline of an enclosed bud, b. The 
tuber is an organ of perennation ; it is set free at the end of the season by 
the decay of other parts of the plant, and after a period of rest germinates, 
the activities of the enclosed bud producing roots, leaves, frequently a cone, 
and always another tuber. These organs constitute the yearly growth of 
the plant. All that remains of the growth of the previous season is the torn 
sheath, sh, of the old tuber. 

The general structure of Phylloglossum will be clearer, if reference 
be made here to the research of Profes.sor Bower on the germination oi 

' Treub : Ann. Jard. Buit., vol. 8, 1889-90. 

^ Bor Bower’s more recent views, see Presidential Address to Section K (Botany), British Associa- 
tion, Australia, 1914. 

• Wernham: Ann. of Bot., vol, xxiv, 19U, p, .>35. 


* Bower : loc. cit., J914, p- 
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perennating tubers, by means of which he was able to trace the development 
of a new tuber, and the origin of the bud enclosed in its free end.' A new 
tuber appears first as a projecting mass of tissue with the growing point 
situated in a depression in the centre. The growing point, however, <ioes 
not long maintain its central position, becoming first sunk, and then inverted 
owing to the rapid and unequal growth of surrounding tissue. Finally, it 
takes the form of a conical mass of meristematic tissue at the base of 
a narrow channel. This channel, although less distinct in older specimens, 
never becomes completely obliterated. Its position can generally be recog- 
nized, at least in transverse sections of a 
tuber, by the smaller cells which surround 
it. It had earlier been observed by Bertrand, 
and called the ‘ canal de Braun 

This protected position of the bud, and 
the fact that by intercalary growth it is carried 
some distance into the substratum, are fea- 
tures showing a marked specialization for a 
gcophytic habit. The tuber can, however, 
be regarded also as a means of vegetative 
propagation, since more than one may be 
formed during the season." 

In the course of this investigation two 
different collections of material were ex- 
amined-^the one which I owe to the kindness 
of Professor F. E. Weiss was obtained from 
Xew Zealand, the other was made in South- r 
W est Australia by Professor Benson in mid- .sn 
winter, August 3, 1914. This collection 
consisted of over one hundred plants, about 
one-third of which were fertile, showing 
features similar to those of the specimen 
figured. Many of the sterile plants were very young, bearing only one or 
two leaves, but, like the fertile plants, each possessed one new tuber. The 
Xew Zealand specimens had evidently been collected later in the season, 
and, moreover, they were on the whole better developed plants. Five were 
exceptionally interesting in that each possessed two new tubers. These 
plants had been set aside by Professor Weiss for further investigation, and 
were with great generosity handed over to me. , 

‘ Uowet: loc. dt., lS86. ' tfcrlraud : loc. cit, 1SS4. 

’ Thomas ; Proc. Roy. Soc., 1901-2, p, 290. 
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III. General Morphology of the Turer. 

The tuber of Phylloglossum has in turn been compared with the 
adventitious buds borne on the roots of Ophioglosstim} the tuber of Onhh} 
the droppers of certain Monocotyledons, “ and the ‘ protocorm ’ of /, 
ceruHum} 

The present paper seeks to bring forward anatomical data which throw 
new light upon the morphology of this plant. It is suggested that Pkylk. 
glossum is derived from some Lycopod possessing a branched vegetative 
system, which has become reduced and specialized in the adoption of 
a geophytic habit. The sharply defined pedicillate cone and the specialized 
storage tuber are advanced characters, and the juxtaposition of these with 
the frequent occurrence of feebly developed leaves and the absence of 
phloem from the stem is evidence that Phylloglossum is a reduced form. 
Examples of branching in Phylloglossum have hitherto been limited to 
a few isolated cases of dichotomy of the slrobilus, but, as a result of 
ait anatomical study, it is believed that branching occurs at least once in the 
yearly growth of every fertile plant, namely, on the formation of its annual 
tuber. 

The details in vascular anatomy, upon which this view is based, will be 
dealt with under the following heads : 

(rr) Stelar anatomy of a large fertile plant. 

(b) Origin, form, and course of the tuber stele in fertile plants. 

(f) Leaves connected with the tuber stele. 

IV. V.tscuL.tR Anatomy of Eertile Pl.vnts. 

(a) The Stelar Anatomy of a large Fertile Plant. 

Considered generally, the most striking features in the internal 
anatomy of Phylloglossum are the frequently niedullated protostele, the 
mesarch position of the protoxylem, and the marked .degradation o( 
vascular tissue. The last point is illustrated by the almost complete 
absence of phloem, the breakdown of the protoxylem in the leaf-traces 
and in the stem, and the frequent occurrence of weakly formed traclicidcs. 

In Phylloglossum the plan of the stele depends largely on the size 
of the plant and the number and position of tubers, leaves, and roots, 
and it is therefore not easy to give a general description. If /’/zj*- 
glosstim be a form which has suffered reduction relatively recent m 
descent, the largest and best developed sjiecimens would be those m 
which the more primitive features might be expected to occur. It 's 

> van Tieghem ; Kecheiches sut k symetlie dc structure des planles vasuulaires. l-Sp. 

! Mettcuius ; loc. cit., 1867. * Wernhani : lot. cit., I ill 2 . 

* 'I'reub ; loc. cit., 
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for this reason that a description of the best differentiated plant avail- 
able is given first. 

The plant in question is shown in Fig. 2, a. It bears on one side 
a large new tuber above which is situated a leaf, si, somewhat shorter 
than the normal leaves of the plant (see p. 326). On the opposite side, 
nvo small protuberances may be distinguished, one of which represents 
an abortive tuber, the other, rl, a much reduced leaf. The fact that 
there is in this plant an attempt to form a second new tuber will be 
dealt with later (p. 328); the importance of the plant in the present con- 
nexion iics in the anatomy of the well-developed tuber and its relation 
to the stele of the main axis. Before dealing with this, the general plan 
of the stele must be mentioned. 

At the base of a fertile plant the entering root-strands unite to 
form a medullated protostele, which, interrupted by frequent small gaps, 



passes into the peduncle of the cone, and by repeated division supplies 
the sporophylls. The vascular supply of the new tuber is given off but 
a short distance above the level of the roots. The leaf-traces, which 
consist of a single mcsarch strand of xylem, are often given off so near 
the base of the plant that tliey arc in direct connexion with the root- 
strands, 

The structure of the present specimen will be clearer if sections are 
described, proceeding upwards from the base of the plant. In Fig. 3, 
sects. 9, 8, and 7 (drawn with the Abbe camera), the entering root- 
strands are seen to unite to form the main stele, which consists, at this 
level, of anastomosing meristelcs arranged round a central mass of paren- 
diyma. In sect. 6, in po.sition corresponding to the large central stele 
of previous sections, two steles are cut across, one consisting of a number 
of meristelcs arranged roughly along two sides of a square, the other, 
'1 compact, medullated mass of xylem, with a well-marked gap, g, on 
the inner side. Both steles are associated with the exit of leaf-traces ; in 
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the smaller stele one passes off from each edge of the gap. This stele 
is also connected with the vascular supply of a root. In the same sec. 
tion (sect. 6) the strand of the tuber, /, is seen, closely associated wit], 



Fig. 3. 


the compact central stele. Higher up the two are united, forming a s^oli 
mass of xylem, which is surrounded by the three leaf-traces, whic 
emerged lower down, and a fourth, which is just being given off (sect, i 
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III higher sections this solid mass of xylem decreases rapidly in size 
(sect. 4)> finally dies out (sects. 3 and j). 

The bearing of these facts on the relation of the tuber to the main 
jxis is clear from the vertical plan of the stele given in Fig. 4, a, which 
shows the relative position of the sections just described. On the right- 
hand side of the diagram is a large tuber, the stele of which makes a 




Fig. 4. 


sharp upward bend before passing out and down the shaft of the tuber. 
The result is that sections below the bend cut the tuber stele in two 
places (sect. 6), while sections at a higher level cut the bend itself, and, 
therefore, show but a single mass of xylem (sects. 5 and 4). The collec- 
tion of isolated tracheides in sect. 3 represents the highest part of the bend. 

The most important' features in the stelar anatomy of the plant 
considered may be summed up as follows : At the base of the plant 
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a medullated stele divides, each daughter stele showing a gap on the 
inner surface.’ The smaller daughter stele, making a sharp bend, sup. 
plies the new' tuber. The original gap is not continued over the bend, 
but it appears as the stele of the tuber passes out, giving it a charac- 
teristic U-fo'"*- the tuber stele sev'eral leaf-traces pass out, con- 

structed as those which arise from the main axis, and supplying loaves 
which number among those of the yearly growth. 

The origin of the tuber stele from the stem, its structure, and its 
connexion with leaf-traces, point to one conclusion, namely, that it is 
morphologically a branch. In the following pages it will be seen if these 
features are .sufficiently constant in fertile plants to justify this view, 

[b) The Origin, Course, and Form of the Tuber Stele in Fertile Plants. 

In the preceding section of this paper a plant was described, which is 
to a certain extent unique, at least in the material upon which this investi- 
gation was made, Its singularity consists, not so much in any particular 
feature, as in the fact that it combines several features of supreme impor- 
tance in a morphological study. The aim of the present section is an 
examination of these features as they occur in other fertile plants. 

Owing to the diversity in stelar anatomy which fertile plants show, it 
seems best to begin with a brief description of the tuber stele and its relation 
to the main axis in three distinct cases. 

Fig. 5 gives a series of transverse .sections of a large fertile plant with 
a single new tuber. Sect, i, through the base of the peduncle, .shows the 
stele as an almost continuous ring of xylem surrounding a relatively lar^c 
pith. In sect. 2 this ring possesses a very distinct break at one side, the 
xylem being somewhat horseshoe-shaped, with cortex and medulla con- 
tinuous through the gap. In the cortex facing this gap are three leaf- 
traces, which later become connected by tracheides with one another and 
with the edges of the gap (sect. 3), with the result that a tube of xylem 
is again formed of diameter nearly twice that of t,he ring, seen in a higher 
section. This tubular condition lasts for one or two sections only, as the 
stele divides to form two arcs of xylem, one of which supplies the tuber, 
while the other breaks up to form the root-strands (sects. 4, 5, and d) 
It is important to note that the arc which passes out into the tuber is that 
connected above with the three leaf-traces already mentioned. 

The origin of the vascular supply to the tuber in this plant resembles, 
in several respects, that of the stunted tuber now to be described. Wc 
find, as before, at the base of the peduncle a ring of xylem, in which only 
small gaps occur (Fig. 3, sect. 1). Lower down a break appears on one 
side of the stele, giving it a horseshoe form in cross-section (sect. a). Later 

* Cr. the gaps ocenning at each dichotomy of the .axis in members of the LepidodendieKi 
which possess medollated steles. 
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this gap is closed, in this case by xylem, which appears between the edges 
of the gap and connects the stele with a single leaf-trace (sects. 3 and 4), 
It is this part of the stele which supplies the strand for the new tuber. The 
difference between the tuber strands, as they leave the stele in the t«o 
plants, depends partly on the fact that the tuber is far better developed in 
the one case than in the other. Whereas, in the plant with a single tuber, 
the stele divides almost equally, in the plant now under consideration only 
a relatively small mass of xylem passes out to the stunted tuber. A 
difference in form may also be noted, the stele of the stunted tuber being 
from the first a compact strand of xylem with a small core of enclosed 
parenchyma. 

The stele of one more fertile plant has yet to be described, since it is, 
perhaps, more typical of the smaller fertile plants in which the vascular 
tissue is less well developed. The plant in question possessed a cone, .six 
leaves, and a somewhat slender new tuber. At the base of the peduncle 
two separate strands of xylem are found instead of a hollow cylinder a.s in 
larger plants. Lower down these increase in size, and a third .strand 
appears, connected with a leaf-trace which joins the stele relatively early. 
The stele now shows a form roughly comparable with the horseshoe- 
shaped stele found at a corresponding level in larger plants, but it is less 
striking since the stele in the peduncle is already interrupted by large 
gaps.' In this plant no leaf-traces are connected with the vascular supply 
of the tuber. It arises from the medullated stele as a small arc of xylem, 
and, as it pa.s.ses down the shaft of the tuber, it early becomes a slender 
eyliudrical strand. 

In two of the three plants just described, a distinct break in the stele 
of the main axis was observed immediately above the point at which the 
strand of the new tuber is given off. Though less conspicuous in the 
smaller fertile plants, owing to the weaker development of the stele, this 
break was found in eleven of the twelve cases examined, while the one 
.specimen in which a gap was not found .showed a thinning of the xylem in 
a corresponding position. Although this gap generally extends for a very 
short distance, the .sections in which it docs occur present a most charac- 
teristic appearance, and one which has been noted by previous workers. 
Thus Wemham concludes that the ‘ noticeable (J-form of the upper part of 
the stem is, perhaps, the most striking feature’,* while Jeffrey describes 
Phylloglossum as having ‘a tubular stele, which, in the lower tuberous 
portion of the stem, constitutes in cross-section an almost continuous horse- 
shoe of xylem ’. He states also that ‘the opening in the horseshoe corre- 
sponds to the outgoing strand, which passes into the resting tuber 

' The stelar gaps of PhyUo^oimm are not regarded as foliar gaps, Ihongh sometimes fomid m 
apparent connexion with leaf- traces (Jeffrey. Itot. Gaa., vol. jlvi, 1908, p. 345). 

2 Wt-rnham : loc, cil., p. .^38. ^ JtlTicy : Iw. cit. , p, 244. 
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The fact that a gap is caused in the main stele by the exit of the 
vascular strand of the tuber has been used as evidence for regarding the 
tuber of fertile plants as morphologically a branch (p. 332). It is therefore 
of the greatest importance to find that the gap is such a characteristic 
feature in the anatomy of fertile plants.' 

Other evidence was found in the fact that the tuber stele of the plant 
frst described makes a sharp bend as it passes out, thus suggesting such 
3 change in the direction of growth of the organ as the branch theory of its 
morphology would involve (Fig. 4, A, /). In the majority of fertile plants 
this is not the case, for the tuber strand follows, almost as soon as it is free, 
a direct downward course, but stelar tissue is sometimes found above the 
level at which the tuber stele is given off (Fig. 5, sects. 3 and 3), and 
loubtless represents the definite bend seen in a better-differentiated plant. 
That the difference is chiefly one of degree may be seen by comparing the 
arge tuber of Fig. 4, A, with the left-hand tuber of Fig. 4, ti. 

In this connexion it is also important to note in Fig. 5 how the form 
)f the tuber stele changes as it passes out. When first free, it consists in 
:ioss-section of a horseshoe-shaped mass of xylem, with the arms of the 
wr-teshoe turned towards the main stele (sect. 4), but by the time it enters 
;he shaft of the tuber (sect. 6). the curvature is in the opposite direction. 
The two positions of the gap in this single strand correspond to the two 
japs seen in Fig. 3, sect, d, where the stele of the tuber is cut in two places 
below the bend. We have, therefore, additional evidence that the tuber is 
in organ which, in the course of specialization, has made a definite change 
in its direction of growth. It is interesting that features similar to the 
above are shown by the steles of several other well-developed tubers. 

Before leaving the subject of the course of the tuber stele, reference 
should be made to its behaviour as it traverses the shaft of the tuber. Not 
infrequently the tuber stele diminishes rapidly to a slender strand of 
tracheides, and dies out before the swollen end of the tuber is reached. In 
the larger specimens, on the other hand, the horseshoe form of the stele 
may be retained until it nears the swollen region, where it breaks up to 
form several separate strands. By further subdivision the tuber stele 
forms an irregular sheath of tracheides in the tissue surrounding the bud 
of the storage tuber.^ These tracheides, which are little lignified and 
difficult to distinguish from the cells of the ground tissue, die out before 
the base of the bud is reached. Their presence in the largest tubers is 

‘ The possibility of the gap being foliar, which was suggested by Wemham, is readered still 
lea probable by recent work, which dissociates very completely the Ophioglossaceae from the 
L^topoejs. Tmesipieris, eveo if the stelar gaps are foliar, which is doubtful, is more commonly 
leiirded now as showing Sphenopsid rather than Lycopsid alliance. Moreover, the * organe de 
Mettenius which Wernham suggests may be the vestige of a megaphyllous leaf U in reality a stage 
1 the reduction of one of the normal leaves of the plant (p. 326). 

* This sheath of tracheides was described and figured by Bertrand, loc. ciL, 1885. 

Z 
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doubtless connected with the need for a more abundant water-supply 
The more primitive features of the tuber would not be looked for in the 
long shaft of the tuber, which is clearly an adaptation to a geophytic 
habit, but in that part of the tuber most closely connected with the 
main axis. Such features have already been found in the origin of the 
tuber stele, and others will be dealt with in the following section. 


c. Leaves connected with the New Tuber. 

Mettenius, in his memoir of Phylloglossum, describes a small tongue- 
shaped body, frequently found above the new tuber. This structure he 
regards as an atrophied leaf, since, in his material, it was connected by 
transitional forms with the normal leaves of the plant. ^ A similar body 
was observed by Bertrand, and named the ‘ organe de Mettenius ’, but his 
material showed none of the stages which led Mettenius to his conclusion.® 
Bower, however, states that, in several of the mature plants he examined, 
a leaf placed above the new tuber was frequently smaller than the others, 
and he suggests that it corresponds to those structures observed in a similar 
position by earlier writers.® 

The aim of this section of the paper is twofold ; in the fii'st place, to 
confirm the work of Mettenius by showing that the organ which bears his 
name is indeed a reduced leaf, and, secondly, to show how some of the 
lower leaves of the plant are connected with the new tuber. 

The general structure of the tuber, the bud of which is sunk at the 
base of a narrow channel, has already been described (p. 3^7)' The mouth 
of this channel is situated on the outer surface of the tuber, often at the 
base of a small hump of tissue borne in the angle between the new tuber 
and the peduncle of the cone. In some cases this hump of tissue can only 
be observed in a microscopic examination (Fig. 4, B, r.l.), in others it may 
be seen with the naked eye or with a lens, and recalls then the tongue- 
shaped body described by Mettenius and Bertrand (Fig. 3, f./.). A vascular 
supply is generally found, consisting of a slender strand of tracheides, which 
dies out before the tip of the organ is reached (Fig. 5, sect, i, r.l, and 
Fig. 3, sect. i). Occasionally, in place of this tongue-shaped structure 
a small but otherwise normal leaf is found, the ‘ supernumerary leaf d 
Professor Bower. Such a leaf is shown in Fig. a, a, s.l., and appears in 
section in Fig. 3, sect. i. A complete series of transitional forms connects 
such leaves with the various structures described above, and there is 
no doubt that all are merely stages in the reduction of one of the normal 
leaves of the plant. 

* Mettenius : loc. cit., p. 99. * Bertnnd : loc. cU., 18S5. 

* Rower : loc. cit, 1886, p. 670. 
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The occurrence of a stunted leaf in such a position is explained by its 
connexion with the tuber. Earlier in this paper (p. 334) reference was made 
to the fact that a leaf-trace, travelling in the cortex opposite the ramular 
gap, was connected with the stele of the tuber. Such a leaf-trace may 
belong to a normal leaf, or to a leaf in one of the stages of reduction just 
nientioned. So constant is this feature in fertile plants, that of fifteen 
tubers examined, only four were found unconnected with any leaf, and 
these were borne by small plants with relatively few leaves. Moreover, 
j tuber is frequently found bearing more than one leaf, as in the plant of 
Fig- 5 : where the steles of two normal leaves and one which is much 
stunted are connected with the stele of the new tuber. Plant d, sketched 
in Fig. 2, was conspicuous both for the number of its leaves and for the fact 
that they were arranged unequally round the axis of the cone. It was 
found that from one tuber five leaf-traces were given off, from the other 
only two. 

The leaf-traces are generally given off from the base of the tuber stele, 
that is, from the part near the parent axis, where the more primitive 
characters are likely to occur (p. 336), but in one case a small vestigial 
strand passed off from the tuber stele at some distance down the shaft 
(Fig. 4 , B, fJ.). 

The fact that leaf-strands pass off from the stele of the storage tuber, 
some of them supplying leaves which are quite indistinguishable from those 
borne by the main axis, confirms the view that the tuber of Phylloglossum 
is a specialized branch. Moreover, the stunted growth of certain leaves 
may be correlated with this specialization, since imperfectly developed 
leaves are always those connected with a storage tuber. 

V. VA.SCULAR ANATO.MY OF STERILE pL.tNTS. 

The resting tubers of Phylloglossum always produce, on germination, 
one or more roots, a tuft of the characteristic cuneiform leaves, and a new 
storage tuber, but the spore-producing part of the plant may be absent. In 
these plants some of the leaves on the side from which the tuber is given off 
may be reduced, but the different stages in reduction obseiwed in fertile 
plants were not all found. No sterile plant with a second new tuber has 
been recorded. 

Serial transverse sections of a sterile plant show, in general, the 
following stelar structure : At the base of the plant the entering root- 
strands unite with the small strand of the tuber to form a stele, consisting 
of a core of xylem, which seldom shows a definite medulla. From this 
stele leaf-traces are given off, each consisting, as in fertile plants, of a single 
mesarch strand of xylem. As the leaf-traces pass into the cortex the 
stem stele diminishes in size, breaks up, and, before the leaf-bases are free. 
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completely disappears. This appareot disintegration and dying out of the 
upper part of the stele in sterile plants is the most striking feature in their 
anatomy, and one demanding an explanation. Earlier in this paper 
(p. 321) a plant was described in which the stele of a storage tuber made 
a sharp upward bend as it passed out, and this bend was taken as indicating 
a change in direction of growth. It may be noted that sections through 
this bend correspond very closely with transverse sections taken at a certain 
level in sterile plants, and the apparent dying out of the upper part of the 
stele in these plants may be due to a sharp bend in the axis. If this be so, 
sterile plants must consist of a slender unbranched axis, which bends over 
and forms the annual storage tuber. In support of this is the fact that 
Professor Bower, working on the ontogeny of the yearly growth of .sterile 
tubers, identified the growing point of the new tuber with the apex of the 
stem itself.* 

In the largest sterile plant examined, the course of the stele is some- 
what different from that described above, the chief difference being that it 
is for a short distance medullated, as are the steles of fertile plants, and the 
tuber strand, as it passes out, assumes the characteristic U-form. More- 
over, the medullated stele shows a break which, corresponding in position 
to the tuber stele, recalls the ramular gap of fertile plants. The upper part 
of the stele is, however, apparently Io.st among the leaf-traces as in other 
sterile plants. 

The U-form of the tuber stele, and the break which occurs in the stem 
stele above the level of its exit, are difficult to bring into line with the con- 
ception of sterile plants suggested above. They are explained, however, 
if, on analogy with fertile plants, it be assumed that branching has occurred 
on the formation of the new tuber, but that here the fertile branch has been 
arrested early in its development. It seems probable, therefore, that two 
conditions may exist in sterile plants : that a sterile plant may consist 
either of a simple axis, concerned only with the formation of a storags 
organ, or of an axis which has divided, one branch forming a tuber, the 
other being completely abortive, thus representing a condition intermediate 
between the small sterile and the simple fertile plants. In cither case the 
anatomy of sterile plants bears out the conclusion that the tuber of PhyU<i- 
glossuvi is the specialized terminal part of a leafy axis. 

VI. Branching in Peiylloglossum. 

Phylloglossum has hitherto been regarded as a typically unbranched 
form of Lycopod, the rare cases of branching which have been recorded 
being restricted to the cone-bearing axis. Professor Thomas states that 

^ Bower : loc. cit., i886. 

* ‘ Simple ’ here refers to fertile plants with a single new tuber in which the axis U, therefore, 
only once branched. 
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about one plant in 3,ocx3 may possess a forked strobilus, the two arms being 
equally developed.* 

If, however, we hold that the tuber is morphologically a branch, 
branching in Phylloglossum can no longer be regarded as a rare occurrence, 
since it happens at least once in the yearly growth of every fertile plant. 
Moreover, the New Zealand form not infrequently produces more than one 
new tuber during the season, and in such cases two acts of branching must 
have occurred. “ 

When two new tubers are formed they may arise on opposite sides of 
the plant, with the old tubers between them (Fig. 2, b), or near together on 
the same side (Fig. 2, c). In this case the habit of the plant suggests that 
the two tubers are the result of a dichotomy, and this is supported by its 
stelar structure. A medullated stele is found iii the peduncle, and is later 
interrupted by a gap, below which, on the same side of the plant, a curved 
band of xylem passes out into the cortex. So far there is close agreement 
with the stele of a fertile plant with one new tuber: the difference lies in the 
behaviour of the branch stele. Whereas it normally passes, with some 
modification in form, down the shaft of a single tuber, in the plant now 
under discussion it gives rise to two smaller strands, and thus supplies two 
tubers. The daughter steles are slender strands, showing no characteristic 
gaps, since the division takes place when the original stele is an irregular 
curved band of xylem. The duplication of tubers in this way is consistent 
with the conception of the tuber as a specialized part of the axis, and 
affords an example of double branching in Phylloglossum. 

Double branching also occurs in the axis of plants bearing a new tuber 
on two opposite sides. The anatomy of one of the three plants showing 
this feature has been fully described (p. 31H), and, since the others agree 
with it in general structure, it is not necessary to do more than refer to the 
plan of the stele.^ 

A large stele i.s formed at the base of the plant by the entering root- 
strands. This divides, and the smaller product of the division supplies one 
of the new tubers. The larger of the two steles divides again, a small 
strand passing out to the second new tuber, while a large medullated stele 
passes up the peduncle of the cone. The distance between the two points 
of branching is so short that the tubers may appear to arise at the same 
level. That this is not the case is shown by the stelar anatomy (Figs. 3 
and 4, rt). 

In these plants the new tubers have been formed by two successive 

^ Tliomas : loc. cit. 

“ Tbomas states that, whUe plants with one tuber are still in the majority, two tubers are 
Ireqnently formed. 

® In one case the axis apparently branches twice, but the stele of one new tuber is unconnected 
’^'Ih the vascular tissue of any other part of the plan!. This caji only he regarded as an anomaly 
resulting from the redaction which the phant has suffered in the course of adaptation to its environment. 
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acts of branching at the base of the axis, which finally terminates in a cone, 
In the previous examples the duplication was due to a dichotomy of the 
branch, which more frequently forms a single tuber. 

Thus, not only is branching found occasionally in the strobilus of 
Phylloglossum, but normally in fertile plants on the production of each 
new tuber. It can, therefore, no longer be said that Phyllogtossum is 
characteristically an unbranched form. 

VII. Conclusion. 

The interest which has been manifested in the monotypic genus, 
Phylloglossum, since its discovery in 1843, has centred round its most 
characteristic feature, the annual storage tuber. 

Treub saw in it a resemblance to the organ of L. cernuum, which he 
designated a ‘ protocorm,’ regarding it as of phylogenetic significance.' In 
this way he initiated a confusion which has been at the base of our difficulty 
in interpreting the true morphology of Phylloglossum. 

With the increase of detailed knowledge of the embryogeny of 
Lycopods, the inconstancy of the ' protocorm ’ has been more fully realized, 
and opinion as to its primitive nature has been modified, the present 
tendency being to regard it as an ‘ opportunist local swelling ', of phy.sio- 
logical rather than of phylogenetic significance.^ 

This new conception of the ‘protocorm’ has not, however, helped to 
elucidate the problem of the morphology of Phylloglossum, if the old com- 
parison with the embryo ofi. cernuum still be made. Except inasmuch 
as both the ‘ protocorm ’ of cernuum and the tuber of Phylloglossum are 
manifestations of the tendency to local swellings seen throughout the 
family, the resemblance between them is purely superficial. 

The present work, by detailed anatomical investigation, has shown 
that the tuber of P hylloglossum is a highly specialized leafy axis, the 
terminal bud of which functions both as a means of vegetative reproduction 
and as an organ of perennation. 1 hough different in appearance and 
structure, the tuber of Phylloglossum is comparable with the resting buds of 
L. inundatum and the ‘tubers ’ of certain Indian species of Selaginellal 

The position wliich Phylloglossum has hitherto occupied in the family 
Lycopodiaceae is rendered less isolated, since it can no longer be regarded 
as typically unbranched. On the other liand, the marked geophytic 
specialization, the mesarch character of the xylem, and the medullatioii of 
the stele, together with long established custom, justify the retention of 
separate generic rank. 

' Treub: loc. cil. ^ Bower: loc. cit., 1914. 

* Bancroft, N. : Ann. of Bot., vol. xaviii, 1914, p. 685. 
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1. That the tuber of Phylloglossum is, in fertile plants, a modified 
branch is supported by the following facts ; 

I. A gap is left in the stele of the main axis by the exit of the vascular 
strand of the tuber. 

a. The stele of the tuber often shows a corresponding gap. 

3. The tuber bears leaves, some of which are considerably reduced. 

II. In general, sterile plants consist of a simple axis, the apex of which 
has formed a storage tuber. It is possible that, in the larger specimens, 
branching occurs as in fertile plants, but the arm, which in the latter 
produces a cone, is in sterile plants arrested early in development. 

III. The tuber of P hylloglossutn can no longer be compared with the 
protocorm of Lycopodium ceruuum, but the two genera are brought nearer 
together, since Phylloglossum has proved to be not characteristically an 
unbranched form. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Professor Benson for suggesting this 
work, and for her helpful criticism during the course of the investigation. 
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Introduction. 

QPARTJNA is a small genus of very characteristic grasses, mainly 
natives of the Atlantic seaboard of America, where they are to be 
found abundantly in salt marsh and estuary. Spartina eynosuroidcs, the 
freshwater Cord Grass, penetrates inland to the Missouri River, and in the 
Western States it forms a large part of the grass of sloughs and wet marshes. 
In Europe only four representatives occur, if we regard S. Townsendii and 
5 . Neyrauli as one species. 

S. juncea is restricted to the western portion of the Mediterranean, 
whither it was introduced probably by shipping. Of the other three 
the oldest known is S. stricta, which Stapf regards as undoubtedly indi- 
genous, It has the widest distribution of the European forms, but, not- 
withstanding its long establishment, it is becoming scarce on the south 
coast of Britain owing to the rapid spread of a later species. S. alteraiflora 
was recorded first from the neighbourhood of Ba} onne at the beginning of 
last century, and later it was discovered at the head of Southampton Water, 
down which it spread until its progress was checked by the remaining 
species, 5 . Townsendii, about whose origin and first appearance considerable 
uncertainty exists. 

In his Flora of Hampshire, published in 1883, Townsend gives the 
first record of this species as 1878, when it was collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Hythe, Southampton Water, by the brothers Groves, who de.scribed 
it shortly afterwards as a distinct species. But there is no doubt that 
it existed earlier, although overlooked, A specimen in the Warner Herba- 
rium at University College, Southampton, collected near Hythe in 1870 and 
iubelied 5 ', stricta, is undoubtedly S. Townsendii. This carries it definitely 

[Annals of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXVUI. April, 1916.] 
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back to that date, but there is reason to believe that it occurred even before 
that time. The older accounts of the Spartan grasses vary much, and 
in Sowerby’s ‘Grasses’ ( 1861 ) the opinion is expressed that the plants of 
5. allerni/lora, collected near Southampton, were so like S. stricta that they 
could not be regarded in any other light than as intermediate varieties 
But 5. stricta is a fairly constant species showing remarkably few varij. 
tions. Therefore the probability is that the doubtful specimens were 
in reality plants of 5. Tosvnsendii, which in many of its characters is inter- 
mediate between S. stricta and 5. alterniflora. Unless the plants were 
examined carefully in situ, and at the flowering season, the appearance 
of this new plant might be overlooked for several years, mixed as it was 
with a very similar species, and growing in places not readily accessible. 
This view would help us to understand better its present extent and 
profusion. 

Townsend’s Spartan grass has been characterized by its phenomenal 
success on the shelving mud banks along the entire western shore of 
Southampton Water, whence it has spread with amazing rapidity over the 
available and suitable mud flats between Selsey Bill and St. Alban’s Head, 
which form the natural boundaries of the sunken valley of the old Frome or 
Solent River. Here the numerous creeks and estuaries, harbours, and salt 
marshes from Poole to Chichester are well protected, while tertiary foima- 
tions have supplied abundant mud. Again, the various stages of the pro- 
gress eastward and westward have been short and favoured by eddying 
currents, which have helped largely in fruit dispersal. On both sides of 
these limits, where chalk ridges reach the sea, there are extensive stretches 
of shingle beach and cliff, broken by few suitable openings, with the result 
that for the time being the natural spread seems checked. 

The value of this grass in fixing and in reclaiming shifting and 
unsightly mud banks has been recognized, and already attempts have been 
made to utilize it. Plants placed in the Medway have made considerable 
progress ; others have also become acclimatized at both Blakeney Point and 
Wells Marsh in Norfolk. More recently the experiment has been extended 
northwards to the mud flats of the Forth and Don mouth. 

At the present time it is the dominant species in the south of England. 
5. stricta survives in a few quiet backwaters, while 5. alternijtora is dis- 
appearing fast before its more vigorous competitor, whose adaptation and 
success may be gauged by a glance across the Spartan beds from Cadland 
to Caishot, or from Lymington Harbour to Hurst Castle Bay. 

It is inevitable that such an extensive and thick vegetation should 
affect the deposition of silt near river mouths, and hence tend towards 
a quicker levelling up. At present there exist no reliable data with regard 
to the rate, but it is hoped that a series of accurate survey measurements 
may be made at different stations along Southampton Water. 
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Apart from its usefulness, the grass presents interesting ecological 
features, and the present study was undertaken in the hope that it would 
throw some light on its adaptation to a life of periodic submersion, as wel 
as form an introduction to a contemplated series of experiments on its 
physiology. The distribution and spread of the plant has been treated 
fully by Stapf, who is still carrying out his observations on its ecology. 

External Morpiiologv. 

Rhizome. Spartan grass owes its power of rapid extension mainly to 
its characteristic rhizomes, which vary in length from a few inches to over 
a foot, rarely exceeding one-quarter inch in diameter. Their length 'is 
dependent for the most part on the type of soil and the available space. 
They travel horizontally through the mud at a depth of from to 4 inches, 
but frequently in the young stages they show positive geotropism and pene- 
trate downwards for a short distance. Near their point of origin they are 
firm, with short hollow intemodes. The greater portion of their length, 
however, is soft and flexible, the whole structure being adapted for pene- 
trating a soft substratum. Short scale leaves are found in the bud stage, 
but the mature rhizome is invested merely by colourless sheaths devoid of 
blade and ligule. After proceeding for a short distance, rooting more 
or less freely at the nodes, the tip turns upwards and gives rise to aerial 
branches. New rhizomes are produced sympodially, and in the early 
stages there is nothing to distinguish them from the aerial shoots, except 
that the latter remain for a longer time within the sheath and are given an 
upward tendency. The creeping axes are shorter in a stony substratum, 
and hence it may also be that the question of the available space plays a part 
in determining the tendency and consequently the ultimate formation of 
culm and rhizome. 

Cnlm. The erect cylindrical aerial axis, covered almost entirely by 
numerous investing leaf-sheaths which enhance its rigidity, reaches a height 
of from 2 to 4 feet. The first shoot arisirrg from the uptur ned rhizome tip 
is usually the dominant one. Secondary culms spring distichously from its 
basal portion. Of these the lower and outer generally grow more quickly, 
checking the development of the higher ones. Only at the margin of the 
clump or belt is it possible for plants to develop all or most of their aerial 
shoots. 

Leaf. The leaves are also distichous. The first three or four are 
practically scales. As soon, however, as the axis rises above the ground 
.short green-tipped blades appear, increasing in size as the stem is ascended, 
until they reach a length of twelve to eighteen inches. The lowest blades 
we thrown off at an early stage, separating at the articulation. This helps 
to distingui.sh this species from 5 . alternijlora, in which the lower blades are 
retained longer and wither gradually. A short soft-celled ligule, tipped 
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with hairs, encircles the stem and prevents water or mud from lodmn 
between it and the sheath. The long smooth pale-green sheath clasps the 
axis firmly, completely surrounding it for the greater part of its length and 
passing into the blade through the pulvinar articulation. The lower blades 
form angles of from 45° to 60“ with the stem, while the upper ones are more 
erect. The angle increases with submersion. During the fall of the tide 
the leaves swing up and down in the surface film until they are suddenly 
released and spring into position. 


The adaxial surface of the blade is increased enormously by ficn, 
forty to fifty ridges and furrows running from just above the pulvinus to the 
apex. These provide an increased assimilatory surface in addition to pro. 
tection for the stomata. The papillae and waxy coating on this surface 
give it a velvety and glaucous appearance. 

Root. The roots are adventitious and divided into two distinct sets. 
One type is long, relatively thick, smooth, and practically devoid of 
branches. This fixing form grows normally to a depth of six to twelve 
inches, serving to anchor the plant firmly in the soft mud. While its root- 
cap is large, root-hairs rarely, if ever, occur. The other type is shorter, 
thinner, and much branched, possessing a poorly developed root-cap and 
vei-y sparse root-hairs on the youngest branches. Generally this latter form 
springs from, and clusters round the basal joints of the aerial axi.s, forming 
a densely woven, horizontal matting which aids largely in transforming the 
soft mud banks into comparatively firm turf. Similar tufts of branched 
roots spring from the rhizome nodes also. Their function is mainly absorp- 
tive. Both kinds of roots frequently show negative geotropism, probably an 
adaptation to the continuous silting. 


AN.tTOMY. 

Epidermis. The adaptation of the plant to alternate aerial and 
aquatic existence is marked by peculiar and special epidermal structures 
wherein it differs from any other grass genus examined. The two most 
striking features are the very distinctive hydathodcs and the forked accessory 
stomatal papillae, both of which are undescribed as far as we can ascertain. 

A distinct waxy coating covers all exposed portions above ground, 
giving the glaucous appearance. . This is most pronounced on the adaxial 
surface of the leaves, where the epidermis is thinner, shows less cutinization, 
and is covered by numerous papillae as in Fig. i, i. These conical or peg- 
like projections also show little cutinization. On the narrow cells of 
the ridges they run along in pairs which frequently become coated over 
in the old fully developed leaves, as in Fig. i, /, pci. This adds to the 
protection of the most exposed portions. The epidermal cells along the 
sides of the grooves are wider, and the number of papillae consequently 
greater. These, however, undergo no change. The papillae aid the waxy 
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coaling in preventing water from adhering to, and wetting the upper 
surface. Their efficiency may be gauged by the fact that leaves, sub- 
merged in the laboratory for more than twenty-four hours, were quite 
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Fig. I. I, Epidermis of tipper surface of leaf-blade, showing simple papillae (/«7 and /a'); 
hydalhode {hy ) ; and si>ecial stomata {sf). 2. Epidermis of abaxial surface with ordinary stoma ; 
pits (/) ; and hair (A). 3. Epidermis of abaxial surface of leaf-sheath immediately below the 
articulation ; silica-cell («) ; saddle-cell 4. Epidermis of articulation region, showing thick- 

wallcd pitted cells with very wavy outline. 5. Radial longitudinal section through 3: nucleus 
beneath silica body (m). 6 . Enlarged surface view of the two types of short cells. 

dry when taken out and shaken slightly. The normal period of natural 
submersion rarely exceeds a few hours. 

The number of variations in the epidermis of different portions of the 
plant are merely changes rung on an essentially simple ground-plan, 
either of long cells alone, or more often of long cells alternating with 
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short ones, singly or in pairs. Their radial walls may be straight, hut 
more frequently they present an undulating margin, most pronounced ij 
positions of great strain like the pulvinar region, as in Fig. i, qiji, 
inner surface of the sheath, protected by being pressed firmly against the 
stem, has thin, straight walls, while the outer epidermis (Fig. i, j andj) 
is coated with a thick development of cuticle. The adaxial surface of 
the blade is cutinized slightly, whereas the abaxial side has a strong 
resistant layer which not only protects the mesophyll, but adds materially 
to the rigidity of the leaf. The poor development of this coating on 
the upper surface is compensated by the protection afforded by the fur- 
rows, and by the curling of the leaves when the water-supply is limited 
or transpiration excessive. 

Long cells. These occur alone only in protected regions like tbe 
inner epidermis of the sheath and along the sides of the leaf-grooves, 
In most other parts they alternate with short cells, and possess strongly 
thickened outer and radial walls with numerous round or elongated pits 
(Fig. I, 2, _j, and 4). Over the articulation between sheath and blade 
the thickening is most pronounced, forming strong radial flanges or girders 
between elongated large pits (Fig. 6). Freedom of movement at this 
point is facilitated by the shortened cells, whose folded fan-like walls 
(Fig. r, 4) are capable of lengthening with a kind of bcllows-action. 

The most interesting of these long cells are the motor-cells (Fig. 4,2, w.c.1, 
which were first described for grasses by Duval-Jouve, who regarded them 
mainly as silica-containing cells, to which he gave the name 'ctUnlu 
btdliformes ’. In Spartina Townsendii they form belts three cells wide 
running along the bottom of the furrows of the blade. They are clear and 
colourless, containing little solid matter but abundant water easily given up. 
While their inner and radial walls are very thin and collenchymatous, their 
outer walls differ only slightly from the adjoining epidermal cells. They arc 
well developed towards the middle of the blade, being much deeper than the 
other cells along the furrows, but towards the margin little difference is seen. 
This accounts for the leaves rolling up completely only when excessive 
drying takes place. 

Short cells. These show greater variation and are of two distinct 
types, one containing no silica or only traces, the other with a relatively 
massive, definitely shaped silica body. The former, which occur singly 
or in pairs between long cells, may be regular, but frequently they 
become saddle-shaped, cruciform, biscuit-shaped, or even dumb-bcll-like 
(Fig. I, SCI). They invariably show less thickening than the adjacent long 
cells, and no pits are present on their outer walls. More interesting, 
however, is the second type containing a distinct silica mass. Each is 
accompanied by a short cork-cell placed always on the side towards the 
base of the plant, and forming a kind of saddle, in the hollow of which 
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the silica-cell lies, partly embraced by the iipcurved ends. This is shown 
in Fig’ -/> wedge-shaped in longitudinal 

sections of the leaf. The blunt end is outwards (Fig. i,/, si) and covered 
by a very thin wall, difficult to distinguish owing to its delicate structure 
and the refraction cf the mass beneath. The silica body occupies the 
greater part of the cell. It is invested by a thin layer of protoplasm and 
blocks the entire upper and wider end of the cell cavity by which its 
outline is determined. It is easily recognizable both by the presence of 
small included air-bubbles, and by its resistance to stains. These cells 
develop from ordinary short, rectangular ones, and are most abundant in 
the upper outer epiderm of thes heath, where, immediately below the 
articulation, they equal the long cells in number. They cease at the point 



Fig. 2 . 1. Surface view of special type of sloina with forked p.apillae (//fl) ; simple papillae 

[/a;. 3. Transverse section throngh swollen vesicular ends of guard cells. 3. Transverse section 
near the middle and tiiickened portion of guard cells (.^r). 


where the break appears later. A few occur along the ridges of the blade 
and on the peduncle, but none have been found on the rhizome, the stem, 
or the first-formed leaves. Their distribution lends strong support to the 
view that they add to the rigidity of the plant, which is aided largely 
by the closely investing leaf-shcaths, on whose outer surface they are most 
numerous. 

Stomata. The stomata belong to the characteristic grass type. The 
walls of the middle portions of the guard cells are so thickened that the 
cavities connecting the swollen ends are reduced to narrow passages, as 
in Fig. 3, j. The slit is slightly longer than these rigid bridges, which 
are carried bodily apart by the swelling of the vascular thin-walled ends 

(Fig. 2, 2). 

The most active stomata are those situated on the adaxial surface of 
Ibe leaf over the loose chlorenchyma, where they are more numerous 
iban in any other part of the plant. There they occur in two, rarely 
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three, close rows on each side of the laminar furrows. These rows (Fig. .j 
are about two cell-widths apart, and almost corresponding distances froij 
the motor-cells forming the bottom of the groove, and the line of hyda- 
thodes nearer the angle of the ridge. The stomata are of exceptional 
interest on account of the unique structure and placing of the papillae on 
the subsidiary cells. The papillose epidermis of this surfac'S has been 
noted already. There are two massive papillae on each subsidiary cell 
placed opposite the end of the stomatal slit (Fig. 2, i and ^). These ex- 
pand at the top into two, three, or more rarely four, short branches which 
are strongly lignified, like the thickened walls of the guard cells. Fre, 
quently there is a simple papilla between them, corresponding to the 
middle of the pore. All bend over the guard cells, forming a fringe round 
and over the stoma as in Fig. 2, 1. 

A small piece of leaf immersed in water showed a tiny air-bubble 
captured by these furcate papillae. Doubtless when the leaves are sub- 
merged the entangled air-bubbles prevent the entrance of water through 
the slits, and in this way the most active stomata are prevented from 
admitting water into the air-spaces at a time when they are open or 
partly so. This apparatus, along with the simple papillae and the waxy 
coating, goes a long way towards an explanation of the plant’s adaptation 
for its dual existence. 

The normal type of stoma occurs sparsely over all chlorenchyma, 
They are abundant on the inner epiderm of the sheath, but then it presses 
so tightly against the stem that no water gains entrance. Although their 
appearance on the rhizome sheaths is more surprising, the absence of chlo- 
rophyll prevents the manufacture of osmotic substances, and consequently 
the guard cells are inert. 

Hydathodes. Hydathodes of a type apparently hitherto undescribed 
take the place of the water pores found in many submerged plants, being 
distributed widely in definite tracts in the active chlorenchyma, usually 
near large water-storing cells. On the upper surface of the leaf they are 
arranged in a row (Figs, i and 4) along each side of the furrow, about two 
or three cell-widths from the ridge angle, and one or two from the upper 
line of stomata. Here the epiderm consists of long cells alone, and the 
hydathodes are placed between every two or three of these in longitudinal 
series. On the abaxial surface of the leaf-blade and sheath they form 
a similar line in the large-celled tissue between the sclerenchyma bands 
over the bundles. They are absent from the rhizome, the invested portion 
of the stem, and the inner surface of the sheath, but occur abundantly 
on peduncles, and even glumes in the more-pronounced assimilatory bands, 
although always near fairly large cells with watery content. They are 
placed invariably between the ends of two long cells which become slightly 
narrower as they approach one another (Fig. 3, /). However, instead 
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of meeting their corners project outwards again and meet the walls of the 
lateral cells, forming a cylindrical cavity whose rim in surface view is very 
thick, with the inner side smooth and circular, while the outer is wavy, 
varied, and even pitted (Fig. 3, /). The hydathodal space is bounded 
therefore partly by four cells, along whose lines of contact are four vertical 
ridges or flange^, with the intermediate portion facing each cell thinner 
walled. 

A transverse section of the leaf shows a flask-shaped organ, as in 
pig. 3, a, with the neck projecting into the epidermal cavity described, and 
the swollen basal portion embedded in the underlying tissue ; a radial 
longitudinal section differs inasmuch as the basal part is elongated and 
boat-shaped, as in Fig. 3, j. The cap portion of the hydathode has a 
distinctly stratified, mucilaginous 
wall, fitting the cavity tightly yet 
free from its walls. Although in 
the adult plant it is usually on 
a level with the surface or slightly 
below it, in the very young stages 
it projects a little distance beyond. 

It rests on a strongly lignified 
and cutinized collar (Fig. 3, 2, c) 
which marks the region where the 
thin-walled swollen base abuts on 
the retreating sloped lower corners 
of the adjacent epidermal cells. 

This collar is so strongly developed 
as to give the impression of a thick 
partition at this point. This is 
accentuated by a slight projecting 
ridge on its inner upper surface. 

The basal portion of the hyda- 
thode is elongated parallel to the axis of the plant and has pointed 
pyramidal ends. It is thin-walled and densely filled with protoplasm, in 
the centre of which lies a relatively large nucleus. In addition to shape, 
it is sharply marked off from the surrounding cells by the absence of 
cliloroplasts. The protoplasmic content of the cap is also dense, and 
stained sections give the impression of its being connected through the 
narrow neck by numerous strands of protoplasm to that in the lower 
part. A nucleus has also been observed in the cap, placed sometimes 
near tlie tip, sometimes partly hidden by the collar. The more frequent 
occurrence of nuclei in the cap portion in younger material would 
strengthen the view that the hydathode consists of two cells whose 
common wall has been resorbed at an early stage. 



Fig. 3. 1. Surface view 0/ hydaihode from 
abaxtal surface of leaf. 2. Tiansverse section of leaf 
showing hydathode: («) nucleus; (f) collar, 
3. Radial longitudinal section of abnxial surface of 
leal, showing hytlathode. 
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In very young leaves the tip of the hydathode projects a short dis. 
tance above the surfece like a swollen glandular hair. This suggests a 
possible theory as to its ontt^eny. The hairs so abundant in many land 
grasses would be useless to the plant when submerged. This is partly 
borne out by the fact that many hairs drop off before the leaves unroll 
and open. Then the hairs in Spartina correspond in position to the 
short cells between two long ones, just as the hydathodes do, and occa. 
sionally they have been observed occurring along the same lines as the 
latter in young plants. It is possible, therefore, that these excretory organs 
are really hairs modified to meet a new set of conditions. An extensive 
examination of the genus is necessary before a definite statement can be 
made with regard to the point. 

These hydathodes differ from any described forms, and are certainly 
unique in grasses. The nearest approach to them are the secretory 
cells, discovered by SauvageaU in aquatic Monocotyledons, and described 
by him in various papers on the structure of the leaves of these. In 
Cymadocea aequora, for example, they are distributed for the greater part 
along the margins of the leaves ; in others they may be scattered irregu- 
larly over the surface. These, however, are merely larger epidermal cells 
whose outer walls remain thin, and become distended and convex, while 
the inner portions penetrate slightly into the mesophyll. They resemble 
those described above in function, but lack their more definite structure. 

The Spartina type of hydathode may undoubtedly be regarded as 
a kind of safety-valve for getting rid easily and quickly of excess water 
and mineral salts, both of which, in abundance, are accessible, as a rule, 
to the plant. Thus fairly rapid loss of these is not dangerous to it, 
a fact which helps to explain the absence of any kind of epithem acting 
as a filtration-tissue, as in so many Dicotyledons. This want, common 
curiously enough to most Monocotyledons, facilitates rapid exudation, 
Their activity in this respect may be demonstrated very simply by cutting 
some plants and placing the cut stems in water under a bell-jar. In a few 
hours an immense number of drops may be seen on blade and sheath. The 
hydathodes forming the lines along the furrows function so quickly that 
tiny sparkling drops may be detected in less than an hour. These are 
much more active than those on the abaxial surface, owing doubtless to 
their greater proximity both to the large water-storing cells and the special 
assimilating tissue. 

Large quantities of salts, especially sodium chloride, are present in the 
excreted water. These may be detected by chemical methods in the drops 
given off, but a more striking demonstration of their presence can be seen in 
nature. While examining some plants, whose upper leaves and peduncles 
had been exposed continuously for some days of neap tides to a fairly dry 
atmosphere, our attention was directed to numerous, small, white, worm like 
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castings scattered over these parts of the plants. These were often from 
1 to 2 inn’- ^ong, occurring over the hydathodal lines and only on the living 
parts. On examination they proved to be heaps of cubical crystals, mainly 
of sodium chloride. Rapid evaporation after exudation had enabled the 
salts to crystalize out, and their accumulation in such castings had been 
favoured by a continuation of dry weather and the failure of the neap tides 
to submerge the upper portions of the plants for a few days. The worm- 
casting-like form of the heaps of crystals, their distribution on the plant, and 
their absence from withered or dead portions prove conclusively that they 
were products of excretory activity, not the remains after evaporation 
of clinging drops of water or spray. What is most surprising is the amount 
of salts excreted by these small structures. 

A shoot of Spartina with several leaves, when cut off under water and 
then transferred to a bell-jar with the cut end dipping in water, shows 
practically as great an excretion as potted^jplants placed in similar atmo- 
spheric conditions. The cut ends of the vessels are immersed freely in the 
water, continuity with the supply being secured without the intervention of 
an active cortical tissue as in the roots. The position of the most active 
of all the hydathodes in the stellate spongy chlorcnchyma, with a thin layer 
of the same between them and the water-storing cells, precludes the 
possibility of much local pressure outside the hydathodes themselves. This 
would seem to throw the onus of their activity upon their own structure 
and contents, inducing the belief that the excretion is due mainly to some 
form of protoplasmic activity. 

When the plants are submerged, some such system is necessary to get 
rid of excess water and salts, and prevent flooding of the air-spaces. A simi- 
lar danger must be met even when they are exposed by the fall of the 
tide, for the cushion of air, held by the dense vegetation belt over the 
moist substratum, is more saturated than the atmosphere immediately 
above, with the result that transpiration is lessened and an auxiliary 
method of water-excretion rendered necessary. This is found in the system 
of hydathodes, which also enables the plant to throw off immense stores 
of salts. 

Rhizome and Culm. Both the underground and aerial shoots conform 
to the usual grass type. One distinctive feature, associated with the habit 
of the plant, is the development of air-passages which in the former are 
large, and separated by radial parenchyma plates only one or two cells in 
thickness, while in the latter they are smaller and separated by much 
thicker radial walls. Usually they arise by the development of stellate 
tissue, and its subsequent disruption ; sometimes large rounded cells break 
down without any appearance of stellate cells. 

d-eaf- The leaf also shows few variations from the normal furrowed 
grass typ^ except in the epidermal characters already described. Forty to 

A a a 
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fifty fibrb-vascular bundles, one for each ridge, run up through sheath and 
blade. They are of two kinds (Fig. 4, i and 2), alternating with one another 
Round each bundle are two rings of cells. The inner consists of smaller 
cells, regular and very strongly lignified in the larger type, less regular and 




Flu. 4. I . Transverse seetioji through leaf-blade, showing the distribution of hydathodes, air- 
passages, and sclerenchyma. a. Portico of 1 very much enlarged: (/a) papilla; [sD stoma; 
{sc) sclerenchyma ; {Iiy) hydathode ; (rA) chlorcnchyma ; {me), motor cell ; (r) partition oell; 
i^w) water-storing envelope; a/) air-passage. 

only slightly thickened in the second ; the other envelope consists of large 
thin-walled elongated cells. In the young plants they contain chloroplasts, 
which, as growth proceeds, disappear first from the upper cells, then from 
those towards the lower surface, and finally from the lateral ones. These 
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clear cells (Fig. 4, 2, w), from their watery contents and proximity to 
the” bundles, may be regarded as a kind of transfusion-tissue, or water- 
storage system. Two or three rows of similar large cells extend from this 
vascular sheath and unite with the subepidermal stereome. These at first 
jlso contain chloroplasts, which gradually diminish or even disappear finally. 
Ultimately the.se cells have a large water-content. They compose the main 
part of the mesophyll bridges supporting the bundles, and by their turgidity, 
combined with the sclerenchyma .strands, form girders strong enough to 
keep the leaf erect even when unrolled. 

The chlorenchyma consists of irregular stellar cells, curiously elongated 
like a palisade layer, with radiating lateral arms and large intercellular 



FiC. I. LongituiUaal section through junction of leaf-blade and sheath: (I) parenchyma 
cushion; (II) thickened pad of articulation with split (sf); (ITI and 111') sclerenchyma sheath 
«urroiuidiiig reduced vascular bundle; (/) ligule; (rc) sclerenchyma; (f’i) vascular bundle. 
2 . Enlaroement of regions (1) and (HI), showing type and distribution of supporting tissue, and 
pitting. ^The large colourless soft-walled cells under the convex liiin-walled epidermis represents 
the active part of the pulviiius. 


spaces, as in Fig. 4, 2, ck. It extends along the furrow to a little way 
below the bottom of the groove, between the water-storage ring and a short 
median line of two or three circular cells (Fig. 4, 2, ^r), whose walls approach 
collcnchyma in structure, in this respect corresponding to inner walls of the 
motor-cells below whose median line they lie. The partition cells probably 
both help to strengthen the hinge arrangement and aid the motor-cells to 
absorb and to give up water. They terminate on the air-passages which 
run between the bundles through sheath and blade. 

The air-passages arise from blochs of rounded cells with few or no 
chloroplast.s. The cells become stellate and finally collapse, forming the 
lacunae (Fig. 4, 2, ap), which are interrupted by transverse diaphragms. 
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These latter are most numerous in the sheath, where they can be seen readily 
through the epidermis, owing to the enclosed tubes of air. 

The inner surface of the sheath is continued upwards in a short ligai^ 
(Fig. 5, /), terminating in a brush of fine hairs. The solid portion consists 
of moderately thin-walled, slightly elongated cells. The surface next to the 
stem, to which it is applied closely, has a smooth epiderm like the inner 
side of the sheath, while that fow'ards the blade consists of cells, as in 
Fig. 7, with the long diameter nearly at right angles to the surface, and 
their outer walls notched, uneven, and mucilaginous. As the leaf-base is 
not always at the same angle to the stem, it seems likely that this upper 
surface of the ligule acts as a pulvinus in preventing its being torn away 
from the stem. The large, clear, colourless cells of the whole structure are 
adapted for holding water, which is retained, even under unfavourable con- 
ditions, by the mucilaginous coating. In this more or less turgid condition 
the ligule is pressed tightly against the stem, preventing the entrance of 
either water or mud, while the clefts (Fig. 7, cl) at its base permit the 
blade to sway freely without jerking the ligule suddenly away. 

Pulvinus and Articulation. Immediately above the insertion of the 
ligule there is a thickening of the blade, due to the greater development of 
the mesophyll at that point. Under this short, convex stretch of epiderm, 
which shows little cutinization or thickening, lies a mass of soft-walled cells 
with slight almost invisible pitting. In longitudinal section they pre.scnt 
the outline shown in Fig. 3, 3. Beneath this cushion the cells become 
thickened, distinctly pitted, twisted, and fibrous, forming a solid sheath 
round the bundle, which is slimmer at this point, and minus the water- 
storing envelope. This investing mass of mechanical tissue is thickened 
near the middle of the pulvinar region, from which it thins away upwards 
and downwards, as in Fig. 5,/, III and III'. The sclerenchyma strands 
under the epidermis of the ridges above this region pass in under the soft 
tissue to meet the central supporting mass, while those under the abaxial 
epidermis stop short where the articulation bulges out on the dorsal side. 
This joint (Fig. 6) is marked by a darker, more glossy surface, where the 
epidermal cells arc short, with thickened pitted outer walls and very wavy 
radial ones. Beneath this bulging portion is a pad of thick-walled cells 
with large pits ; on the inside it abuts on the central supporting sheath. 
Above and below are the ordinary mesophyll cells. 

Transversely along the middle line of the abaxial surface of the joint 
a split appears later, cutting across the strengthened pad without any 
definite order. This split forms a pseudo-articulation on which the leaf- 
blade swings more freely for some time before it falls off. 

The soft-walled tissue on the adaxial surface acts as a pulvinus. When 
the plants are submerged and contain abundant water, these cells are turgid 
and the leaf-blade is bent back, but when they are exposed to a drying 
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Fig. 6. Longitudinal section through regions (II) and (Iir) of Fig. 5, 7, showing the thickened 
dorsal pad through which the split or pseudo*articulation appears later. The epidermis is strongly 
thickened and cutinized. Silica-cells {si), abundant on the upper part of the sheath, stop at the 
point of splitting. Saddle cells (;a.) accompany them. 



Fjg. 7. Longitudinal section through the ligute with notched thin-walled mucilaginous 
cell {m ) ; and clefts (c/). 
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atmosphere, part of the water is given up and the leaf becomes more erect 
making it easier for the motor-cells to roll the leaf, and thus checlj 
transpiration from the upper surface. The latter danger is also lessened b 
a smaller surface being presented to the sun’s action when the leaves ate 
more upright. 

Plants placed in water in the laboratory and then allowed to dry 
showed a pulvinar movement of ten to fifteen degrees. This is larger than 
occurs normally in nature. Freedom of movement at the articulation is 
facilitated by the thinning of the bundles there and by the migration of the 
stereome from a subepidermal position towards the centre, while sufficient 
mechanical support is given to the pulvinus by the thickened central sheath 
of sclerenchynia with its dorsal pad. 

Fixing Roots. The fixing roots are much thicker than the absorptive 
ones and are never branched. The epidermis and the layer beneath it 
finally decay, so that the persisting exodermis represents the original third 
layer, contrary to the usual Monocotyledon rule. The layer next to the 
latter consists of smaller cells also sclerified. Then follow five or six rows 
of compact parenchyma, the outer cortex, ultimately, showing moderate 
sclerification. Cubical crystals occur in abundance in these layers. The 
inner cortex consists of a large number of rows of extremely regular 
parenchyma with rectangular air-chinks at every corner. Even in old 
fixing-roots the regularity and embryonic appearance of these cells are 
retained, so that the sections appear like the young roots of many Mono- 
cotyledons. Lacunae, of the type more common in the absorbing roots, 
also occur, either all along except at the lip and near the insertion, or at 
irregular intervals. 

Absorbing Roots. At first these are anatomically the same as the 
young fixing roots, but are even then considerably thinner as a rule, owing 
to the smaller amount of cortex. In the adult roots all the inner cortex, 
except that at the actual growing-point, shows numerous well-marked 
radially elongated air-passages, stretching from the inner edge of the outer 
cortex to within two or three cell-rows of the endodermis. 

The lacunae, so well developed in this latter type of root and locally 
in the former, arise as follows: A certain small number of radial rows of 
cells in the inner cortex show considerable enlargement. The cells of the 
neighbouring rows, not growing in size much and sometimes even collapsing, 
meanwhile become stellate, usually four-armed, and the intercellular spaces 
at their corners thus become enlarged. The radial walls of these rows of 
stellate cells become considerably thickened, and at points single cells or 
rows of two or three decay altogether, and only their radial walls plus small 
traces of their tangential w'alls attached to them persist round the gap- 
Each tangential wall becomes split across, and finally numerous narrow, 
complete radial rifts are formed in the inner cortex by the decay of com- 
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lete rows oi stellate cells. Each space is always bounded by the intact 
radial walls which form linllting membranes. 

The result is that the inner cortex has a small number of radial rows 
of large intact cells, separated by air-passages, in each of which occur 
several persistent radial membranes bearing slight vestiges here and there 
of the tangential walls of the defunct cells. These membranes never occur 
in the air-passages of the stem, rhizome, sheath, or glumes. Where the 
rootlets are connected with the absorptive root there is always a sheath of 
fairly compact, non-stellate cells left, about four cells thick, to surround the 
jnrunning axis as it crosses the cortex. 

The Inflorescence. The inflorescence of 3-13 somewhat spike-like axes 
conforms to the grass type, with one flower to each spikelet. These begin 
to form very early ; although flowering does not usually begin until August 
and September, their component parts are well established by the end of 
May. Lodicules are absent and the glumes are compressed, both adapta- 
tions to the plant habit. 

The surface and the contents of the versatile anthers are slightly muci- 
laginous as well as the plumose stigmas. The flowers are protogynous and 
wind-pollinated. 

In connexion with the scarcity of hairs on the vegetative portions of 
the plant, already commented on, their abundance on the glumes is 
interesting. Of course the inflorescence is subjected to less submersion, but 
that alone seems an insufficient explanation. Some of the glume-hairs are 
very large, especially on the keels, and have groups of cells lying against 
their lower sides. As these latter have numerous pits on their outer walls 
and also on their inner, they can absorb water readily, and possibly alter 
the angle of the stiff hairs. In this way they might play a part in opening 
and closing the flowers. It is also probable that they hold air-bubbles in 
the spikelets when submerged. 

Summary. 

Dislribution. Spartina Townsendii probably occurred along South- 
ampton Water considerably earlier than i8;o — the date of the earliest 
recorded specimen in the Warner Herbarium. Its present natural dis- 
tribution is limited by Selsey Bill and St. Alban's Head, the boundaries of 
the sunken valley of the old Frome or Solent River. At those points the 
chalk ridges reach the sea, and outside them lie fairly long stretches of 
shingle beach or cliff, broken by a few or no suitable estuaries or mud flats 
for a considerable distance. 

External Morphology. There are two sets of roots. The anchoring or 
fixing roots are long, unbranched, devoid of root-hairs, and penetrate straight 
down into the mud ; the absorptive roots branch freely, forming a dense, 
more or less horizontal web. Both types occasionally show marked negative 
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geotropism, and thus occupy newly deposited strata. The rhizome, whose 
length varies with the substratunn, differs little from the ordinary grass type 
as also the erect haulms. Rigidity is aided by the long-continued invest 
ment of the stem by the leaf sheaths. The long, rigid, semi-erect leaves 
belong to the furrowed type, rolling to a limited extent and showing a dis- 
tinct pulvinar action at the articulation. The ligule also possesses a kind 
of pulvinus. 

Anatomy .— epidermis shows great local variations in the outline, 
arrangement, thickening, and structure of its units. Exposed portions have 
a distinct waxy coating overlying thickened and cutinized walls. The 
adaxial surface of the leaf-blades possesses papillae which aid the wax in 
preventing wetting. 

The most active stomata, which occur on the sides of the furrows, .show 
interesting auxiliary structures in the form of forked papillae on the sub- 
sidiary cells. These bend over the slit, forming a fringe which entangles 
an air-bubble when the leaves are submerged, and thus prevent the flooding 
of the air-spaces. The other stomata are of the normal grass type, but in 
some positions they are inert, owing to the absence of chlorophyll and the 
small osmotic content of the guard cells. 

Numerous hydathodcs of a hitherto undescribed type occur along 
definite tracts in the neighbourhood of large water-storing cells. These 
excrete large quantities of water and salts in solution. This exudation is 
due to some form of protoplasmic activity within the hydathode rather 
than to root pressure. 

Hairs are abundant on the young vegetative organs, but most disappear 
very early. They persist on the glumes, where they may help in the 
opening and closing of the flower, and also in entangling air-bubbles when 
submerged. 

There is a large development of air-passages in all organs of the plant. 
Their origin varies in different parts. 

The two types of roots show differences in thickening and the degree 
of air-passage formation. A remarkable feature is the presence of solid 
portions in the deep penetrating roots, where numerous air-passages would 
seem more in keeping with accepted views. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our thanks to Dr. O. Stapf and 
Mr. L. A. Boodle for helpful suggestions and criticism. We are also 
indebted to the Director of Kew Gardens for permission to work in the 
, Jodrell Laboratory, where part of this work was completed. 

University College, 

Southampton. 
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NOTES. 


ON THE ‘PROLIFEROUS' FORM OF THE SCAPE OF PLANTAGO 
jAKCEOLATA , — In Masters’ ‘Teratology’ there will be found a description, at 
pp. io 8 et seq., of various forms of abnormal scapes in the genus Plantago. They are 
put into five groups, after Schlechtendal (Bot. Zeit., 1857* P- ® 73 )* Two of these groups 
are : the ‘ roseate form of Plantago media — the garden rose-plantain ; and the 
'proliferous ' of Plantago lanceolata. The other three need not concern us, but the 
suggestion is made that all five are built on the same plan, that is, of growth-increase 
in tbe various parts already existing in the spike. Masters, describing the ‘ proliferous ' 
form of spike, says it consists of ‘several spikes, some ^ssile, others stalked and 
pendent, the whole intermixed with leaves and disposed in a rose-like manner 



I’m. I. Fiist specimen of vegetative abnormality on tbe scape of Plantago lanceolata. 


The ‘ proliferous ’ form is rather rare, but the writer has to record the finding of 
two specimens in two different localities near Dublin in one afternoon, viz. by the 
towpath of the Royal Canal at the Liffey Junction Station and near the top of 
Knockinaroon Hill, 

Tirst of all, as to the general features of the abnormalities. Fig. i, a, is a repre- 
sentation of the lirst specimen. The large ribbed flower scape (a) is shown. It was 
sattnounted by a plant — much more rosette-like than the parent — which consisted of 
seven well-developed leaves. Only six are drawn. The leaves were fairly large, 
(Annals of Botany. Vol. XXX. No. CXVUl. AprU. 1916.) 
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varying in length from 3J to 6 inches. There were also borne two small seconda^ 
flower scapes with good spikes which are also shown. The details of the apijj] 
growth were not followed, but the white hairs which clothe the leaf bases ofihj 
typical plant were well developed here. One point was clear, however, and is shom 
in Fig. 1, B. It represents the flower scape with the vegetative portion removed, aad 
shows that its point of attachment (i) was lateral. The part (a) above this v-jj 
withered and dry, as if some part previously growing above it had died. 

The second specimen showed moth. It was obviously younger— only fvj 
leaves being developed, and these being small. The rosette was somewhat asym- 
metrical. Fig. 2 shows this, and further that it was asymmetrical because it was 
carried as a lateral outgrowth from the lower end of a normal spike of which 
the withering head is still seen projecting on the left, being pushed aside by tl* 
developing rosette. The lower part of the spike— hidden in the figure— was still 
visible. Fig. i is but an older stage of this, in which the spike has withered and 

the vegetative growth has become prac- 

I I tically symmetrical — its lateral origin being 

still indicated, as in Fig. i, s. 

The abnormality is apparently to be 
interpreted as the adventitious develop, 
ment of a vegetative bud in place of 1 
flower-bud in the spike, comparable with 
similar developments in the flower heads 
of other plants, such as in the case of 
the Pekrgomum zomle mentioned by 
H. de Vries (Jahrb. f. wiss. Bot., Ed. isii), 
The remarks it is wished to mate 
are these. In the first place it is quilf 
a different phenomenon from llie develop- 
ment seen in Planiago mtdia var. liih- 
kata. This is a well-known constant 
garden variety of which there is a very 
good example in the Botanical Gardens 
here. In this form the bracts sublending 
the flowers of the spike grow vegetatively. 
They m.uy only undergo lliis development 
along part of the spike or throughout its whole length. 

Passing on now to the second point, which relates to the anatomical con- 
struction of normal and abnormal scapes derived from specimen a. A transverse 
section of the normal scape shows a ribbed structure with development of scleren- 
chyma towards the periphery, and especially at the ribs. Within the sclerotic zone 
are complete vascular bundles of moderate dimensions, and in addition isolalci 
strands of phloem are present. 

The abnormal scape had a larger section, due at any rate in part to the in- 
creased dimensions of the cortical parenchyma. In addition to this, howevei, the 



Fig. 2. Second specimen of abnormality on 
Plantago lanceolata (also diagrammatic). 
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scuUt bundles are larger than in the nornud ^cimen, whilst the isolated phloem 
tiaiiils are replaced by small, complete vaecnlar bundles. A final point of difference 
insists in the more complete development of the sclerenchyma zone in the 
bootnial specimen. It was better differentiated (more highly sclerized), and also 
consisted of more nortttrous cell-layers. The relative increase of this ‘ mechanical ’ 
(issue was greater than that of the ‘ vascular ' elements. 

These modifications the writer attributes to the joint requirements of a flower 
scipe which has to sustain and carry Water to an eitensive vegetative develop- 
ment such as that represented in Fig. i- requirements which are both transpira- 
loiy and mechanical. 

Some time ago, as a consequence of grafting buds on petioles of Pelargo- 
iiium zoftale. the writer found that when the buds grew into large plants the petioles 
Jpveloped secondary thickening, interfascicular cambium, periderm, and an indefinite 
Extension of life (Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc., vol. xiv, no. 33, 1915). In the paper cited 
he gat's reasons for the contention that the secondary thickening in the grafted 
petioles was not entirely due to the stimulus of increased transpiration require- 
ment (as claimed for similar phenomena by Winkler in Jahrb. f. wiss. Bot,, 
Bd. xlv, 1907)1 largely as a response to some mechanical stimulus from 

the obviously increased stresses to which the petiole was subjected. This con- 
tention seems to be borne out by the circumstances described for the case of 
Phmliigo lanceolata. 

JOSEPH DOYLE, M.Sc. 

BlOlOOICAL LABOaATORV, 

University Coti-EOE, Dublin. 
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ON THE RELATION BETWEEN TRIGONOCARPUS AND GINKGO.^ 
Miss Affourlit and Miss La Riviere, in tlieir paper entitled ‘ On the Ribbing 
Seeds of Ginkgo' (Ann. Bot., October, 1915), writing of the comparison of Ginkgo 
with Trigonocarpus, stale (p. 594) that ‘ Since in Ginkgo, however, no valves occur- 
the stony coat lacking fissures at the plane of the ribs — and as vascular bundles ate 
absent from the sarcotesta, those seeds cannot, as it seems to us, be compared with 
the seeds here described With regard to the first objection, it has been pointed out 
by the writer (Ann. Bot., January, 1914) that the Trigonocarpales show almost every 
transition with regard to the occurrence of commissural ribs. In Polyhphospinum 
both the major and secondary ribs were commissnred. In the genus Trigonocarput 
itself the fissured character had entirely disappeared from the secondary tibs and was 
not uniformly exhibited by the major ones. Moreover, in the closely related Skpham- 
spermum both ribs and commissures have entirely disappeared. The absence of 
fissures in the major ribs of Ginkgo is therefore merely a further stage in the 
evolutionary tendency exhibited by the genus Trigonocarpus, and it is significant 
that, as pointed out by Carothers (Bot.Gaz., 1907, p. 126), the integument of 
readily splits in the plane of the ribs. 

The' absence of sarcotestal bundles in Ginkgo can no more be taken as 
precluding affinity between the two groups than the presence of vascular stranli 
in the integuments of some angiospermous ovules invalidates their compaiison with 
ovules in which an integumenlal vascular system is lacking. 

In view of the absence of sarcotestal bundles, the non-development of teiiiary 
ribs calls for no explanation. 

It is probable that the two vascular bundles (three in three-angled seeds) of 
the Ginkgo ovule correspond to the nucellar supply of Trigonocarpus. 

This is indicated by the facts that they pass up close to the plane of fusion 
between nucellus and integument, and that, though serving as the vascular supply tor 
both structures, the bundles end at the level at wbicb the nucellus becomes free. 

That the number and position of the strands should correspond to that ol 
the ribs of the integument is not surprising, seeing that the angling of the nuceliii 
shows a like correspondence as to number and position. Moreover, in Trigomempus 
shortnsis it was found that the number of bundles in the nucellar system was a 
multiple of three, corresponding with the trimerous character of the integument. 

In the taxonomically more important features of general organization the ovules 
of Ginkgoales, Cycadales, and Trigonocarpales exhibit a uniformity of constructiun 
difficult to explain except on the basis of affinity. The morphological and anatomical 
characters cf these groups, whilst emi;hasizing the closer relation between ilie 
Trigonocarps and Cycads, lend further supjiort to the hypothesis of the affinity of all 
three. On such a view, the large proportion of Ginkgo ovules with three ribs reconlcd 
by Affourtit arid La Rivihre has an added significance. 

E. J. SALISBURY, 

East London Coi-lege, 

January, 1916. 
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STIGEOSPORIUM MARATTIACEARUM, gen. et sp. nov. — In the course 
of a comparative invesiigalion of the anatomy of the Marattiaceae, a new mycor- 
rbizal fungus, for which the generic name Stigrosporium is proposed, was noticed 
by the writer in roots of various genera of the above-mentioned group of Ferns. 

Special interest attaches to this mycorrhizal fungus inasmuch as it produces 
iwi/rr natural conditions distinct reproducth e bodies (other than ‘ vesicles ') within the 
tissues of the host-root. 

The more important characters of this fungus are included in the following brief 
diagnosis : 

Diagkosi s. 

Stigeosporium, gen. nov. 

Mycelium ramosum ex hyphis inter- et intra-cellularibus continuis larissime 
septatis constans ; haustoriis numerosis, extremitatibus in ramulis radiatis valde 
disseclis; syoris perdurantibus solitariis plerumque globosis raro subglobosis et cet., 
niembrana crassissima irregulariter intense colorata. 

Differt a Phylophthora, cui arete affine, habito symbiotico (igitur conidia norraalia 
non formantur). 

Sp. unica. 

Stigeosporium marattiacearum , sp. nov. 

Hyphae initio hyalinae demura flavo-brunneae vacuaiae i-iz m crassae ; sporis 
aut intercalaribus aut terminalibus plerumque globosis 32-45 n diametro, raro sub- 
globosis vel ovoideis \cl pyriformibus; exosporio liyalino levi ; mesosporio crassissimo 
6 ^ crassitudine minute punctulato flavo irregulariter intense coloralo ; endosporio 
leiiue. 

Hab. In radicibus subterraneis specierum variorum generum {Angiopteris, 
Archongiopteris, Kaul/ussia, Marattia') Marattiacearum symbioticum. 

Distrib. Asia orientalis, Zeylania, Australasia. 

A full description of this interesting fungus, with figure.®, will be published later. 

CYRIL WEST. 


Koval College of Science, 
South Kessinoto.s, S.W. 
r9'5- 
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Experimental Investigations on the Genus Drimys. 


BY 

Professor EDWARD C. JEFFREY, 

Of Harvard University^ 

AND 

RUTH D. COLE. 

Of RadcHffe College. 

With Plate VII. 

E xperimental investigation has come prominently into the fore- 
ground in many lines of botanical work in recent years. In no case, 
perhaps, is its value so clear as in the case of the Conifers, which present 
the great advantage of a long anatomical history displayed in the strata, by 
means of which experimental results may be controlled. An interesting 
general result which has been derived from united palaeobotanical and 
experimental study in the case of the Conifers is that the more simply 
organized subtribes of the group are derived from ancestors with more 
complex anatomical structures. One of us pointed out a number of years 
ago,'’ ^ that in the genus Sequoia and in those genera of the Abietineae 
without normal resin canals in the secondary wood {Abies, Tsuga, Pseudo- 
lartx, and Cedrns), resin canals reappear as a consequence of injury. This 
reappearance of secretory canals as a phenomenon of injury is particularly 
significant because these structures are found to a large degree normally in 
the more conservative regions of the genera named. Later investigations 
have shown further that the rays of certain Conifers may be modified 
experimentally in an interesting way. First, in the genus Cutminghamia ^ 
It was demonstrated that a frequent result of injuries was the appearance 
of marginal ray tracheide.s, such as are characteristic of the pine-like 

^ Jeffrey, E. C. : The Comparative Anatomy of the Coniferales. I. The genus Sequoia. 
Mem. Boston Soc. Hist., vol. v, 1903, pp. 44i-59> Pis. 68-71. 

* Jeffrey, E. C. : The Comparative Anatomy of the Coniferales. U. The Abietineae. Mem. 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. vi, 1904, pp. 1-37, Pis. 1-7, 

® Jeffrey, E. C.: Traumatic Ray Tracheides in Curming/iamia sinensis. Ann. Bot., vol. xxii, 
593-602, FI. XXXI. 

[Annala of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXIX. July. 
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Abietineae but are not normally present in the rays of this genus. Later 
Miss Holden’ made clear that the possibility of the recall of marginal 
tracheides was widespread in both the Taxodineae and Cupressineae 
Professor W. P. Thompson® has demonstrated a similar situation in the 
genus Abies among the higher Abietineae, where, as a consequence of 
injury and especially in the root, ray tracheides make their appearance. 
Recently ® it has been shown that in the existing araucarian Conifers the 
parenchymatous elements found as a normal feature of organization of the 
wood of many Mesozoic Araucarioxyla may be recalled by experimental 
means. This situation is none the less significant because the presence of 
wood parenchyma is a normal feature of organization of the conservative 
parts of the living representatives of the Araucarineae. 

It will be clear from the summary statement made in the last 
paragraph that experimental methods have been of great value in the 
study of the evolutionary history of the coniferous Gymnosperms. In the 
case of the Angiosperms the fossil record is at the present time extrcmelj- 
incomplete so far as structural remains are concerned ; and the study of 
existing forms by experimental procedure is as a consequence of even 
greater importance relatively than it is in the Conifers. In the present 
communication it is proposed to show the value of the study of abnormal 
material in the case of the non-vascular magnoliaceous genus Drimys. The 
absence of vessels in this interesting genus of the Southern Hemisphere was 
noticed in the early forties of the last century by Goeppert (Goeppert, 
Linnaea, i6. 1842). This condition is of particular interest in view of the 
speculations in regard to the origin of the Angiosperms, which in the case 
of certain investigators have been made to centre around the Magnoliaceac, 
The floral organization of the Magnoliaceac and related families has been 
the main point of argument in this connexion. Obviously it is well to 
consider possible evidence of the primitive character of the group from 
anatomical characteristics. Clearly the absence of vessels, if an original 
condition in the Magnoliaceac, would furnish a strong indication in this 
direction, were the gymnospermous forms hypothetically antecedent to the 
Angiosperms themselves non-vascular. If the Gnetales are ancestral to 
the Dicotyledons, as has been suggested by Arber and Parkin ’ as well as 
other investigators, evidently the absence of vessels in any angiospermous 

' Holden, Ruth : Ray Tracheides iu the Coniferales. Bot. Gaz,, vol. Iv, No. i, Jan. 

Pis. I and II. 

* Thompson, W. P. ; Ray Tracheides in Bot. Gaz., vol. liii, 1912, pp. 

Pis. XXIV, XXV. 

’ Jeffrey, E. C. ; The History, Comparative Anatomy, and Evolution of the Arancarioxylon 
Type. Part I. Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xlviii, No. i 3 t 
Nov. 1912. 

* Arber, E, A. Newell, and Parkin, John ; On the Origin of Angiosperms. Joum. Linn. Soc., 
London, Bot., vol, xxxviii, 1907, pp. 29>8o. 
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group cannot with any degree of probability be regarded as a primitive 
feature. 

The material used in the present investigation was collected at the 
request of the senior author by travelling Fellows of Harvard University in 
fjew Zealand and in Java, and care was taken to secure seedlings as well as 
parts of mature plants. Wounded conditions were particularly sought for 
on account of the proved value of wound reactions in the case of both 
Conifers and Dicotyledons. Abundant material of Drimys colorata and 
a rnoderate amount of D. axillaris were available from this source. We 
are indebted to the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, England, for 
small twigs of D. Winteri and D. aromatica. Through his kindness we 
have likewise been enabled to study the organization of the interesting 
genera Trochodendron and Tetracentron, which are also devoid of typical 
vessels. 

The wood of Drimys, apart from the absence of vessels, strongly 
resembles in general appearance that of one of our northern oaks, for it is 
characterized by conspicuously large rays in striking contrast to others 
a single row of cells in breadth. Fig. i, PI. VII, shows the general 
organization of the wood of D. color ala as seen in transverse section. To 
the right and left are indications of the broad rays of the oak type. The 
mass of wood in the centre is radially traversed by narrow and uniseriate 
rays. The annual rings are somewhat indistinct, a result of the mild 
climatic conditions under which the plant has flourished. They are most 
clearly marked by a terminal zone of parenchyma. Fig. 2, PI. VII, repro- 
duces the tangential aspect of the wood in D. colorata under a moderate 
degree of magnification. Laterally are the large rays as in the preceding 
figure, and in the centre lies the mass of wood penetrated by the linear or 
uniseriate rays. Wood parenchyma is not seen in the field of view. 

3 > PI- VII, shows a part of the wood of D. colorata, somewhat highly 
magnified. The narrow rays alone are evident, and the fact that they are 
uniseriate is now quite apparent. The mass of the wood is composed of 
trachcides which are thick-walled and angular in shape. Wood parenchyma 
appears tangentially as thin-walled elements which look black in the 
photograph. 

The characters of the longitudinal elements or tracheides are of 
greatest interest in the present connexion. Fig. 4, PI. VII, represents 
a rather high magnification of a radial view of the wood in D. colorata. To 
the right may be seen parenchymatous cells, the remainder of the field 
showing only tracheary elements. The pits in the latter are in a single 
row and do not usually become flattened by mutual contact, thus scarcely 
justifying the comparison with the wood of the araucarian Conifers which 
has often been made. Fig. 5, PI. VII, supplies a view of the wood of 
Z*. axillaris under a similar magnification. Parenchymatous elements are 

c c 2 
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in this case likewise present on the right, while the illustration as a whole 
shows only parts of tracheides. The pits are appreciably smaller than are 
those of i>. coloraia in the preceding figure. Fig. 6, PI. VII, shows a view 
of the root wood of A colorata. The pits are now in two rows, in contrast 
to the single series characteristically present in the woody structures of He 
stem. The increase in number of pits appears to be a usual feature of 
organization of the wood of the root both in Dicotyledons and Conifers, 
The pores of the tracheides in the figure alternate in the araucarian manner, 
but are not deformed by approximation and mutual pressure as in the 
subtribe of Conifers indicated. 

The mo.st interesting eonditions which have been observed in the 
present connexion have been found in the case of the root wood, when 
injured. Two large adult roots and the roots of a number of seedlings of 
D. coloratn showed the presence of healed wounds. For comparison with 
these was available a large amount of normal material, It should be stated 
that the results recorded here depend on the examination of a considerable 
number of preparations, and have to that extent a general validity. Fig, 

PI, VII, reproduces part of a longitudinal radial section of a wounded root 
in the vicinity of the injury. To the left in the figure appear tracheides 
filled with a dark gummy material, which is one of the consequences ol 
injury. A curious phenomenon is seen in .some of the tracheides, most 
strikingly visible in the fourth element from the right. Here, instead of the 
rows of separate rounded pits, which are characteristic of the normal 
structure of the root, we find elongated scalariform pits, such as aic often 
present in vessels of the Magnoliaceae and other dicotyledonous families. 
To the left of the element under discussion is one in which the scalariform 
pitting is less pronounced, and in the next tracheide to the right of the first 
described it can scarcely be observed. P'ig. S, PI. VII, shows another field 
of view from a diliferent root (likewise wounded). Crowded pitting occurs 
in the tracheides on the right and left of the figure. To the left of the 
centre in the figure lies a tracheide in which scalariform pitting is a marked 
feature. A careful inspection of the pits in the upper and lower regions of 
this clement makes it clear that the scalariform pits are the result of the 
fusion of the rounded pores, which are a feature of the organization of 
the normal tracheides of the wood of the root. Two or three rows of 
parenchyma can be made out in the illustration. Fig. 9, Pi. VII, furnishes 
us with still another view of injured wood in the root of D, colorata. Here 
may be observed a great variety of conditions in regard to the fusion of 
pits in the tracheides. In an element to the left of the centre the condition 
of fusion is very marked, and the scalariform pores resulting from it are as 
a consequence much elongated. Farther to the right and left all stages 0 
fusion may be made out in the case of the small round pits, which are 
a normal type of pore in the elements of the root. An examination 0 
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a considerable amount of material makes it clear to us that, so far as the 
root of D. colorata is concerned, the appearance of scalariform pitting is the 
usual result of injury in a smaller or larger number of the tracheides. 
Similar phenomena were found to hold for seedlings as well as the root of 
the adult. 

It is natural to compare the conditions resulting from injury in the 
stem of D. colorata with those found in the root. A much more limited 
amount of material was at our disposal in the case of this organ. A large 
number of sections have been prepared, however, both of the adult and 
seedling wounded stem. In no instance was there any indication of the 
fusions of pits such as are found quite generally in the lateral walls of the 
vessels of the vascular Magnoliaceae, as well as other dicotyledonous 
families ordinarily regarded as holding a higher systematic position. It 
seems natural to explain the difference of behaviour of these two organs in 
the case of injuries, so far as they may not be due to the limited amount of 
material of the injured stem, to the greater conservatism of the root. 
The significance of this statement will become apparent at a later 
stage. 

As a preliminary to the interpretation of the results of injury in 
the case of Drimys, it is necessary to devote some attention to the general 
features of organization of the vessel in the Magnoliaceae (including the 
Trochodendraceac) as a whole. The monotypic genus Liriodendron will 
serve to point the present remarks, although it is well to state that a large 
number of other genera have likewise been examined in the present 
connexion. Fig. 10, PI. VII, shows the organization of one of the vessels 
in the root of Liriodendroii tulipifera. The vessel is flanked on cither 
side by other elements of the wood, both fibrous and parenchymatous. 
The trachea or vessel is of most importance from the standpoint of the 
interpretation of the traumatic phenomena of Drimys^ In the upper and 
lower regions of the wall may be seen rows of opposite pits, which are 
clearly bordered and serve to bring about lateral relations with an adjoining 
vessel. Starting from the middle of the vascular clement and descending 
may be seen a region of actual perforation, affording an unimpeded com- 
munication with another below the plane of section. The apertures in this 
case are the result of the loss of borders and likewise the partial fusion of 
the pits, which characterize the lateral walls of the vessel. The correctness 
of this interpretation may be easily inferred from an inspection of the 
figure. For comparison with Fig. 10, PI. VII, another vessel from Lirio- 
dendron of somewhat different type is presented in Fig. ii, PI. VII. Here 
the lateral pits are for the most part elongated and belong to the type 
known as scalariform. In the region below the middle the vessel is per- 
forated in this instance, as in the other case, so that the openings have resulted 
from the lateral pits having lost their membranes as well as their borders. 
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The fusion of pits obsenred in the foregoing figure is not here apparent 
since it has already taken place in the lateral walls. 

It is clear from the observations recorded in the preceding paragraph 
that the vessels of Liriodendron are distinguished from the tracheides 
by their larger calibre, the numerous pits of the lateral walls, either opposite 
or fused to constitute scalariform pores, and finally by the scalariform 
perforations, bringing about open communication between vessel and vessel 
These perforations are obviously the result of modification of the opposite 
rows of lateral pits or of the scalariform fusions of these. It thus becomes 
evident that the vessel in types XWst Liriodendron is not far removed from 
the tracheide in its organization, although it possesses the distinctive 
features of a vessel. In some instances the perforations may be absent, 
but the essentially vascular character of the element may then be inferred 
from the numerous opposite or fused (scalariform) pits of its lateral walls, as 
well as from its characteristically large calibre. There is an interesting 
resemblance between the vessels of Liriodendron, in fact, and those found in 
certain Ferns and other Vascular Cryptogams. In Pteris aquilina, for 
example, vessels take their origin from the disappearance of the borders 
and membranes of certain of the scalariform pits of the wall. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that in Pteris and similar forms the scalariform 
pitting is a primitive feature of organization, while in the Dicotyledons 
it has been derived secondarily by the fusion of opposite rows of pits in the 
lateral walls of the vascular elements. 

The considerations put forward in the two preceding paragraphs bring 
us to the discussion of the scalariform elements found in proximity to the 
protoxylem in Driniys and in an indefinitely wider region in Trochodendrm 
and Tetracentron. Those scalariform elements lying farther away from 
the primary region of the wood are of significance in the genus Drimys. 
Here one finds a marked tendency to scalariform pitting in the terminal 
regions of the tracheary elements, after it has been superseded in the rest 
of the walls by typical round bordered pits. In the case of Drimys we are 
left in doubt by reason of the proximity of the elements to the scalariform 
tracheides of the primary wood. In Trochodendron and Tetracentron, 
however, this ambiguity does not occur, since the vessel-like tracheides arc 
found in regions far outside the primary wood and consequently cannot 
reasonably be interpreted as persistent scalariform elements of the first- 
formed wood. 

The conditions resulting from wounding in the case of Drimys, never- 
theless, seem to throw more light on the subject under discussion than 
is afforded by the study of the first annual ring, the leaf, and the root, 
all regions which we have been led as a consequence of the investigations 
on gymnospermous anatomy in recent years to regard as the seats of 
ancestral characters. By reason of the possibility of the confusion of 
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degenerate vessels with the similarly organized scalariform elements of the 
primary wood the question of interpretation becomes difficult. The situa- 
tion, therefore, may be compared somewhat accurately with that in Sequoia 
sevtpey'i’ieens. In this species resin canals are formed as a result of injury, 
and do not, as in the allied species S. gigantea, occur in the primitive 
r^ions — first annual ring, leaf trace, and cone axis and its scales. Trau- 
matism in the redwood {S. sempervirens) supplies, in fact, the only evidence 
as to its former possession of resin canals, while in the big tree {S. gigantea) 
traumatic evidence is reinforced by the conditions found in the conservative 
organs. The situation in Drimys may also be compared quite accurately 
with the wood phenomena presented by the rays of the Taxodineae and 
Cupressineae in general as described by Miss Holden * and one of us.* 
Here the return of ray tracheides has been observed only as the result 
of injury, and is not found normally in any of the regions recognized as 
conservative. 

But if it be granted that the vessel-like structures which occur trau- 
matically in the injured root are distinct evidence of the former presence of 
vessels in Drimys, we have still certain difficulties to consider. First, there 
arises the question whether the .structures under discussion are in reality to 
be regarded as degenerate vessels in .reversionary return. Secondly, there is 
the equally important problem as to whether it is inherently probable that 
any group or genus of Angiosperms can primitively have possessed vessels 
and have subsequently lost them. 

Taking the question of interpretation first, we may ask if the peculiar 
scalariform elements occurring in the root of Drimys after injury are in 
reality to be interpreted as of the nature of vessels. They are certainly not 
to be considered as tracheides, since the sculpture of their walls is quite 
unlike that found in tracheides in general, and entirely resembles that 
observed as characteristic of vessels in the Magnoliaceae and other families. 
The only difference between the structures in question and typical vessels 
is the absence of actual perforations. This, however, is not a serious 
objection. In the Cactaceae and Crassulaceae among the Dicotyledons are 
found vessels which by the loss of their terminal pores have ceased to 
be technically of the character of vessels. An examination of the genus 
Opuniia among the Cactaceae by Miss Bliss, working in this laboratory, has 
made it clear that what are occluded elements of a vessel-like nature in the 
later wood are patent vessels in the region of the pith. In certain of the 
Magnoliaceae, where the vessels have not only scalariform perforations but 
also scalariform pits on their lateral walls, we have merely to imagine 

* Holden, Ruth: Kay Tracheides in the Conifeiales. Bot. Gaz., vol. Iv, No, i, Jan. 1913, 
Pis. I and II. 

2 Jeffrey, E. C. : Traumatic Ray Tracheides in CuHninghamia dnensis. Annals of Botany, 
vol. xxii, 1908, pp. 593-603, FI. XXXI. 
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the scalariform perforations obliterated by the reduction in calibre and 
development to realize structures of the same nature as those occurring 
traumatically in Drimys. This interpretation, moreover, gains force from 
the fact that in Liriodendron such degenerate vessels are of normal, although 
rare, occurrence. Further, the general phenomena of traumatism lead us to 
expect, more often than not, the recall of ancestral characters in an abnormal 
form. This is, for example, pre-eminently true of the traumatic resin 
canals and traumatic ray tracheides of the Conifers. A final argument for 
the interpretation of the curious elements appearing in the root of Drimys 
as a consequence of injury as reversionary indications of the former presence 
of vessels in the genus is that such an hypothesis explains the fact satis- 
factorily. If the opposition and fusion of pits in the tracheides of the root 
in Drimys were only a meaningless vagary, we should expect to find 
parallel conditions in the injured woods of Conifers. Such have never been 
described. 

We may now pass to the question of the inherent probability of the 
suppression of vessels in angiospermous woods. The evidence appears 
to be overwhelmingly in favour of such a possibility. Fig. u, PI. VII, 
illustrates part of the woody cylinder of Alnus japonica. In the centre 
there is a broad radial zone of the wood devoid of vessels, and laterally 
several similar non-vascular stripes of less diameter may be seen. The 
broad central band of vcssel-less wood corresponds in position to the leal 
trace. Such conditions are found in a number of cases in woody Dicotyle- 
dons, and are of very wide occurrence among the herbaceous representatives 
of the group. It has been shown by investigations carried out by students 
of this laboratory that the evascularization of wood is a phenomenon com- 
monly related to the transformation of regions of the woody cylinder into 
parenchyma. In the case of Alnus figured above, it is quite easy to obseive 
the gradual blotting out of the typical vascular organization as one 
progresses from the region of the leal gap outwards. Since there is 
absolutely no question that vessels may degenerate in the Dicotyledons 
locally, there seems to be no difficulty in regarding as possible the occur- 
rence of this phenomenon as a general feature of organization, particularly 
as this situation is actually realized in certain Cactaceae and Crassulaceae, as 
indicated above. Further, if the Gnetales or similar forms are ancestral to 
or cognate with the Angiosperms, the possession of vessels is clearly a 
primitive characteristic of the higher seed plants known as Angiosperms. 

In conclusion we may attempt to picture to ourselves the type of wood 
structure from which Drimys has been derived. As has been pointed out in 
the beginning, the general organization of the wood, apart from the absence 
of vessels, is that of one of our northern oaks. There is good reason, both 
on account of its early abundant occurrence as a fossil and likewise on com- 
parative anatomical grounds, to regard the oak as a relatively primitive 
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dicotyledonous type. If the resemblance to oak wood in general organiza- 
tion is of value, it is clear that Drimys has come from a comparatively 
primitive Ranalian type. Although the general structure of the woody 
tissues of the genus under discussion is primitive, the absence of vessels can- 
not apparently, in view of the present investigation, be so regarded. It 
seems quite clear that the ancestors of Drimys possessed vessels, and that 
these were of a type characterized by lateral scalariform pits and probably 
by scalariform perforations. The absence of perforations is merely a 
technical distinction between tracheides and vessels in the case of the 
Dicotyledon, and has no decisive evolutionary significance. No discussion 
of the evolutionary history in the case of vascular structures is complete 
unless the lateral as well as the end walls of the vessels are taken into 
consideration. 


Summary. 

1. The roots in Drimys, in particular D. colorata, as a consequence 
of injury develop peculiar tracheary structures. 

2. The structures in question are regarded as the abortive and rever- 
sionary return of vessels because of the resemblance of the sculpture 
of their lateral walls to that found in the vessels of the Magnoliaceae. 

3. These traumatically induced elements are characterized by the 
opposition and fusion of rows of pits, and in this respect are clearly distinct 
from ordinary tracheides. They, however, lack the perforations of normal 
vessels. 

4. In spite of the absence of perforations, they are apparently to be 
interpreted as a clear indication of the former presence of vessels in Drimys 
and similar forms among the Magnoliaceae. 

5. Drimys is a representative of the Magnoliaceae primitive in position, 
as evidenced by its ray structures and the character of its traumatically 
recalled vessel-like elements. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VII. 

Illustrating Professor Jeffrey and Miss Cole’s paper on Drimys, 

PLATE VII. 

Fig. I. Transverse section of wood of Drimys roiorata, showing absence of vessels and broad and 
nniseriate rays, x 40. 

Fig. a. Longitudinal tangential section of the wood of D, roiorata. x 50. 

3' Transverse section of wood of D. colorata. x 1 25. 

Fig. 4. Longitudinal radial section of wood of stem of D, colorata. x 125. 

Fig. 5, Longitudinal radial section of wood of stem of D. axillaris, x 225. 

Fig. 6. Longitudinal radial section of root wood of D, colorata. x 125. 
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On Carteria Fritschii, sp. nov, 


BY 

H. TAKEDA, D.I.C. 

With tea Figures in the Text. 

I N a paper on Scourfieldia cordiformis, published in the current volume 
of the Annals of Botany, reference is made to a species of Carteria 
which swims usually forwards but occasionally backwards.' Since this 
organism has proved to be a new species of that genus, a short account of 
its characteristics, together with a Latin diagnosis, illustrated by some 
careful drawings, will be given below. 

The organism occurred abundantly in the same material as that in 
which Scourfieldia cordiformis was found, and which had been collected 
by Professor F. E. Fritsch at Keston, Kent, in May, 1915, and kept as 
a laboratory culture for over six months. The outstanding features of the 
organism are, firstly, that the outer firmer part of the cell-wall (i.e. the 
structure usually designated as ‘ cell-wall ’ or ‘ cell-membrane ’) is thicker 
than in any other described species of the same genus ; secondly, that the 
inner gelatinous part of the cell-wall (i. e. that part of the cell-wall which 
lies between the outer firmer part and the protoplast, usually referred to as 
'space’) is frequently developed to a marked degree and very often 
unevenly, so that the protoplast does not always conform to the outline of 
the cell. 

The organism varies in shape to some extent, being ovoid to nearly 
spherical, and in some cases obovoid-ellipsoid. When viewed from the end 
the organism usually appears to be circular, but occasionally broadly 
elliptical, the cell being slightly compressed from the side. At the anterior 
end of the cell there is no wart-like papilla, such as is seen in C. obtusa, 
Dill, but the cell-wall forms a slight obtuse angle without any conspicuous 
thickening. The outer firmer part of the cell-wall reaches a thickness of 
about Ip, while the inner gelatinous part is often very well developed, 
particularly at the posterior end and sometimes at the anterior end of the 
cell. The gelatinous part of the cell-wall occasionally contains some 
colourless granular substance, the nature of which has not been deter- 
mined (Fig. 6). 

' Ann. Hot., voL xxx, No. cxvii, January, 1916, p. 157. 
lAimals of Botany, Vol. XXX. Mo. CXIX. July, 1916.I 
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The four flagella which are attached to the very small colourless beak 
at the anterior end of the protoplast as a rule slightly exceed the length of 
the cell. So far as has been ascertained, the flagella emerge through the 
cell-wall in four different directions, practically equidistant from one 
another. 

There is a single urceolate chloroplast which is granular and occupies 
practically the whole of the protoplast. Enclosed within the central 
hollow of the chloroplast there is a mass of colourless protoplasm, at the 
bottom of which, and slightly nearer the anterior end than the centre of 
the cell, a small nucleus is lodged. It appears that from this central mass 



Cartiria FritukU,Tdi..,%^.m\. x i,ooo. Figs. 1-7. Zoogooidia. Fig. 8. Mother-cell with 
two daughter-cells inside. Note the daughter-cells are provided with llagella. Fig. o. Mother-cell 
with three daughter-cells. Fig. lo. Ditto, an end-view. 


of protoplasm a number of processes radiate towards the periphery of the 
cell, penetrating through the chloroplast and finally reaching the thin peri- 
pheral layer of protoplasm. These protoplasmatic rays are frequently quite 
conspicuous, particularly at the point where they join with the peripheral layer 
of protoplasm (cf. Figs. 2, 5)- A pyrenoid, which is usually globular or 
sometimes more or less angular, and as a rule quite conspicuous, is present 
near the posterior end of the chloroplast. It is situated usually in the axis 
of the cel!, or it is occasionally excentric (Figs. 6, 7). There is a small yet 
conspicuous stigma (pigment-spot), oval in shape and somewhat anterior in 
position (Figs. 2, 3, 7, 8). Two contractile vacuoles, which pulsate alter- 
nately, can be seen just below the protoplasmatic beak (Fig. 3). 

Two to four daughter-cells are produced as the result of one or two 
successive longitudinal divisions of the protoplast (Figs. 8-10). At 
maturity each daughter-cell becomes provided with four flagella whilst 
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still enveloped by the mother-cell-wall, which by this time is much distended, 
though fitting fairly close round the daughter-cells. 

As to the affinity, the new organism no doubt comes near C, multifilis 
(Fres.), Dill.' 

It differs, however, from its nearest congener, firstly in its thicker cell- 
wall, secondly in its less round shape, and thirdly in its shorter flagella. 
According to Dill “ the flagella of C. multifilis are inserted in pairs, and 
they do not radiate in four directions, as described by Goroschankin.^ 
He also states that C. multifilis possesses a flat papilla. The writer has 
not been fortunate enough to examine any reliable specimen of C. multifilis ; 
but so far as his knowledge goes, in Carteria, Chlamydomonas, and possibly 
in the allied genera, the flagella (either four or two, as the case may be) are 
usually attached to the anterior protoplasmatic beak, from which they 
radiate in four, or, in the case of only two, in two directions, but not as 
described and figured by Dill. Unfortunately Dill does not give any figure 
of C. multifilis seen from the anterior end. If his statement was based on 
the examination of the side views only of the organism there is sufficient 
room for doubt. As to the structure referred to by Dill as a papilla,' the 
writer differs in opinion. Judging from the figure given by Dill, the so- 
called ‘ Hautwarr.chen ’ is only a thickening of the cell-wall, but not a papilla 
in the proper sense. 

Dangeard apparently examined a form very similar to our new 
species,' but confused it with C. multifilis, and consequently he proposes to 
modify Goroschankin’s description of C. multifilis. It appears that the 
specimen delineated by Dangeard in his Fig. 1 9, c, had the inner gelatinous 
part of the cell-wall well developed at the anterior end, which apparently 
made him suppose that the protoplast had contracted. 

Amongst the described members of the genus Carteria, C. Klebsii 
(Dang.), France,’ appears to be the only species which possesses a relatively 
thick cell-wall. The cell of this species is, however, ellipsoid or cylindrical, 
and is furnished with a conical papilla at the anterior end. Also the flagella 
of this species are, according to Dangeard, markedly shorter than the length 
of the body. 

As to the mode of locomotion, it has already been pointed out that the 
organism usually swims fonvards, but occasionally backwards. When it 
moves backwards the speed is not so great as that of the forward move- 

* Dill : in Pringsh. Bot. Jabrb., vol, xxviii, 1895, pp, 341, 353. 

® 1 . c., p. 342, Taf. V, Fig. 51. 

® In Bull* Soc. Imp. Sc. Nat. Moscou, 1891, p. 121. The organism is described under 
Chlamydomonas. 

* C-. P- 36 .V 

6 Dangeard ; in Le Botaniste, 6* ser., 1899, p. 159, Fig. 19 A, c. 

® France: Zur Systematic einiger Chlamydomoiiaden, 1892. This species was first described 
as Pitkiscus Klebsii, Dang., in Ann. Sc. Nat., 7* ser., vii, 1888, p. 137, PI. 12, Figs. 1-6, 
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ment. The flagella seem to be stretched almost straight (cf. Fig. 3) and 
are often plainly visible. On the other hand, during the forward movement 
the flagella are scarcely visible. 

Since the first note’ on the backward movement of certain Chlamy- 
domonads was written, the writer has had opportunities of examining living 
specimens of several species of Chlamydomonas and Carteria. It has been 
found that in most cases these organisms occasionally swim backwards. 
It appears that this kind of movement is fairly general amongst the 
Chlamydomonads, although it is possibie that certain .species do not swim 
backwards at all. Even amongst those which occasionally move with 
the posterior end forwards, some show this feature more frequently, or 
swim for a greater distance than others. 

Diagnosis. 

Carteria Fritschii, Tak., sp. nov. (Figs. i-io). Ccllulae vegetativae 
(= zoogonidia) parvae, ovoidcac vel subglobosae, interdum obovoideo- 
ellipsoideae, raro a latere paulo compressae ; membrana cellularum exteriori 
firma ad f p crassa, in polo anteriori paullulum producta, sed sine papilla, 
membrana interiori (= parte membranae gelatinosa) saepissime valdc et 
inaequaliter evoluta. Flagcllis corpore cellulae paulo longioribus, e rostro 
plasmatico minutissimo in quatuor directiones radiati.s. Qiromatophora 
singula, viridis, urceolata, granulata; pyrenoide singulo, sphaeroideo vel 
subanguloso, conspicuo, in parte posteriori cellulae posito ; stigmate ovali 
in parte anteriori cellulae; vacuolis contr.actilibus duobus, anterioribus; 
nucleo in parte subanteriori cellulae. 

Propagatio; cellula matricalis in unam vel duas directiones longitu- 
dinales in duas vel quatuor dividit. 

Long. cell. 15-20 /j; lat. il-iqp. Long, flagell. 17-22 /u. 

Grege C. nmltifili (Fres.), Dill, collocanda, a qua cellula minus rotundata, 
membrana exteriori crassiori, membrana interiori saepissime bene evoluta, 
flagellis brevioribus satis distinguitur. 

Hab. In sphagnis, Keston, Kent (F. E. Fritsch, 1915). 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to Sir David Prain, C.M.G., 
C.I.E., for allowing him to carry out the present investigation in the Jodrcll 
Laboratory, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kcw. He also takes this opportunity 
to thank Professor G. S. West, of Birmingham, for valuable help. 

* Takeda i Ann, Bot., yol. xxx, No. cxvii, January, 1916, p. 157. 



On a Species of Chlamydomonas (C. sphagnicola, 
F. E. Fritsch and Takeda— Isococcus sphagnicolus, 
F. E. Fritsch). 

BY 

K. E. FRITSCH 

AND 

H. TAKEDA. 

With fourteen Figures in the Text. 

I N the first of the ' Notes on British Flagellates published by one of us, 
a new genus of green Flagellates was described under the name ot 
isococetts. A further examination of more abundant material, collected in 
May of last year and since kept in the laboratory, has shown that there 
were certain errors in the original description of this organism. Moreover, 
the facts that have come to light and are detailed below indicate that the 
organism in question does not constitute a distinct genus, but is a somewhat 
peculiar species of Chlamydomonas, which must pass under the name of 
C. sphagnicola. Whilst the material upon which the new observations were 
made was collected from the same marsh at Keston (Kent) from which the 
organism was first obtained, it may be mentioned that this species of 
Chlamydomonas has since been discovered also in one of the ponds in 
Richmond Park (Surrey). 

The motile individual of C. sphagnicola is rather variable in shape. 
As a rule it is broadly ellipsoid (Figs. 1-3) ; not rarely, however, it is 
ellipsoid or oblong-ellipsoid, with more or less pointed or rounded poles 
(cf. Figs. 5, 8, 9, 10, 12), whilst in a few cases the individuals are subglobose 
or even globose (Fig. 6). When viewed from the anterior or posterior end 
the organism is circular (cf. Fritsch, loc. cit.. Fig. i, D and G), but if front 
and side views of the same individual are compared (Figs. 7-9, 13) they are 
seen to show slight differences in shape. The length (excluding the 
papillae) varies between 15^ and 27(2, the breadth between 9 fr and 22/2 
(up to 25 fi broad according to the old description, loc. cit., p. 341). The 
cell-wall is remarkably thick, and consists of an outer firmer portion and 
a usually well -developed inner gelatinous portion (sometimes as much as 
4(2 thick) which, in the previous description (loc. cit., p. 341), was regarded 

^ New Phytologist, vol. xiii, 1914, pp. .'^41-6. 

(Annals of Botany, VoL XXX. No. CXIX. July, 
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as a space. The outer firmer part of the wall is very conspicuous, and 
reaches a thickness of about i fi. By using suitable stains such as acid 
fuchsin, safranin, erythrosine, or aniline blue, the inner gelatinous pan 
is readily brought to view. In some cases it is more strongly developed at 
the posterior end of the cell (Figs. 4, 5, 8-10), a state found also in other 
species of Chlamydonwnas and Carteria. Specimens have also occasionally 
been found in which the gelatinous layer is thickest at the anterior end 
(Fig. 7). In some cases this gelatinous part of the wall contains granules 
of an unknown substance* (cf. Fritsch, loc. cit., p. 344, and Fig. i, F). 

The protoplast in living individuals is in direct contact with the inner 
gelatinous part of the cell-wall. In plasmolysed specimens a narrow clear 
zone is sometimes distinctly visible between the gelatinous layer and the 
protoplast. 

At the anterior end of the cell there are ordinarily two papillae 
(Figs. 1-7) which were wrongly interpreted as cilial apertures in the 
previous account (loc. cit, p. 341). These papillae are, however, solid pro- 
jections of the membrane, and the flagella do not pass through them, but 
emerge from the base on the abaxial side of each (cf. Figs. 7, 8 , 10, 13), 
Whilst a considerable percentage of individuals exhibit two perfectly 
distinct papillae, all stages have been found connecting such forms with 
individuals in which there is but a single papilla (Fig. ii) ; the individuals 
shown in Figs. 8, 9, 10, and 12 illustrate intermediate conditions in which 
there is a single, more or less two-lobed, papilla. In shape the papillae are 
generally conical, with a rounded-truncate apex, although in some cases 
the conical character is less pronounced than in others. The papillae reach 
a height of i-i'5 p. As far as we are aware this is the only known species 
of Cklamydomonas in which the papilla exhibits this character. We have 
not observed any further instances of the projection of the papillae on the 
inner side of the membrane as recorded in the earlier account (p. 34 *)’ 

The surface of the protoplast is always more or less irregular, appearing 
unevenly crenate in optical section (Figs, i, 4, 5) and often .showing short 
faint lines when viewed from the surface. These features lead to a false 
impression of striation of the protoplast, but the phenomenon is most 
probably due to granulation of the surface. Occasionally the lines .show 
a certain regularity, analogous to that depicted in the figures in the previous 
account, but the individuals examined by us never exhibited true spiral 
striation, and it is likely that the earlier description wa.s in error in this 
respect. 

At the anterior end the protoplast shows a well-marked colourless 
beak (loc. cit., p. 341), to the apex of which the two flagella are attached 


1 A similar feature has been observed in Carteria Pritsckii, Tab,, in which the inner gelatinous 
part of the cell-wall is often very well developed. For a description of this species see p. 3^9. 
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jFigs, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12). Below this beak lies a V-shaped colourless area, 
indicating the apex of the colourless protoplasmic mass enclosed within the 
central hollow of the massive chloroplast. The flagella are relatively coarse, 
jnd readily seen both in the living organism and in individuals fixed in 



CUamyddiiionassphagnuola. x 1,000. Figs. 1-12. VeEctaUve cells (= zoogonidia). Fig. 13- 
Very early stage in the formation of daughter-cells. Fig. 14. Four mature daughter^ells within 
mother-cell-wall. In Figs. 7-9 and 13 both front and side views are shown. Also in Fig. 14 two 
of the daughter-cells are viewed from front, while the other two are seen from side. Figs. 1-1 1 and 
13-14 were drawn from fresh material collected at Keston in May, 1915, while Fig 12 represents 
oae of the individuals in the original prcparalioas of Isococcus sphagntcolUs collected in the same 
locality in May, I9J4* 


osmic acid. They are always longer than the cell, and sometimes reach 
a length of about one and a quarter times that of the body. 

Two contractile vacuoles, which pulsate alternately, have been observed 
at the anterior end of the cell, just below the protoplasmic beak. There is 
a conspicuous stigma, lenticular in .shape and somewhat anterior in position 

D d 
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(Fig. 7 ; cf. also loc. cit., Fig. i, c). The chloroplast is a massive structure 
of a dark green colour which, as already mentioned, occupies the greater 
part of the cell. Four or more pyrenoids, more or less globular in shape 
and quite irregularly arranged, lie in a parietal position. The pyrenocrystal 
and amylaceous envelope can easily be differentiated by means of the usual 
stains. The small nucleus is situated in the centre of the cell. 

To the earlier description of the formation of daughter-cells (p. 34,^) 
we ate able to add but little. Prior to division, the pyrenoids seem to 
increase in number (cf. Fig. 13). At tbe same time the gelatinous part of 
the cell-wall appears to acquire a very thin consistency. The first division 
is longitudinal, and takes place in a plane which is at right angles to that 
containing the two papillae, the constriction of the protoplast starting at 
the anterior end (Fig. 13). The second division, when it takes place, 
appears likewise to be longitudinal, but runs at right angles to the first 
division-plane. By the time that the daughter-cells have acquired their 
mature characteristics, their arrangement becomes irregular (Fig. 14), which 
appears to be due to active movements on the part of the new individuals 
(cf. also Fritsch, loc. cit., p. 344). We did not observe any further instance 
of division into eight (cf. Fritsch, loc. cit., p. 344). Prior to liberation of 
the new individuals the mother-cell-wall swells up very considerably and 
acquires a very thin consistency. 

As regards the affinity of C. sphagnicola, it may be compared with 
C. longistigma, Dill, C. gloeocystiformis. Dill,' C. angulosa. Dill, and 
C. gigantea, Dill.' The first of these species (Dill, loc. cit., pp. 328, 354, 
Tab. V, Figs. 1-8) has a broad and flat papilla, somewhat recalling that found 
in the specimens of C. sp/iagnicola, in which but a single papilla is present 
(cf above). It differs from our species in having a thin membrane, without 
any gelatinous layer, a smooth surface to the protoplast, and a long rod- 
like stigma. 

C. gloeocystiformis, Dill (loc. cit., pp. 340, 354, Tab. 'V, Figs. 37, 38), 
has a thick gelatinous membrane, in which an outer firmer portion and an 
inner gelatinous part could perhaps be distinguished, although Dill does 
not discriminate between the two, either in his description or in his figures. 
The species differs from C. sphagnicola in having but a single papilla and 
a solitary pyrenoid which is not parietal. 

C. angulosa. Dill (loc. cit, pp. 337, 354, Tab. V, Figs, ai-25), has a 
distinct papilla which is broadly conical in shape. The cell-wall is usually 
thin, and the gelatinous layer is only seldom developed to a slight extent 
at the posterior end. Moreover, this species possesses one, or rarely two, 
pyrenoids, which are axial, and a smooth protoplast. 

C- gigantea. Dill (loc. cit., pp. 338, 353, Tab. V, Figs. 23 A-30), resembles 
C. sphagnicola in having a considerable number of pyrenoids, which here, 
* Cf, Dill: Die Gatt. ChlamyJomimas, &c. Pringsh. Jahrb., vol. xxviii, 1895. 
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however, are not parietal but lie near the inner face of the chloroplast. 
Moreover, this species has a very thin cell-wall, without any gelatinous 
layer, and a poorly developed papilla. The stigma is situated near the 
centre of the cell, and is often very long. 

The nlost striking feature presented by C. sphagnuola is certainly the 
customary doubling of the papilla at the anterior end of the cell. A some- 
what similar condition has been recorded and figured by Wollenweber* in 
the case of certain species of Haematococcus (= Sphaerella), in which the 
flagella occupy the same position with reference to the two papillae as in 
our species. It can hardly be doubted that the paired papillae are the 
result of fission of the single structure normally present in other species 
of Chlamydomonas, &c., and occasionally even developed as such in 
C. sphagnicola. 

In conclusion, we append a Latin diagnosis : 

Chlamydomonas sphagnicola (Fritsch), Fritsch and Takeda, comb. nov. 
(Figs. 1-14). 

Syn.-. Isococcus sphagnicolus, F. E. Fritsch, in New Phyt., xiii, 19141 
p. 351, Fig. I. 

Cellulae vegetativae (= zoogonidia) pro genere magnae, late ellipsoi- 
deae, non raro ellipsoideae vel oblongo-ellipsoideae, polis aut rotundatis 
aut subacutis, interdum subglobosae vel globosae. Membrana cellularum 
crassissima, pars exterior firma ad i p crassa, pars interior gelatinosa 
plerumque bene evoluta, ad 4 p crassa, polo anteriore papillis duabus vel 
tantum papilla singula plus minus biloba vel rarissime Integra praedita. 
Flagella ca. ad i Jplo longiora quam corpore cellulae, rostro protoplasmatice 
affixa. Chromatophora singula, urceolata, viridis, densissima, granulata; 
pyrcnoidibus parietalibus, 4 vel pluribus, plus minus globosis, conspicuis ; 
stigniate conspicuo.lenticulari, fere anteriori ; vacuolis contractilibus duabus ; 
nucleo central!. Propagatio subdivisione cellulae matricalis longitudinaliter 
in 2, vel 4, rarissime 8 partes fit. 

Hab. ; In Sphagnis, Keston, Kent (F. E. Fritsch, May, 1914-May, 
1915); in stagno, Richmond Park, Surrey (H. Takeda, December, 19 I 5 ^ 
January, 1916). 

The greater part of the present reinvestigation was carried out in the 
Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kcw. VVe take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our thanks to Sir David Prain, C.M.G., for the facilities 
afforded to us. 

‘ Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges., xxvi, 1908, p. 245, Fig. 3 a and b. Fig. 7, and Tala XIII, Figs. 1 , 5-S. 
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Studies on Nuclear Division in Desmids. 

I. Hyalotheca dissiliens (Sm.) Brdb. 

BY 

ELIZABETH ACTON, M.Sc. 

With Plate Vm and four Figures in the Text. 
Introduction. 

T HF^ only account which has so far appeared of the division of the 
nucleus in Desmids is that by Lutman,' in which he describes 
the cell- and nuclear division in Closterinin. 

It was therefore suggested by Professor G. S. West that this subject was 
.-i suitable one for investigation, and the present contribution is intended to 
be the first of a series of papers dealing with the nuclei and nuclear division 
of Desmids. 

The fact that very little is known of the cytology of Desmids is 
probably largely due to the difficulty of obtaining suitable material to work 
upon. It is by no means an easy matter to obtain a continual supply 
of any of the larger Desmids. They usually occur in places which are not 
easily accessible, and when brought indoors they cannot be kept for 
any length of time in a healthy condition. The ordinary culture-methods 
which serve for the common filamentous Algae are a complete failure as far 
as Desmids are concerned, and the conditions under which they divide 
or form zygospores seem to be so highly specialized that it has not been 
possible to determine them up to the pre.sent time. So that, while it 
is possible accidentally to discover Desmids in quantity in a dividing 
condition, the possibilities of finding them at any particular time or inducing 
them to divide by artificial means are rather remote.'^ 

Hyalotheca dissiliens is the only Desmid I have been able to obtain, so 
far, in sufficient quantity to give complete results, and it i.s for this reason 
alone that it has been chosen for the initial paper. Unfortunately, the 
nucleus in Hyalotheca is too small to give entirely satisfactory results 

No attempt will be made in this paper to compare the results obtained 
with those of Lutman or to discuss their bearing with regard to other Con- 
jugatae. I hope to complete shortly the inve.stigation of several of the 

^ B. F. Lutman ; Cell and Nuclear Division in ClosUrium. Bot. Gaz., 51, 1911. 

■ Some of the larger species t>f Closterium are an exception to this slatement, as they will grow 
and multiply rapidly in large tanks in greenhouses &c., and will also survive culture experiments. 

lAunals of Botany, Vol. XXX, No. CXIX. July, 1916 1 
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larger Desmids, and all discussion will be deferred until these results 
can be summarized. 

Technique. 

Material was at first fixed in weak Flemming’s mixture diluted to 
half strength, as Lutman found this the most satisfactory fixing reagent for 
Closterium. It did not give entirely satisfactory results in the case of 
llyntotheca. There was not much shrinkage of cell contents, but staining 
results were not good after using this reagent, possibly owing to the thick 
gelatinous sheath which is present in Hyalotheca. Stronger fixing reagents 
were tried, and of these Bouin’s picroformol solution was found to give the 
best results. This solution therefore has been tried for all the later work, 
Heidenhain’s iron-alum-haematoxylin was used for staining. In order to 
prevent shrinkage it was found necessary to exercise special care in trans- 
ferring the stained material from xylol to Canada balsam. The material was 
transferred from xylol to a solution of Canada balsam diluted with xylol to 
about one-fifth of its original strength. This was then allowed to evaporate 
slowly until it reached its original strength. 

■ Collections of Hyalotheca were made during the winter and spring and 
dividing filaments occurred in every collection. The greatest number 
of dividing filaments was present in material fixed towards midnight, 
but plenty of dividing filaments were to be found in material fixed as early 
as 4 p.m. 

Resti.ng Cell and Nucleus. 

In the resting state the cell contains two chromatophores with the 
nucleus lying between them (PI. VIII, Fig. 2). Seen from the end each 
chromatophore is star-shaped, the centre of the star being formed by a large 
pyrenoid from which the plates of the chromatophore appear to radiate 
(P ig. i). The starch-sheath of the pyrenoid is very large, and is made up 
of separate plates. The number of pyrenoids is not constant. Filaments 
in which every chromatophore contained two pyrenoids were of frequent 
occurrence, and filaments with chromatophores containing three and four 
pyrenoids were sometimes found. Their arrangement in a transverse row 
in the cell suggests that they are formed by longitudinal division of the 
existing pyrenoid, but no division of pyienoid was ever observed except the 
transverse division of the pyrenoid during division of the cell ; so that it is 
impossible to state whether these extra pyrenoids arise by division of 
existing pyrenoids or de n<nm. 

The nucleus is spherical in shape; though in stained preparations 
it often appears to be somewhat flattened by pressure from the pyrenoids. 
The nucleolus is comparatively large and stains deeply with chromatin 
stains. The reticulum is inconspicuous, stains faintly, and appears to have 
few, if any, chromatin granules. 
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Division of Nucleus and Cell. 

Tiie first sign of division in the nucleus is the appearance of granules on 
the nuclear network, which consequently shows up more clearly on staining 
(Fig. 3 )- At the same time the nucleolus stains les%' deeply and finally 
disintegrates. The small size of the nucleus makes it exceedingly difficult 
to follow exactly what happens in the succeeding stages. The granules 
appear to increase in size and decrease in number, so that probably the 
chromosomes are being formed on the spireme. The gradual disappearance 
and disintegration of the nucleolus makes it improbable that the chromo- 
somes come bodily out of the nucleolus. 

The next stage that could be definitely seen was the collection of the 
chromosomes on the equatorial plate (PI. VIII, Fig. 6). The chromosomes 
are short broad rods, almost granules, and about twelve in number. A 
definite spindle could not be seen, but fibres could clearly be seen attached 
to the chromosomes and pulling the daughter chromosomes to the opposite 
poles of the nucleus (Figs. 7 and 8). 

In the reconstruction of the daughter nuclei the chromosomes lose their 
identity, granules appear in the nucleus, and these gradually fuse to form 
the large nucleolus (Figs. 9-12). 

The daughter nuclei begin to separate immediately they are formed, 
and to move in opposite directions towards the surface of the cell, where they 
take up a position opposite the pyrenoid. 

Formation of the new cell-wall was not observed in detail. It is 
always completed before the division of the chromatophore begins, so that 
for a time the cell has only one chromatophore. 

As the chromatophore divides the nucleus slips in between the two 
halves until it finally reaches the pyrenoid and, during the division of the 
pyrenoid by constriction, remains firmly pressed up against it. The division 
of the chromatophore and pyrenoid is probably largely influenced by 
the presence of the nucleus. No trace of division appeared in the chromato- 
phore until the nucleus had moved round to the surface of the cell and 
taken up its position opposite the pyrenoid. Constriction does not take 
place equally all round the chromatophore, division always being further 
advanced in the part in which the nucleus lies (sec Text-figs. 1-4, p. 382). 

The division of the pyrenoid and chromatophore has already been 
figured and described by Schmitz,* but the close connexion between the 
division and the presence of the nucleus was not noted. 

The starch-sheath of the pyrenoid seems to be fairly intact at the 
completion of the division of the nucleus, though signs of disintegration 
have already appeared. It is not until the beginning of division in the 
chromatophore that it decreases rapidly in size, and at the end of this 
process no trace of the starch-sheath is visible. 

^ Schmitz, F. ; Die Chromatophoren der Algen. Vcrhandl. d. naturf. Ver, Bonn* Bd. x\, 1880 
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The fact that the starch-sheath does not noticeably diminish in size 
during division of the nucleus, but only during division of the chromato- 
phore, suggests that the presence of a large quantity of starch in the cell is 
not in itself sufficient to induce division. The presence of two or more 
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lllusttatiug successive stages in the division of thechromatophore and pyrenoid. 

pyrenoids in the cell is probably due to the fact that, although the conditions 
necessary for active starch-formation are present, the extra conditions 
necessary to induce nuclear division are absent, and additional pyrenoids are 
therefore formed to carry off the surplus starch. 

Botanical Laboratory, 

The University, 

Birmingham. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VIII. 

illustrating Miss Acton’s paper on A'lidcar DirisioH in Desmids, 

Fig. I. End view of cell, showing chromalophorc and pyrenoid. x 1,450. 

Fig. 2. Resting cell and nucleus, x 1,450. , 

Figs. 3-5. Gradual disappearance of nucleolus and probable formation of spireme, x Ij 450' 
Fig. 6. Appearance of cliromosomes. x 2,000. 

Fig 7. Metaphase. X 2,000. 

Fig. 8. Anaphase, x 2,000. 

Figs. 9 and 10. Telophase, x r»450. 

Fig. II. Daughter nuclei beginning to migrate to the surface, x 1,450, 

Fig. 12. Nucleclus re-formed in the daughter nuclei, x Ij460. 









On the Supposed Origin of Life in Solutions of 
Colloidal Silica. 

BY 

SYDNEY G. PAINE. 

With Plate IX. 

T he origin of life is at present in entire obscurity, and it would seem 
that our knowledge of chemistry and physics must advance consider- 
ably before any real light can be thrown upon it. 

It is a question which lends itself more to speculation than to laboratory 
practice, but it is hoped that one day we may be in a position to investigate 
experimentally the phenomena concerned in the change from the non-living 
to the living state. 

Except for certain investigations in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the only experimental work which definitely had as its object 
the realization of this change is that of the late Dr. Charleton Bastian. 
Since the appearance of his first publication on the subject in 1870 until the 
time of his death, Dr. Bastian held firmly to the view that living organisms 
may arise de novo from non-living materials. During the past twenty years 
he has supported his view by numerous experiments in which he describes 
the development of organisms under conditions calculated to exclude all 
possibility of infection by a living germ. 

The results of this work are to be found in three monographs by 
this author (1), and in the pages of Nature (2). 

The method of experiment is described fully at page 30 of ■ The Origin 
of Life’, and consists of enclosing in special tubes very dilute solutions 
of colloidal silica mixed either with phosphoric acid or with some form 
of colloidal iron ; after sealing, the liquids are carefully sterilized by inter- 
mittent sterilization at 100° C. or by short exposures to temperatures of 
130° C. to 135° C. Thus prepared, the tubes are exposed to light at 
an east window for periods varying from six months to two years. During 
this time a small deposit collects at the bottom of each tube, and the 
examination of this is made by removal with a fine pipette on to a micro- 
scope slide, or the liquid is sometimes centrifuged and the deposit 
examined microscopically. 

[Annals of Botany, Vol. XXX. No. CXiX. July, 1916.) 
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Accordii^ to Dr. Bastian many forms of Bacteria, Torulae and fungj] 
hyphae are to be found in the amorphous matrix which this deposit always 
presents. 

Dr. Bastian claims that successful infections can be made of these upon 
various nutrient media. In this he is supported by A. and^A. Mary (3| 
and also by A. H. Drew ( 4 ), who, according to Dr. Bastian, has succeeded 
by the use of tyrosine in cultivating bacilli more or less freely. On the 
contrary,]. Wright in New York ( 4 ) repeating these experiments has 
obtained similar structures, but has been unable to obtain growth of these 
on artificial media. 

In 1913 Dr. Bastian showed some of his supposed organisms to many 
biologists, amongst others to Professor Farmer and Professor Blackman 
at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, who, in fairness to him 
and in view of the fact that his later methods made sterility more probable 
than was the case in some of his earlier experiments, desired that a careful 
repetition of the experiments should be made. At their instigation the 
author commenced, as stated in a note in Nature ( 5 ), an investigation in order 
to discover if possible the origin and nature of the organisms described. 

Experiments have been carried on now for more than two years 
and altogether eighty-five tubes have been under examination. These 
tubes were prepared in accordance with the directions given by Dr. Bastian 
in his book ‘ The Origin of Life and contained a mixture of dilute 
solutions of colloidal silica, ammonium phosphate and phosphoric acid, 
or a mixture of colloidal silica with liquor ferri pernitratis ; the former 
he speaks of as the colourless solution, the latter as the yellow solution. 
In addition, during last year a few experiments were made with mixtures of 
colloidal iron, potassium ferrocyanide and sodium silicate, which Dr. Bastian 
found to be specially fruitful. The conditions of experiment have followed 
as closely as possible those of Dr. Bastian’s experiments ; the tubes were 
sealed and sterilized according to bis instructions and exposed to light at an 
east window. 

When examined six to eight months after sterilization, the majority of 
the tubes showed deposits consisting mainly of an amorphous mass of 
silica together with minute shining plates, also presumably of silica. 

There also occur very frequently small highly refracting spheres either 
scattered singly in the amorphous matrix or collected together in masses. 
They are in size and appearance very similar to the bodies described by 
Dr. Bastian as fungus germs. 

A very large deposit of these bodies was found in a 10 per cent, 
solution of sodium silicate which remained tightly stoppered in a loocc. 
flask from February to October of last year. The deposit had formed 
a loose layer 3 to 4 mm. thick at the bottom of the flask. The microscopic 
appearance of these bodies is shown in the accompanying photograph 
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(see PI. IX, Fig. i), and seems to be identical with that figured several times 
]„ Dr. Bastian’s book on ‘ The Origin of Life,' notably with that in PI. I, 
Figs. 3 and 6 ; PI. II, Fig. 8 ; PI. IV, Fig. 23 ; and PI. X, Fig. 57. 

After microscopical examination the remainder was collected on 
a tared filter^ and when dried at 100° C. weighed 14.4 mgm. Analysis 
showed it to consist of 38-9 per cent. SiO.^, a very small trace of FcjOj, and 
a trace of NajO. No organic matter was present, as shown by absence 
of charring on heating with HjSO^. The remaining 60 per cent, was 
presumably water. When heated the transparency of the material was 
lost, and the particles broke up to a fine white powder. The author concludes 
that they were little solid spheres of hydrated silica deposited from colloidal 
solution. 

In some of the tubes larger rounded bodies have occurred ; a mass 
of these surrounded by an amorphous deposit is shown in PI. IX, Fig. 2. 
When crushed under the cover-slip these bodies separated from the matrix 
and were found to be flat discs or sacs of round or oval contour, vary- 
ing in diameter from lo/j. to 60 ft. Being perfectly transparent objects 
they proved very difficult to photograph, but eventually a fair representa- 
tion was obtained by varying the intensity of light in different parts of 
the' field. The results are given in Figs. 3 and 4. 

Many of the bodies appear to have budded and have much the 
appearance of yeast cells. This is probably caused through cohesion of 
the smaller with the larger particles. These bodies are probably little 
discs or solid spheres rather than hollow sacs or cells, and any yeast- 
like budding would thus seem to be out of the question. Evidence for 
this view is afforded by one or two specimens shown in Figs. 3 and 4, which 
have been broken by pressure on the cover-glass in mounting, and which 
exhibit irregular fracture strongly indicative of such solid nature. It is not 
suggested that these large bodies were exactly the same as those described 
by Dr. Bastian as Torulae, but they seem to differ only in point of size from 
those which he figures in PI. VIII, Figs. 45 and 47 B of his book. 

The author is indebted to the late Dr. Bastian for supplies of materials 
used by him, and further for the opportunity he gave the author of seeing 
.some of his own preparations and of opening and examining three of his own 
tubes from a series of experiments which had given him positive results. 

From one of these tubes .sealed July 8, 1914, opened in December, 
1914, a large number of round bodies were obtained from a gelatinous 
deposit which had collected on the sides of the tube just above the level of 
the liquid. As first examined they had the appearance shown in Fig. 5. 

By simple manipulation with a needle a few of these were separated 
from the amorphous residue, washed well with water, and allowed to dry 
on a thin glass slide, upon which they were heated to dull redness. 

As the result of this treatment no charring was observed, and the 
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bodies seemed to remain entirely unaltered. They were then mounted 
in a resinous medium (euparal) and examined closely with a high power 
objective. They appeared as thick-walled hollow spheres apparently ol 
silica, the walls bearing pits very similar to those in the walls of the so-called 
stone cells of the pear. The pitting is well shown in the original photo- 
graph, but this detail will probably disappear in the process of reproduction. 
In Fig. 6 three of these objects are seen in juxtaposition, and beneath these 
several fragments of others which have been broken by pressure on the 
cover-glass during mounting. The objects were very brittle and, as stated 
above, were hollow ; to this fact is due the apparent blackness of one of the 
spheres from which the air was not expelled by the mounting fluid. 

Comparison of these preparations with Dr. Bastian's Figs. 5 and 35 in 
‘ The Origin of Life ’ points to the conclusion that the bodies under investi- 
gation are identical with those figured by him. The granular contents 
of which he speaks in the description of Fig. 5 appear to the author to 
be only pits in the walls such as he has observed in his own preparations. 

The method of formation of these bodies is so far obscure. 

In contrast, the method of formation of the other silico-morphs 
mentioned above, namely the small solid spheres and the flat discs, is 
not difficult of explanation. These bodies have probably been built up by 
slow deposition from a colloidal solution upon minute specks of solids, 
or updn nuclei composed of the first aggregates which have separated from 
such solution. That silica is deposited slowly from colloidal solutions upon 
solids immersed in them is well shown in PI. IX, Fig. 7. This specimen 
was found in a bottle of colloidal silica which had been left undisturbed for 
twenty-one months. The nucleus for deposition in this case seems to have 
been a cotton fibre which in course of time has become irregularly coated 
with a hard glass-likc mass of .silica. Fine markings visible in the original 
photograph, which appear as striae in the deposit, will probably be lost 
in reproduction. 

Besides the forms already mentioned, there occurred in most of the 
tubes very fine threads with something of the appearance of fungal hyphae, 
These have been well figured in a recent publication by Professor Moore 
and W. G, Evans (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1915, B., 89, p. 17), who have shown that 
they result by slow decomposition from metastable solutions of inorganic 
colloids. That they are not threads of fungal mycelium is very apparent 
when, while under observation with a low power objective, an attempt is 
made to draw them across the slide with a fine pointed needle. Thus 
in several experiments of this kind it was observed that the thread is not 
carried along or bent by the needle, as would be the case with a fungal 
hypha, but is ruptured by the needle at the point of contact, the sub- 
stance of the thread being drawn out in a streak of gelatinous material. 

Moreover, when attempts were made to stain these threads it ua- 
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found that they stained uniformly with various dyes, but showed none 
of the contents which are so characteristic of living fungal hyphae. It 
is clear that the threads in question are merely deposits of colloidal 
material simulating only in a slight degree the hyphae of a fungus. 

The author has never obtained in sterilized tubes any growths of 
a typical fun|al or Torula-like nature, and no growth has ever developed 
in nutrient media which have been inoculated from the tubes at the time 
of opening. In cases, however, where the tubes were not sterilized at 
all, or where they were allowed to stand for a week before being sterilized, 
there have usually been found rudimentary mycelia of a very crumpled 
appearance. These were obviously dead, and surrounded by a deposited 
layer of silica. In most of these cases it is fairly easy to trace the spore 
from which the mycelium has developed, although this is not always 
possible. Fig. 8 represents one of these growths from a tube which was 
prepared, sealed, and left eight days before being sterilized by intermittent 
sterilization at 100“ C. Here the spore is quite obvious, and there can be no 
doubt that similar growths must inevitably be introduced with the solutions 
if these should have been made even a few hours before being filled into the 
tubes. 

The growth shown in PI. IX, Fig. 9, was observed in a tube containing 
colloidal silica and ammonium phosphate which had been opened and left 
standing for five months. The microscopic appearance is strikingly similar 
to that represented in many of Dr. Bastiaii’s figures. At the time of 
observation this fungus was dead and the cells, when treated with Delafield's 
haematoxylin, exhibited contents or some remains of organic material such 
as are typical of the disorganized contents of a fungal mycelium. 

A very similar growth was also obtained in a solution of colloidal 
silica during the process of dialysing in a parchment dialyser which had not 
been sterilized. 

That growths obtained under these conditions so closely resemble 
those found by Dr. Bastian would seem to suggest that the conditions 
under which circumstances forced him to labour were not always conducive 
to perfect sterility of his solutions. 

All these observations support the view which has frequently been 
urged by others that the organisms described by Dr, Bastian were either 
purely inorganic silico-morphs, or else were produced by the deposit of 
silica on the surface of dead fungal hyphae or yeast cells which had de- 
veloped in the solutions before these were filled into the tubes and sterilized. 

This work was completed and ready for publication at the time of 
Dr. Bastian’s death, and it is a matter for regret that he is no longer 
with us to take up the challenge. His work has aroused considerable 
interest in certain quarters, and it therefore seems advisable to place 
these observations on record. 
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Summary. 

1. The experiments of Dr. Bastian have been repeated. 

2. In all, eighty-five tubes of colloidal silica have been examined. 

3. Forms, which in a slight degree resembled organisms, have been 
found amongst the amorphous deposit which collected in the tubes, and 
these have been shown to be composed of silica. 

4. These bodies are thought to be identical with some of the so-called 
fungus germs described by the late Dr. Bastian. 

5 ' It is concluded that the forms resembling organisms, described by 
Dr. Bastian as evidence of spontaneous generation of life, were in part 
purely inorganic simulacra formed by slow deposition of silica from colloidal 
solution, and in part depositions of silica upon dead fungal hyphae which 
had developed in the solutions before these were filled into the tubes and 
sterilized. 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURES IN PLATE IX. 

Illustrating Mr. Paine’s paper on Colloidal Silica. 

Fig. 1. Deposit of small spheres of silica from a solution of sodium .silicate. 

Fig. 2. Deposit from a tube of colloidal silica, ammonium phosphate and phosphoric acid. 

Fig. 3. Discs of silica separated from Fig. 2 by pressure between the cover-slip and the slide 
upon which the deposit was mounted in water. 

Fig. 4. The same more highly magnihed. 

Fig. 5, Deposit of gelatinous silica containing hollow spheres of silica removed from the sides 
of one of Dr. Bastian’s tubes. 

Fig. 6. Three of the same objects separated from the amorphous matrix, heated on a slide .'ind 
mounted in eupaial. (The dark object contains a bubble of air.) Fragments of others appear in 
the lower half. 

Fig. 7. Cotton fibres upon which silica has been laid down by deposition from a solution of 
colloidal silica. 

Fig. 8. Dead fungal mycelium from a tube which had remained for a week before sterilization. 

Fig. 9, Fungi and spheres of silica from a tube of colloidal silica, ammonium phosphate and 
phosphoric acid, which was not sterilized. 
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With Plate X and two Figures In the Text. 

T he germ tubes of parasitic fungi which are not wound parasites 
usually infect the aerial parts of plants by entering through the 
stomata or by boring through the outer walls of the epidermal cells. In 
the case of stomatal infection the epidermal defences of the host plant are 
completely turned and infection is a comparatively easy matter, since many 
fungi possess enzymes which are able to cause disorganization of the 
cellulose walls of parenchyma cells. 

Where, however, the cuticle is perforated, our knowledge of the 
mechanism employed by the germ tube is very meagre. Busgen (3) has 
pointed out the importance of appressoria in many cases in bringing the 
fungus in close contact with the host. Most authors assume, as apparently 
does Busgen, that the germ tube softens and dissolves the cuticularized 
epidermal wall in the same way as a cellulose wall. For example, Mar.shall 
Ward (11), in his classical paper on a disease of the Lily due to Botrytis, 
speaks of the germ tube as dissolving its way through the cuticle. 
Miyoshi (5, p. aSd) is of opinion that the perforation of many membranes 
of fungi is due to the secretion of enzymes, although he had been able to 
show that Botrytis cinerea could perforate a membrane such as gold leaf, 
upon which it could by no possibility act chemically. Voges (10) .speaks 
of the slime formed by the germ tube of Fusicladium softening the cuticle. 
Such a view, however, has never been supported by physiological evidence 

' The first of this series of studies appeared in the Annals of liotany, vol. xxix, ?• 3^3- 
(Annals o^otany, Vol. XXX No. CXIX. July, 19*6.1 
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nor by any careful microscopic study of the actual phenomena of penetra. 
tion. It is certainly improbable, since no enzyme is known which is able to 
dissolve cuticle. 

A study (Brown, 1) in this laboratory of a powerful enzymic extract 
of the germ tubes of Botrytis cinerea had shown that such an extract 
was unable to exert any swelling or dissolving action on the tissues of 
a leaf when placed on the uninjured cuticle, although when injected into 
the leaf it rapidly brought about disorganization of the tissues. It seemed 
then advisable to make a careful study of the early stages of infection by 
Botrytis cinerea, paying particular attention to the phenomena to be 
observed in connexion with the penetration of the cuticle. 

Methods. 

Cut leaves of the broad bean ( Vida Faba) were used as material for 
infection. The cultures of Botrytis cinerea used were from the strain 
employed by Brown (1) in his 'work. It was found that the spores 
germinated in water very slowly, or not at all, and very often failed to 
infect a leaf. For this reason the work has been carried out with spores 
sown in turnip juice on a leaf ; this ensures rapid germination and strong, 
well-nourished hyphae. 

The cultures were grown for ten days at a6° C. on sterilized potato- 
mush-agar.i The culture, which by this time has produced a plentiful crop 
of spores, is then flooded with water, and the surface of the medium gently 
scraped with a scalpel to detach the spores and mycelium. The suspension 
of spores and hyphae is passed through fine muslin to remove the mycelium, 
and then centrifuged for a few minutes. The water is then poured off very 
carefully and sterilized turnip juice is added— lo c.c. of turnip juice to every 
o r c.c. of wet spores. The turnip juice is prepared by subjecting peeled 
and chopped turnips to a temperature of 120“ in the autoclave for 
45 minutes, and subsequently extracting the juice by means of a press. 
The suspension of spores in turnip juice is used for infection.® Infections 
were also made with a much less concentrated suspension of spores. 

Before infection the leaves are washed with a gentle stream of sterile 
distilled water to remove as far as possible extraneous spores and dust 
They are then placed on damp filter-paper on a sterile Petri dish, and drops 
of the prepared solution containing spores placed on their upper surfaces. 

Material was fixed at intervals mostly in Flemming’s fluid (the strong 
solution diluted with an equal bulk of water), and some in absolute alcohol 
containing 25 per cent, by volume of glacial acetic acid. It is easy to 

* See Brown (1), p. 68. 

» This method was worked onl by Brown (1) in this laboratory ; by its means an infecting 
suspension of standard strength is obtained. It has been sliowii that the spore concentration may 
markedly affect the degree of germination. 
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gauge roughly the stage of infection as, soon after penetration of the leaf, 
the tissues in the neighbourhood of the point of entiy become brown and 
then black. The blackening is, of course, a well-known enzymic effect. 

In studying later stages of penetration the sections were stained with 
gentian violet and orange G, or iron-alum-haematoxylin and erythrosin, or 
Delafield’s haematoxylin and eosin (Durand, 4). In the very earliest stages 
of penetration iron-alum-haematoxylin was used, followed by scharlach 
red (in equal parts of glycerine and water) ; such preparations which were 
mounted in glycerine showed the cuticle stained very sharply. Gentian 
violet in dilute solution was found useful in demonstrating the stratification 
of the swollen subcuticular wall ; the layering was particularly clear in 
preparations mounted in ‘ euparal ’. 

To demonstrate the outer mucilaginous layers of the walls of the germ 
tubes and hyphae, fresh material was mounted in ‘ collargol ’, a preparation 
of colloidal silver. The mucilaginous layer then appears as a clear area 
round the ordinary cell-wall. The mucilaginous coating can also be 
demonstrated by staining fresh material in dilute watery gentian violet and 
mounting in water. 

Observations. 

Germination. The dry conidia swell when placed in turnip juice and 
in s-3 hours show the first signs of a germ tube. In a highly nutrient 
medium like turnip juice growth is very rapid, and in 15 hours the germ 
tube may reach a length of nine spore-diameters. If the germ tubes are 
growing in drops on a glass plate numerous appressoria will usually be 
formed in 24 hours, and at the end of 36 hours numerous cross-connexions 
are to be seen between the hyphae. These connexions and the interweaving 
of the hyphae convert the originally separate growths into a more or less 
felted mass. 

The germinated spores show numerous nuclei ; in the germ tube the 
nuclei are seen to be arranged in pairs (PI. X, Figs. 6, 7, 8), and usually 
show conjugate divisions (Welsford, 12). 

Anchorage of the germ tube. It was noticed early in the investigation 
that young germinated spores, even before any haustoria were developed, 
usually showed no tendency to become detached from the leaf as a result 
of the manipulation entailed in fixing, washing in running water, &c. The 
cause of the strong adhesion of the young germ tubes to the leaf was found 
to be the mucilaginous nature of the outer layers of the wall of the germ 
tube. This appears to have been overlooked by previous workers owing to 
its transparency ; but it is easily demonstrated by mounting the germinating 
spores in a fine suspension of dark coloured particles. This method was 
first employed by Errera (5) to demonstrate the gelatinous sheath round 
filamentoi^ algae. Instead of the Indian ink used by Errera a preparatioivi 
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of colloidal silver, as already stated, was employed. The gelatinous or 
mucilj^inous sheath sound the germ tube then shows itself as a clear halo 
against a brown background (Fig. 5). The sheath is also easily 
demonstrated by staining with weak gentian violet for thirty seconds and 
mounting in water. 

The mucilaginous envelope cannot be demonstrated in the earliest 
stages of germination (PI. X, Figs, i, a) ; in such stages the germ tubes do 
not become fixed to the substratum, such as a glass slip, on which they 
are growing. Usually it is only when the germ tube has reached a length 
equal to the spore-diameter that it is able to adhere to the substratum ; at 
this stage a mucilaginous sheath can be demonstrated (Fig. 3). In later 
stages, eighteen hours after sowing in turnip juice, the mucilaginous sheath 
is still more obvious (Fig. 4). The mucilage forms a very thin layer round 
the tip of the germ tube, but at the basal end does not reach quite up to 
the spore (Figs. 3 and 4). 

The wall of the young germ tube before the appearance of a mud- 
l^inous sheath appears to be thicker than the inner non-mucilaginoiis layer 
of the wall of the older germ tube ; this gives support to the view that the 
swelling is due to the gelatinization of the outer layers. 

In fixed and stained preparations the mucilaginous material no longer 
appears as a continuous sheath, but is reduced to a number of fine granular 
threads (Figs. 6, 7), which connect the germ tubes and spores to the sub- 
stratum, and also to one another if the germinating spores occur in close 
proximity. The threads, as such, are clearly artefacts, and are in all 
probability mainly the result of the action of dehydrating agents, such as 
alcohol, on the continuous mucilaginous material. 

No mucilaginous sheaths are to be seen in fresh material round the 
actual spores, whereas in fixed and stained preparations threads are some- 
times to be seen connecting not only the germ tubes but also the spores 
(Fig. 8) to the substratum. The result appears to be simply explained hy 
the more or less general distribution of the mucilage throughout the drop; 
for such threads are also to be found connecting one germ tube to another 
and also connecting a germ tube to another spore. In support of this 
explanation it is to be noted that fluid in which spores are germinating is 
mucilaginous to the touch. 

A thick mucilaginous layer can also be demonstrated round the group 
of hyphae forming the appressoria which develop so readily on a glass 
surface (Fig. 13). No doubt such layers are a constant characteristic of 
appressoria. 

Passage of the germ tube through the outer wall of the efidennd 
cells. The germ tube produced from conidia germinating on the leaf 
of Bean was never found to pass through the stomata of an uninjured leaf, 
but always passed through the epidermal cells. It is only after the leaf has 
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j^en infected in this way at other points and the leaf cells have been in part 
killed, that germ tubes or hyphae pass into the stomata. 

The germ tubes produced from spores sown sparsely on a leaf do not 
usually start penetrating the leaf immediately, but grow for a short time 
along the surface of the leaf and then turn down and press the point of the 
tube firmly on the cuticle. The germ tube is usually curved just behind the 
tip (Figs. 7, 17). The growing tip has a very tense appearance, being full 
of protoplasm which stains deeply. It is firmly anchored to the cuticle by 
mucilaginous material which, as described above, appears in fixed prepara- 
tions as numerous threads running from the tip to the surface of the leaf 
(Fig. 6). 

The first indication of penetration is a slight indentation of the cuticle 
and outer epidermal wall which can be observed where the germ tube 
presses closely upon the cuticle (Figs. 8, 10, 15, and 16). The next step is 
the actual penetration of the cuticle. The germ tube does not usually break 
through as a whole, but, if the epidermal wall has not been affected by 
the presence of neighbouring hyphae, a narrow projection is commonly put 
out which passes through the cuticle and enters the subcuticular layers 
of the epidermal wall (Figs. 14, 17, 19). A very close examination was 
made of these stages, but neither before nor after penetration did the 
appearance or the staining reactions of the cuticle give any evidence of iis 
being softened or swollen or in any way altered chemically. There thus 
items no doubt that the cuticle is ruptured mechanically by the pressure of the 
tip of the germ tube. 

After penetration of the cuticle the intruding germ tube either grows 
straight on and enters the cavity of an epidermal cell (Fig. 31), or else it pro- 
ceeds to grow more or less horizontally beneath the cuticle (Fig. 1 8). In 
either case the subcuticular layers of the wall usually soon swell up ; but in 
a few cases, as in Fig. 3i, penetration appears to have occurred without such 
swelling of the subcuticular layers. 

No swelling of the subcuticular cellulose layer was observed before the 
Passage of the invading hypha through the cuticle. This is in agreement 
with the results obtained in the third of these studies (Brown, 2) when 
it was shown that the active extract of B. cinerca had no effect on the 
underlying tissues when placed upon the surface of so sensitive a structure 
as a rose petal, though its effect was marked directly the continuity of the 
cuticle was broken. 

When once the subcuticular layer of the walls has swollen, hyphae which 
enter later usually grow horizontally in this layer. Such a direction of 
growth is no doubt the path of least resistance, and the layer itself doubtless 
supplies the fungus with suitable nutriment. 

It is to be noted that in the cases described above the germ tube enters 
without the development of any appressorium. Many cases, however, can 

E e 3 
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be observed where penetration of the cuticle is delayed to a somewhat late, 
stage. In these cases the tip of the germ tube or hypha swells up and 
spreads out on the surface of the leaf (Figs. 9, ii, 14) and in some cases 
subsidiary swellings may be produced (Figs. 19, 20). These swellings are 
of course, of the nature of simple appressoria. From the swollen hyphj 
where it is closely applied to the leaf a peg-like hyphal outgrowth nov 
appears which pierces the cuticle and pushes its way into the wall of the 
epidermal cell (Figs. 14, 19). Here also there is no sign of any softening or 
other chemical action on the cuticle as a careful study of preparations treated 
with scharlach red shows ; there can be no doubt that, as in the case just 
described, the perforation of the cuticle is due solely to mechanical action 
i. e. to the pressure exerted by the peg-like outgrowth. For the exercise 
of such pressure the hypha from which the outgrowth proceeds must 
be held firmly to the cuticle ; this is achieved by a mucilaginous in- 
vestment of the apex of the germ tube or of the appressorium. Apart 
from this adhesion to the cuticle due to the mucilaginous investment, 
the germ tube is always firmly pressed against the cuticle. Such a 
pressure is no doubt brought about by an extension in length of the 
germ tube, which is, at the same time, fixed at its basal end ; the basal 
end, in the case of a young germ tube like that of Figs. 6, 7, may be 
practically the spore. 

Brown ( 1 ) in the first of these studies shows that there is no evidence 
for the secretion by B. cinerea of a special toxic substance other than a cell- 
wall-dissolving enzyme. This is fully borne out by our observations, for in 
no case were the epidermal cells seen to be adversely affected in any way 
before the penetration of the cuticle by the germ tubes. We are quite 
unable to confirm the observations of Nordhausen ( 7 ), who described the 
killing of epidermal cells below the infection drop even when the conidia 
were only in the very early stages of germination. 

Even after penetration of the cuticle has occurred the first obvious 
change in the epidermal cells is usually the swelling of the walls, while 
disorganization of the protoplast follows later. It is clear that the 
hypothesis of a crystalloidal toxin which can diffuse through the uninjured 
cuticle and kills the cells beneath, as assumed by Nordhausen ( 7 ) and 
Smith ( 9 ), is quite untenable. These results are fully supported by 
Brown’s study of the physiological conditions in the ‘infection drop' 
publi.shed in the same number of this journal (Brown, 2 ). 

Changes proditced after penetration. As already stated, immediately 
after the cuticle is penetrated and the hyphal ingrowth reaches the sub- 
cuticular layer of the wall, this layer begins to swell up. As the swelling 
gradually increases this layer becomes laminate in structure (Fig. 19). The 
swelling may be so great that the lumen of the epidermal cell below may be 
almost completely obliterated. 
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The swelling of the cellulose subcuticular layer appears to stretch 
the cuticle. Possibly this facilitates the entry of other hyphae which find 
less resistance in the ‘thinned out’ cuticle, for in the drop infections 
the number of hyphae entering increases rapidly after the first few have 
penetrated the cuticle and caused the swelling of the subcuticular layer of 
the wall. The softening of the cellulose layers which underlie the cuticle 
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would also markedly reduce the resistance which that membrane could offer 
to perforation by mechanical pressure. 

When once a number of hyphae have entered the leaf other hyphae are 
seen to enter through the stomatal apertures, though first infection of the leaf 
was never observed to be brought about in this way. How far this is due 
to the filling of the intercellular spaces of the leaf with fluid, either from the 
liquid on the leaf or by the cell sap exuding from dead cells, is still uncertain. 

The question also as to how far the penetration of the leaf is due 
to chemotropic stimuli arising from slight c.xudations of substances through 
the cuticle, or how far it is due to a contact stimulus, still requires further 
investigation. 

As the hyphae penetrate through the epidermis, the cells of the palisade 
parenchyma become affected.* First, the nuclei move upwards towards the 
epidermis (Fig, si), then gradually they begin to disintegrate, the chloro- 
plasts swell, and starch almost disappears from the affected region. The 

* There was no clear evidence of the movement of the nuclei of the epidermal cells towards 
the outer walls as a response to the development of the fungus on the leaf in the manner described 
hy Ritter ( 7 ). The nuclei of the epidermal cells of normal leaves are sometimes found in close 
pvoximity to the outer wall. 
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dark coloration, whidi is one of the characteristic signs of death in the 
bean leaf, gradually spreads through the leaf. Text-fig. i is a diagram of 
a leaf in which the epidermal cells only are infected, but one hypha 
has grown down and come in contact with two palisade parenchyma 
cells. All the palisade parenchyma cells below the infected epidermal area 
are however discoloured, thus showing that the death of these cells has 
taken place in advance of the fungus. Text-fig. 3 shows a leaf in which 
the fungus has penetrated to the spongy parenchyma cells, but the dis- 
coloration of the tissues has spread through to the lower epidermis. This 
discoloration may not be solely the result of the enzyme diffusing out in 
advance of the invading hyphae, but may be partly due to action of 
substances liberated from the dead or dying cells. 

The action of Botrytis on the epidermal and parenchyma cells respec- 
tively is somewhat different. In the epidermal cells the walls usually swell 
before the protoplast shows much alteration. In the mesophyll, on the con- 
trary, the first morbid change is seen as slight disorganization of the 
protoplast; the swelling of the wall is not noticeable till a later stage, 
It is of course possible that changes occur first in the cell wall but are 
overlooked owing to its thinness. 

Summary. 

The early^tages of infection by Botrytis cinerea of the leaf of the broad 
bean ( Vida Faba) have been studied. The spores were grown in drops of 
turnip juice on the leaf. 

When the germ tube produced from a spore has reached a length 
of about one spore-diameter it can be shown to possess a mucilaginous 
investment. By means of this sheath it becomes firmly fixed to the 
substratum. 

The germ tube exerts a considerable pressure on the underlying leaf 
tissues, as is shown by the slight depression of the epidermal wall below it. 

Actual penetration of the leaf is usually brought about by the develop- 
ment of a fine peg-like outgrowth from that part of the germ tube which is 
firmly pressed against the leaf surface. 

Penetration can occur without the development of an appressorium. 

Prior to the penetration of the cuticle no softening, nor swelling, nor 
any other change can be observed in the cuticle itself or in the underlying 
layers of the, epidermal wall. The piercing of the cuticle is due solely 
to the mechanical pressure exerted by the germ tube as a whole or by the 
special outgrowth from it Such a method of penetration would clearly be 
impossible in the absence of the mucilage which holds the germ tube firmly 
in position and enables it to exert the appropriate pressure. 

As soon as the germ tube has forced the cuticular barrier enzyme 
action can occur, as is shown by the swelling of the subcuticular layers. 
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Death of the epidermal cells in advance of tht penetration of the 
cuticle by the germ tube was never found to occur. Even after penetration 
the walls of the epidermal ceils usually swell prior to the disorganization 
of the protoplast. There is thus no microscopic evidence for the secretion 
by h. cinerea of a special toxic substance other than the cell-wall-dissolving 

enzyme. 

The results of a microscopical study of the early stages of infection of 
a leaf by the germ tube of Botrytis cinerea are thus in full agreement with 
the purely physiological observations of Brown (1 and 2). 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURES IN PLATE X. 

Illustrating Prof. V. II. Blackman and Miss Welsford’s paper on Infection by Botrytii cinerea. 

The host tissue in every case is that of the leaf of Vuia /aAt. 

Fig. 1. Germinating spore, x i,3oa (Leitz water-immersion objective.) 

Fig. 2. Germinating spore, x J,zoo. (L#eilz waler-immersion objective.) 

Fig. 3. Germinating spore: older stage showing a slight mucilaginous sheath, x ],zoo. 
Leitz water-immersion objective.) 

Fig. 4. Germinating spore : older spore showing thick mucilaginous sheath, x i,3oo. (Leitz 
'^ater-iminersion objective.) 
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Fig. £. Genninating 8(k>re mounted in a colloidal solution of silver ; the mucilage sheath is 
clearly visible, x i,aoo. (Leitz water-immersion objective.) 

Fig. 6. Young germinatii^ spore attached to epidermis of a leaf which has been already 
infected elsewhere : the epidermal wall has swollen owing to this infection. X I,K>o. 

Fig. 7. Voting germinating spore anchored to the leaf surface. X r,aoo. 

Fig. 8. Group of germinating spores ; cait germ tube is exerting suffident pressure to push 
wall inwards, x i,aoa 

Fig. 9. Young germinating spore: tbegermUrhehaabegun to spread out on the epidermistoforis 
an appressorinm ; the wall of ^ germ tube Is slightly altered at the place of contact, x i , 300. 

Fig- 10 . Ymmg germinating spore lying on cuticle and pressing it slightly inwards, x 1,200. 

F^. 1 1. Young hypha swelling out at end to form an appressorium. x i, 3 CX). 

Fig. 13 . Appressorium forming at the end of a hypha. The wall at the apex of each brancti 
is slightly modified, x 1,200. 

Fig. 13. Young appressorium showing macilaginous sheath. Drawn from fresh material, 
X 1,200. 

Fig. 14. Young plant of Botrytis with a very small appressorium; the outgrowth has jmt 
passed through the cuticle of a previously infected leaf, x 1,200. 

15- Tip of hypha pressing wall of epidermal cell inwards, x l,aoo. 

Fig. ifi. Ditto. X 1,200. 

Fig. 17. Two young Botrytis plants which are surrounded by shrunleen remains of dehydrated 
mucilage. One plant has poshed through the cuticle by a small peg and is spreading out in the 
subcuticular layer ; the second plant is already growing in the swollen wall, x 1,200. 

Fig. 18. A hypha which is growing in the subcuticular layer of the epidermal wall, x 1,200. 

Fig. 19. A group of appressoria. The pore by which the hypha has entered the subcuticular 
wall is shown. In this case the wall was specially stained to show the laminate structure of the swollen 
wall. Other byphae have already entered the leaf, x 1,200. 

Fig. 20. Group of appressoria ; the small pore through which entrance U effected is shown. 1 b 
this case the hypha has gone straight through the epidermal cell, x 1,200. 

Fig. 21. A hypha which has penetrated the leaf by means of a small pore; it has continned to 
grow downwards through the cell, but has caused no swelling of the wall, x i,aoo. 

Fig. 23 . A portion of a transverse section of a leaf. A hypha has penetrated the cuticle and is 
growing in the outer epidermal wall ; the nucleus of the cell has an amorphous appearance. The 
nuclei of the two cells immediately below have moved upwards in response to a stimulus caused by 
the intruding hypha. x 450. 
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I N the first of these studies, when the general action of the extract of 
Botrytis cinerea was examined, it was found that the cuticle appeared 
to offer a great obstacle to the action of the extract, so that in order to 
obtain rapid results it was necessary to inject the extract into the tissues. 
The object of the present paper is to examine the relation of the extract to 
cuticle, and more generally to determine the relation of the ‘ infection drop ’ ^ 
to the underlying tissue of the host plant. This problem is of considerable 
biological interest, as on its solution will depend to a large extent our con- 
ception of the physiology of the early stages of parasitic attack by fungi of 
the type of Botrytis. 

The only work which deals directly with this question is that of 
de Bary and of Nordhausen. De Bary’ examined the early stages of the 
attack by Sclerotinia Lihertiana on the stems of broad bean. Placing 
the bean stems a short distance in front of the advancing hyphae, he 
was able to arrange that the latter came in contact with the surface of 
the stem after a short passage through the air ; the stem was thus in con- 
tact with the aerial portion only of the mycelium. Under these circum- 
stances, the hyphae did not immediately enter the tissue but proceeded to 
form attachment organs, While these were being formed de Bary noted 
that the underlying cells collapsed and became blackened ; and this at 
a time when, as he states, the fungus had not yet penetrated the cuticle 
of the plant. As a consequence of the death of the underlying cells an 
exosmosis of nutrient material took place on to the surface. The fungus, 

‘ For No. I of this series see Ann. Bot., vol. xxix, 1915, p. 313 ; for No. II, see Ann. Bot., 
rol. XXX, 1916, p. 389. 

* liy this term is meant the drop of fluid in which the spores lie upon the surface of the plant. 

‘ de Bary, A. ; TJeber einige Selerotinietr und Sclerotienkrankheitcn. Bot. Zeit., 1SS6. 

I Annals of Botany, Vol. XXX. Ko, CXIX, July, 1916.I 
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now invigorated, commenced an active growth, sending .out hyphae in 
all directions, and in particular through the cuticle of the bean stem into 
the internal tissue. When the fungus was applied to the bean stem in 
a drop of nutrient material, de Bary found a similar sequence of pheno- 
mena, with the exception that the formation of attachment organs was 
omitted. De Bary’s argument on this subject is as follows : ‘ The cause of 
the omission of attachment organ formation (in the latter case) can hardly 
be other than that the hyphae which are directly surrounded with nutrient 
secrete the toxin necessary for the softening (Erweickung) of the substrate 
more rapidly than those which have grown through the air, and to which 
nourishment must first be drawn from the^listant assimilating mycelium ; 
that therefore the softening of the host tissue which makes penetration 
possible takes place immediately after contact of the fungus with the 
epidermis, so that the resistance which constitutes the stimulus for the 
formation of attachment organs is not forthcoming.’ 

On the basis of these observations, de Bary postulates a toxic sub- 
stance which is capable of diffusii^ through the cuticle. In examining his 
extracts from this point of view he was unable to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion. In some cases he found that the fungal extract when placed 
on the epidermis had no action whatever on the underlying tissue; in 
others he found that some action did take place. Action of the extract 
through the cuticle was as a rule more definite with the liquid obtained from 
sclerotia than with the extracts obtained from ordinary mycelium. The 
failure to obtain positive results in all cases was ascribed by de Bary 
to the extract losing its activity before it could get through the cuticle. 

Nordhausen’ accepted de Bary’s conclusions as a working hypothesis 
in his experiments on Botrytis. He states that while it is difficult to obtain 
infection when the spores are sown in large drops of liquid, infection is 
readily produced when the drops are small. Failure of infection when the 
drops ate large he considers to be the result of undue dilution of the toxic 
substance, which therefore fails to reach a suificiently high concentra- 
tion to be effective. This effective concentration, on the other hand, is 
readily attained when sowings are made in small drops. As a result 
the underlying cells are killed and infection is thereby assured. Two 
experiments of Nordhausen may be specially mentioned : 

I. In order to see if the fungus in process of penetrating a membrane 
excreted any acid substance (such as oxalic acid), he stained piece.s of 
epidermis of Allium with Congo red, and allowed the fungus to grow 
through these. Any excretion of acid would be shown by formation of the 
blue acid dye in the neighbourhood of the penetrating hyphae. No such 
effect was however observed. 

* Nordhausen, M. : Beitrage znr Biologic parasitarer Pilze. Jahrb, f. wiss. Bot., vol. xxxiii, 
1899. 
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2, In order, to determine if the parasitic action of the germinating 
spores was diminished by removing the toxic substances formed in the 
infection drop, Nordhausen experimented as follows : A strip of filter paper 
^as placed in the infection drop and a current of water made to flow 
through the paper. Such an arrangement might be expected to carry 
away a large amount of the toxic substances formed by the drop. Never- 
the less the entrance of the fungus was not in any way prejudiced. From 
this experiment Nordhausen concluded that the toxic substance must 
be very active even in a state of extreme dilution. 

It may be observed, in passing, that the conclusions drawn from the 
experiment just described are indirect contradiction with those drawn from 
his observations on the relative efficiency of large and small infection drops. 

In the light of the above work it was important to determine whether 
the extract employed throughout the present investigation was able to 
penetrate from the outside into the tissue of the host plant. In carrying 
out this series of experiments, two methods of applying the active extract 
were adopted : 

1. In one series the extract was applied in considerable quantities 
contained in a chamber formed by a glass ring which was attached by 
vaseline to the surface of the leaf ; the chamber so formed had a capacity 
of C.C. This method lent itself readily to the investigation of the 
activity of the extract at the end of the experiment, so that it could be seen 
how far failure of the extract to penetrate the cuticle could be set down to 
its loss of activity by lapse of time, as suggested by de Bary. 

a. As the amount of available air might conceivably be concerned 
in the process, a series of experiments were carried out in which the 
extract was applied to the leaf in the form of drops comparable in size with 
the average infection drop (about 30 drops to the c.c.). 

The extract was tested on wounded as well as on intact leaves, the 
wound being produced by shaving off a small piece of epidermis. Also the 
active extract was compared with extract which had been de-activated 
by heating to 65° C. The tests were repeated many times and on the 
leaves and flowers of a large number of plants. 

In the case of the wounded petals and of the great majority of wounded 
leaves a distinct action on the part of the extract spreading outwards from 
the region of the wound could be seen (in a few hours in the case of petals, 
overnight in the case of leaves). Where no action could readily be demon- 
strated under these conditions, the experiments on the corresponding 
uninjured leaves were rejected. It was certain therefore that all the 
unwounded leaves and petals under consideration would show a readily 
noticeable reaction to the presence of the extract if any passage of the 
latter through the cuticle took place. 

In the case of the majority of plants examined, passage of the active 
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principle of the extract through the cuticle was not observed to take place 
Such a negative result was invariably found in experiments with leaves 
and petals (both surfaces) of Viola, Petunia, leaves of Vicia Faha 

Begonia heraclaefolia, &c. In a number of cases a certain amount of 
variation in the results obtained was noticed. Thus, with some specimens 
no entrance whatever took place ; with others of the same species a certain 
amount of action was observed. This took the form of discoloured .spots, 
varying in number and extent, but in no case did anything approximating 
to a general discoloration spreading over the surface of contact make 
its appearance. Such discoloured spots were occasionally obtained in 
tests on petals of Tropaeolum and Geranium ; and more frequently in 
the case of petals of Rosa and Fuchsia. Nevertheless, even in rose 
petals which showed many discoloured spots after twenty-four hours' 
treatment with the extract, portions could be found which were quite 
unaltered. 

Hearing in mind the possibility of the existence of previously un- 
detected injuries of the cuticle (such as insect bites, &c.)* as well as the 
possibility of accidental contamination with living spores which is not 
always readily detected, we may state that there is no action on the part 
of the fungal extract when applied to the cuticle ; in other words the 
cuticle, ap*art from accidents which may occur in cases with some fre- 
quency, constitutes an impassable barrier to the passage of the active 
principle of the fungus. The experiments with petals of Viola, which 
are readily attacked by the fungus, show, moreover, that the germ tubes 
can easily infect a tissue the cuticle of which is completely impervious to 
the fungal extract. 

In the preceding experiments the extracts employed were such that on 
injection into the various tissues the latter were disintegrated in the 
striking manner described in the first paper of this series. Furthermore, 
there was no question of the extract having lost its activity during the 
period of the experiment. One particular experiment may be cited in 
illustration of this point. 

A fungal extract when laid on a ro.se petal for twenty-four hours pro- 
duced no change whatever. After this lapse of time, injection of the .same 
liquid into the same petal produced complete disintegration within half an 
hour. 

Finally, in a parallel series of experiments with infection drops con- 
sisting of a dilute suspension of spores in a dilute nutrient, discoloration 
was found to take place in 13-24 hours from the time of sowing. An 
investigation shortly to be published has shown that at no time during 
the period from sowing to discoloration can the concentration of active 

* .Such injuries may occur very frequently, even in apparently healthy leaves, See in this 
connexion a paper by Barker and Gimingham, Annals of Applied Biology, vol. i, 1914, p. 13 - 
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principle in the infection drop at all approximate to its concentration in the 
extracts employed in these experiments. 

The above results are contrary to the view of de Bary according 
to which killing takes place previous to penetration of the cuticle by 
the fungus. The discrepancy can only be explained by assuming either 
that the conclusions of de Bary do not hold for Botrytis cinerea, or that the 
method of extraction here employed has failed to obtain some toxic 
substance which plays an important part in the early phases of natural 
infection. All question of the presence of a cuticle-dissolving enzyme may 
be put on one side, as no evidence has yet been obtained that any fungus 
produces such an enzyme; and certainly no such enzyme is present in 
the extract in question. 

For the application of de Gary’s result to the case of Botrytis attack 
there is no direct evidence apart from Nordhausen’s statement that brown- 
ing and killing of the cells of a moss leaf took place before the hypha had 
penetrated and even before the spore had germinated. This statement 
has been criticized in another place,* and it is very doubtful if any weight 
can be attached to it in this matter. Again, the experiment with stained 
epidermis of Allium discounts the excretion by the fungus of any acid sub- 
stance, at atiy rate of such a comparatively strong acid as oxalic acid. The 
experiment in which the toxic products of the fungus were removed or con- 
siderably diluted by means of a stream of water can only be readily inter- 
preted according to the view that there is in the infection drop no toxin 
which is capable of passing through the cuticle. The incompatibility 
with one another of certain of Nordhausen’s conclusions renders further 
criticism of his work unnecessary. 

The hypothesis of killing in advance of penetration of the cuticle 
necessitates a crystalloidal toxin. The maximum concentration of this 
toxin would occur in the neighbourhood of the hypha ; but owing to the 
high diffusibility which must be postulated of the toxic substance, it is 
impossible to believe that any considerable concentration gradient of toxin 
could subsist within the limits of the infection drop. A toxic substance 
capable of diffusing through the cuticle on the one side would freely diffuse 
into the spore-free region of the infection drop on the other. The action of 
such a toxin should therefore not be confined to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the hyphae, and the existence of such a substance should also 
be demonstrable in the general liquid of the infection drop. 

The remainder of this paper is devoted to the examination of the 
infection drop from the point of view of the presence of a crystalloidal toxin 
und in particular of a soluble oxalate. 

^ No. I of this series. Ann. Bot., vol. xxix, 1915. pp, 329, 330. 
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A. On the question of the presence of a crystalloidal toxin in the 
infection drop. 

The following observations have been made : 

I. In many cases the first signs of discoloration of the tissue under- 
lying the infection drop appear along the margins of the latter. This effect 
is best seen when the drops do not spread over a large surface of the leaf. 
Microscopic observation shows this effect to be correlated with more rapid 
germination of the spores along the margin. The fact that such a variation 
in the time of attack can be obtained within the limits of a drop so small as 
o 03 of a c.c. cannot be explained on the basis of the de Bary hypothesis, 

3. If a drop containing spores be placed on the leaf, the spores 
allowed to settle into contact with the epidermis (a process which requires 
about one hour), and the drop be now slightly displaced so as to include a 
new portion of the leaf surface, the discoloration as it first appears, and for 
a considerable time afterwards, is seen to outline strictly the area originally 
occupied by the drop ; in other words, the discoloration effect is strictly 
localized to the immediate neighbourhood of the germinating spores. This 
result is again directly contrary to the hypothesis of de Bary, 

3. With the same number of spores, the size of the drop can be varied 
within wide limits without appreciably affecting the time of appearance of 
discoloration ; and similarly with drops of the same medium and of the same 
size the number of spores can be varied within wide limits without produc- 
ing any marked variation in the time of appearance of discoloration. Thus 
sowings on rose petals in which the concentrations of spore suspension were 
in the ratio 10 ; l gave io-i3 hours and 13-14 hours respectively as the 
times at which discoloration could be first detected by the naked eye. 
If the discoloration effect were due to the accumulation of a toxic substance 
in the drop, the effective concentration should be reached much more rapidly 
in the case of the denser sowing (the concentration of nutrient in the drop 
being sufficient to allow of vigorous germination), and the time of appear- 
ance of discoloration should therefore be correspondingly accelerated, 
Nevertheless we find that the shortening of the period between sowing and 
the appearance of discoloration with increasing concentration of spores 
is very slight. Bearing in mind the fact that discoloration in its earliest 
stages is not apparent to the naked eye, and further that when once started, 
the degree of discoloration would be proportional roughly to the number of 
spores present, we can readily conceive that the slight time difference above 
noted is explicable in this manner. 

4. When infection drops, in which discoloration was just becoming 
visible, were collected, cleared of spores by centrifuging, and tested on 
the surface of the most sensitive petals, no toxic action whatever could 
be demonstrated. 
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In all the preceding experiments, the spores were sown in a medium of 
sufficient strength to enable germination of all the spores present to take 
place. It may be thought that in such a case there might be no killing 
antecedent to penetration, there being sufficient nutriment already present 
in the infection drop ; but that the formation of the toxin might be called 
forth by a condition of starvation in the infection drop. This hypothesis is 
a priori improbable ; the following experiments were made to settle this 
point : 

Suspensions of spores of equal density were made in water and in a 

r j. t . ™ m m m m 

senes of media of strength m. — • — > —> — > — > — > where m represents 

2 4 0 16 33 64 

a glucose-peptone medium (glucose i per cent., peptone 0-2 per cent.). 
Within this range of strength of medium all variations were obtained from 
very poor to fairly vigorous germination. Drops of these suspensions were 
placed on petals of rose and on leaves of broad bean. In all cases dis- 
coloration was produced, but in the case of sowings in water on bean leaf only 
very slowly. When discoloration was established over the surface of con- 
tact of the original drop with the leaf, the drop was slightly displaced so 
as to include a small portion of the adjacent surface. In no case, however, 
was any discoloration of the newly included surface shown. 

The above experiments show conclusively that there is no accumula- 
tion in the infection drop of a substance which can diffuse through the 
cuticle and bring about death of the underlying cells. 

B. 0 ?t the presence of a soluble oxalate itt Ike infection drop. 

The evidence already brought forward under (A) applies also to this 
special case. As considerable importance has been attached by various 
writers ' to the part played by oxalates in conditioning parasitic attack, 
it may not be considered superfluous to bring forward certain additional 
evidence on this point. 

In the infection drop, as has already been stated, the first appearance 
of discoloration of the underlying tissue (rose petal, bean leaf) was observ- 
able in about twelve hours from sowing. Now in parallel experiments 

it was determined that, in the case of both plants, a concentration — 

40 

of oxalic acid when placed in the form of drops on the surface produced no 
noticeable action within a period of twelve hours. The same statement 

applies to a concentration ^ of potassium oxalate. If oxalic acid or 

oxalate be the toxic substance concerned, the concentration of the same in 

the infection drop must at least equal ^ or ^ in the respective cases. In 

^-See especially R. E, Smith : Hot. Gaz., voL xxxiii, 1910, p. 385. 
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the infection drops employed there was however no possibility of such high 
concentrations, either of acid or of salt. In the experiments in this connexion 
a glucose-peptone medium was employed. This medium contained a trace 
of a calcium salt (derived from the commercial peptone preparation), which 
in the medium as made up was determined by titration to be of strength 

Sowings were made in this medium in the usual way, and 

BOO 1,000 , ^ 

soon as discoloration was observed the drops were collected and cleared of 
spores by centrifuging. The addition of a drop of potassium oxalate 
to this liquid gave a distinct precipitate, thus showing that a soluble calcium 
salt was still present in the infection drop. It is plain therefore that the 

figure ^ represents an upper limit to the amount of oxalate excreted by 

the fungus into the infection drop. The actual amount of oxalate'formation 
if any, is certainly much below this figure. Thus in plate sowings of two 
days’ age in which the same glucose- peptone medium was employed, the 
excretion of soluble oxalate had not gone so far as to precipitate all the 
calcium from solution. 

It appears therefore that the formation of soluble oxalate in young 
fresh cultures of Botrytis, if it take place at all, is negligible in amount, and 
that vigorous attack by the fungus can take place under conditions where 
the presence of a soluble oxalate is quite excluded. 

Conclusions. 

The infecting germ tubes of Botrytis chterea are unable to affect 
chemically the cuticle of the host, nor do they secrete any toxic substance 
which can pass through the cuticle and bring about the death of the under- 
lying cells. The fungus is unable to affect the underlying tissue until the 
obstacle afforded by the cuticle has been overcome. Chemical action being 
excluded, penetration of the cuticle must take place in a purely mechanical 
way. Once penetration of the cuticle has been accomplished, the underlying 
tissue is attacked after the manner described in the first number of this 
series. 

The results of this purely physiological study are in exact agreement 
with -the results of a microscopical study by Blackman and Welsford ‘ of 
infection of the bean leaf by Botrytis cinerea. 


* II of these studies. Anp. Bot,, toI. xxx, 1916, p. 389. 



Roesleria pallida, Sacc.' 

BY 

JESSIE S. BAYLISS-ELLIOTT, D.Sc, 
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VV. B. GROVE, M.A. 

With eleven Figures in the Text 

AT the end of the year 1915 we obtained from Sutton Coldfield a number 
of specimens of a fungus which was considered at first sight to 
Pilacre Petersii \ they were growing on the roots of a willow (Fig. i) 
which had died at the end of autumn, after passing through a period of 



Fui. I. Ascophores of Fig. Vcrlic.al meilian (tnictolome) section. 

Kmleria pallida on the roots of an ascopliore, showing the hemispherical hy- 
of Willow (nat. size). menial disc, x 120. 

gradual exhaustion during the preceding summer. It is a natural inference 
that the fungus was the cause of death. On closer examination the spores 
were seen to be in asci, and the fungus was obviously a species of Roeslcrta 

' Mich. ii. 299. 

[Annals of Botany. Vol. XXX. Ho. CXIX. July, 016.1 
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(Fig. 3), but on attempting to discover which species it was we encountered 
an unexpected difficulty : it did not agree with any of those described. We 
had met with a similar fungus before on roots of Apple and Beech, but in 
both cases it had been put down without sufficient examination as Pilacn, 
The question then arose whether it was a new species of Roesleria 
or not. By the courtesy of the authorities of Kew, we have been enabled 
to examine their specimens of Roesleria and Pilacre, viz. R. pallida 
R. pilacriformis, P. faginea, and P. Pelersii. We find all the specimens 



Fig. 3. Section through ascopliore of pallida, after the older paraphyses forniiug the 
peridiuin have been bi Ubhed away, x 300. 


under the first two names to be exactly alike, and to agree perfectly with 
the fungus which we had in hand except in one small detail (the darker 
colour of the stems), but all of th.cm differed from the descriptions of 
Saccardo, Rehm, Massee, Prillieux, Richon, &c., in some respect or other. 
The conclusion at which we have arrived by this inquiry is that all the three 
are R. pallida, but that the descriptions of that specie.s require an important 
modification. 

Moreover, it became evident that it would do no violence to the facts if 
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it were concluded that Pilacre faginea and P. Petersii were also identical 
with each other, and that both resembled the Roesleria so much in character 
js to make it seem not unlikely that Pilacre is only a stage of Roesleria. 
Experiments with a view to test this latter point are being set on foot, and 
we wish at present merely to record our belief in the truth of that 
statement. 

Again, it was not possible to find any confirmation of Brefeld's 
contention that Pilacre is a Protobasidiomycete : nothing could be seen 
resembling his drawings of basidia (Untersuch., 1888, Heft vii, PI. I). The 
spores grew exactly as he represents them, but uniform ‘ basidia ’ were not 
present, merely branches of the conidiophorc (Fig. 10). The conclusion at 
which we have arrived is that Pilacre is a conidiophorous fungus, not 
in any sense a Basidiomycete, and that it is not in the remotest degree 
allied to the Auricularieae and Tremellineae, but is a stage of the 
Discomycetous genus Roesleria. They differ chiefly, as regards external 
appearance, in the usually stouter and shorter stem and larger head of 
Pilacre. It is well known that to give the latter name at first sight 
to a Roesleria is not at all an uncommon incident even among expert 
mycologists.' 

The form and stature are similar in all these four species of Pilacre and 
Koesleria : the mode of occurrence is the same, the texture of the head and 
of the stem are the same, the manner of production of the spores between 
the convex upper surface of the head and a pseudo-peridium is also the 
same, the sole difference being in the exact form and colour of the spores, 
and their origin in asci or not. There are, of course, many Discomycetes 
which are known to have conidial stages, although no close parallel can 
be cited to the combination here advocated. 

The description of our specimens is as follows ; 

Roesleria pallida. 

Apothecia at first greyish, somewhat pruinose, fawn-coloured when 
old, gregarious or in little clusters, 1-4 mm. high (including the stem, which 
is whitish, becoming yellowish, then darker, mm. thick) ; head varying 
in diameter, sometimes not much wider than the stem, at others up to 1 mm. 
wide. Asci subcylindrical when young, cylindrical when mature, 28-34 x 
5-6 n (part sporifer.), on a short pedicel, 8 -spored. Spores monostichous, 

^ Pilacre Fritsii and P. subterranea Weinmann have proved to be ascophorons and = R, palliJa. 

doubt these occurrences arc due to the great elusiveiiess of the asci, a good view of which we 
find can only be obtained by brushing away the free ascosporcs and the tangle of paraphyses, lying 
loosely over the hymenial disc, before cutting or teasing it for microscopical examination. Even in 
microtome sections of material carefully fixed and prepared, the asci do not stand out so clearly as 
'vlien treated in the way indicated above. Whether the asci can be seen or not, however, the two 
lorm-genera can be distinguished with ease at oiia; by the shape and colour of the spores : there is 
now no reason vvliy they should ever be confused. 

F f i 
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round and compressed, circular in face view, 4^-6 n broad, narrowly 
elliptical in profile, aj-jn thick. Paraphyses very much longer than the 
asci, filiform when young, then branched and anastomosing, septate, w hitish 
broad, undulated, and entangled at the periphery so as to fonn 
a pscudo-peridium. Asci soon diffluent, and spores then forming a 
layer between the hymenial disc and the peridium. 

The spores are singly colourless, but yellowish or isabellinc in mass 
They are placed in the ascus with their flat sides in contact, like a pile of 
coins (Figs. 4 and 6). Fach of them is lens shaped in vertical section, the 
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margin of the Icn.' being slightly fl.ittened so a.s to form a ridge suriouiHlin,; 
it like a frame; this causes the spore when seen in late view to ho bonleia; 
with a narrow halo (pig. X, ,i\, and is the origin of the phrase 'trapse 
l-nucleatis ’ applied to them by .Saccardo. When seen in exact prolile, tlir 
.spore appears to be crossed along its greatest diameter by oiu: or Iru' 
narrow dark lines (according to the focusing of the iibjcetive), which arc the 
places where the -urface mnh rgocs a sndrlcn change of convexity (P ig. ' 
When the spores arc in the young ascus they .ire tightly packed s ' as 
to give them a squari.sh apiK-arancc (Fig. 7), but when the ascus begins lf> 
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break up they arc seen like a ‘ chaplet ' or chain of eight conidia perched 
^on a little stalk (Fig. 4). 

The figure of Rohm (Rabenh. Krypt.-Flor.. vol. i, pt. 3, p, 3S3) shows 
in a sectional view of the apothccium a deckled cup which doc.s not exist at 
all in any of the sirccimens which we h.ivc examined ; nor is the hymenium 
flat as there represented, but convex and hemispherical, or even iimbilicate 
beneath (Fig. 2). The asci are not di>,tinctly clavatc, nor are the spores 
distichous. The spores in the intact ascus Cexcept sometimes the end 
oncsl never show their widest diameter like a chain of spherical conidia. as 
represented by Rehm, but only after they have been disturbed. The mis- 
taken idea about the spores, which are described b>’ Rehm as ‘ kuglig rund 
arose from the fact that under the microscope the m.ijority of the loose 
spores naturally settle on their flat sides, and look quite round. The edge- 
wi.sc lying spores were either overlooked or ignored. The old idea men- 
tinned by Sacc.ardo (Syll. hiing.. iv, ',;<yh that Rocskria was a genus closely 
allied to Pilad'f (both being 1 lyphomycclesl. arose from the e.xces.5ive 
diftlucncc of the asci. The spores can often be seen, still in rows, but 
ivithout any .sign of the a.scus (Fig. 41; the.-c chains then break up and 
finally form a dense piilvertilcnt mass interspersed among the radiating 
paraphyscs. The enormous qtiantity of the spr.res is due to the fact that 
the asci arc produced and ii|>cn successively over a long period. In 
a fresh undisturbed state the outside of the mass of sp. ires is bordered 
by the projecting upper ends of the paraphyses. which arc sometimes 
cnloiirlcss and at otliers look somewhat brownish. 

.Massce's figure (DLscascs of (Tilt. I'l . p. is also incorrect, as it 
shows the spores as if perfectly spherical and arranged in the same manner 
as in the figure of Rehm. 

Rehm's Cenkeybe yiUtcriUrmis ( 1 . c.. p. rcep, which is Rocslcria 
phuyiformix, Hennings, on loolsof Rose and I’.ikiirus. is exactly identical 
with .some of the slender forms of A’. The stalk of the latter often 

closely approaches ' rch-br.iun ’. and is less than J mm. thick, as Rehm 
describes his species ; his sjiores are ‘ mono^tiehous, u long and broad, 
or broad which again can be paialleU d .rniong some of our specimens, 
ince they arc in fact .1 little nearer, on the wKiIc, to R. (-ihiiiU'i tnis than 
to A’, palliila. 

A’, hypoyiua (— A’./.r/Z/iAjl is ilcscribcd by rrillicux (null. Soc. Rot. 
1 r.. iX.Si,.xxviii. 17-,) and by (lillct ,as occiiiring in quantity on the nxits of 
Vines, causing tlic disease called ‘ Pourridie dcs Vignes It has also bexm 
knind in this country on the roots of Rose-trees, and abroad on titc bark ol 
^lak. Lime. Kim, fruit trees. Poplar, Maple, .\ldcr, and Hornbeam. 

About PiUurc, it was found that authentic specimens (from Berkelct 's 
herbarium) of P. Pfh rtii. P. anti C.. are i>erfectly identical with P./ayinca. 
and Hr., as was staled by Ttilasne so long ago as 1 86 j (Ann. Sci. Nat . Pot., 
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5' s^r., iv. 294). The blackish stem attributed to the latter is merely the icnit 
of age. It is true that many of the specimens of P. Petersii have a rclntivi ly 
larger and whiter head than some of P. faginea, but also specimens of wliidi 
exactly the opposite may be said arc not uncommon. No other specific 
distinction worthy of notice is even alleged, unless it be the more fle.vuous 
conidiophorous hyphae of P. faginea, and that is not evident in all tlic 



7. A yoliiic an 'Ichiscin^, .1 jf-uiii’ j nrajrh) -i-. x Kit; 
a. lyinff cn thtir ihtteruci *urfacr ; in | r-hlc. x' Soo. l \ s.-rv ) Va' j-!,. u , 

nf' nsci j're‘s«nt, only {>riraj.hy*»e<. x «yO. 

specimens. The spores arc exactly the .'■amc in bfith, bcinf.'' yc!!tnvi>ii- 
brown (siuitl-colourccl in mass) ami bun-shaped, that convex aiiovc and 
flattened or even slightly umbilicate beneath, where there is often li> l>c 
seen the remains of the very short stcrignia still attached (I' ig''. 10 and iil. 
Corda’s figures of the spores of his /wZ/yoc/idi ff faymea (Icon. vi. f. 95) agree 
with Brefcld s figures of his conidial stage of I*. rpU rsiL at any rate in tlu ii 
older state, for the apiculns at the base of Hrcfeld's conidia is only di'-tiiiLl 
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vlien they are young ; the umbilicate base appears to us to arise only when 
ihc spores arc perfectly mature and ready to fall off. 

The sole difficulty in the way of this identification is that Corda 
finurc.s (l.c.) swollen ' basidia ’ bearing 1-4 transver.sely placed spores, 
but he figures the.se on the same hyphae as others which look like spherical 
conitlia, although he docs not himself differentiate them in his description ; 
uiiilc lirefeld’s ‘ basidia ' arc elongated and transversely septate, but the 
spores are identical in shape, pose, and colour. No signs of any such 
structures were seen by us, except in a very indefinite and evidently casual 
«ay. Nevertheless, P. fa^tnea abounded in the very same clainp-con- 
ne.xious (Fig. 10) and short lateral branches growing beside them (Brefeld's 



Kill, i^. .I’l.'iMV /'■.mr.i. .\ [Hirts n .‘f I’lc bvjbrc iVr.i'.isc *.he rh-'.'uir.g the ‘ buckle’ 

rmtigcnitrius. ar bgiac'l by Hrtrd'l f..i /'s'j 'e i'i':' o', nisi r.U.i cijr.i.,iia auachoJ leid :rre. 
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‘basidia I, exactly as figured by him in his /’. Pctcrsti. Both kimls 
of ■ basidia ' appear to U' to have little or nothing to do with the real 
b.asitiia of the Basidiomyccics. 

StHbuni pilti, rtf, rn;,- , Richon I Bull. .'soc. Hot. I'r., iSSa. xxix. 241), 
which may not differ very much front a specirs oi rerr, was coii'idcrcd 
by its author to be the conidial ^t.ige of A‘. h\poc,ai.t, occurring several 
months before the ascopliorous stage appeared. It .'Cenis likely al.so that 
Si vcral species of PiLure described by Berkeley, /’. Ufb.i ospera. P . lv inifa/ts, 
I’, litprcsstt (not to mention others'! may well be nothing but forms of 
!'■ Japinca, but no specimens of these have been examined. It is not 
impossible that the whole of the species mentioned in this account should be 
included under the one title. K.palhaa. Sacc. There remain as prob.ably 
distinct sjiccics A’, liyalinclla. K. landiiiii, and A', eroiafa, for A’. enppeK. uiis, 
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Karst., seems to be nothing but another form of R. pallida, judging from it< 
description. These are. however, merely suggestions of probabilities, 

In choosing between Pilacre and Roesleria as a name for the asco. 
phorous genus, it is reasonable to hold that so long as the first dcscribeil 
spccie.s of the former genus, P. Weinmanm (Fr. Syst. Myc., iSjy, iii. rqi 
remains unidentified, it is better to retain that generic name for the conidio. 
phorous Fungi such as P. Weiumanni appears to be, and use Rashi,, 
(Thlini. and Pass., 1H77) for the ascophorc, while Coniocybe should be 
reserved for the lichenologisls. Should it, howxwer, be finally proved th.it 
Pilacre and Roesleria arc stages of the same fungus, the former name bcinj 
the earlier would perhaps be chosen. The name Eeehyua of Fries (.'iiimm.i, 
1849, p. 446, note) and I’atouillaid becomes then sui>crfluou.s. 

In conclu.sion, we wish to tender our thanks to the authorities at Kew, 
to Professor G. -S. West, and to Mr. J. Kam.sboltorn of the llritish Museum, 
for as.sistancc in this investig.ation. 

.St'MM \ UV. 

1. Roesleria pilaerifonnis. Hcnn. is only a slender form of R. po!,’:,!,, 
Sacc. 

2. Pilacre Petersii is identical in every respect « ith P. fayinea. 

;. Koth species of yVAnw arc not basidiophorous, but purely cunidiu. 
phorous Fungi, and have not the rcmotc.st connc.xion with the Aurieulariivit 
and the Trcmellincac. 

4. Pilacre is probably a conidial stage of species of Roesleria. 


ThF. IIOTASIC.O. I.,r).oKATOSV, 
lilKMIV.IlAM t’MVEB'MV. 
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With four Figures in the Text. 

D URIVfj ilic last few month.s an investigation of the process nl 
infection by Botrytis citicrca lias revealed the fact that the nuclei in 
the multinuclcatc hyphac of this fungus, prodaced by the germinating 
conidia, arc very generally firrangcd in pairs. Such hyphac were vcr>- 
well nourislied, having tlcveU*i>ed at a temperature <.*f either in 

strong turnip juice or in tlic tissuc.s *>{ tlic leaf of / 'laa M\ cclia from 

ennidia grown in water <»r nnich-dilutcd turnip juice (i in I'pl did not .sliow 
jiaircd nuclei, neither ucrc ihe-c haind in the narrow ill-nourished hyphac 
vvliich (K’casionally occur tn tlic paradtic mycelium in the Bean leaf. The 
paired condition of the nuclei is --nly found in \vcl!-nourishc<l fast-growing 
filaments, and hence it seems to be corr< lated with rapid growth. The 
pairing can be explained by the fact th.at nucUar divisions follow one 
another .so rapidly that the >i'‘tcr nuclei r>rmed by one division have 
not time to move apart to any c<.‘n>idciablc distance before they start 
dividing again. 

Fig. I is a drawing of a coniddum growing in str-. ng turnip juice; 
all the nuclei arc in tlic paired, coiniiluin ; the me{nl)cr' of the pairs in 
the germ tube arc farther apart than those in the conidium ; the separation 
o no doubt ^preparatory to divi'-ion. .\l^ oUlcr stage is shown in Fig. 4 . 
only part of the hyjjha is drawn; it had entered its ho>t plant and was 
thiiving Oil nouri-''hmcnt obtained from the C|nd.cnna! cells. 1 he pairs 
ot nuclei marked ii have recently divided, those marked ^ have no doubt 
moved apart in preparation for further division. I he tael that an unpairctl 
iiuclcu-. is rare in a wcll-noui'i>hcd hlainenl iiuiicatcs that the >isici nuciei 
divide simuUancously. A .striking contrast to these wcl. -nourislied hyphac i- 
■^hown in Figs. Z and p B'ig. z represents a germinating conidium tweiiti- 
luiir hours after sowing in a di op of distilled water on a glass plate; the get lU 
tube which can only draw nourishment from tlic conidium lias \er) h\\ 

(Annals of Botany. Vo!. XZX. No. CXIX. July, 
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nuclei, and the conjugate character is not well marked. As the rescue 
food of the conidium is used up the paired condition becomes still less 
evident. Fig. 3 shows an older and more .starved hypha grown in ;, < ) 
dilute turnip juice ; in the second cell no indication can be seen of ihc 
nuclei being in pairs. 

A similar phenomenon has been found in the mycelium of Sckrvthiij 
Libertiana. The nuclei in well-nouri.shed hyphac growing in the ‘^tcin 
of Vida Faha are arranged in pairs, whilst in starved hyphae the nuclei inc 
unpaired. 

As pointed out by Fraser' in 1913, conjugate divisions are not at 
all uncommon in the different parts of the Ascomycetes. They have been 
observed by various writers : in the conidial mycelium of llyptmiya 
perHiciosnui (Masscc) ; in the germ lubes of the ascospores of Ceratmlomt 
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brevirostra (Nichols) ; in the paraphyses of tleh ella crispa (Carruthers : in 
the large storage cells of llclveUa dasiiea (McCubbin) ; and in theascogmoii' 
hyphae of a large number of Ascomycetes (Mairc. Guillcrmond, Claus.scn. 
Faull, &c.). The prc.scncc of conjugate nuclei in the ascogenous h> pl'..ic 
has been very frequently' noticed, and it h.i.s been regard^!! by icit.ini 
authors (Guillcrmond, vNc.) as a special sexual iihcnnmcnon. Doth I Ians cn 
and Faull ' lay great emphasis on this arrangement of the nucli i in tl'c 
a.scogenous hyiihae, regarding the synkarion which they find lluu 
consisting of a male anrl a female nucleus. Faull as.serts that the ' c"ii;ii.,.itc 

' Fra.^r, H. < . I. (iwjnnc Vauj^han : I the AsCfKArp "I I <■ 

Ann. Bot.. xxvii, 191 j. j<. 559 Full rrfeiincf> arc in this palter. 

* Clauiicr, I'.: Zur ibn!wiK:k!unij‘.gt-5cht<;htc '!es .Ai^romycctcn jyreuftna ’ 

Bot., iv, 191 J, p. 1 . 

* Faull, I. H. ' 'Fhc *^’>t /u't'-nA'irid iri-tj! ?i’H. ‘ F ' 

xxri, 191 p. ,\ip. 
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ilivisinns play an important part ’ in the lifecycle nf the plant, and considers 
tli.it ' cognizance of the phenomenon ‘ mu.st be taken in all investigations 
into the .sexuality and phylogcny of the Ascotnycctc.s, 

If, however, the results here described are shown to be general for the 
Ascoinycetes, and there is some evidence of this, the observation of conjugate 
nuclei in the ascogenous hyphac would give us no help in elucidating the 
•cxual phenomena of the group. 1 he paired condition of the nuclei may 
simply be the response to the phj’siological conditions usually found in such 
hyph.ie, that of high nutrition assfjciati <1 with rapid growth. 
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T ill'’, ‘bars of Sanio ’ arc Uic 'hon rods or bars found stretching, in 
most cases, from the two tangcnti.d wall.s of the tracheidcs, cambial 
celts, and phloem elements, in many Conifers and inolruding as '■mall nxi- 
likc projections into the lumen of the tracheidcs in the veins of the leaves 
Ilf Jnni/’iitis. In many c.a.scs the bars in the wood of Conifers occur a.s 
, I series of radial rods extending lhrough')Ut several annual rings. In the 
xvlem region these bars have lignificd waits, and in the cambium and 
phloem walls of cellulo'c. 

The histoi)' of their investigation dates bach to .Sanio 1 1 r and reference 
to them is occasionally found in the works of l.iter investig.iturs down to 
the present lime. Sanio in hi' work records what he termed at first a fal'c 
cell-wall cro.-sing the cell cavitie' of the tr.iclicidcs in Uipl^fhac vhamth uics 
and in I'inu:, syl'.i'i/ns. In radial sectii'n these appe.ir as rods crossing 
iVuin the inner to onter waits, and in tangential section as spots on the 
trachcitic walN. Sanio regarded tlic.-c at first as jiossibly being the end 
wails of tracheide.s, but abandoned this idc.i later. He turthcr stated that 
in radial sections c>f woi>d the b.ir.s sometimes .ip|ie,ir as little .-prouts on 
cadi tangential wall of the tracheidcs. S.iiuos si.ggc'li- n .is to the oiigin 
of the b.ii's i.' that they arise by a heinling in ot the tw" l.ingenlia. w.ilis ol 
the Ir.icheides, but be failed to find .i eoriespondiug depression of the outer 
cantiiiir of the tracheide, and further 'Uggoltd th.it this may be due to 
sonic optical effect causcil by some chemical .iltci.ilion ot the Ir.icheii.e w.i.i 
at that point. It w.us .Sanio who first demonstrated that in tlie x_\ icin 
region the walls arc lignified and in other rcgi"n> cchuhrse.' 

Indcpiendent of Sanio, \on Muhi t -’). on investigating the leaf stiuctuic 
el SawiAp/ys. fniiid b.ir.- piesciU m the- easeul.ir clemicnts, .md further 


•■'C vl: ,u irW' nlwsvf a.'v’ Inflow tlic Ju'Mt srti j ■*? , r-itHcH d' 

dll'', iitrthtr liy ihv'v l-ais- wtsc "I n I'cl;;;:- >v it.t'.iHr. 

Annalb ol Botany, Vol. XXX No. CXIX. Jnly.iaiC.; 
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records bars occurring in the xylem of the leaves of jfiiiiiperus eoinminiis^ 
y. Oxycfdrus, J. oblonga, and J. macropoda, but in this case mostly occurrin;. 
as projections which end blindly in the lumen of the tracheide. 

About the same time C. Winkler (3) recorded the occurrence of bar> 
in Araucaria brasiliensis. 

The following year Russow (4) observed Sanio’s bars in the wouj of 
tracheidcs of Abies Pichta and Piuus sylicstris, and found them cro-sinj^r 
ten successive annual rings and passing through the cambium and \'‘nin;^' 
bast elements : he further records their presence in Piiius nigra, P. i’incj, 
P. Strobus, P. Laricio, and P. anachuitc. 

Mention is also made of rod-like outgrowths by de Hary (5), under the 
head of ‘ Tracheidcs with Transverse liars’, who records them as occiipyin;. 
the corners of the s-ascular bundles of the stems of Lycopodium and in the 
margins of the vascidar bundles of juniperus leaves, dc liary stated tlut 
they are somewhat flattened, cylindrical rods branching irregularly on all 
sides, the branches fusing with one another to form a network ihrougli the 
cavity in some cases, and in others forming thickenings on the walls of the 
tracheidcs. In the leaves of Juniperus their points of attachment ,iiid 
origin are e.specially the margins of the bordered pits, in I.ycopodium the 
margins of the spiral or reticul.ite thickening.s of the lateral walls. In 
Biota orientaiis in the vascular bundles of the leaves the swollen margin., 
of the bordered pits are often elongated into blunt cones, which protrude 
into the cavity, but end blindly without coalescing with one another or with 
the opposite wall. With the.se facts before us, the projections found on the 
inner walls of the ray tracheidcs of Piuus might also be compared with 
Sanio's bars, for they project into the lumen of the tracheidcs, as do tl'.e 
ingrowths in the leaves of Juniperus. 

In 1890 C. Muller (6) pointed out the wide di..^tribution of the.se brs, 
and he gave them the name of ‘ Sanio’s bars ’, indicating that they occ. r in 
the four groups of Coniferae (Abictineae, Ciiprcssineae, I’odocarpeae, and 
Taxineae). Muller further indicated their pos.siblc mode of devclopinen!. 
and discusses three possible modes of origin as follows : 

1. The bars are secretion product.sof special protoplasmic accimuihiii' 
in the cambium cells. 

a. The bars arc produced by partial rcabsorption of the tran vei n 
walls of tracheidcs. 

3 . The bars are formed by an infolding of the tangential walls ot the 
tracheidcs. 

In support of (1) he compared the formation of a cell-wall in eci - 
division where the new wall is formed from the protopla.sm, the forni.iti n 
of a cell-wall in a Vauchcria filament when injured in any w.iy, .md >1'- 
formation of cell pegs or bars in Caulcrpa. His objection to (1) is tlmt f 
the bars are produced in this way it is not easy to see why they should iw 
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fill the whole lumen of the trachcide, i. e. be a complete transverse wall ; and 
it is difficult to explain their occurrence in radial rows at the same height 
in the cambium cell, as the protoplasm is constantly streaming. The strand 
of protoplasm would therefore be stationary, and further the vertical radial 
pkite-like nature of the bars is not possible on this hypothesis. Muller 
alleges that the bar form, stretching from wall to wall, is not shown in the 
cambium cell ; the bars arc free at both ends. (As will be shown later, this 
it.itcmcnt is not correct.) 

2. In support of Muller's second possible mode of origin, that the bars 
arc irroduccd by partial reabsorption of the transverse Iracheide walls, he 
slated that the presence of square ends to tracheidcs is Viot uncommon in 
: in some cases rows of tracheidcs occur, each tracheide having 
a .Hpiarc end wall. Against this view, however, Muller points out that 
si|uaie end w.alls are r.itlier the cxccqition th.in the rule, and that a partial 
solution of transverse w.alls is otherwise not known in coniferous wood; and 
he further point.s out that if reabsorption look place in tangential sections 
the bars would appear elongated in the lran.sver.se direction, whereas they 
arc elongated in the long direction of the tracheide. 

). In support of his third suggestion, th.al the- bars arc formed by 
folding of the tangential tracheide walls, he points out the infolding of the 
ccil-walls in the mesophyll of I’ine leaves, abo the folding of the walls of 
transfusion ti.ssuc and the occasional folding over of a tracheide when it 
comc.s in contact with a medullary r.i)'. 

The view .'inally adopted by .^lulIcr i.' : 

' .sianio's bars’ arise fri-'in fold.s of the radial walls of the cambium cells, 
and the tr.msition from plate to bar form depends on partial reab.surption, 
which results in the setting free of the bar as a con.scqucncc of the total 
rc.ibsorplion of the b.ar groundwork in the cambium cell. 

In 1892 W. Kaalc ( 7 ), working independently at the .s.ime time as 
'luil.r, publislieil at .i later dale his okservations on ' S.inio’s bars’, and 
added to the list of species in which tiie b.irs occur, including the xylem of 
the \cins of the leaves ol Ihpp. f'iiic n’i.iiitu. :\h root, stem, and secondary 
tv- od of .Salix /ra^^His, .iiui i:i.i , tuis. iif.H.i. Raat/. pointed out 

that the bars aie not universal phenoii.en.r and not structures to be relied 
'11 as alw'a) s occurring, and further stated tlut in A’ws pictiuala frequently 
attic projections occur on the middle of the bar. 

K.aai/. smnmariac.s the development of the bars in the following way: 

>. 1 he bars .arc more or le.ss abnormalities, not arising in any regular 
■ardev and not having .any definite function. 

t. I he bars are formed b>’ the tangential walls of the cambium cell 
"immg in ontact, and as this cambium cell gives rise to a tracheide and 
'he walls become lignificd, so the w.alls of this bar becomes lignified. 

I rom the various theories as to the origin of ‘ Sanio s bars’ and the 
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confusion arising therefrom it appeared desirable to reinvestigate their 
development. Specimcas from about twenty-five species of Pinus were 
obtained in May, iyi4, and fixed in watery picric acid. 

Amongst the species collected was Pinus Inops, which, on cxaniinu- 
tion, showed the bars most frciiuent, and so appeared most suiuible for 
investigation. 

Transverse, radial, and tangential sections were taken; for tran.svcrse 
and radial hand sections were found most suitable, but for tangcnii.il the 



Fl«;. !. Tr.uisVvrst sccU.‘U *-l‘ rimn -.sanu/- liat-v' cros^iii}; .\ylciii , c.-rnil ii;:ii 

:i!ul ‘ 

microtome w.is used after embedding the wood in par-ifTin wax ol 
melting-[)oint. 

in transverse .sections the bars were found to cross the lumin.a of the 
tracheides as relatively thick lignificil lods, and in the cambium to be merely 
fine thread-like ^tructurcs with cellulose walls, these threarls sometiniti 
widening out again in the bast <'r ret. lining their thread-like cli.ir.ictei, but 
still witli cellulose wall.s. The way in which the bars cross the camhiim! 
and phloem could be more e.isily seen in radial than traiisveise -((tii’n-, 
where, in addition to cros.sing the sieve tubes, the thread-like bars couM k 
demonstrated crossing the phloem [larcnchyimi ihigs. i and c). 



Fir,, j. Ra.lial section of /V««; /«-■/;. shotsii-.n t-ar .■! Smiu cro-sin,; N)lcm i . , , 

ainl phlotm /'• • >« 4i5* 

The ino.,l interesting part of the inve.sligation came out in the scnal 
microtome-cut tangential sections, where whole scries of sections could « 
obtained, tracing the bar outward- from the xylein through the c.imhiuni 
and into the iihlocm. the bar appearing in section throughout. 

In the xylem rej^Mon the bar ap[>cars as a hollow tube vai>in;; 
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line from circular to oval, sometimes the opening being obliterated owing to 
its lateral walls coming together (Fig. •{, d to F). 

An attempt was made to find out whether any substance was present 
the cavity of the bar ; protoplasm, cellulose, and fungal hyphat stains 



i u,. S«ri« oi taiii! iuiu s'-e trr.cliti'io, sbowiny 

i>t >haj>eanit variatu.nsol tfiKkucn-* in tl v bar whilst V3*'ir.:' i hit. ^A^ioli»Ji.‘^nsA-} . x 
A, ill tninliial region; b anJ c. in ttac}i«J'\s ii-ar c.-iii.’ luni ; i-i in sutcc-si\clv in-dc rtmole 

,vtrc used respectively, but in no ca>c was it found possible to demonstrate 
,iny substance present. 

Tracing the bar outwards from a distance of two or three tracheides 
from the cambium, it was noticeable that, as the neighbourhood of the 
c.imbium was reached, the b.n became .-lender with a srn.allcr lumen and 



H j, Srii,.. OI o ilioii-. show iDj; l-.ir ill -^s'll.-ii in c.iiiitiiinl .'.ml lhr.'lii;li the two trs. 

: li, maic-t In LRUihium s ,U/0. \ ai.U 1 , ill xl'.ciii tliiluius ; c, li, K. in c.inil iai tlt-mciu?. 

thinner walls, and frequently in the tracheides nearest to the cambium 
'triail masses of protopl.tsm were often found attached to the bar laterally 
'i'ig. 3, li; Fig. q,e). 

Vassin^’ Ihroii^jh the cambium with ihc b-ar in section, the bar becomes 
’ to a small dot shenving no hollow in its centre ; if a hullow is prescjit 
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it is too small to demonstrate. Frequently this dot-like structure is com- 
pletely enveloped in protoplasm (Fig. 3, a and b), or has small masses of 
protoplasm attached to it laterally. The thread-like bar continues throuirj, 
the cambium radially and often widens out again in the phloem region. 

In all these tangential sections the bar rarely occurs near the transverse 
end walls of a tracheide, but mo.st frequently about half-way between the 
end walls. From the evidence obtained by the presence of protoplasmic 
masses around the bars in the cambium region, it would appear that once 
.started in P. Inal’S the bars continue their existence by means of these 
protoplasmic masses, but exactly what starts them could not be demon- 
strated. That they are formed by partial reab.sorption of the end walls of 
tracheides, as suggested by Raatz and Midler, does not seem to hold for 
this species, as the end walls of the tracheides where they arc flattened 
frequently have bars present a .short distance above or below this end wall, 
The view put forth that these bars are formed by tangential walls cf the 
cambium cells bending in, until they come in cont.act, did not appear to be 
the ca.se in P. Incps, as throughout the whole radial width of the cambial 
cells they did not vary in diameter, which would be the case if a folding of 
the wall took pl.ace, as they would appear smallest in diameter in the 
middle of the cell and gradually increasing toward.s the outer or inner 
tangential walls. The following would appear to be the probable cxi.li,in.i. 
tion of the observations recorded in this paper: 

In it,s first .stage as yet revealed a • Sanio’s bar ’ is a very delicate 
cylindrical rod stretching radially and freely across a cambium cell in 
a transverse plane. .-Xs the cambium cell grows in a radial direetir.n, the 
rod keeps pace with it by stretching along its main a.xis. fhe cambium 
cell eventually cuts off a daughter-cell, which in turn grows ladiall)’ aiiJ 
directly or indirectly, after a further division, gives rise to a Iraclividc er 
sieve tube), with whose radial incrca.se of width the bar keeps pace. .\t the 
same time surface grow th of the tangenti.il walls of the growing daughter- 
cell or cells takes place in longitudinal transverse and intermediate' directions 
The bar, firmly fixed into the primary walls, is at its ends exposed to 
tension at right angles to its long axis in all directions, and the natui.d 
result is a rupture in the centre of the rod. which now becomes hollow. .At 
first it would appear that there is no disparity in rate of growth in -uilicc 
of the tangential walls in the longiludiii.il and transverse directions, so that 
the hollow in the centre of the axis itself is cylindrical in form ; but when, 
as is the case later, growth in length of the cell greatly predominates, the 
rod is exposed at its ends mainly to tensions at right angles to its mam 
axis in the radial longitudinal plane of the cambium cell, with the con- 
sequence that the bar and its central cavity arc stretched in a corresponding 
manner, and the appearance in cross-section is that shown in Fig. 3, i'- TIk 
bar is thus from a very early stage a solid clastic body, since the tension m 
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1 direction at right angles to its main axis is transmitted from the two ends 
to the middle, so that the rod becomes hollow along its whole length. 

At the same time the rod become.s thicker by means of deposits on it 
of layers of wall-substance (which in tracheidcs assumes the form of lignified 
material and in phloem cellulose). Such a dejjosit recalls the mode of 
centripetal thickening of pegs and the like projecting in from the walls of 
Caultrpa. and the projections in the mcsophyll of I'ine needles and other 
plants, also the deijosit of cellulose on hyphae of a parasitic fungus 
traversing a living cell who.se protoplasm is responsible for the cellulose in 
que-tion. This explanation explains the continuity of the Sanio bars 
throughout succes.sive tracheides and sieve tubes, the growth in thickness, 
the origin of the central hollow, and the final shape of the mature bar, but 
there is no clue to the original inception of the bar in the cambium cell. 

.SUMM.tKV. 

1. Sanio's bars are small rods cros>ing the tracheides, cambium, and 
phloem elements in many Conifers. 

X. In phloem and cambium the walls are of cellulose, whilst in the 
.\yitm region tliey are lignified. 

;. In cambium the bars exist as thin -olid rods, and in the xylem and 
phloem as more or less hollow rods. 

4. Small ma.sscs of protoplasm frequently surround the rods in the 
cambium cells and suggest a possible mode of origin. 

In conclusion, I wish to convey my bc.st thanks to Professor Percy 
Groom, of the Imperial College, fur his help and profit.ablo suggestions 
during the progress of the investigation, and to Mr. A. M. Hill, Assistant 
Uireemr of the Royal Botanic Gardens. Kew, for allowing me to have 
specimens of Pine woods from the Kew Collection. 
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On the Interpretation of the Results of 
Water Culture Experiments. 

I!V 


WALTI'.R STILi;s. 

iNTKoiin noN. 

W llt.Rl' V'J^K a process is a lunctiun of several independent factors, it 
is necessary to consider the possible influence of all the others 
when the relation between the rate of the process and any one of the 
factors is examined. In plant physiology the outstanding example of this 
is to be found in carbon a,s.similation. The processes .suinmc-d up under 
thi.s term depend upon at least three independent variables : carbon 
dioxide, temperature, and illumination, .^s a result of K. F. Blackman’s 
e.xpo.sition, it was shown that increase in .my one of these factors brought 
about a corresponding increase in assimilation, /tvt /i/c./ c/rc vtlur faiturs 
wift ph'sent in tjuantity >iirjuic’il Ji-r t/u' assnni'atiiH to pfvit'iJ nt th( 
mi:i cased rate. 'I hus to choose one factor, temirerature. the rate of the 
a.ssiinilation is more than doubled if the temperature is ine'reased lo’C.. 
but it is .self-evident that when the assimi'.ttiioi proceeds at thi- increased 
r.rte nior<' than twice as much carbon dioxide will be used up in any given 
time than at the lower temperature. Now if in this time the leaf is not 
supplied with this larger (juantity of c.trbem dio.xide. the assimilation 
obviously cannot proceed at the maximum possib'c for that temperature. 
The amount of carbon riioxidc under tlicsc conditions is .» limiting factor. 

In water culture experiment- there i- usually measured the increase of 
growth, lim ing a cci'tain time, corn -ponding to -ome definite composition 
ol the nutrient .solution. In other words, experiments with water- cultures 
attempt to determine the effect upon growth of f.utois acting through the 
root system. A.s growth dci>eni!s upon si> many factors, it Is very necessary 
m drawing conclusions from water culture cxpeiiineiits to bear in mind the 
•possible action of factors other than the one under investigation. That 
the neglect of this is probably the caii-e of divergent results obtained by 
different experimenters with the water culture method will be shown in 
ibis paper. 

ITii; f ’oMi i.t \i rv ov Tin. Svsti-.M. 

Growth, in the sense of incica-c in the total dry niattor of a single 
I'l.int, is the resultant of a large number of iiitcr-rclatcil piroccsses, ol which 
IAnualjorBot»ny, Vol.XXX. Nw, CXIX. July. ipiS.] 
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the chief may be considered as assimilation and respiration. Any factor 
which will influence either of these will also influence growth. Assimilation 
in the wide sense may be dependent upon all those environmental factors 
that influence carbon assimilation, chief among which are temperature, 
carbon dioxide, and light. In addition it may be influenced and there- 
fore limited by factors acting in the first place through the root .system, 
water-supply, and supply of nutrient substances in the solution surroundinn 
the roots. The re.spiration will certainly be influenced by the concentration 
of oxygen and carbon dioxide in the solution .surrounding the root.st and 
the concentration of these gases in the nutrient solution will thus influence 
growth. 

Besides these obvious factors, others arc possible. For instance, the 
concentration of the nutrient solution might influence growth by' altectinj 
the absorption of necessary .salts, or by influencing transpiration. It lia> 
been .shown by the writer’ that under certain conditions the concentration 
of the nutrient solution over a fairly wide range of variation does not act a- 
a limiting factor in growth in water culture. Recently Dr. W. Brenchlcy^ 
has asserted the contrary, her conclusions being batted on several series of 
exi)erinient.s in which the growth of plants was apparently dependent cn 
the concentration. It will be shown here that Dr. Brcnchleys results art 
in all probability due to the confusion of two po.ssible factors— the absolute 
amount of salt available, and the concentration of the solution ; and that in 
her e.xpcrimcnts the growth was limited, not by the concentration but by 
the insufficiency of the total quantity of -alt sui>plicd, the initial concentra- 
tion of the solutions not being inaint.iined throughout her experiment-. 

Till'. F.ttTOKS. 

In disctis.sing the various factors which m.iy influence the rate oi 
growth of plants in water culture, only those uill be considered which act 
through the root, .a.s it is for the purpose of invc-tig.iting thc.-e that water 
culture experiments arc usu.illy carried out. .At the same time it inii-t be 
recognized that factors acting through the sub.aerial part of the plant may 
limit growth, and that generally during the luenty-four hours of any day 
a .series of factors probably limits growth at different times. Only .1 very 
approximate parallelism c-an then be e.xpccled between the rale of grnwt! 
and any' particular factor even when this is the chief limiting factor diiiw'.,; 
the day. 

I. Supply if ‘Nutrient' Salts. As the plant body con.sist- 
complex substances which contain various elements only derivable fnaii 
salts present in the .solution .surrounding the root.s, it is clear ii nie 

* Stiles. W. : < tn tin- relation ttetween the Concentration ot Itie Nutrient Solutl'in nnU li e Kt. 

of (jroHth <>f ri;iar> in Water Cuhnre. aAiin. f»f n*>t , v<»l. xxU, PP' 

* P.rer.t-h!-: y, W. L. : The I'Tfccl of the Coticentratum of the NuUkitl St.liition the » 

Harley and ^\bca; in Water Cullures. Ann. ol iiot.. vol. xxx, pp. 71' 
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upply of any one of such salts should be below a certain amount, such 
I salt may act as a limiting factor on growth. When this is the case an 
increase in salt supply will bring about a corresponding increase in growth. 
On the other hand, if some other factor is limiting growth, an increase in 
salt supply will not result in any increase in growth. 

If through the limiting action of any factor, as for example temperature, 
the rate of growth is small, we may therefore expect plants to be unaffected 
over a wide range by the total amount of nutrient salt supplied. When, 
however, owing to increase in the value of this factor, a higher rate of 
growth is possible, we may expect the limiting action of quantity of salts 
supplied in a given time to be present over an increased range of con- 
centrations. 

Results already published appear to show this very clearly. Cultures 
were grown by the writer, and more recently by iJr. Brcnchley, in solutions 
of the same relative composition but of different concentrations ( i , -j'j, 

Considering only those cultures in which the nutrient solutions were 
frequently renewed, wc may take f<'r granted that in the cases where the 
highest concentration was employed the salt supply was not limiting.' 

When the r.cte of growth in the strongc-t solution is rapid, as in 
Dr. Drenchlcy’s cxpciiments, dthongh the growth i.s about the same when 
the total supply of .'.alts is reduced to I, yet further reduction in 'alt supply 
causes a marked reduction in growth. 

In the cxpeiimenl' of the writer the rate of growth in the highc.st 
strengths of .solution was not so great as in the case of Dr. Brcnchley’s 
plant.s. probabU- owing to temperature acting as a limiting factor. Here 
ihere was no marked reduction in growth until a much lower strength [f) 
of .solution is reached. 

Again, in the preliminary cxi>criments of the writer made with R.ve 
during the winter montlis. when growth was still slower, there was no 
significant low ering of growth even in the c.isc ot plants growing in solutions 
of j'j the concentration ot the strongC't. 

I he following table .'uminari/.C' the results ot b-’th writers: 
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If one considers the last series only, it will be observed that reduction 
of the supply of nutrient salts to one-fifth of the maximum supplied was 
accompanied by only a slight diminution in the amount of dry matter pro- 
duced. With further reduction the diminution is very marked, and 
total growth is fairly proportional to the quantity of nitrate supplied, h 
suggests strongly that the amount of salt supplied in the | strength was 
just a little below the quantity required to allow the other factors present 
full play. .\ reduction below this critical quantify means that the salt 
supply is a limiting factor. Dr. Brcnchley's published curves show tlii.s 
point very clearly. 

One would not, of course, expect an exact proportionality bctivccn 
salt supplied and quantity of growth, having regard to the complexity of 
the system and the constant change, not only of other factors hut also 
of the rate of salt supply. For the plants grow larger with time, both their 
absorptive and assiinilatory systems increasing in size ; but the (jiiantity of 
salt supplied in the same time remains the same. The suppl)’ per unit 
of plant is therefore constantly decreasing. It is quite probable that only 
after the plants have reached a certain .size will their demands on the 
.salts be sufficient for the rate of .salt supply to become a limiting lactor. 
Thus Dr. llrenchley says, ‘ The development of the shoots in the plant' 
growing in the different concentrations was very -imilar for some long time, 


but gradually a falling off was noticed with the two lowest 


'■10 JO 


and !jy 


harvest time some indicatioas of this appeared even with shoots 

j 

Again, Dr. Hrcnchlcy writes that her results indicate 'that with the 
lower strengths the amount of growth was strictly limited by the q lanlit ■ 
of food supplied, anel that it was impossible for the plants to rc.icli fal 
development with such a restricted amount ’. J his is e.xaclly the ponil. 
The supply of some nutrient salt is acting as a limiting factor. Bat there 
is no indication that it is the concentration of the nutrient solution th.at :> 
limiting. The possibility of this as a factor will be dealt with later. 

2. Respiration. There seems to have been a strong tendenc)' "ith 
workers on water cultures to avoid considering the undoubtedly iinpoitam 
fact that roots respire. In this process roots no doubt absorb oxy <gi.n .aai 
evolve carbon dioxide, and these proccs.sc.s, one woukl think, must intlucnn. 
the rate of grow th of a plant in water culture. 

As regards carbon dioxide, it has long been recognized that the con- 
centration of carbon dioxide in the medium external to plant lis-iic ni i. 
influence its activity. In the case of water cultures the carbon di 'sioe 
produced by the respiration r>f the root w-ill dissolve in the culture solution, 
and unless it reacts with any of the di.ssolvcd salts its concentration in t " 
solution will gradually increase until it may .icl as a factor limiting 
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fjspiration. It is possible that in this accumulation of carbon dioxide in 
the culture solution is to be found the explanation of the less growth 
of plants growing in solutions which are not renewed, but which never- 
theless contain enough salts for a more rapid growth. The following 
numbers, taken from a previous paper of the writer’s, exhibit this point : 


Unml onienlralim 

f and iv/«rwH. 

l-o 

O'j 

0-05 


So/u/tOHi 

h'elaii’. e total juantiiy 



rttifU'esi. 

cf iUfflkd. 

Ct tr.cl/i. 

'f ilm of p’C'iLfh. 

Onct- 

i'O 

0- > I 

Ajtril 30 — June 9. 

l.ij'hl times 

fS 

O ^ J 

Ajaril — June 



0-47 

April 2S — June 6. 


A diminution of the oxygen dissolved in the culture solution might 
ilso affect growth and act as a limiting factor. In the absence of any data 
it is impossible to say how far this factor may be operative. The partial 
])re.s.surc of each gas in the culture solution will ;dway.s be tending to come 
into equilibrium with the partial pressure of the same gas in the atmosphere, 
but there is no doubt a constant lag In the bringing about of this 
equilibrium. 

p Concentration of the Sutrient Solutu n. The extent to which con- 
centration of the nutrient solution can .tcl as a limiting factor is ditficult to 
examine, because from the moment the plant roots arc put in the solution 
the concentration will be altering. It was in an attempt to minimize this 
difficulty that the writer changed the water culture solutions at frequent 
intervals. Mven then the concentration of the nutrient solution will only 
remain very approximately constant when the rate of growth is slow. 
This was the case with the writer's exiicriments, in which it was shown that 
the variation in the concentration of the nutrient -olution over a fairly wide 
range h.is little intiucnce on the elry matter produccti. In the lowest 
strengths of solution employed thcic was a -lightly Ic.-s r.ate of growth, but 
this might have been due to the insuliteieney eh emc ot the nulritiee salts 
during the later days of growth. 

Dr. Itrcnchlcy states in her recent pa|>cr that when plant- ‘are grown 
in water cultures under favourable conditions, the concentration of Uic 
nutrient solution, up to a compar.itivcU- high -trength, ha- a great efteert 
upon the rale of growth ’. .\s a m.rtler "f iaet her experiments do not 

suj'port this .statement. Indeed her rcstht- piopciTy exatnmed lather 
indicate the reverse. In the following t.able, compiled Irom Di. Brencbice 
results, it is .shown how much better growth rc-ults in solution- of low con- 
centr.ition when these arc frci|ucnth' changed, th.rn when the) aic not. 
rile improvement in the case ol higher conccntialions is relatiech much 
less. In order to .-how this clearly the weight oi the plant in the never- 
changed solution is taken as unity in the ea.sc of eacli concentration in cae i 
S' l ies, and the wciglits of^lic coi responding plant in the once changed and 
frequently changed .solutions are given relatively to this. 
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Rdativt (onantraticn of so'utiiHt. 

Series i. * I i’i> 


Never changed . . . . 

1*000 

1-000 

1 'ooo 

1-000 

Once ohnnged 

>•3:4 

1 * 44 .? 

1 ’ 4 W 

l• 6 :K 

Frequetiilv chan^e^l . . . 

1-5^0 

3 *600 

yi»>> 

4-05 > 

Series j. 

Nev er chaiij^cd . . . . 

1 *000 

1-000 

i-ooo 

1-000 

(^nce changeti 

1 ‘iSS 

I'.OO 

1-404 


Frctjuently changtxi . . . 

Series .v 


-* 54 ^ 

.•936 

5'747 

Never changes! . . . . 

1 000 

l-OOO 

1 -ooo 

1 -ooo 

Once changed 

I* J.AO 

1-641 

J'J 5 l 

•' 7 ?') 

hrequently change\l . . . 

J- 10 .' 

.V 7 s« 

5-9:0 

1 0- ; ,5 


It will be observed that whereas the <jrowth of culture in the stron^C't 
solutions was only improved from 1-4 to J i times by frequently chaiijrin^ 
the solutions, in the most dilute solutions frequent renewal of the cultun 
medium brought about from 4 to nearly 11 times as much growtli It 
strongly suggests that if the solutions had been changed still more fre- 
quently the rate of growth would have been still higher. The results 
indicate clearl)’ that no conclusions whatever can be drawn from such 
observations as to the effect of varying concentration of the solution. Thev 
indicate that in tlie lowest strengths the salt supply was deficient .inj 
required very frequent renewals. In other words, the actual concentration 
soon fell below that of the initial concentration after renewal of the >oliiliiiii. 

Again, iJr. lirenchley states that for a considerable time all her 
plants grew as far ,is the eye could judge at cipial rates, but that aitir 
that time tho.sc in the riiluter .solutions grew less rapidly than the olhi is. 
This suggests that in thi.-- later period of growth the plants are so larce 
that the nutrient salts supplied in one lot of diluter solution are no 
longer sufficient for the growth that other factors would ,dlow. The rite 
of growth is limited, not because of the concentration of the soliiti nt, 
but because the salt supply is not kept uji constantly. 

The difference between the rate of .-alt supply and the concentra- 
tion of tlic .solution sup[)licd at definite intervals may be made char 
by considering an c.xtrcmc case. If an adult oak-tree were giaavii in 
a litre of a dilute nutrient .soIuti',n. supposing such a thing to Ire pos-ihlc, it 
is c\uitc clear that it would not require many minutes for the exhaustion d 
the food supply. If the solution were renewed every four days, salt sUii;iiy 
would still limit growth exceedingly. Hut if it were supplied with a litre ot 
the same nutrient solution for every srpiare millimetre of absorbing surtaec, 
it would take a much longer time for the fowl supply to be cxh.iustcJ. aiic 
if the solution were renewed every four days it is conceivable that lire si.’, 
supply would not limit the growth. It is obvious that in the fiot ea-e 
it would be erroneous to ascribe limitation of growth to the roiieentratu.in 
of the external .solution. Vet this is in effect what Dr. Hrenchiey does. 

It is clear from the writer's e,x|x;riinents, and it is imiic.ited al-o h;' 
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statement of Dr. Brenchley mentioned above (p. 430), that when plant.s are 
jji owing slowly the concentration of the nutrient solution is without influence 
on the rate of growth over a wide range. As the plant grows larger it will 
itrow more rapidly because both the assimilative and absorptive systems are 
larger. If these two systems increase at the same rate, it should follow that 
if concentration of the solution is without influence on the rate of growth 
when the plant is small, so it should also be without influence on it when 
the plant is large, for although the plant will require more salts, the 
absorbing system will be larger and so can obtain more. 

The whole question therefore resolves itself into the problem of the 
relationship between the r.ate of absorption and the concentration of the 
medium. It is quite conceivable that below a certain point concentration of 
the nutrient solution might be so low th.at the root could not absorb enough 
salts from the solution simply because of the dilution of the latter. No very 
definite evidence has, however, yet been obtained of this, although the 
researches of True and Bartlett' are suggestive in this regard. They 
indicate that this limiting concentration is very low. 

4, Toxie Action </ Suhstonecs i>: the Entrioit Schttion. The presence 
of certain substances in the nutrient medium may act as a factor limiting 
growth. This has been shown to be the case with salts of a number of 
metals such as copper, zinc, and manganese. An account of such toxic 
.action m,iy be found in Dr. Brcnchlcy’s monograph on Inorganic Plant 
I'oisims and Stimulants. The limiting action of such substances is no 
doubt due to their reaction with .sub.stanccs of the plant which disturb 
the normal reactions which make up the life proccssc.s. 

The Kiitio I'ct'.eccii the Co'ieentr-Uion of iii f rent SubstiDiccs in the 
.\iilncnt Solution. Numerous writers have urged as a result of water 
culture cxircriments the need for a definite ratio between the constituents 
of the culture solution for the productimi of optimum growth. .Tny wide 
dcp.uturc from this ratio causes depression of growth, owing to one of 
the constituents, being pre.-ent in cxcc.ss. entering the plant too rapidly 
and producing a toxic action. I he whole (jucstion has been summed 
up under the name of Antagonism, a general account ot which is given 
in a pajxr b)- Mr. Jorgensen and the writer.- 

I herc may be something in the ide.i of balanced solutions, but the 
evidence in favour of it will not be.ir aii.ily.sis. All the cxi'eriments 
adduced in support of it arc open to one or two fatal criticisms, and 
most of them to both. These arc : 

* I MU'. K. H., ."vn'l I'arslcil. H. 11 . ; I lir I '-f I'-:'? 1 n*u<.cn the Roo'.b of / 

Ti.ii I.'uluirc f.'JsUiiuiij; Nuiririii Ss’l. A:uit. Joiirn. Ht't.. voi. ii. 1015. 

i LvtUangc r.| U>n> the o* 1 uf.uus J .".v.; ativl I, ■..luue Svi/jd 

'■"Mfiinini: Ntilricnl Ihid.. j p. l-i.t. 

* Sij'ifx, \\ j ajjii iMigctiscn. I. : Vile AntajM -.U'in ' t '.W; . ;; i- U' in the } 

U.;.;., No, I'hy, , ^ j.j, jj- fo. 
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(1) No account is taken of the great variation between individual 
plants growing in water cultures under the same conditions. 

(2) In no case has a constantly renewed culture solution been em- 
ployed. 'I'hu.s the ratio of the various constituents was probably con- 
stantly changing throughout the e.xpcriments, and instead of beinu a 
constant factor was an unknown and varying one. 

Hence the possibility of a lack of balance acting as a limitin<T 
(actor can be admitted, but it cannot be claimed that such a limitation 
has been proved in any one case. 

In the foregoing pages some of the factors which may limit the rate 
of growth of plants in water cultures have been dealt witli, particularly 
those which act through the root system, as it is with these that w.v.cr 
culture experiments, by their very nature, usually deal. In discussing 
these riuestions frequent recourse has been had to Dr. Hrcnchlcy's re- 
searches, and these have been exposed to some criticism, not because f 
all water culture experiments they are those which mo.sl call for criti. 
cism, but because they are those that require it least. They arc. for 
instance, apart from the much fewer ones made by the writer, the onlr 
ones in which the limits of error and significance of differences ,irc 
indicated, and in which therefore recorded differences have a true value 
They have also been carried out on a generously conceived plan .mj 
under ideal conditions. Much information is to be derived from them 
to limiting factors in water culture experiments. But owing in one instance 
to the confusion of two possible factors the conclusions a.s regards the 
limiting action of concentration do not hold. 

In endeavouring to explain the diiTcrcncc between her results and 
the writers. Dr. Brenchlcy ascribes the failure of concentration of the 
nutrient solution to influence growth in the writcr'.s experiment to sente 
other limiting factor (v. g. .smoke pollution) which was ignored. Of cotir-e 
the whole point of the experiments wa.s to show that it was .some firtor 
other than concentration which limited growth. The factor wa.s prob.iliiy 
largely temper.iturc or perhaps illumin.ition. It ni.ay have been .itir.a- 
.spheric impurity ;is such, though this is not very likely, and it was cer- 
tainly not any such factor as copper in the distilled water (which wr- 
• conductivity ’ water from a block tin still), ' kick of cleanliness in wpi kiny. 
growth of algae in culture bottles, admittance of liglit to the roots’. It 
would indeed be reprehensible negligence for a .scientific worker tn aih" 
such factors a.s the.se to lx: o|x:rativc. 

It should also be pointed out that in dealing with such a ci iiijiiox 
as growth, it is extremely difficult to examine the action of any partic l ir 
factor upon it. During the twenty-four hours a dozen different factors in ly 
limit growth at different times. Nevertheless it is possible and no doubt 
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often the case, where one factor is predominatingly the limiting one, to show 
this is so. and it is also possible to show that a factor is not the limiting one 
when alterations in its magnitude have no effect on growth. 

THE LntiT.ATtoNs OF THE Water Cueture Method. 

Tt must be acknowledged at once that experiments with water cultures 
J,:ive in the past yielded information of first inifKirtancc. Thus it was 
by their use that the elements necessary for plant growth uerc demon- 
strated. More recently in Or. Hrenchley’s hands they have given much 
information as to tlie toxic properties of various .substances. But it is 
necessary to bear in mind the limitations of the method. In the form 
in which it has hitherto been employed, the essential of the water culture 
method is to control the amonm of substance added to the nutrient solution 
and to measure the growth coi resp<mding to this. Rut growth is the re.sult 
of such a complex of factors, scarcely auy of which are completely under 
control and many of them not at all. .An understanding of the physiology 
of the plant can only \x brought about by careful analysis of factors 
carefully controlled, and by accurate riuantitativc measurement. 

Again, owing to the variability of individual plants, the method leave, s 
much to be de.sired as regards accuracy, unless large numbers of plant., are 
dealt with and the iirobablc error of cxpciimcnt calculated. This makes 
the method very laborious. 

l)i. lircnchlvy ^ la>t published results are prftbab.\' as accurate as can 
be obtained by the method, and she has ver\‘ propctly calculated the 
probable error. I he mean of each s».t of ten plants growing under the 
.-time conditions liad a probable error range which was often about 4 per 
cent, of the mean value, rarely below that, and ultich was frequently 
its much a.s q, 10, or even 1 1 per cent, of the mean. Hence for a diifercnce 
between two mean values to have a rcas 'nabiy certain >ignihcancc in these 
experiments it would be nccess;try for the mc.in< to difTcr by about lO per 
cent, to i j per cent, in favourable cases, vand by as much as p per cent, or 
even more in unfavourable ones.' Phi' cann >t be regarded as very satis- 
!actOi\'in comparison with the (.Jeereo ot accuiacv wliicli can be obtained 
by other physiological methods which at the same time are much less 
l•lboliuu<. Nevcrlhck’.ss tor the solving of some problems the mcthcxi 
ni.iy 1)0 the only one available. 


Si MMARV. 

1 . Growth, the resultant of a number of different processes, is dependent 
ullimaicly upon many separate factors each one of which may limit 
the rate of growth. 

See, for cx.irnp]c, Or.iv, F \\ . : A M.^nu.il .>f ri.ictuat Fitv-ic.il e'!iciiii--Uv, Lorition, lyii. 
ctuj.tcr i, ■ . 
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%. Water culture experiments arc usually performed in order to examine 
the influence of certain factors upon growth, by controlling the action ot 
these factors acting through the root. 

■;). Owing to the neglect of the possible effect of other factors, and 
to the difficulty of controlling most of thc.se factors in water cultures for any 
length of time, it may be difficult to obtain definite evidence of the relation 
between any one factor and the rate of growth. 

4. It should be obvious as .an elementary physiological principle, and it 
is amply borne out by the results of publi.shed experiment.s, that the .suppiv 
of nutrient elements in the water culture solution can act as a limiting 
factor. 

5. With this factor h.as been confused that of the conccntr.xtion of the 
nutrient solution. No evidence has yet been obtained that concentration of 
the nutrient solution acts as a limiting factor, but it is probable that it may 
so act in e.xceedingly dilute .solutions, and it probably doc.s in vciy high 
ones. 

6. The po.ssibility of the influence of respiratory activity of the root on 
the culture solution has been neglected hitherto. 1 his may play a p.iri in 
limiting growth. 

7. The water culture method is of very limited application to physio- 
logical problems on account of (i) the ilifficulty in analysing rcsult.s due to 
the complex of factors not under contriil ; CJ the difficulty of controlling in 
some c.ases even the factor whose action is being invcstigtitcd ; and (yl the 
excess of labour required to produce results which are only of a low degree 
of accuracy- 

Lose 'S, 

June, 



The Distribution of Species in New Zealand. 


in' 

J. C. WILLIS, M.y\., Sr.lJ. 

With a Diagram in the Text. 

I N two recent papers' 1 have dealt with the distribution of angio.spermou.s 
species in Ceylon, and have ende.rvoured to show that it follows simple 
arithmetical rules, whether one is dealing with the endemic species or with 
thow more widely distributed. From Trimen’s figures for the local dis- 
tribution of the flora, which are very full and accurate, I have .shown that 
both ‘widcs’ (as for brevity’s sake I term the widely distributed specie.sl 
,ind endemics arc arranged in giaduatcd series, the former being most 
numerous at the 'very common"' end <d the scale, the latter at the 'very 
rare'' end. In both ca.scs the numbers decrease tow.iri!.. llie other end 
of the .scale, i. e. they decrease in opposite directions. 

Not only do the grand totals show these graduated rcsult.s. but each 
family and genus of reasonable si/c shows the same, and so do the smaller 
"oncra and families when added together into -mall groups. From this fact 
of the exactly simihar behaviour of all groups I have <irawn the conclu.sion 
that natural selection cannot be resp' nsiblc for the .actual distribution. 
Iking (if differentiating nature, it could not nuke all the plants behave 
alike. 

In the papers referred to I h.avo shown th.it if the flora of Ceylon 
be divided into three groups — endemic .spccio.s. those confined to Ceylon 
and Peninsular India, .and those with wider distribution than this — the first 
aie the rarest, the second ne.xt most raie. and the last the commonest, rare 
in this connexion being undcr.stood to mean occupying less area. Accept- 
ing then the view that the widcs arc the oldc,-t in Ceylon,* as well as the 
commonest, while the endemics arc the youngest and rarest, the Ceylon- 
Indian species intermediate in both respects, I have deduced the conclusion 

' l!ie Llldcnitc 1 'U’rii ot Cesloa. rhlt. Trar.i., U. cevi, lyl.s. .107. The Lvcl'St.or. s! 
^swiciin Ccylou, with reference ro ihc (lying ca'. .1 Sjaeres. Ailrr. 01 U.s . eeri. o'ex, lylfr, i‘- i- 
M iiicly UislTihutcil in Ccelem. ' Smelly le’..e] m Ceylc.n. 

( In il^ preeenl tinil j’rccoltng pijicre 1 liove given a ge.si -.icai .>1 eviilenec in ’.eeoar nl .ii. 
litw, in A subec.]ueni pajxT 1 j ri*|'<'.c to [ml u nti r-'gcrlitr in .'ne ['ieev. .v> this r.j'pe.wr t ' i-e 
■t (lew niiieh is uiiaecc[ital.Ie to many. 

Annala o( BoUny. Vol. X XX. Xe. CXIX July. i»re.: 
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‘that area occupied goes on the average with age. I propose, in other words, 
to substitute age for natural selection as the chief agent in determining the 
area occupied by any given species, so long as no important barrier inter- 
feres. It must be clearly understood that in this work, as in dealing with 
figures of breeding under Mendel’s law, one must always deal with twenty 
or so at once. In individual cases results may vary greatly, owing to the 
operation of chance, of natural selection, of local adaptation, and other 
factors which appear to have little or no aggregate effect in the long run or 
on large numbers. 

The law which appears to me to govern the distribution of species may 
be thus tentatively expressed; ‘the area occupied by any given specie 
(taken in groups of twenty or so) at any given time in any given country in 
which there occur no well-marked barriers depends upon the age of that 
species in that country.' 

Had it not been that observations on the rich flora of Rio dc J.mciro 
bore out this hypothesis, and that I found that sample genera, t.ikcn 
at random in the floras of the Himalaya and the Malay States, conformed 
to the law which I have suggested, I should have hesitated to put it forw.ard, 
though the evidence in its favour from the Ceylon flora (which there is 
no reason to consider ns unique) was very strong. 

The adoption of my hypothesis will be found to render simple in very 
many cases the puzzles of geographical distribution, such for inslancc 
as that Ceylon contains cci widely' dfstributed species which are each con- 
fined to a very small area, usually not over eight or ten miles in di.inieter, 
while in New Zealand (with one-fifth the flora of wides) the number is only 
twenty-one, several of which (sec below) arc fairly evident recent intro- 
ductions or doubtful determinations. 

By showing — as h.as been done for Ceylon, and will in thi> paper 
be done for New Zealand — that the distribution of plants follows simp’.i: 
arithmetical rules, grave doubt h.as been throw n upon the idea that iiatiiral 
.selection is the main agent in determining it.' This position has Ixren t.a'stn 
in flank, and new defences must be prepared. One of the.se is b.i-^cd uprn 
the hackneyed argument that introduced species sprc.ad rapidly over isl.inds 
at the expcn.se of the native flora, and I have cndc.\vourccl elsew here to -rho v 
that this position is equally unsound. 

This law of ‘ age and area if accepted, has such import.int bi arirp' 
upon the whole .subject of ger'graphical distribution as well a.s iipcn 
evolution it.self, that it is highly desir.iblc to bring up as early as pos-iaa 
confirmation of the re.sults which h.ave been obtained by a .study of 'la' 
Ceylon flora. A cursory' invcstig.ition of many groups of plants— anJ 

• i. e. !Mz tar as area occujiie^i is Cf'ncrruetl, which has al«a)s suppO'Cl i<> ' c f' ■ 

by natural '€lct;nor.. It must l)c clearly ondwtoo-.t that in iHk woik \vc arc tlc.din..: '’‘f'' 
area occupied, not conimoime>-3 xiithifi Ihc area. 
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iiiim.'ils ' — convinced me lhat such confirmation was easily to be obtained,* 
-ind I about for a flora from which to procure figures as nearly like the 
(Ceylon figures as was possible, deciding - for that of New Zealand, which for 
this purpose has many advantages. In tin; first phice, it provides a test of 
enticnii.sm and of anything concerned therewith which by general adniis.siun 
h ;,5 almost no rival in the world. Ceylon is not mentioned in Wallace’s 
■Island Life’, whereas almost three chapters arc devoted to New Zealand. 
In the .second place, the flora is well known, and it is very unlikely that 
further exploration will seriously alter the areas in which the various species 
ire known to occur. ■ In the third place, the i.slands have no sudden or 
violent changes of climate in any part which might form a barrier to 
migration ; and lastly, they are very convenient for determining the area 
occupied by any species, for they .arc sprea<l out in a long curve running in 
I'cncral north and south for approximately i.oSo mile.-,’ with an average 
breadth of about ico,’’ so that the area occupied b,v a species can be, and for 
the purposes of this work has been, roughly estimated by the distance between 
its extreme northern and southern limit.s ; or rather, it would be more correct 
to say that longitudinal range is employed heie in place of actu.il .irca. 1 he 
map of New Zeahind was nuarked by tiT.usvei'v line' at every twenty miles, 
which rendered determin.ation simph-. 'I his method does not give close 
iccuracy, but the islands arc so narrow that the error is small, and on the 
total it cancels out. In a few instances the result was to place in the last 
class (range. 1-40 milesi species which ranged cros-wisc to the islands to such 
,i distance that they should have gone into the next elas.s above (41 - m.). 

.\s a matter of fact, a' will be seen, the fi,.;ure' .-.re -o conspicuously in 
accord with mj- hypothesis of ' age and area tiiat th.cy would not be 


vitiated by a source of enor considerably larger. 

I'c'r the purposes of this work 1 h.ive taken the fiora as being that 
given by Chccscman in his 'Manual ot the Ww Zealand hlora , pub- 
lished ,at Wellington in rt,c'>, ami 1 luive al - '.utvly no-glected all later 


rn.rk, In thi' way the facts upr ii uh-hh 1 f vn'.l my conciU';on.s arc 
.uai'.rble to .rnv' ulic uitln.nt ditirvirlt)-, ru'.d, I have expramcd above, 
iklailvd confirniathui work *!>.es n * .rlteet tire gener.il rc.'Uits. 

(.hcestinan, however, includes in hi' 11 ' ra n. l onK the praiUs of 


^ Uy 'he ku'.riiicss •>', I’lctf. J. >. < k-.Mf .i:. h K I 
iv.irr.ii'S wliosi" s'..iUhliC' e-.i'sittvn'.i n •■ir'z'.' 
f I lu' \vhicli I have .ie!s:r.iK 1 ! 

* \\ itliiiiit niakiifj,; anv pTrliiu;si.'i\ trAcsnij^rstiv-i:- wr 
‘*.C't 11 is nil vciv well, but it- ru'l really a !*>: <■! c.> iv.i 
Tlic effcel u wors, *• 

/.eilaii -,1 iii the Ki.isl leu Mar"* vu vi- t hcfitivian > h .‘ in . 
3 o .‘r.tl to t'the. ’.|>ccu->. c-'j+cj.'-ily in the t"* n 
^ cdrerrl ;csi]]{ un.TlTectiNl. 



' 1. 1 10, if ihc 'I’lirec Kinj;s at the nxHth cr.-'. Ic iriditMC'-. 


' la a lual fact fljs|>toMn)alcly niSrt >. 
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the three main islands (North, South, and Stewart, with the Tlirce Ki,,,,; 
islets at the north end), but also those only found in other parts of the 
Dominion, and even beyond, viz. in tbe outlying islands of the Kcirna 
decs, separated by 4J0 miles to tbe north, the Chathams, 37- 
to the cast, the Snares (60 m.), Aucklands (lyo m,), and Cainpbdh 
{330 m.) to the south, the Antipotles (49° tt- SK.), and Macquarie (370 m, 
SW.). The last is officially part of Tasmania. Now these islands are as 
widelj' separated from New Zealand, and in all directions except west, 
as are the Maldives from Ceylon, to which they officially belong. The 
Maidive flora has never been counted as part of that of Ceylon, and for 
scientific purposes ' the floras of these outlying islands have no right to 
be counted as part of that of New Zealand, unlc.ss in thinking of New 
Zealand as the continental area which it once apparently was. One 
might with equal right include the flora of the Faroes (180 m. away], ur 
even Iceland (430 m.) or Norway in that of Scotland. I have therefor; 
excluded from the flora as here dealt with all those plants ■ which arc 
only found in the outlying islands, and have reckoned as widely dis- 
tributed species, not as endemic to New Zealand, those ^ which occur in 
them as well as in New Zealand, though nowhere else. This treatment, 
it is almost needless to remark, greatly reduces (from 1,000 or i.oHc to i/C 31 
the total of species counted as endemic to New Zealand, which has been 
unnaturally swelled by their inclusion, probably in the unconscious effort tu 
make it seem as important as possible. If these outlying forms be reckoned 
as endemic to New Zealand, one should also reckon (which is now impos- 
sible) the numerous other species that analogy .shows must have e.xi^tcd 
upon the land intermediate between these islands and New Zealand, which is 
now submerged. The tendency of workers in F.uropc is alw.rys to under- 
estimate distances abroad, and I have found in a lung residence in otlar 
countries that Calcutta is u.siially supposed to be near Colombo, Ihicnos 
Aires or the Andes near to Rio, though in each c.ase the separation is .iboc; 
!,2CO miles. But to obviate any suspicion that these species have bcLii 
excluded in order to bring the New Zealand flora within a ccrl.iin [sv 
arranged scheme, it may be well to state that they bear out my 13. 
and area hypothesis in a most complete way. 

In dealing with the Ceylon flora 1 was fortunate enough to be .able 
to divide the widcs into two groups — those found in I’eninsular Indi.i 
(younger), and those of wider di.spcr.sal (older) — and it was the m.ukcd 
difference in rarity between these two groups that confirmed me in fl’a’ 
hypothesis, till then only formed in a kind of shadowy way, that ( i ) age, ,anb 
(2) area occupied, go together. In figures running from i. \'er>’ Cuniin 'ii -e 
A, Very Rare, the endemics showed rarity 4-3, the Ceylon-reiiins'ilU' 

* For jjractical purposes, of course, the case ii entirely cllffcreiit. 

^ Tn all yi , So en<lcmic to the hlanils). ’ In all 
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Indian species 3-5, and those of wider dispersal 3-0. As these figures, 
or figures close to these, showed throughout the flora, family by family, and 
genus by genus, while at the same time every family and genus of reason- 
-iblc size showed forms in every class from Common to \’'ery Kare (i. e. 
occupying every size of area), in numbers increasing up or down, it seemed 
to me that the distribution of si>ccics in Ceylon was only explicable upon 
the hypothesis already mentioned. Nothing but a mechanical cause, 
acting equally upon all — ora combination of several causes, similarly acting 
without distinction upon every species or small group of species— can make 
all the .species behave alike. .Some mechanical explanation must be found, 
and to me the only one that seems reasonable is age. 

In the case of New Zealand a similar splitting of the species may 
be done. Kast and south there lie .several groups of little islands — the 
Chathams, Aucklands, Campbells, Antipodc.s, and Macquarie — which arc 
shown by the soundings to lie in such a way that the flora common to 
them and to Australia mast, in all reasonable probability, have passed 
through New Zealand. In other words, the widcs which reach them ought 
to be extremely common in New Zealand, while the endemics which occur 
both in them and in New Zealand must have been developed at a very early 
period, and ought therefore to be very common in New Zealand also 
(common being used as a .synonym for wide.'prcad). 'I'hcsc predictions are 
both borne out by the facts, and afford very .-strong evidence in favour 
of the view that the widcs arc the oldc.A, a subject to which I shall 
devote a later paper. 

What I shall endeavour to dn, then, is to show that the flora of 
New Ze.aland, like that of Ceylon, is di.-tributed according to simple 
arithmetical rules; and that its plants are grouped in the ,-ame general way 
as those of Ceylon, showing only .-iich dilTcrcnccs a> may be predicted 
from a knowledge (^f my age and area hypotbt'is. In this way 1 diall 
bring forward yet furtlier evidence, it ^uch be needed, again.'t the validity 
of natural selection, and at the '.amo time strengthen cnoimousl) the 
probabilities in favour of my hypothesis ol .ige and area. 

The flora of New Zealand,.!.- given by Cbee-cman, istbu.s made tip : 
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As there is a widespread impression that New Zealand has a nm^i, 
larger endemic flora than Ceylon, and one much richer in endemic genera 
it will be well to make at the start a comparison of the actual facts. 

Taiu.e II. 

Wiitii, EndemUi. EtuEtni<: ftuera. 

New Zealand 90J 33 wuh 31 specie;^. 

Ceylon j»ooo -Soj 33 with 53 speeic'^. 

In writing this paper I have predicted, with the aid of my hypothesis 
of ‘ age and area ’, what jihenomena should be looked for in the flora of 
New Zealand, and as all my predictions have been verified when it came to 
examining the facts, the result has given me considerable confidence in the 
truth of the hypothesis. We may commence with a .somewhat striking 


I 



0 «'3 \ A.» •-« i-~ 


example of this prediction and .subsc(]ucnt verification. As the argument 
is a trifle complex, I have .simpliticil it by reducing it to the form 
a diagram, which will also serve to illustrate the .second prediction. 

My object wa.s to predict what (under the age and .ire.i liyi>oth.''oi 
would he the local distribution of the endemic specie,' of .\c\v /.o.c.iito, 
a.ssuming that the wides entered (largely, at any rate, at some p.iit of tre 
island.', .ind not indefinitely all along the chain, for which .supposition ilv u 
was reasonable evidence in the .soundings, which .show that the 'lia'uuus; 
water approaches New Zealand toward.s the centre of the chain ot islnu:-. 

For the .sake (>f simplicity I have assumed th.it New Zealmd m i.c.. 
instead of i.eSo milc.s long, and that the point of entr) of the widc.s w.is ui 
the exact centre, i.c. at .jco miles. Imagining one species (w) to cut r 
thi.s point, and to follow the law exactly, it.s distribution may be rcpies.nMl 
by drawing a triangle showing it gradually expamling till after a ccituiii 
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length of time it reaches the eniis of the islands (o and 1,000). At half 
time it will be at 230 and 750, and so on. 

As W spreads, it is supposed to give ri.se to endemics, and the actual 
facts of the flora show that in most ca.scs it docs so. Kor this illustration 
I have imagined these to be formed in increasing numbers as time goes on 
intl the wides occupy a larger and larger area, but there is no absolute 
necessity for this assumption. In .actual fact also, probably some cf the 
gUj-r—or perhaps even the younger — endemics will themselves give rise to 
other endemics, but a.s to such possibilities we have absolutely no informa- 
tion whatever, though now that I have shown that stjme of the phenomena 
that follow evolution can be studied arithmetically,' we may expect to gain 
a "ood deal of new information in such respects. 1 have. then, imagined all 
the endemics to arise directly from the widc'^, and to arise only • at the levels 
where that wide has reached a disfrcroil of 2gc, 40c, rico, or 800 miles along 
the islands, I have further imagined ■ that at each of these levels the 
number of endemics will Ire proftortional to the diilribution of the wide.s, so 
that we shall gel 1, 2, 3. and 4 arising. I then obtained the actual spot.s of 
eiigin by dr.iwing numbcr.s from .1 h.il, when there turned up (a) .32c, 
(') 4CC, ^40. (<■) -fie, 4ho, jdc. and ',i\ ‘.Sc. 4CC, bcc. ’/'C. I'lacing a dot at 
each of these points to repre-ent the ortgin of these species, and drawing 
for each of them a triangle simil.ir to th.it constructed for the wides, there 
.ippeared the rc.sult given in the diagiam. The points at which the 
triangles meet the base line obvii.uisly rciire-cnt the di.'tancc' along the 
i^lands reached by thc.sc imaginary uidemics when the iinaginar)- wide has 
reached the end.s of the i.slands : thus endemic N<.r. 1 will have reached 120 
and 1/20 at th.it time. 

If now wc divide Xcw Zealand into ten zones, .is i.s done in the 
diagram by drawing vertical line- at every hundred milc.s, and then count 
the number i>f ti tangles of endemics cut b\' e.tch ot Thc>c lines, wc shall get 
the mimlicr of endemics that occur in that zone. In the jiarticular case in 
liand, for instance, these number- are 

1 3 6 8 ,s : 2 2 

or if wc take the number of endcmic.s in the whole zone of roo miles. 


we get 

c ; .8 0 > , .1 - - 

In other w.irds. .i-suming th.it the wides entered more or less at some 
I'C rtion (not the w hold of the' islands, and th.it the endemics were developer! 
c.isu.illy, then the number of endemics to be expected in any zone, staiting 


' l'> j hcilfs lit UianjjSi> iT Cr VsC-s li^c t:;-. s,' 

''if '1 Cl ICS 111 sn) ‘T J.'in’.'ly, titUris'.ir.j; it 

'■! l.T.ci }':i;<TS 

^ I here is no .ihvlutc necessity k»T lilher s t iScsc 
Ci'nvcnicr^c. 


fu'-rn ihc .ictus! for 

’.inci!. N'hich 'mH li'int the >\ibjec' 

cf.s; they ire cmpioyct’. simj-'y for 
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at one end and going to the other, will form an ordinary rising and falling 
curve, rising somewhat more sharply at the beginning and falling likewise 
at the end, but flat in the middle. It will most often have only one 
maximum, but unless the endemics form rather more towards the centre 
than away from it, there will tend to be two maxima, with a slight 
deprc-ssion between them. I am greatly indebted to Mr. E. G. Gallop, M.A., 
Mathematical Lecturer of Gonvillc and Caius College, for assistance in 
dealing with this .somewhat mathematical problem. 

Now to turn to the facts. Having c.alculatcd out the matter in this 
way, I proceeded to count up the flora of New Zealand, expecting to find 
that the totals at any rate would show this gradual rise to and fall front 
a maximum, even if it were not very regular, and perhaps showed .serious 
breaks in continuity. In actual fact the result was very much more e.\act 
than I had ventured to expect, as will be seen at once by a glance at the 
following table : 

Tahle hi. 
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V) 
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This is a ver>’ striking table, and shows clearly that natural selection 
at any rate cannot be responsible for the local range. 1 therefore followed 
it up by testing the individual families and genera .separately, and obtained 
the truly remarkable result given in the next three tablc.s. 


T.\i;i,i; IV. 

fs'urtk / .dH.i, 


Scuth 


8 8 8 8 8 

° 8 8 8 8 
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RantincuUcc.ie 3 

Magnoliaccae i 

Cniciferae * — 

V'iolaccae 4 

Pittosporaceae 1 1 

Car^ophyllaceaf 


7 • 3 • 

fy (. U 

i i II II 
— I f 



’ Inchicles a nmnlxT nf sjccics coiittncl <>tie, chiclK' Uv South Isl.iinl, whuh 
wonM imagine, h-ivc ."iprca-l to the North Khinri hatl tht y arriveti nl the north civ' < 
Island in time to ^'Ct aerwi l>cforc the ><'parali«in ol the lw« islan*!'. 

* Famili/'-. showing one or more hgiircs not in .a regular progre>-ii<>n to a single m.f 
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Sortk Isfand. .South Inland. 



I'oriulaccac 

Malvaceae 

Tiliaewe 

Kiitaccac 

Mcliaa-ne 
Obciiieac _ 
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This table was also so strikingly consistent that 1 followed it up by 
taking the genera with more than two (and less than six) endemic species. 

Tm'.LK VI. 


S’orth Uanf. 
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Three (inly of these show any bn ak in thv piO|^iession lo a sin^-L 
niaxiinum. 

These tables arc so absolutely consistent that there cannot be the 
slightc.-^t doubt about the matter. Nor can there be any possibi.it> ot 
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explaining it away, or of saying that the progression of the numbers is 
accidental. In only 12 families out of 70 is there any break in the regular 
progression to a single maximum, and then only in 16 figures out of ;-o 
In any case the greatest ■ error ’ is only 4, but in the prediction we have 
shown that two maxima may at times occur. 

A very brief consideration of these tables is enough to show that 
natural selection is an agent quite incapable of causing such a simple 
arithmetical arrangement. The area occupied by a species cannot be due 
to it, though it no doubt enters to a large extent in determining the 
commonness of a species leithin its area of occupation. 

The complete and surprising manner in which these tables bear out the 
prediction made (and be it noted th.at I m.ade it first and verified it after- 
wards, thus making a discovery about the grouping of plants in N'ew 
Zealand which had hitherto remained unmade) gives great support to the 
hypothesis of ‘age .and area’ which 1 based upon the figures of the 
Ceylon flora. 

A study of the di.agram just given leads to another prediction which 
may be made. It will be seen that on the aveiage the species with the 
longest range in the country have the lower (xsints of their triangles towards 
the outer ends of the islands. Thus the only sjK'cie.s that have one 
boundary in the first occupied zone, from icc to 2co miles, have ranges in 
the country of hco. fioo, and 400 miles (average bcc), and tho>c that have 
a boundary in the last zone, iyCO-i,oco miks, have ranges of Hec and 
600 miles (average 700) ; whereas those with boundaries in 4CO-';oc milcf 
have ranges of 2co and tec, and those in joc-fico have ranges 400 and tco 
(average ,500). As with the preceding prediction, cases may occur in which 
there may be two maxima, but on an avcr.agc, and on the total, one wi'.'; 
expect to find, .assuming ‘age and area’ to hold, that the ranges of the 
species will be greatest in the case of thO'C commencing in the outermo-t 
zones, and least in the case of those commencing towards the centre. This 
it need hardly be remarked, i' <|uitc incond^tent with natural selectiim. 

Turning now to the .actual f.icts, one finds (taking the grand tital 01 
the flora) that the range of those endemic species which h.ivc their 
boundaries in the different zones is as follows: 
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This table bears out the prediction that was made, in the most com- 
plete manner,' showing a decrease in the range from 691 to 272 miles, 
followed by an increase again to / Tt- A coincidence is perhaps worth 
jjoting — that the species whose range actually begins at the North Cape 
(0 miles) have also an average range of just /.i j miles, the same as those 
which begin in Stewart Island. 

Passing on to deal with other cases of prediction and verification, there 
are many other things which, if my hypothesis is correct, we shall expect to 
find in the numerical arrangement of the ‘aides’ and endemics of New 
Zealand. In the first place, as New Zealand is separated from the nearest 
land area of important size by an immense stretch of water, it is evident 
that few ‘ widcs ’ can have arrived there in recent limes (geologically speak- 
ing), though no doubt an occasional one or ta'o h.tve done .so, and in very 
recent times, with the advent of the Maoris and of the white man, others 
have come there. The vast flora of introduced weeds may be left out of 
account, for there is not the lea.st evidence to show that they would have 
spread had not foreign eondilions, or disturbance of the native condition.s, 
been also introduced. We shall therefore expect to find that if the flora be 
divided into groups, as in the ci.se of Ceylon, according to rarity (i.e. according 
10 area occupied), the ' widcs ’ are, as in Ceylon, much more common than 
the ciuicmic.s, and that both groups are arranged in graduated .series, the 
widcs being most nuinerou.s at the top. the endemics at the bottom, of the 
cla.s.sification, since few widcs arc now coming in. whilst endemics probably 
continue to evolve. 

This is exactly what we do find, as .1 glance at the table will show. 
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We may repeat the Ceylon figures for the sake of comparison. 
Table IX. 

,, n'idts {in. lulling tkijsi! only jetf ml 

‘ also in rent, isuUr Imiia;. t.ndemu.. 


VC (very common) j66 j,j 

C (cominan) 580 

KC (rather common) 416 

KR (rather rare) .’93 136 

R (rare) JI.3 lijj 

VR (vert' rare) rj3 133 

Rarity in figures from 1 to f> 3*i 4.3 


Table VI 11 shows at a glance that the ‘wides’ and endemics arc 
arranged as predicted, the former much the commoner, anil both in 
graduated series, the one with numbers increasing upwards, the other 
with them increasing downwards. 

If it be preferred to include as endemic to New Zealand those specie- 
which also occur in the outlying islands, wc get the rc.sult .shown in the next 
table, which corresponds to column it or ) in the imaginary hi-tory of the 
Ceylon species given on p. 20 of the preceding paper in this volume. 
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The arrangement of the plants in the different classes is very nnicli the 
same as in the preceding tabic, but the endemics begin to show an .iccum;: 
lation at the top of the list,' though from the third cl.i.ss onwards they show 
the same graduated scries as in the other table. 

The regular arrangement of the endemics in the s'arious classc.s frotn 
top to bottom of the .scale is by itself almost enough to show that natural 
selection cannot be responsible for their distribution, but it may be cnor 
mously -Strengthened, as in the case of Ceylon, by a comparison of the 
different families and larger genera. These all, if of reasonable si/c, agree 
in the arrangement of their members with the total of the flora, and it "ih 
suffice to give as example.s half a dozen of each, chosen by drawing tlw 
numbers from a hat. 


* C‘’neh|‘Orif!inj' to thf grtattr now ritali with. 
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Taklk XI. 

KamincuUceac* Wule ^ ~ i — _ — i _ | 

,] Kiidcmic \ I ^ 3 4 7 5 7 

Ix'j^uminosac Wide — 

„ Kndemic ~ “ 3 3 4 4 5 5 

I’mbciUfcrac Wide 4 2 2 - 2 i____ 

,, Kiuicinic 2 » 3 4 2 5 I 4 •; 6 

I.iliaccae Wide ?» - 

,, Kiiilemic 1 — a 4 ^ I i _ i — 

[uneaceae Wide 4 1 4 4 — 4 _ _ i — 

!'',ndeM«C — I — — 1 — t I — 2 

(‘ypcraceae Wide 10 ic v V f 3 5 4 2 3 

,, Knflciiiic 10 5 2 3 I H N i H s 

All show the wides much commoner than the endemics, and the only 
;,nc that is at all exceptional is the Cyperacc.ie, which shows a considerable 
,couinulation of endemics at the top of the scale, as would be expected in 
ihc case of a family very old in New Zealand, which there is reason to 
btlicvc. 

The same things show in the genera. 

T.\ni.i. XII. 

1 ipisticuin Ku k'ii.ic — — ' — — 3“.3 2 

Jilcatia Kndemic - •’ 3 • .’.‘4 2 

Ifflichrj'suiu Wide - > 1 — 

Lnticniic - I _ _ I ' _ - I 

(i.tola Wn'.f - I-.-- 

1 iiiUMuic ! I I » ~ I - 

i'akx Wide I -■ I i - 

7 4 

l>atithuJiin NS'bk | _ _ _ 

,, Ink-nil-. - 11 - I - 1 I I 

The same thing shows in i'ar. x- as in I \ peraccae as a whole. 

A cursory glance at those tables shows that they corrc.s[x)nd to the 
Ccvluii tables for f.imilies and genera given in preceding papers. All 
’.laii'.ics and genera have species in all or nc.irK- all the headings.* com- 
iraik'ing from the bottom upwards, but stopiung at ditlerent hoight.s upon 
■.'.a scale. Hut .ill agree with the gcncr.d tol.il in their airaugcmcnt. 

('pportunity may be taken here to call attenta n to one of the m.iny 
T:tcic'ling ihing.s which shiiw in tlu:se statistical hgtires. and which will form 
'.lic subjects of later papers. .As the Leguminosac, for example. <rnly reach 
ca the scale as far as miles ithc actual range of the most extensiveh it 
is evident that the family was on the whole late in reaching New Zealand. 
Ihc ,,nly widely distributed species th.ai it contains has a range merely of 
i.cce miles (i. c. the main islands, not pa.ssing into Stewart Islanii). The 
jenus Verondii shows the .same thing, though for .^omc reason it proved very 
mutable when it reached New Zealand. Or j et again, in Ranunculaccac, 
•I'i the endemics in the first two cla.sscs. i.c. down to kho miles, two out of 

‘ f'»f tV'C sniai'i >i.c <•{ lAmilit-s .t:..; ijCicsA ih New /cal.iii.l. 
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three in the class going down to and one out of two in the class going 
down to 640, belong to the genus Clematis, which was therefore evidently 
an early arrival. And so on. 

To proceed : as it is very probable that the land connexion to Mew 
Zealand was severed long before that to Ceylon, we shall expect to find that 
both widcs and endemics wilt show comparatively few in the early or bottom 
stages of the table, and much greater crowding higher up, though the widcs 
being the older will show both these phenomena more markedly than the 
endemics. 

Both these predictions are borne out by the facts. Of the Ceylon ‘ widcs ’ 
111 out of a, 000, or 1 1 per cent., occupy areas usually not over ten miles in 
diameter, while in New Zealand only ii out of 599, or 5' J per cent., occupy 
areas not exceeding 40 miles in diameter. And of these 21 it is fairly 
certain that a part are introductions of recent date, for the number in the 
class above (40 to 160 m.) is only 9, or 2*4 per cent., of the widcs, and the 
numbers, down to this class, decrease regularly. 1 hose in this ninth class 
occupy areas equal to those occupied by rather common, or even common 
species in Ceylon. 

It is of interest to note what Chce,scman says about these 21 widely 
distributed species in his flora ; 

1. Ranufuulus pari'id'^nts. L., var. aus/nilts. ‘ N. Island : sheltered places on lava- 

streams, Mt. Wellington and Mi. Kdcn, &c., .\uckland Isthmus : once very pleniifi!] 
but now becoming rare ... .\ common .Vustralian plant, and possibly introtluccd 

from thence in the very early days of the colony.’ 

2. NymeH‘inlh,racthi//iiimu<i.T.KUk. • N. Island: Wellington— Patea. Chath.ira 
Islands. . . . Paiea specimens h,ive neither flo'UTs nor fruit, but appear to K'long .0 
the same species.’ 

3. .■lr.1/1,1 /)'u/W.T. Kirk. ' S. l.sland : Coal Island, Preservation Inlet. Stewtr. 
Island and adjacent islets. The Pnarev. 1 1 as precisely the habit of .^lilkv.irpa 1;. 
and in a flowerless state may easily lie taken for it’ (this species ixcurs on the .\ir,k. 
lands, Campbells, .\ntipodcs, and Macquarie). .As it only occurs on one i.slet at the 1 s. 
treme south end of South Island, it may quite possibly have reached there accideni,.;!} 

4. Stnea'o Stcuarliai. Armstr. (flora, p. 378!. ‘ llcrekoixrc Island (m I'oveaus 

Strait). The Snares.’ Another coastal s]xcies which may have been acciden'.dl} 
introduced in recent times. 

Limr.uUa Curduma, F. Muell. (Flora, p. 489). ' S. I,l,>nd: vwvei) 

places in the Manuherikia valley.' This valley lies in the centre of the island. 

6. Vsronka Ana^aVh, L. (Flora, p. 546). ’ N. Island: Hawke’s li.iy, w.c-ry 

places, Cnltnso. Not observed since its original discovery by Mr. Colenso more th-m 
fifty years ago. Although a widely distributed plant in the Northern hemisphere, u 0 
unknown in the Southern except in South Africa, where it is supposed to lx in intro- 
duciion, and in New Zealand. Possibly Mr. Colenso’s specimens were inirodiKeda^ 
well, but if to it is remarkable that the plant should have entirely disappeared, 
was evidently an introduction. 
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7. P/piromia riflexa, A. Dietr. (Flora, p. 596). ‘ N. Island: woods near the 
f ast Cape.’ Fairly probably an introduction. 

8. Poranlhtra microphylla. lirongn. ‘ S. Island : Nelson — ^Fagus forest in 
[l,c Maitai valley . . . Marlborough — IVlorus and Tinline valleys, abundant. Widely 
jjjtribulcd in Australia and Tasmania.’ 

9. Urlica aus/ra/n, Hook. f. ' No New Zealand botanist has met with it on 
jnv part of the mainland of either the North or South Island. It is not uncommon 
un lilog Island and other small islands in Fuveau.s Strait.' It occurs on the Chathams, 
Aucklands, and Antipodes. Kvi<lently another peculiar case. 

10. Cdlochiliis campntrii. K. Hr. (Flora, p. hHO), ‘North Idand: .\uckland — 
Rotorua. This doubtless has as wide a range as the following species (North and 
South Islands, 580 miles), but so far I have seen no s|K;cimens except from Rotorua. 
These exactly match the plate in Fitzgi, raid’s ".Vusiralian Orchids ”, with the exception 
that the fimbriae on the li[) never show any trace of blue, but are always red.’ 

11. ChiioghltisfirmiJfra, Filzger. (Flora, p. 690). • N. Island: Auckland— 
K.titaia. A very remarkable little plant, previously known only from eastern 
.\uslralia. . . . Specimens agrc'e in all respects with Mr. Fitzgerald's beautiful plate.’ 

12. Ltmtui L. (Flora, p. 74,',). ' N. Island: I’overty Hay. I have seen no 
New Zeabind specimens' of this s(Kcie>.' I’robatily an accidental introduction. 

1 p LtpiUioi.t Pritfsa. F. -Muell. 1 Flora, p. 7.73). ‘ N- Island: Auckland, 
W.iikato River, near Churchill, Kirk. I have set-n no New Zealand specimen of this, 
but according to .Mr, Kirk examples (.iriecie.l by him in the locality quoted above 
MX-re submitted to the late Haron Muiller. and by him ideniined with the .Australian 

Prtimi. It greatly resembles /..tut::, li;'.!: i (range 660 miles, abundant 

ill the \\'aikato River), and in tin’ ab.sence f’t male flcwers may have been mistaken 
■i.ir It.' F.videnlly an vnor of ileterminat.on. 

14. I.ipyr '.!ij a. F. Muell. (Flora, p. 760). ' N. Island: Auckland— 

su.ainps diclween Hamilton and (.tbaii|io. Middle aikaio 'hs’uict. Chatham Is., 
abundant in (x-aty swamps, ,\ very curions sjieeies. It diiTers from in 

tlie cme-celled ami one-seeded fruit, and wa.s consequently eTectcd into .a separate 
gviitis bv F. Mueller, In its o:her cb.ar.teters and in liabit, however, 

It 1- altogether a /.rp%r .in, and it app*e-ars be-t tea eotistvlcr it a species of that genus 
v.iih the ov.irv evne-celled by abortion.' .\iqaears .1 soniew hat doubtful determination. 

1,5, EU.'ih.vii .uiuiir:;. R. Br. (Flora, p. 7'>s). ’ ftouth Island: L.ake Te 

.\nau. I have .seen no -|K-cimens but Mr. I’clrie s, which are in voung flower onl). 
Mr. C. 11 . Clarke, who has examincvl tliein. st.ues that he is satisfied that they belon.g 
to die small group consisting of K. and .1 few allied species, and most 

}':'’l‘,ibly to E. tui.ni.ifjr itself, which is .in almo-t cosmopxilitan pilant. though notyet 
recorded fioin .Auslrali.t.' Flvidenily . it seems tea me. an endemic spaecies of the 
0 j, (j grouja, 

if>. Lrpitiosptrm.i piif.'rn,, L.ilnll. (Flora, p. 790). ' N. Isl.tnd : .Auckland 

clay hills between Mongonui .and K.iit.iia. I am indebted to Mr. t. B. Clarke for 
identifying this with the .Aiistrali.in . . will probably prove to lx not 

uncommon north of .\uckl.iiid. In .Austnilia it has U'en recorded from A ictoria 
■uid Tasmania.' 
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X 7 . Can.x Brmsxtm, Tuckerm. (Flow, p. 834 ). ' N. Island : Auckland—nurshes 
at Lake Tongonge, near Kaitaia. Mr. Matthews, who is the first to observe it it, 
New Zealand, considers it to be indigenous, and there is nothing improbable in its 
occurrence in the extreme north of the colony.' 

18. Imperata arundinatra, Cyi. ‘N. Island; Auckland, near Kaitaia. Perhips 
introduced only, but it is one of those species which might be ex|>ected to be indigenous 
in the extreme north of the colony, and 1 have consequently given it the benefit of the 
doubt.’ 

19. SUpa s, taint, K. Br. (Flora, p. 858). ‘ S. Island; Otago— Cromwell, 

Kurow, Duntroon, and other localities in the interior. A common Australian |.l,\nt, 
stretching from Queensland to Tasmania. It is probably naturalized only in New 
Zealand.' 

20 Agrestis magMimnt. Lam. (Flora, p. 862). ‘ S. Island : Otago, head of 

Clinton valley, near Lake Te Anau. Aueklands, Campbells. AntiiKxles, Macquarie,' 
Formerly separated, but now merged in A- magdlaniia by Hooker and Ilackcl. 

21." /’M/c>/rVja, Hook. f. (Flora, p. 900). 'Confined to Stewart 1 .’ Kvidomly 
arrived too late to cross to the South Island. 


Of these 21 species, then, 5 are pretty evidently recent accidents! 
introductions, and are doubtful determinations. 1 wo are confined to 
.Stewart Island, and were evidently too late to reach the South Lsland. T« o 
are confined to islets in Foveaux Strait, and may have .accidentally iciichu! 
these islets and been unable to get farther. It is also noticeable that no Ics 
than eight of the total arc from Auckland Province, and of these four arc 
from Kaitaia, and two from the Waikato. This fact makes one suspicious T 
introduction, as doc.s the further fact that li out of the n arc Mono- 
cotyledons. It is fairly evident that the number under this he:Kl, instead 
of being 21, should not be more than about 4 to 10. 

In the same way, the proportion of endemics is less in the lowci part 
of the scale than in Ceylon. Even in the lowest cl.ass, though it include? 
a much greater area than in Ceylon, the number i.s only 16S out of 902 or 
iS per cent., again.st 253 out of 809. or 2S per cent., in Ceylon, lliis 
corresponds c.x<actly to the fact th.U the widcs have gone higher up thc-c.-ik 
in New Zcakand. 

We shall further cxixrct to find that the average area occupied is much 
greater in New Zcakand than in Ceylon, for there will not 1)C so miiiy 
recent arrivals among the widcs, still confined to small arc.i.s. nor -1 many 
recent formations among the endemics ^iInilarly confined. 

Both thc.se predictions arc borne out by the fact.s. The average .irra 
occupied by a wide in Ceylon i.s at most about 10,000 srp milc.s, while in 
New Zealand it is gbout 77,000, though New Zeal.md is only four tunes the 
area of Ceylon. Even the eighth and ninth c!.a.s.scs in New Zealand occupy 
as much space as the average of all the widcs in Ceylon. 

Similarly with regard to the endemics ; their rarity, in figures niniimb’ 
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from I to 10, is The sixth class of New Zealand plants contains those 
with a range of 401-520 miles, or double the whole area of Ceylon. The 
average area occupied by an endemic in Ceylon is a circle of about 40 miles 
in diameter, so that it is at most about one-tenth of that occupied by an 
endemic in New Zealand. Kven the lowest class of New Zealand endemics 
occupies, in the case of some of its members, as much room as this. 

This difference in area occupied by endemic species in the two islands 
is a very awkward point to explain on the theory of natural selection. 
Mew Zealand is quite as mountainous and varied as Ceylon, if not more so, 
yet its endemics occupy much more space. Few of them are, as in Ceylon, 
confined to one mountain (4 4 per cent, against 8-4 per cent.), though many 
occupy a whole range 30-40 miles long. 

If, as is further probable, the land connexion to New Zealand not only 
ended sooner, but began sooner than that to Ceylon, we shall expect to find 
that both widcs and endemics have on the average gone farther up the scale, 
and that a larger proportion have occupied the whole available area.' 
What has already been said, with a glance at the figures in the top class, is 
sufficient to show that this prediction also is borne out by the facts. 

Turning again to Table VTIl, let us examine it more carefully. It will 
be noticed that the endemics increa.^e in number with remarkable regularity, 
except at class 6, where the number loj is intercalated between yy and 97, 
.ind at the last two cl.asscs, where 12S and 16K follow immediately upon y j. 

The number 105 at class 6 seems to me a strong point in favour of my 
hypothesis, for in this class arc included those endemics confined to one 
entire island only. Of these there aie many, especially in the South Island, 
which has about 40 again.-t about 6 in the North Island. The explanation 
appears obviously to be that mo.st of them were held up, when they had 
reached the north end of the South Island, by the fact th.it that island was 
already separated from the North Island. Cne would therefore seem 
justified in subtracting from the number 103 a considerable number, 
ixrhaps 20 to 30, which would reduce it to a figure that would fit in very 
well with the figures for the classes above and below. It is worthy of note 
that of the 40 species mentioned, 10 are \ c ronicas, and j Celmisias. 

The sharp rise in the last two cl.isses is probably to be explained by 
the fact that the earlier stages of spreading take much longer than the later. 
If these two classes w ere made into three, the numbers would progress as in 
the rest of the series. 

It is thus clearly evident that m.any predictions, ba.sed upon my hypo- 
thesis of 'age and area ', arc borne out by the actual facts in the most con- 
vincing manner. As in face of the facts that have been brought upmatuial 
selection is no longer tenable as an e.xplanation of the geographical distri- 

' The same thinR miRlit. of corse, btpixn if New ZeaUn.i »xs less .lenscly cowwd »i h 
cryi vcgclalion, ihough ihe land corncaion was net eaTiur. 
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button of species, so far as the area which they cover is concerned, the pre- 
sumption in favour of my hyirothesis is very greaUy increased. There would 
at least seem to be fair reason to accept it provisionally, and test it, as the 
theory of evolution itself, and many other theories, have been tested, by 
applying it to the solution of other problems. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the facts of the flora of New Zealand 
agree so absolutely with those of that of Ceylon, that the whole argument 
against natural selection given in my last paper (pp. 6-i6) might be repeated 
word for word with the necessary illustrations drawn from the New Zealand 
flora, as also might the argument against dying out of species other than by 
a geological convulsion, serious change of climate, or other important cause. 
There is no evidence to show that they die out under normal conditions. 

Even if my hypothesis of ‘ age and area’ be not admitted, there is no 
denying the fact that the species living in any particular country have been 
shown to follow definite numerical laws in their distribution. It therefore 
almost of necessity follows that that distribution— so far as area covered 
is concerned-is determined by causes which .act mechanically upon all alike. 
Such causes are not numerous, and if age, which is at least an obvious one. 
be rejected, it w ill not be found easy to discover a substitute. 

Geographical distribution is, it seems to me, removed from the realm oi 
evolution proper, which is thrown back a st.agc. it is not a iihcnomenmi of 
evolution, but a so/*. / to it. * 'ncc a species is evolved, its fiirtlrer history, 
i.e. its cxten,sion in numbers .and in area iKCupied, apirears to be, chiefly .rt 
any rate, a mechanical proccs.s, witli which, so far as we can sec, its p.vrt 
evolution has nothing to do. Iloie it was evolved, ur why. arc other ciucetiors 
altogether. -Vt the .same time, .is there seems to be an inipre.s.sion that thii 
work is an attempt to destroy the theory of evolution, it will be well to point 
out that in reality, by .-howing that the species of a genus and the gciiei.i ci 
a family are connected together by definite arithmetical relationships, ,t 
affords very great support to that theory, if support were needed for a the ry 
established beyond cavil. 

In di.scovcring the localities given for m.iny spccic.s, I have been very 
greatly assisted by H. E. the High Coinmisdoner for New Zealand, to wImii 
and to the staff of whose office 1 desire to express my most gratclul tliiink'. 


.SlMM.VRV. 

I hc flora of New Zealand is studied in this pa|)cr from the p'liit 
of view of my hypothesis, th.it tlic geographical distribution of a speoer 
(i. c. the area which it includes within its outer localities) within a fur y 
uniform country not broken by serious barriers depends upon the ape 
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of that sjjccics within that country (the species being taken in groups of 
twenty or so) ; and it affords striking confirmation of that hypothesis. 

Starting from the hypothesis, numerous predictions were made as to 
the phenomena which should be exi>ccted to be shown by the flora of \cw 
ilcaland, and as all these predictions were borne out by the facts, several 
new discoveries were thus made as to the geographical distribution of plants 
in those islands. 

For example, it was predicted that if Xcw Zealand were divided into 
zones of roo miles in width, the number of endemic species would be com- 
paratively small in the outer zones and would increase steadily towards 
sonic central point (or points). This proved to be the case, not only with 
the whole flora but with all the single families and genera (Tables III-\T)- 
It w.as further predicted and verified that the range of an endemic species 
would on the average be greater the nearer that one of its limits was to 
either end of the islands, the facts showing (Table \TI) that the range varied 
clown from 691 miles to t'Z, and then up again to 7.', 3. 

Other predictions made and verified were that the widcs and endemics 
would be arranged in graduated scries as in Ceylon, the former much the 
commoner and most numerous at the top of the scale, the latter at the 
bottom, not only on the total but in the families and genera (Tables \’ 1 I 1 - 
XII) ; that both widcs and endemics would show compaiativcly few in the 
early or lower stages of the scale, and greater crowding higher up ; that the 
■average area occupied in .\ew Ze.danrl by a species would be much greater 
than in Ceylon ; and finally that both wides .and endemics would have gone 
farther up the sc.ilc, and that a larger prop 'rthui would occupy all tire 
available area. 

\’ery strong evidence is thus arlduccd in favour of the hypi. thcsis of age 
and area, and in any case, whether it be accepted or not, it is clear that the 
distribution of phrnts follows simple arithmetical rules, and is probably' 
a sequel of evolution, nut a phenomenon thereot. 


1 I a 




Cytological Studies in the Protococcales. 

I. Zoospore Formation in Characium Sieboldii, A. Br. 

iiv 

GILBERT MORGAN SMITH. 

With Plate XI and two Figures in the Text. 

Introdlttion. 

T he first account of icpiocluction in Characium is that of Braun (1) in 
whicli the procc.ss is described for several sjxicies. Characium acuvii- 
natum (A. Br.), He Toni, he says, has a cell structure of a pale yrcen cytopla.sm 
and a single pyrenoid which is located in the middle of the cell. Reproduc- 
tion takes place bj' the gradual rlisappcarancc of the pyrenoid and a cyto- 
pla.smic division into irregular polygons. These pieces then separate, become 
rounded up, and elongate to form •''O-i ",0 zoo.sporcs, which are liberated by 
a lateral lupturo of the mother-cell wall and remain in motion 2-^ hours, 
then affix themselves to the substratum, elongate, and become pointed. In 
C. Sieboldii, A. Br., division may lake place before the cell is fully grown, 
the cell content.s dividing tran^vc^scly. There may also be a median longi- 
tudinal division of tlic cytoplasmic content.s. Each division of the cytoplasm 
is preceded by a division of the (lyrenoid so that every c)'toplHsmic fiagmcnt 
contains 1—4 p)'reiioids. 1 he cytoplasmic parts which have been foinied by 
thc-c repeated divisions aic the zoevsporcs ; they vary somcwh.at in size and 
shape. The smallest number formed is •''.most frciiucntly t6. but there may 
be 5c 60. Microzoosporcs arc also formed. 

West (11) states that there is a rcjicatcd division of the cell contents, 
tr.msvcr.se divisions occurring before the longitiulmal ones. In a short time 
each portion loses its angular character, becomes rounded up, and forms 
a biciliatc zoospore. In .some species the pyrenoid disappears during the 
foniialion of the zixasporc.s and reappears upon their germination. 

Lambert (."i) has described the rcproeluction of two fc'rms that aic 
p.arasitic on Crustaceans. The chromatopihorc c*f Characium ^raiuiptc, 
Lamb., is single, parietal, and .situated in the convex side of the cell, while 
the pyrenoid is always a small hyaline body separated from the chlorophnl- 
bc.iring portion of the cell. The elongation of the pyrenoid i.s the first 
evidence of reproduction. It assumes a dumb-bell shape and finally scpaiaic-. 
!Anii«U of BoUny, Vol. XXX. Ns. CXIX. July. laiC.) 
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into two parts, each of which rounds up like the original pyrenoid. This 
pyrenoid division is followed by a division of the chromatophore into two 
parts. Repeated transverse divisions in the protoplasm produce a single 
row of 32 cells within the old mother-cell wall. This is followed by the 
longitudinal division of 30 of these cells, the two terminal cells again 
dividing transversely, thus forming 64 cells in all. Longitudinal division 
may occur, however, after 4, 8, or 16 cells have been formed by transverse 
division, but there is always a longitudinal clc.avage of the cells at the end 
of the series of transverse cleavages. Lambert finds In C. cytindricum. Lamb 
that there are two chromatophores containing oil drops, but no pyrenoids, 
and that the nucleus is located between the chromatophores. lly repeated 
transverse divisions the contents of the cell form 8, \ or 33 parts, and then 
there is a series of longitudinal divisions. Another type of spore-fui matinn 
in which the contents of the mother-cell form 100-3,000 small zoospores is 
also found in this species. 

Mati;i<i.sl a.si) Mktiiods. 

The m.aterial for this investigation was collected from a small sliiggi-h 
stream on the campus of the University of Wisconsin, where the alga was 
found growing abundantly on blades of grass lying in the water. The shape 
and dimensions of the cells agree vcr\' well with Charadtun Sit'brhiii, 
A. Br. (1). The blades of grass were cut into pieces about a half-cemi- 
metre long and then dropped directly into the fi.xing fluiil. Several different 
fluids were tried, but Kisen’s weak solution, prepared according to the 
formula of Timberlake (81, proved the best. After embedding in paraflln, the 
material was cut on a microtome into sections from 9 to 1 3 microns thick. 
Hcidenhain'siron-alum-haematoxyling.avc fairlygood results, but Klcmming's 
safranin-gentian violet-orange G combination proved much better. The 
best preparations, however, were obtained by sub.stiluting light green h'S 
for the orange G in the Klcmming’s triple stain. 

The Stuhtuke of the Ckei,. 

The chlorophyll in the species studied is not located in a definite 
chromatophore, but apparently evenly distributer! throughout the cell. The 
cytoplasm is not visibly alveolate in .structure at any stage of dcvclopnient, 
but ha.s always a uniform granular .structure. 

There is no uniformity in cither the shape or hxration of the pyrenoid. 
In certain cells tlic pyrenoid is spherical (PI. XI, Pigs. 3 and 6), in oll.crs 
varioioly iobed (Figs, i, 1, and 9). Although the pyrenoid of the algae is 
generally reported as being spherical, Timberlake (10) has found that in ccliS 
of Hydrodictyon that arc forming starch rapidly tlic pyrenoids arc apt to be 
angular, while I have found the same thing in i>cc>ted< sniiis olditjuns (Turp 1 , 
Ktz.,and S.(jiiadricaiida (Turp.), dc Breb. (7). The pyrenoid of Ctiarih ium 



always has lobed projections and never angular ones as in Hydrodiciyon and 
Stt-nedesmus. At times the lobes are deeply constricted and the pyrenoid 
dumb-bell shaped, or there may be several lateral projections, of various 
sizes, that are almost completely cut off from the main body. These 
irregular pyrenoids arc the rule rather than the e.vccption, a few variations 
in shape being shown in Text-fig. i. Usually there is one large pyrenoid 
near the centre of the cell, but not infrequently other pyrenoids are found 
scattered about in the cytoplasm. These vary in size from those that are 
scarcely vi.sible to tho.se that are ic 12 microns in diameter. The smallest 
ones arc generally spherical and some distance from the large irregular 
ones, a fact which .suggc.sts their origin de norv rather than a formation by 
a division of existing pyrenoids. In the development of the cell there is 
a single pyrenoid at fir.st, but later on others may appear. If there is 
a division of the pyrenoid it is not into two equal parts. While I am not 
« illing ab.solutely to deny that new pyrenoids in Characinni Siclhdiiii are 
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formed by the division of an already existing pyrenoid, 1 am of the opinion 
that in a great majority of cases the pyrenoids arc formed ifo iwvo within 
the cell. 

Willc (Itl) statc.s that the existence of starch in O'.iirarium is question- 
able. Tig. 12 shows the ting of starch plates nsiiaHy found .around 
a pyrenoid, but these differ from the .st.irch plates in most other algae in 
that they arc very much thinner. Owing tv> the compar.itivclj- large size of 
ihc pyrenoid, many st.irch phitcs arc seen when it is vicu ed in cro.ss-section. 
In certain (ircparations these starch plates arc found just inside the plasma 
membrane t^'g. 121. Similar starch plates in nydi\dutyott have been 
called ‘stroma’ starch by Klcbs i-lubut 1 imbcrlakc (101 has shown that 
these ‘ stroma ’ starch plates in Ifydrcditlicu arc of pyrcnoidal origin. In 
! lydrodulvon the ' stroma ’ .starch plates arc found close to the pyrenoid 
starch plates, but in they arc always just inside the pl.tsma 

membrane. The reason for this may possibly be that the plates are so light 
that .surface tension causes them to migrate to the periphery in much the 
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same manner as Czapek (2) believes that the lipoids in the cell tend to 
migrate towards the surface film. An indication that surface tension 
governs the arrangement of these small plates is seen in the transverse 
cleavage of the cytoplasm, when after the new plasma membrane has been 
formed the starch plates are located along the middle of the cell, where there 
were none before. If surface tension is the factor governing the distribution 
of these starch plates it is easily seen that with the formation of the daughter- 
cells there is a change in the surface tension and a readjustment of the 
starch plates so that they are equally distributed over the surface of the 
new daughter-cells. On the other hand, if these plates were dragged in 
mechanically by the inward growth of the cleavage furrows from the plasma 
membrane, there would be an unequal distribution of the starch plates and 
a tendency for them to be more numcrouson the edges of the newly formed 
plasma membrane near the mother-cell wall. Since, however, the starch 
plates are evenly distributed along the newly formed plasma membranes the 
assumption that surface tension is the controlling factor in their distribution 
does not appear unreasonable. 

The pyrenoids appear absolutely homogeneous in structure, with no 
light and dark areas as Timbcrlake (10) has shown for IlydroiUciyon and 
Lutman ( 6 ) for Closterium. I have been able to demonstrate this irrcgulanty 
in structure for Scencdcsinus (7) and Pediastrum^ so I believe that the failure 
to find the light and dark areas is not a matter of faulty technique. 

Mature cells of Characittm Sieboldti are multinucleatc. The number of 
nuclei varies, but is always (so far as I have observed it) a multiple of two, 
usually 32 or 64 . The nuclei are distribvited throughout the cytoplasm and 
arc approximately equidistant from each other, varying in size from J to 
in diameter. Usually the only structures noticeable in the nucleus arc the 
single nucleolus and a sharply defined nuclear membrane (I'ig* i), but in 
some cases a few chromatin granules can be distinguished (big- *3)* Tbc'sc 
granules are comparatively large, and occasionally arc connected \\ith one 
another by strands. The number of granules is approximately the same 
the number of chromosomes, so that it is possible that the nucleus shown in 
Fig. 13 is not a resting nucleus, but is in the spireme stage. 

Owing to the small size of the nuclei it is impossible to make out cloarly 
the details of kar>'okincsis. Nuclear division in the Chlorophyccae frequently 
takes place at night, but I have found no regular time for the occurrence of 
karyokinesis in Characinm^ and division figures are as apt to be found in 
material fixed during the daytime as in that fixed at night. I have not 
been able to determine the early stages in the formation of the spindle, but 
when the equatorial plate stage is reached the spindle is sharply defined. 
Karyokinesis takes place .simultaneously in all the nuclei of a cell, thb 
being contrary to the condition found by Timberlake (9) in the cocnoc>tic 
Hydrodiciyon^ where, although all the nuclei in a cell arc dividing at tlic 
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same time, those at one end are not at the same stage of division as those at 
rhe other. The mass of chromosomes in the equatorial plate is always 
clearly recognizable, but the spindle fibres are not seen so easily. The 
number of chromosomes is about 10 or 12. The individual fibres of the spindle 
form a cone-shaped structure that ends in a small body (Figs. 15 and 16). 
jn some division figures the small body at either end of the spindle can be 
seen even though the spindle itself is indistinguishable. This small body at 
the spindle pole was not observed excepting during the mctapha.ses. The 
nature of this body is doubtful since there arc no indications of polar radia- 
tions. In the telophase figures found, the spindle could not be seen, but the 
two groups of chromosomes were easily recognizable, forming deeply staining 
masses. The details of the reconstruction of the daughter-nuclei arc also 
lacking, but there are frequently paired nuclei in the cell, indicating cases 
where nuclear division has just been completed. 


Form.xtiox of Zoosiorfs. 

There is no definite stage in the development of the alga at which 
zoospore development takes place. Instances were not found, however, of 
the form.ation of zoospores in cells containing less than eight nuclei. The 
process of zoospore formation is that which has been called ' progressive 
cleavage’ by Harper ( 3 ). The first indication maj’ be a single transverse 
cleavage of the cytoplasm, or several transverse clc, wages may take place at 
the same time. When there is .a single cleav.agc plane formed it is not located 
in the middle of the cell but at cither end ( Fig. i). The process of cleavage is 
,1 furrowing in, the furrow starling at the plasma membr.-me and gr.adually 
growing towards the centre. Cross-scctioas show furrows sUirting towards 
one another from opposite sides of the cell, but the furrows prob.ably appear at 
firstasaring-shaiK'd furrow in the plasma membrane and extending entirely 
.around the cell. In some cases the prolophi-smic masses formed by the 
cleavage furrows contain approximate!)' the srtmc number of nuclei (Fig. 3!, 
w hile in others the number of nuclei is decidedly unequal ( 1 -ig. 2). The position 
of the pyrenoids remains unchanged during the formation of the first cleavage 
furrows, so that whether or not a protoplasmic segment will contain a py renoid 
when it is cut off is merely a m.atlcr of chance. Fragments may al.so be 
formed in which there arc two parenoids (Fig. ,?)■ The number of transverse 
cleavage planes formed v.arics. but the greater the number of nuclei in the 
cell the greater the number of tr.ansvcrsc planes. After .several transverse 
cle.ivage planes h.avc been formed the clc.avagc furrows appear in the long 
•axis of the cell. These do not extend from one end of the mother-cell wajl 
to the other, but are formed betaveen taao transa-cr.se cleavage planes (F igs. 3 
and 4), the new furroav.s appearing first in the plasma niembr.anc,s of the 
central protoplasmic m.a,sscs. F'urroavs generally begin at opposite sides and 
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grow towards the centre. These furrows are broadly V-sliapcd and not 
narrow as Harper has shown them for Synebytrium ( 3 ). That this broaden- 
ing at the outer end is the normal condition, and not due to plasmolysis is 
shown by the fact that the protoplasts arc not separated from one another 
by spaces of any considerable width along the transverse cleavage planes 
At other times the secondary furrows are not formed at right angles to the 
primary cleavage planes but are formed at varying angles (Tig. 4). With 
the completion of the formation of these furrows the protoplasm is divided 
into a number of irregular multinucicatc masses with irregular outlines. At 
this time also there is considerable variation in tlic number of nuclei in each 
protoplasmic niaas. The fact th.it there is no division of the pyrenoid accoin- 
panying tlic cytoplasmic cleavage is much more marked after the longituilinal 
cleavage furrows have been formed. The pyrenoids remain unchanged 
during the proccs.s anti are .still hoinogeneou.s in structure with the ring i f 
starch plates .showing quite plainly around c.ach (big. 5). The further stejis 
in the process consist in the formation of uninucleate masses of prutopla-in. 
The cleavage furrows that cut out thc.se uninucleate protopla.sts may tie 
formed p.arallel to the long a.xis of the mother-cell, although they arcuMidiy 
formed at varying angles to the already c.xisting cleavage planc.s, When 
the processor cleavage has been completed the whole interior of the moihtr- 
cell wall is filled with angular uninucleate masses of protoplasm (big. p. 
These daughter-cells contain no pyrenoid.s, the pyrenoids of the oviginjl 
mother-cell remaining between the unimiclc.tte cells in certain cases, while 
in others no pyrenoids can be found. The fate of the pyrenoids of the 
mother-cell was not determined, but their disappcar.incc certainly occeri 
after the proce.ss of cleavage is well adv.anccd. 

These small uninucleate cells now round up and become roospirc;. 
Fig. d .shows a condition in .advance of that found in Fig. the ynang 
cells having lost their angular shape to a certain extent, bulthc rouni!ing-..p 
process is not fully completed. This fgiirc al-o shows that a pyren id 
reappears in the young cells before tiro rounding np has txicomc comp'ctni. 
At first these new pyrenoids arc very minute, rcd-st.iining bodies, when 
Flemming’s triple slain is used, show ing practic.ally nothing of the liy.iline 
areaw ith which theyarc surrounded when the /.oospore is rcadyfor liW r.iti 'C. 
When the proce.ss of roumling up has been conijilcled, the zoobi>oii.s thiis 
formed arc ovoid or pyriform (Fig. 7), each having a pyrenoid at or.i' end 
and a nucleu.s at the other. 1 hese two bcalics are not always on tlie ha> ,1; 
the long axis of the young /oospore as Fig. 17 shows. The relation 1 1 ilw’ 
cilia to the /oospore could not be determined from the preparations. 

Tiik Gkuwim 01 iiif, Voi xr; Ci.i.i.. 

Since stages in the libcr.ation of the young /oo.sporcs were not ohsciard 
the manner < f their coming to rest could not be determined. From oat 
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jjiiowledge of other algae it would seem probable that they always come to 
with the cilia downward, and yet from the examination of the relation- 
ship between the nucleus and pyrenoid in uninucleate stages there is no 
definite relationship between the pyrenoid, nucleus, and base of the cell. 
Test-fig. 2 shows that the pyrenoid may be between the base of the cell 
jiid the nucleus, or the position of the two may be reversed, while at other 
times both pyrenoid and nucleus arc .side by side in the middle of the cell. 

After the zoospore becomes attached the young cell grows considerably 
before becoming binuclcate (b'ig.s. K and 9), but after the cells have reached 
a certain size each is found to contain two or more nuclei, the position of 
which, in the binucleatc cells, is quite vari.ablc, that shown in Fig. 9 being 
the most common. With the further growth of the cell there is a .simul- 
taneous mitotic division of the nuclei into four (Fig. lo), eight (Fig. 1 1) 



.MStccn.and so on until the inaNimum number of nuclei is reached. Divi-ion 
stages in the two- and four-nuclcatc ccll.s were not found in great abundance, 
burin all cases finind the nuclei were diviciing simultancoudi- in each cell. 
In the youngest cells the pyrenoids are generally spherical, but in older cells 
vririou.s irregularities, that have been de.scribed above.arc f imd. Irregularly 
.■.h.iped pyrenoids may be found as c.irly as the binuclcate stage, but they 
arc not found in the rn.ajority ol cetb until the cighi-nuclcatc stage has been 
icached. The fact th.at these pr rciioids arc regular in the earlio.st .st.age.s 
Ilia)' be considcrctl .a prexrf ib.il irrcgiilarilics foun.d m tl'.c oldci coils arc not 
artifacts due to the trc.ilincirl durmg fixation and embedding. 


SlMM.VKV. 

Mature cells of (’/;,>) .tcium Su't\ t,i:i conlarn gc ''4 nuciei antf one or 
more irregularly shape d p\ rcnoiels. 

The process of zoospore formation is one of progressive cleav.agc. the 
fust cleavage planes being iran.svcrsc aiiei the later ones longitudinal. The 
cle.av.igc continues until angular unimiclc.atc preWop'ast.s arc formed. Tlie- 
pyrcneiiei docs not divielc, but disappears eluring the juexcs-. 

The angular protoplasts become zoe'sporcs by rounding up, feirming 
pyrenoids and cilia. 
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After coming to rest the zoospore develops without cell division into 
the new plant, but the nuclei increase in number by simultaneous division as 
the cell enlarges. 
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Fig. r. Mature cell showing position of p)rcnoi»U and nudei. 

Fig. 2. Ceil with >iir.ul*.ancou« divj.iion of nuclei and the f-eginning 'd clc.w .igc. 

Fig. 3. A stage .at the Ugmning of longitudir.il ckMv.ige. 

Fig. 4. Showing the cleavage into several muUinuclcatc uia'scs. 

Fig. 5. After the cleavage into uninnclc.atc masses. 

Fig. 6. Fninucleate masses jiartially rotindctl up to form /w.sp.rc*. 

Fig- ”• Voting zoo'pores nearly ready f<*r liberation. 

> igi. 8-1 1 . Stages in the tievelopment of the )Oung colony. 

Fig. n. A cell showing * stroma * starch. 

Figs. 13-16. Stages in nuclear <livision. 

Fig. 17. Nearly mature ioos|*orc. 
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Cytological Studies in the Protococcales. 

II. Cell Structure and Zoospore Formation in Pediastrum 
Boryanum (Turp.), Menegh. 

liV 

GILHKRT MORGAN .SMITH. 

With Plate XII and four Figures in the Text. 

T 11!\ family Hydrodictyacc.ac of the Protococcales is of exceptional 
interest because of the peculiar formation of daughter colonies by 
means of motile zoo.sporcs. The cytological details of the process have 
been studied in Hytirodictyon by Timlxirlake (17), Klebs (7), and others ; in 
liuiistrcfsis by Lagerheim (H) ; but nothing is known regarding the process 
in Puiiastrunt. This is due to the fact that although the alga is widely 
distributed in nature, it rarely occurs in Mifhcient abundance to fix for 
cytological study. Even general laboratory cultures do not produce it in 
abundance, so that only by the application of special culture methods is 
a sufficient number of colonies obtained to embed in paraffin. 

The source of the alga, whose study is reported in the present paper, 
was the plankton of Lake Mendota at M.adison, Wisconsin : and It was 
obtained in pure culture by means of the methods which I have described 
in another connexion (14|. The cultures were grown in o-a per cent. Knop's 
Si iution, and fixed in I'lcmming's weak osmic-acetic-clironiic acid mixture 
diluted with an cqu.d volume of water. The wa.shing and dehydration 
of the material were by mc.m.s eif osmosis through a celloidin film placed 
iH Cr the end of a vial in the manner which I h.ave described elsewhere (12). 
Th e material was embedded in paraffin, and cut on a microtome in sections 
M'n ihickncs.s. 1-Tcmming's triple stain gave the best differentiation of 
ilic pyrenoid and a good differentiation of the nucleus. Heidenhain’s iron- 
alum hacmatoxylin also stains the niic'cu.s s,itisfactorily. 

Practically all descriptions of colony form.ation arc based upon the 
observations of Hrauii (2). He found in P. J>\ry<viNm that the division 
of the mother-cell contents and the liberation of the young colony took 
place in tire afternoon. According to his account, the cell divides into 
halves by cleavage. The halves then redivide, but not always simultaneously. 

IAomU ot Botany. Vol. XXX. No. CXIX July. I9l«.| 
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Intermediate stages between the primary and the completed cleavage to 
form sixteen zoospores are not described. After the zoospores have been 
formed they arc discharged through a longitudinal split in the mother-cell 
wall, the innermost layer of which forms a vesicle into which the zoos|)orcs 
are extruded. Immcdi.itely after their extrusion the zoospores begin 
to move rapidly inside this vesicle. At first they form an irregularly 
shaped mass, but after about fifteen minutes they come to rest forming 
a flat plate of cells. When the movement of the zoo.spores ceases they are 
slightlj- emarginatc. An hour after, the peripheral cells are still further 
emarginate, and after four hours the cmarginations have developed into 
horns. During the first few hours in the life of the colony there are spaces 
between the individual cells, but at the end of twenty-four hours the cells arc 
closely applied to one another, .and the horns have the stime .shape as 
in mature cells. The vesicle surrounding the young colony persists for 
a short time only. 

.Askenasy (1) is the only one who h.as studied the cell contents in 
preparations of Pediasirum. He finds that in preparations of P Boryannm, 
cells 9-1 1 p in diameter, there is a single eccentrically located nucleus .some 
a p in diameter, while cells 13-18 p in diameter arc either uni- or binuclcate. 
With the growth of the cell there comes an increase in the number of nuclei, 
so that a large number is present in m.ature cells. He was unable to -tu iy 
nuclear behaviour during the cleavage stages of zoospore formation becaihc 
the entire contents of the cell took the haematoxylin st.iin so deeply, but ho 
assumes that each zoospt>rc contains ,a single nucleus. Askenasy st.itC' 
that the pyrenoid can be recognized in very young cells, and that .is tile cc.l 
increases in size there is a corrcstwiiding increase in the size ol the pyroiioic. 
Surrounding the pyrenoid is the usual ring of starch plates ; there is as > 
starch in the cytoplasm. lie was unable to follow the history oi tho 
pyrenoid after the first cle.avagcs in zcsasporc formation, but found that the 
first cleavage plane cither passed through the pyrenoid, dividing it in.o 
two unequal parLs, or left it undisturbed. 

In the youngc.st cells that I have observed there is always a single 
nucleus and pyrenoid. The nucleus is, as Askenasy { 1) has shown, m.aikcda 
eccentric (I’l. XH. Fig. 1), but the pyrenoid h.as no definite position. In 
spite of its very eccentric position within the cell, the nucleus has no dcliiuti 
relation to the margin of the colony. It may be on the side of the cc.l 
towards the periphery of the colony, on the side towards the ccntri.ur 
it may be lateral (Ttxt-fig. i). With further cell \^ro\vi\\ the poMtion of 
the nuclcu-a becomes more central, until at the maximal si/.c for uniiuicleatc 
cells it is frequently Central. 

The structure of the nucleus, in spite of its minutcnc.ss, is much more 
like that of the nuclei of higher plants than I have found to be the c.i>c in 
other Protococcales (12, 1.3, l.a). There is always a single iiuclculus am. 
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a sharply defined nuclear membrane. The chromatin and the linin content 
y iry however, at different stages in the life history. In very young cells 
the chrom.atin granules arc pronounced and near the nuclear membrane, but 
the linin threads can be distinguished only with difficulty (I’l. XII, Fig. i). 
,\t this time the nucleolus is less conspicuous than in the later stages. As 
ihc cell becomes older the nucleolus and the linin threads grow more promi- 
[lent whereas the chromatin granules become less conspicuous, but never so 
jnJistinct as not to be recognizable in good preparations (Fig. 21, 22). 

Although many of the details are lacking, there is sufficient evidence to 
diow that the nuclear divisions are mitotic. In the equatorial plate stage a 
Jisiinctly bipolar .‘■pindle can be recognized. 'I'he chromosomes are arranged 



in a dense group when observed fr. in the side ■ 1 ig. 2' hut in jvilar views 
il’.ey appe.ir much more distinctiy ( h ig.'. 4, .-Xith'.'i.gh 1 imlxrl.ake 1 1 < ) 
describes a small, spherical, densely st.iimng body at each po.e of the 
spindle in the cl..s<-K- related Ih.!, c.!i, t). n. 1 have n ,4 observed anythi.ig 
oi' the sort in Pt Uiasirum. Since no cibs were lound in which sonic of the 
nuclt i were dividing and some wen- ii'-t, it may be sateiy assumed taat the 

niscU'i within a cell divide sinnil!.inconsly. 

The cytoplasm of the youngest cells i-= gr.riudar, but a little l.itci 

rc.ittei'cd v.iciuiles appear I Fig. gu lluse v.ieu.dc s newer bceciile .i 

tuuspienons feature, however, .imi ilo not lusc to Unm a laigc cea.r.i 
v.aeuolc. As the cell becomes .eldl oUlcr tliey IrctpucntA t.isappcar. .0 iK.tt 

the mature cel! ag.iin seems to be filled witn a deii.-e gr.uiu.ar c\ o p .v .11 

il'ig.c 5, b). T he cell grows to a considoiablc si.ro before the lii,-t nuc.c.ir 
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division takes place (Fig. 2). After the cell becomes binucleate there 
is still further growth before the next divisions occur (Fig. 4). Askena.sy (1) 
states that the mature cells of Pediasimm contain large numbers of nuclei, 
but my observations show that the number is rarely greater than four, 
although H- and 16-nucleate cells have been found. The nuclei in 
the mature cell lie equidistant from one another in the central portion 
of the cell. Since all the cells of a colony are of the same age, it might 
be expected that karyokinesis would take place in them simultaneously ; 
I have never found this to be the case, however, since it often happens that 
some of the cells in a mature colony arc binucleate and others tetranucleate. 

Pyrenoids are present in the youngest cells. Usually but a single 
one appears, although cells with two, and even three pyrenoids, have been 
observed. There is no relationship between the size of the cell and the 



Text-fig. 1. Portioni of cclli ihowing irrrgutjily shiipnl pyrrooiiR c itinwi tli.il 
Very younjj celU may contain two {■jicnoitis. 

number of pyrenoids, since the occurrence of more than one pyrenoid is as 
frequent in young as in old cells tTcxt-fig. 2). The shape of the pyrenuiJ 
varies considerably. .Spherical ones arc most abundant, angular ones arc by- 
no means rare, and in isolated instances they have small bud-like extrusions 
or projections. Timberlake (ICq has regarded angular pyrenoids as evi- 
dence of rapid starch formation in llydrodu tyen, but in the ca.se of I’oihutmn 
the angular and the spherical pyrenoids arc found in cells of the .same colon) . 
Pyrenoids with bud-like projections (Text-fig. 2) arc of interest .as being 
possible stages in the division of the pyrenoid ; but I am of the opinion ih.at 
such is not the case, and that this peculiarity is merely an irregularity In the 
shape similar to that which I have found in Characium (lu). When stained 
with Flemming’s triple stain the pyrenoid is normally a homogeneous, 
red-staining body surrounded by angular .starch plates which .slain blue 
(Fig. to). I have never found the pyrenoid staining blue, as McAllister d*) 
finds to be the case in Tetraspora. Ca.scs have been found in which one 
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portion of the pyrenoid stained and the other did not (Figs. 3, 6). These 

possibly represent stages in a metamorphosis of the body of the 
pyrenoid into starch similar to that described by Timberlake (16) ; but 
since the unstained [jortions arc always a part of the pyrenoid and never .r 
segment that has been cut nff, I am inclined to consider them as due 
10 irregularities in staining and not as stages in starch formation. The 
starch plates which surround the pyrenoid arc curved, and usually three or 
four arc vi.sible when it is viewc-d in median optical section. The space 
alwa.vs perceptible between the starch plates and the [tyrenoid appears 
empty. This space is not always of uniform width, as I have found in 
C'liViitiii/ii (la) and .Saiutltsw/is ( I61, but m.iy be mm h wider at one side than 
another (h'igs. 3, 'O- --I- I'hcrc is abo con-iderabic stroma -tarch scattered 
throughout the peripheral region of the ccll,c-pecia!ly in colonies from older 
cultures in which it occurs in abundance. In preparations destained 
-uiricicntly to .show the nuclei wdl, the ‘stroma’ starch plates are fre- 
.lucntly so decolorised that the cytophi-m appears to consist of fine angular 
vacuoles (Fig. 4I ; but proper staining demonstrates that what seem to 
be vacuoles are really ' strom.i ’ starch plates (Fig. This accumulation 
ef st.irch plates in the cytoplism i-- not peculiar to P. Iiiis/n/ni, but is 
.1 con.-tant characteristic of old cultures in all the I’rotococcales that 
I have had under cultiv.ition. The accumiil.ition of starch is accompanied 
by a loss of the chlorophyll in the plant, so that the gcncr.il appearance of 
the culture is not a bright fresh green but a sickly ycllo-.v-grccn. The same 
loss of colour and accumulation of starch may be seen in the cells of 
(Vf and other filaincmous forms collected in the field 

during autumn. Cells containing these excessive amoums of ‘stroma’ 
s’..irvh are not normal, as is shown by the f.act that such cells in the fila- 
mentous species fail to divide, .ind similarly in cultures of Protococcales, 
where the cells cont.iin large .iinounts of starch, thi^ same pathological 
condition is evidenced by the small number of young, recently formed 
colonics. 

Askena.-y (1) calls .ittcnlion to the fact that there is a definite rclatioii- 
'hip between the si/.c of the pyrenoid aiul the size of the cell, since increase 
in size of the cell is .iccomp.micd by .m iiicrca.se in si.ec of the pyrenoid. 
I have observed this rel.ition.shi i* in both th.e cells with the single pyrenoids 
and in lliosc with more than one pyrenoul. In the killer there is the growth 
vf the pyrenoids as the ceil grows, but the rate ot growth is much slowei 
t'n.in in cells with but a single i>yrcnofd- 

1 he colonics of .ire not investe'd with a gelatinous sheath 

as are those of many rrolococc.dcs. 'I hi' t.icl c.in be demonstrated by 
Using ,'sehroder's (111 mcthcHl of st.iining living m.iteiial with ve.'Uvm. 
ar by Fircr.i s Indian ink method (ti. V.ii ious systematic works figure and 
describe the walls between adj.iceiit cells as licing red, while the outside 

K k 
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walls of the marginal cells are colourless. I have observed this red colora- 
tion of the walls of the interior cells in living material when using the lower 
magnifications (500-750 diameters), but have never found it with the hinder 
ones (i,5cx5-3, 000 diameters); I consider this red coloration therefore an 
optical illusion. 

In preparations stained with h'lemming's triple stain the walls appear to 
be composed of two parts ; a very thin outer layer which takes the gentian 
violet and a thick orange-staining portion ( Fig. X). The portion stained by 
the gentian violet is not always of uniform thickness, but is likely to be much 
wider at the angles of the cells. I'he inner orange-staining layer doer nut 
show unless the iireparations are very heavily cotinterstained with thr 
orange G, so that in most preparations this inner part does not stain 
but appears as a clear space iK-tween the violet-stained portion of the w.,:' 
and the cytoplasm (Figs. 4- 6). .^t first glance, therefore, many cells .ipjjt.ir 

to be slightly plasmoly.scd when they are really turgid. 

Petersen ( 10 ) has recently found in various s|)ecies of /’efiatCc./w, 
iududing P. iH'ryaniim. that there arc long tufts of bri.slles protruding frutn 
each cell in the colony. In a few instances he was able to .sec ihc-c 
bristles in living material, but by means of special staining methods h, 
demonstrates the prc.sencc of these bristles in several tlifl'ercnl species whir, 
they cannot be found by cx.imining the living materi.il. I iiavc trio; 
I'eterscn's .staining methods 011 the colonies of my cultures with urgMli.i 
results. Ills irratcri.il, however, came directly from the plankton, .ind it - 
quite possible that these bristles are not developed except uniier pl.mkt 05 
conditions. 

In my cultures [ have observed a certain diurnal [h rioiilcity in sttiini;- 
sporc liberation. The alga was observed for the entire twenty-four hours 
the day, and w ith very rare e.Nccptioiis swarming occurred only at loy. 
break. Swarming colonics first .i|)pear about an hour before sunri-e, b t ihi 
maximum amount t.ikcs place just at sunrise. riiese observalimi' ,ue iiu: 
in accordance with those ol Hrauii (tli. who fiuiud swarming only in ihe Ih'.r 
afternoon. The precise hoiirot swarming varies from iii'.nth to iiu islit, ti e 
maximum occurring .it 5.50 .i.nr. in M.iy .md at 7.50 a.m in December. 
That the induction of sw.irming is very largely dependent upon d.iyli;::'. 
can be demonstrated readily by' pi.icing a jsirlioii of a culture in 1 d.is 
room before the first signs e.f daybreak (3 ) a.m.) and le.iving the reiu.iii'.c r 
of the culture where it will be illuminated by the rising siin. At the b. -r 
of sunrise the illumin.ited culture shows active swarming, while the u:;- 
illuminated one shows none , but if the latter culture he brought out ir.i ' 
the light after the illuminated culture has ce.iscd .swarming, it too will h' ' 
a large number of .swarming colonic.s. This rclation.ship between tin’ 
swarming period and the illumination wa.s first observed by Hr.mn (-) 'S’ 
Hydroilutyen. 
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The formation of the swarm-spores and the number of cells in a colony 
are greatly influenced by cultural conditions. Si.\ty-four- and thirty-two- 
cellcd colonies predominate among those produced during the first two 
weeks in cultures containing o-a per cent. Knop’s solution, while in cultures 
a month old 16- and H-celltd colonies predominate. At the end of two 
months few new colonies are formed, the cells of the old colonies in the 
culture containing large amounts of ‘ stroma ' starch. The production 
of colonics with large numbers of cells in fresh vigorous cultures, and the 
later production of those with fewer cells, is a fact that has been noted by all 
investigators of coenobic algae under cultural conditions. 

The observations of C.aspary (3) and Braun Cl) have shown that any 
cell in the colony is capable of giving rise to a daughter colony. .Since cells 
in the same colony arc of cx.ictly the stme age .and have been under 
tlio Siime c.xtcrnal environmental condition.-, the natural expectation would 
be that all cells would farm zoos|x>rcs at the -amc time. Any one familiar 
with field collections of knows, however, that generally at most 

only a few cells of a colony ar<- empty a? a rc.sult of zoospore formation. 
The cpic.stion ari.sCs, tlteii, whether the other cells of the colony will form 
zoospores on some succeeding night, or whether, on the other hand, only 
.1 few cells of a colony will ever pr. .ducc tlicm ? Upon observation, however, 
it \v,ts found that zoospores .an f. 'lined and liberated from different cells in 
■die .same colony at different times d'ig. 171. 

.Since my ohservations .igrec in the m.un with Br.aun’,s (til account of 
the swarming, little nce<! be said on thi- js'int. In my cultures, however, 

I find that the changes l.iking place .u'ti r tlic .swarm-spores come to rest are 
much more rapid than Braun describes them. The rapidity with which 
these changes take place is shown in Text-fig. k which are outline 
c.imir.i lucida dr. .wing- m.idc at thrcc-ininutc intervals. These sketches 
-hould be reg.trded as being only .ijiproMin.atc, .since m c.acli instance less 
than ,1 minute was ilevotcd to tlu' oulliii’.ng I'f the eight cells in the colony’. 
The sketches show that within the tew minutes following the cessation of 
zO'spirc motion eh.ingcs t-ike pkice in the cell th.it accoiding to Braun s 
description recpiirc a |>ciiod e>f hours lor il’.eir comii etion. 

For the eibsei'V.ition of the cytok<gic.il det.uls of /oospore formation 
I selected month-old cultures wliieh were forming tt- and ifi-cciled colonics, 
because the small number e>f nuclei in.ule the process comparatively 1 as\ to 
follow. The details arc cs.seilti.nlly tbc s.imc .is in the formation of 3-- -'nd 
‘’ 4 -celled colonics. Tbc first stages in . oospore formation arc found in tbo 
early hours of the night, .md the tnsl indication ol what is to excur is 
arapid divisionaiid redivision of thenueUi so tliat their nurnbei is incaased 
fourfold. These nuclear divisions are alw.U ' sirmdl.ancous , the nuinbei ot 
nuclei picscnt is therefore alw ays a multiple ol twee Nuclear division takes 
place only in the cells that .no to form .-■.oospores, so that a surface view of 

K. k 2 
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a colony shows i6-nucleate cells adjacent to l- and 4-nucleate ones (Text- 
fig. 4). There are two general ty|)es of nuclear behaviour previous to 
spore formation in Algae and Fungi : either a succession of nuclear divisions 
of a .single large nucleus in a mature cell, or nuclear division as the cell grows 
resulting in a multinucleatc condition when mature. In the latter case there 
is no nuclear division just previous to spore formation. The former method 
is followed by Synihylyiuin and Vlothrix ; K/iisopns, C/uiracium, and 



T FX'f - hi;, X,. ( •’.itliiic tJrawir.jja, at threc-tninu?*.- intcrvAls. of tfic chan}.;r4 Inkiiij,' plncf wi I'le ‘ i-' 
few niinulci after Ihc cc5?aiion •>! /ooaj'o.re tnf>vcmcnt. in tliis coioity the sw.-irniiti^ '.i *' i t;.; 
miruUC', .in-’i the fir>t irawiis.; was nu-k* fifteen iccoti'ls after the motion ceaset!, •. ;,oc-''' 


Hyiirvdictyon follow the latter. In I'ctiiash um there is a combinalioii ol ilw 
two types, inasmuch as the cell is multinucleatc, but just before zocopoa 
formation a period of active nuclear division .sets in, the rcsultin;; michi 
lying a short distance from one another within the cytoplasm. .\t niiw- 
there is a grouping of the nuclei into fours (Figs. 1 1, tp), but at other tiinC' 
this grouping Is not apparent (I'ig. p). The grouping of the nuclei in four- 
and eights has been observed in t lydivditlyoit by Timbcrlahc (1<). so tlut 
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there may possibly be a specially active period of nuclear division just prior 
[0 zoospore in Hydrodictytm. The apijcarance of the nuclei of Pediastrmn 
at this time is quite different from the appearance at other periods. Before 
thi-s pcritxl of nuclear division sets in there is a conspicuous nucleolus, the 
L-hromatic material bcinjr tjuitc faint and lyintj near the nuclear membrane 
iHg"!. lyi 22) ; but after the rapid nuclear divisions the peripheral chromatin 
|.•ranules are very conspicuous (hi;;.', y, i {). 

While the.se nuclear chanttc.s have Ixten {join*; on the pyrenoid has 
disappeared. In the various al;,'.ic whose sjjore form.ition has been studied 
the behaviour of the pyrenoid is not uniform, lit zoosirorc formation 
111 Itydi odu'tyoii (7, 17) and r/u//e/>Wir, anil in spermatogenesis in Spha, ro- 
(ii, 6), the pyrenoids generally disapticar Irofore spore formation sets in. 
On the other hand, in the zoospore formation in Ch,ir,h-iunt (l.ii .and Tctra- 
sp-nt (91. and colony formation in Sceiu-desimis (B!) and 'J'< Iriidesmus (12), 
in which the products of cell- division arc the morphological equivalents of 
zoospores, the pyrenoid does not disappear, but remains unchanged in one 
of the daughter-cells. I find in t'ediastrum that it is only in exceptional 
ojses (Fig. t2) that the pyrenoid iiersists after the processor cleavage com- 
mences. Stages were found in the disappear.ince of the pyrcnriid, and 
it \va.s noted that the ring of starch plates disappears while the body 
I the pyrenoid becomes diminished in size, frequently becoming quite 
■uigular just befiire its final dis.aiipcar.mce (Figs. 11. li'. C.i-cs were not 
f'und sintilar to those described by /Xskena-y 1 1 1, in which the first cleavage 
ill, me cuts throtigh the pyrenoid. dividing it into either equ.il or unequal 
larts. 

The first cleavage plane may be so pl.iced as to include cither the long 
-ir the short axis of the cell. Whether it is formed by a furrowing in of the 
plasma membrane w by the formation of a r-'W of v.icuolcs could not 
be satisf.ictorily determined, but I .im inclined to think it takc.s place by 
the former method. In .1 very few iilst.uiccs cleavage planes th.il did not 
c-xtrnd cle.ir across the ceil were found between two neighbouring nuclei 
' >)■ I bese suggest conditions similar lotho-c found in Ityorodu'tycn 
by I'imlKrlakc (17l, in which ch'av.agc linT'-ws appear at v.arious places 
bd« cen the nuclei. Unlike the furrows in //; ,0 . ;;.7i ■ n those in P, dhis!i un; 
lie not branch. The protoplasts foimeil hy the cle.u aec lurrows are always 
angular, .and the mimber of nnelei in e.nh varies (rom one to four (Figs. 14. 

17). I'bc process of clcasage continues until the- entire contents ol tlie 
cell h.ivc been cut up into .nigul.ir nninncic.ile piece-- (Fig. ipl. Mention 
basbccti made of cxccption.il cases in which the pmenoid persists .alter the 
beginning of cleavage. In two instances, w hen the triple stain w .as used, a 
MU, ill red-st. lining body wa.s found in one of the nnimie'c.ate piotopl.ists 
Ibig. ifil, which may pe'ssibly be the last vestige e^f the pyrenoiii. 1 he 
nuclei in the cells that arc undergoing ele.uagc have much the same 
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appearance as those in which it is about to occur, the densely-stainmsr 
chromatin being a conspicuous feature of all such nuclei. 

The formation of uninucleate protoplasts is generally completed by 
midniahl. At this time each nucleus lies at one of the angular apices of ii, 
protoplast. The nuclei are frequently lenticular or curved instead of 
spherical at this time (Fig. 17)- The next step in the formation of i|,c 
zoospores is a rounding up and swelling of the protoplasts so that the 
cleavage planes entirely disappear. When this rounding up begins the 
nuclei are even closer to the edge than they were when the protoplasts were 
still angular (Fig. 16). As the cle.iv.agc lines disappear the nuclei 



become more dense, but the chromatin gr.anulc.> anti the nuclctslus .tic '. a 
distinguishable (Fig.s. iH, 19). ^ 

In material fixed at i a.in. no trace of cleavage planes could be lotaii., 
but many cells similar to those shown in f igs. iH and ny were ‘"Ui ' 
in my preparations. Cells in the .same colony stain differently, 'i'*' 
all gradations can be found between those in whirh there is .i he.i\> '1 ■' 
in the cytoplasm and those in which the cytoplasm is onl\' f.iintly 
yet in no instance do any cells in this material show signs ol cic 
planes. The objection might be raised that this condition which I Iiol 
interpreted as a swelling of the protoplasts, making the cleavage p i, a 
indistinct, comes really before and not after cleavage, llowcvcr. cc. 
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without cleavage planes are never found in preparations having angular 
protoplasts, but arc always found in material fixed at a time after the 
cleavage into uninucleate protoplasts has been completed. Keen stronger 
evidence upon thi.s question is afforded by the condition of the cell contents, 
in that the nuclei arc dense and irregular after the cleavage furrows have 
di.sappearcd, and pyrenoids arc never found in these cells (Fig. 19 and 
Text-fig- 4)- the other hand, cells are .sometimes found in which there 
has been the preparatory division of the nuclei, but in which for some reason 
there has been no cleavage. T he c cells are easily di.stingui'hed from the 
sta"C ju.st described by the less dense, spherical nuclei and the presence of 
a pyrenoid (Fig. ii.n). 

The next noticeable change is the reappearance of the cleavage planes. 
These look in section like very fine lines, and at the time that they reappear 
the protopla.sts are fully rounded up. In .a few instances the planes made 
their appearance at one end only of the cell (Fig. an, but in the majority of 
cases the process of reappearance seems to be Tmuitancous in all parts 
of the cell (Fig. /’>. At this time the nuclei are even more elongate and 
dense than at any previous stage in the c leav.agc process, and the chromatin 
cMnulc.s can only be distinguished with the greatest difficulty. These 
rounded, uninucleate protoplasts .me the zoospores. 

.After the reappearance of the cleavage planes the protoplasts separate 
slightly from one another, the nuclei remaining fiattmed (Fig. :c). I am 
in doubt ci,>nccming the very last dcvelopmcut.tl stages, since in the fixed 
preparations it is impossible to say whether a definite cavity contains 
/oospores or zoospores that have germinated intoccTl.s. In certain instances 
there is no doubt that the z.oo-porcs have gcrniin.ated into cells within the 
mother-cell wall (Fig. ag)- <Jn .account of these difficulties it is impossible 
to determine whether the nuclei, wliich arc very much tlattcncd when the 
cleavage planes reappear, bccrrn.e roumkd up in the zoospore stage or after 
the zoospores have germinaUd to form ccHs. X' -r am 1 certain at what 
precise step the pyrenoids, which arc always lound in the youngest cells, 
icappc.ar. 


.SfM't.VkV. 

TTic youngest cells of /\ .e; /T-riv-o-; arc uninucleate, well 

ccMitaining one, rarely tv o or three, pyicnoid-. .Mature cebs contain foi.i ,r 
eight nuclei and one to three pyietii.aF. 1 he mu lei incuasc in nu.nlx'r b\ 
sinuihaiicoiis tlivision so th.it the mnnW’i i' .ilways a multiple ol tuo. 
In structure the resting miclous ibflei' but little iioni the nucleus ol the 
higher plants, 

Ihe pyrenoids arc homogrilec'us in stiucluro and .-unoam.eri b\ ciine 
star.h pkucs. 
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Previous to zoospore formation there is a period of active simultaneous 
nuclear division resulting in i6, 31, 64, or 12S nuclei within the cell. 

The zoospores are formed by cleavage. The cleavage is progressive 
forming first multinucleate protoplasts and later uninucleate ones 

The pyrenoid disappears previous to or during the first stages 01 
cleavage. 

z\fter cleavage is completer! the nuclei become dense, anil the line 
of demarcation hetwern the protoplasts disappears, reappe.ii ing shurtly 
betore the zoospores are liherated. 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURES ON PLATE XII, 

Smith’s jjajjcr on CtH Slntitzire /oozpore I’orination i« 
I'eJitistrttni lioryanum. 

\li the tt{'ures were «!rawn with the aid <•( t)ie Ahtn.- camera lucida, the drawin^^s bein(^ made 
:il itic level ol the base f>f the microscope, ami ^^itli the <*il immersioii objective and 

..oiibr *1 he maj^niticati«in is ahimt 2,100 »Uaiiuters. 

hij*. i. A young cell showing po-'iliim and nature of nucltu=. 
l ig, Metaphax- in the first nuclear divi>ii>n. 

M ". Young hinuclcalc cells. 

J*ig. 4. The vcoikI nuclear division. The v.acuohte ap[-earaiice <d the cytojila-in is due to 
un-Liined ‘stroma’ starch plates, 

1 ifi' Metaphases in the thini scrie^ of nuclear divisions, 
pig. ft. lught-nucleate cells. 

fig. 7. A tell showing ‘ stroma’ starch plates -K-attered lhr<iUghout the cvlophsm. 
i-ig. The apj>eafancc of the wall when deeply stametl. 

Pig. y. A sivtccn nuc'eatc cell. 

l-j ’. 10- Tyrenoids o^different forms and ibeir surrounding surch plates. 

Hg. 1 1. Showing the disapiieanince of the pyrenoid and the aggregation of the nuclei in fours, 
p;*'. 1 2. Showing the Ugtnning of cleavage before the disapj^eatance of the pyrenoid. 

I'igs- iJ-if-' Multinuclcate protoplasts f-rmcil by tlrst cleavage furrows. 
h'S. ifi I 7. The c<*rapUlion «.f the cU-av.agc in*.> uninucleate j.rotoplast*. 
l ig>. Showing the disapj-ratance of the cleavage lines ;ujd an apj-areiit return \ > the 

j age CondaliuU, 

1 igv 33 23 'Die rea] |io.’.rancc of tlic clca\.ag- 

1 i 24. C'olofiv formed bv the getmuntiotr • < the .‘iri'porc- without li}<ration from mother- 
-.v'il wall. 

I ig-, zi. .‘6. Ki|*c 7*«i5po!s-s t.r very )''Ung in genninatt -n of within mother* 

..'du;dl. 
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NOTE, 


A NOTE ON AN ABNORMALITY IN THE STEM OF HELIANTHUS 

ANNUUS.— The stem of the Sunflower has Ireen the subject of such frequent detailed 
csaniinalion that it is surprising that so few cases of abnormal structure have been 
recorded. This is also the case with many other plants which have been selected 
as i\ [x‘S for laboratory work. In the course <jf such treatment large quantities of 
material arc cut up and ex.iinlntd. with the result that every opportunity is provided 
for uainh'g a knowledge of the range of variety of structure. The uniformity of the 
results of such examinations serves only to einphasize the reniarkable coii'Uncy with 
which the typical structure is maintained. 



C 1) 

Fro. I 


The particular varialicvn in slrrrcture rirct vv.th iir this instance was found tn 
a 'lien length of stem taken from a viaung plant ol // .v.o 

Tnferiunately only a small portion of the inatcii.d showing the abnonnalitv was 
fomnl, and it did not include a n<xle. However, there were suflicient differences in 
structure between the two ends of ihc sjvcciinen to suggesi a ivvssiblc esiilanat’.on ol 
the mode of errigin of the jrcculiarities alcvul to be dC'Crilxtd. 

|Anu»l, ot Botanr, VoL JtX* No. CXIX. July, i»i6.( 
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Note. 


T wo distinct abnormalities were presented by the specimen : 
t. A deviation from the normal longitudinal course of one of the l^•af-lt;^^|. 
bundles. 

j. A development of secondary vascular tissues in connexion with the displacctl 
bundle resulting in the formation of a concentric bundle- 

I. A reference to the diagrams (Fig. r) illustrating the series of sections iakt„ 
through the length of the material under examination will show that one of 11,5 



l-i... 


bundles of the normal va.siul.ir ting, presumably a Ic.tf-trace bundle, departs snmc'' In: 
from the typical course. 

Instead of tahing a vertical rlirectiun parallel to the neigliltouring bundles, it 
passes obliquely downwarils and inward' until it is in the pith, comiilctelv separiitii 
from and interior to the other vascular str-inds. 

How far this abnormal course is continued it is impossible to say. owing die 
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lack of material, but il may be presumed that the bundle eventually returns to the 
periphery and establishes connexions with the neighbouring bundles at some node 
below. 

The course of this bundle suggests, to some extent, that taken by the leaf-traces 
jp some members of the Piperaceae, where, it will lx.* recalled, the leaf-trace bundles 
form a system of medullary bundles during a pan of their course in the stem. 



t- 1' .- ; . 


It not sugge>icd th.n the an-mi.dou' bund.o in a l« m\ <ete 

inuTnndc Iwforc p-ivsing into the pith, a> i> the *.ase ;<^r example >n 

The dcvclopmcu of sccondAry .is^ue it.o vascular ruvR .n lire nc.ghbourhov d 

of ihv ahnoniral bundle IS of considerable rniorcsi. , . r en. 

A relalivetv small ninnf'ei of seeonitary eUmenls bare In'cn an ' '™''' 
scquenlly ihcrc has Ik-cii very tillle- dis|ilaee!neiil ol ihc prinrarv lissues ( v- . - 
A ri'ferencc lo the diagram- in Tig. 1 will make elear ihc -cquinic of cvems- 

Al .he Mage illuslraicd in Figs. a. and .5. .he bundle is no. far removed from .he 
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Note. 


normal ring, and the interfascicular cambium has developed between the bundles 
and has consequently taken a somewhat sinuous course in this region. 

In successive sections this sinuous course becomes more pronounced, the inter, 
fascicular cambium taking a radial course and passing along the flanks of the 
sclerenchyma (Fig, i,b). The further removal of the bundle from the normal riti» 
leads to closer approximation of the horns of the U-shaped band of cambium, until 
they are separated by no more than two or three intervening cells. 

Apparently the activity of the cambium at these points has been limited to the 
development of xylem. Quite suddenly the cambium is short-circuited both .ihovc 
the sclerenchyma and at the level of the normal ring, the middle portion and the inter- 
vening cells differentiating at once into .xylem elements (Fig.- 1 , c). As a result of 
this, a meristematic zone is completed around the pcricyclic sclerenchyma of the 
displaced bundle, and at lower levels the activity of this cambium has resulted in the 
fotnialton of concentric layers of both phloem and xylem elements, the latter being 
continuous with the xylem of the normal ring. 

Figs, t, n. and 2 represent the bundle in its most internal position, and an 
examination of Fig, 2 shows clearly that here the bundle has been too far removed 
from the normal ring to exert any influence on the development of the ordinary inter- 
fascicular cambium. The latter has bridged the gap Irelwecn the neightrourin; 
bundles directly, and a normal development of secondary tissues has resulted. It iv 
clear, however, that the .rctivity of the cambium within the bundle lias not remained 
uninfluenced by the stimulus of the dividing cells which are giving ri-e to ttic iuict- 
fascicular cambium, since a formation of meristematic ceils along the fl.anks of the 
sclerenchyma lias resulted here also in the establishment of a closed ring of eambium. 

This cambium has been rcsjionsiblc for the frying down of both bctondary 
phloem and xylem in such a way as to result in the production of an aniphivas.il 
concentric bundle, quite isolated from the normal vascular ring. 


iMt'ERI-Cl. Coi I EUC or S, -VM) TtClISOLoe.V. 

ISoUril KENiINGIUN. 


KATK liARRATT, 



rRHFATORV NOtK TO TWO UNl'LHLl.SHKD PAPERS 
UY THE LATE PROFESSOR D. T. GWYXNE-VAUGHAN. 

Among the research notes of Professor GwynneA'aughan on the 
vascular system of the Pteridophyla two investigations were in a sufficiently 
forward state to justify publication. 

In both cases the idea of the research was clearly defined, full notes of 
the observations were available, and the slides were annotated with a view 
to the preparation of figures. We have thus found it possible to present 
the results almost entirely in the author's own words and to add illustra- 
tions in accordance with the original intention. 

The paper on 'The Anatomy of the Leaf in the Osmundaceae’ 
existed as a preliminary draft, and it is published substantially without 
alteration, but with the addition of photographic illustrations. This is 
the paper referred to in Part V of the seiies of memoirs on the fossil 
Osmundaceae.. 

In the case of the investig-ation on ' Some Climbing Davallias and the 
Petiole of I.ygodinm' only the introduction had been drafted. This con- 
tains, however, a clear st.atemcnt of the object of the work, and the facts 
extracted from the full notes on the .several species become in its light 
a connected story. It is from this iroint of ciew that we have included 
some already known facts as to Lygodtum which were reiincsligated by the 
author for purposes of comparison with Paialhii. 1 he notes include 
a series of freehand ftcncil sketches, photographs of some of w iiich, after 
being (raced with Indian ink and blc.achcd, arc here reproduced as text- 
figures. We have supplcmeincel them by photographs of a few of the more 
important sections. 

Had these ikukts been completed by Professor Gwynne-Vaughan the 
theoretical bearings of the facts would doubtless have been more fully 
developed and placed in relation to the work of other investigators. We 
have preferred to make no attempt to go beyond wh.vt was .actually set 
down except in respect of the few nertes enclosed in sguarc brackets an 
the description of the figures in the text and plates. The course we h.ive 
adopted avoids the disadvanugc of any attempt to rewiite the papers. 

[Annali of BoUllr, Vel XXXI. »o. CXX. Octobtr. 1918 1 
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Though unfinished in expression, each of them represents in all essentials a 
completed investigation. Their relation to the author’s previous work and 
to the developments proceeding from it will be evident to students of plant 

anatomy. • • 

Professor Gwynne-Vaughan’s anatomical preparations, including all 

those on which his published work was based, have found their appropriate 
home in the Botanical Department of the University of Glasgow. The 
numbers cited below in relation to the figures and photographs refer to the 
catalogue of this collection. 

H. C. I. G.-V. 

W. H, L. 



Observations on the Anatomy of the Leaf in the 
Osmundaceae. 


n. T. GWYNNK-VAUGllAX. 


With Plate XIII 


I N' a paper published in lyoH ' by Dr. R. Kidston and the author, on the 
origin of the ada.\ially curved leaf-trace of the l-'ilicales, it was suggested 
that the changes in form exhibited by the leaf-trace of the Osmundaceous 
fossil Thumnoptfris Schhchtemiahlii ■ as it passes through the cortex of the 
-tciu indicated the actual manner of the evolution of the typical filicincan 
C-shaped trace. According to this view it is assumed that all the various 
furms of the leaf-trace in the Kilicalcs may be traced back to a single ancestral 
t) |ic already |xjsscssing a dorsivcntral symmetry. This primitive leaf-trace 
contained a solid central mass of xylem. more or less elliptic in transverse 
-cetion, the short axis of the ellipse correspemding to the median plane of 
‘^vmmetry of the leaf. The piotoxyhins were Immers’d (mcsarch), and, at 
a still earlier stage, it may be .issumcd that they were deiit ed from a single 
median strand. I'hlocm probably occurred on both sides c.f the x) lem. 

l-'rom this .simple leaf-trace it is (i.'Ssiblc to de rive all the variou.s forms 
f'UiKl in the /c'goptcrid petioles and also the adaxially curved, (.-shaped 
Icaf-trace in all it.s protean disguises. 1 he Zygopterid line of evolution 
starts by the substitution of parenchyma for the hilcial trachciic on the 
iUlside of the two protoxylems, so as to give ii.se to two lateral islands or 
b.i\ .s.’ The C-shaiKd line of descent is initiated by replacing the htuhim 
1 e the iji/a.via/ suit of the protoxylems by parench) iii.i, so as to give rise to 
a single adaxial island or b.iy 

(I'ignrcs illustrating this hypotitesis arc given in the paper on the 
Origin of the Adaxially Curved l.eaf-trace ' and in the Fossil Osmundaceae, 
l',ut IV."] 


’ tlwviiiic- Vaughan anil ; *'-i the tLijjtn of ihc axia.*) ^ 

f liisinc.ie. Troc. Kov. Sck;-. vi..L i&vtit. I’an xi. jc .4,s,v 

■ Ki.lslon nn,l 1 iwynnc-Vairghw . On the l >-n,>n>.!iaac, r.s.l III. 

I'cTif,. Vfrl. xlvi, I’ar-t lii I9<». p. '-ti, I'!. IV. 

^ Kt«!>'U*n an<l (.Iwjnnc-V.xujjLan ; the t'o.-sil <'‘siiiunc.aceac, la.. 
lv,i:i , vi.j. xUii, Pntl iii, »9«o, i>. if»}- 


I cat-lrace in the 
Trar.s. Koy, ScX. 
Tiaiis.. Key, Sdn?- 
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GwyuHt-VaughaH. — Observations oh the 

The ancestral fern leaf is regarded as having a single row of branches 
on each side of the rachis. It follows, therefore, that the double row of 
branches on each side of the petiole possessed by some Zygopteridcae is 
held to be a special development evolved within this affinity and one 
probably related to the assumption of an erect habit of growth by the leaf 
and the consequent arrangement of the lateral appendages in a more or less 
radial manner to avoid overshadowing. 

We may now consider the way in which the lateral branches of this 
primitive leaf may be assumed to have received their vascular supply from 
the rachis. It seems probable that, when about to give rise to a branch- 
trace, one of the lateral protoxylems would elongate in the direction of the 
long axis of the ellipse and then divide. A sm.all mass of xylem would 
then protrude from the lateral margin of the trace, enclosing the outer 
protoxylein.and this would eventually be constricted off as the branch-trace. 
In the Zygopterid affinity this conjecture receives a considerable amount of 
support, because in the petiole of AsterDchUicna^ which is on all grounds 
still fairly close to the common ancestor, a process very near to thi.s is 
known to take place, the only complication being that the lateral islands 
of parenchyma arc already present. 

It was to sec whether the C-shaped leaf-trace still retained any features 
which might indicate the primitive method of branching that the following 
investigation was made. 

The manner in which the vascular supply of a branch is given off from 
its mother-axis in the Osmundaceous leaf varies in the same jK-tiolc accord- 
ing to the order and position of the branch in question. The .'iniple.st 
methods arc to be found where the smaller veins depart from the midrib of 
the lamina or where small secondary pinnae arise on the rachis of a irrim iry 
branch. In these cases the xylem strand of the trace is too .small and thin 
to exhibit the features of special interest present in the branching of the 
stouter but still quite small traces to which our attention will be mainly 
directed. In the very simple branchings referred to above, the .xylem 
strand of the trace may be reduced to an almost straight lran.svcrse b<uid, ns 
in OiiHunda Chiytoiiiiuia (I'l. XI II, ritolo i), or it may still form a well- 
curved crescent, as in Todea barbara. In cithcrca.se thccndarch protoxylem 
on the side of the branching divides into tw o ^ Photo and the xylem str.md 
constricts between the two protoxylems so as to nip off the outer of them 
for the trace of the branch (Photo Z). 

In somewhat larger though still quite small branchings, when the 
outline of the trace varies from elliptic to more or Icssreniform in transverse 
section and the .xylem strand is a fairly stout and well-curved C with two to 
four groups of piotoxylciir, the procedure is most often as follows, the 

' Paal Htfrirand : Suuctuf^: ilc* blipcs d'.tiUr^/utXua Slexucl. Mem. de la 

Gcoli'j^icuc du Noiil, t. vii j>. I. I.ilic, 
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point of branching is approached from beiow, the end of the xylem strand 
of the trace on the side of the branch becomes somewhat thickened. The 
protoxylem strand on that side also elongates laterally and prolongs itself 
into the thickened extremity of the xylem strand so that it becomes 
immersed. There is now a certain amotint of the metaxylem of the 
thickened end of the strand on the adaxial side of the protoxylem ; this 
ad.ixial xylem may be regarded as centripetal (Photos 3 and 5). The 
elongated protoxylem now divides into an inner and an outer lateral proto- 
xylem, the two becoming separated by a few elements of metaxylem 
(Photos 3 and d). The inner protoxylem is still cndarch, touching on the 
concave margin of the xylem strand, but the outer is mesarch, being 
completely immersed in the metaxylem of the thickened and laterally 
prolonged end of the same. The outer protoxylem, together with the 
metaxylem lying to the outside of it laterally, is now nipped off by the 
incursion of a groove or furrow of parenchyma beginning on the adaxial 
side and gradually passing through the thickened end of the xylem strand 
of the parent trace to the abaxial side (Photos 4 and 7). 

Sometimes this groove of parenchyma begins so soon that It reaches the 
immersed protoxylems before they have become fcparatcd from each other 
by metaxylem. The inner protoxylem is in this case for a while in contact 
with parenchyma both on the inside and the outside, and there is an isolated 
mass of centripetal metaxylem on its adaxial side (Photos 8 and 9). This 
soon joins up with the abaxial metaxylem on the outside of the inner 
protoxylem. which thus becomes normally endarch .again. 

In some eases of branching the lateral protoxylem of the xylem strand 
p.rsses completely into the thickened end and becomes definitely mesarch 
(Photo 10). In these cases it may divide as before, the outer protoxylem 
p.assing off with the branch-tr.acc, the inner ojaening out into the conc.ivity 
of the parent trace and becoming cndarch once more. The inner protoxylem 
may, however, still remain mesarch for some di.stancc after the departure 
of the branch-trace before becoming cndarch (Photo 1 1). 

In some cases the mesarch protoxylem docs not divide at all, but passes 
out as such avith the trace. 1 Icrc, of course, the xylem strand of the mother 
axis will have one protoxylem less above the branch than it has below 
(I’hotos la and 13). 

In the smaller branchings of this type, when the end of the .xylem 
strand is but slightly thickened, the centripetal elements on the adaxial side 
of the dividing protoxylem arc very few — three, two, or only one (Photo 14I 
It is obvious that these arc transitional stages to the simplest tj'pe of 
tranching already described. 

Another type of branching, which must be regarded as an advance on 
the type just described, is usually found in somewhat larger branchings, 
^'hrn the lateral protoxylem of the mother axis is prolonged laterally into 
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the thickened end of the xylcm strand it is accompanied by the soft tissues 
that line the concavity of the trace. Sometimes these are represented by 
a few layers of the xylem sheath lying on the adaxial side of the protoxylem 
and forming a bay between it and the centripetal metaxylem. In more 
advanced cases the phloem and pericyclc also behave in the same way. 
Accordingly just below the departure of a trace the xylem strand is more 
or less strongly bulged outwards on that side (Photos 15 and 17). The 
protoxylem divides as before, and at about the same time the curve of the 
xylem breaks across on its adaxial side a short distance from its extremity 
(Photos id and 18). The small mass of xylem thus left behind gradually 
becomes Joined on to the rest of the xylem strand, usually a little to the 
outside of the inner protoxylem, so that the latter continues to be cndarch. 
More rarely the adaxial xylem joins on immediately in front of the inner 
protoxylem, so that this becomes temporarily mesarch. 

This adaxial mass of xylem can only be regarded as representing the 
centripetal xylem in the previously described method of branching. It is 
interesting to note that in some cases it also may become very scanty, 
being reduced to one or two tnichcac only (Photo 19), thus furnishing 
another method of transition to the simplest tyjic of branching first 
described. 

The further development of the method of branching is related in quite 
a simple manner to the increase in size of the parent trace and of the trace 
of the branch. .As the latter becomes larger the bay becomes wider and Us 
central region becomes invaded by the endodermis and the central ground 
tissue of the parent trace, so that the departure of the branch-trace leaves 
a gap in the parent trace communicating directly with the external ground 
tissue. Thi.s is the ca-c in barbar.x, 'M.a sufu-rbu. Os>uum/a biti>w,Ua. 

Osmiiiiibii If the braneh-trace is curved into a ring at the 

point of att.achmcnt, as in O^mumla r.xuUs. it o|)cns out a sluut distance 
above. In T'c/e.r InuicnopIiytU'iihs, Osmund, i regntis v.ir. paluslrti, ami 
Osmnnda r,g.i/is \ ar. jnponira the parent trace is not intcrrnirted e\cn at its 
largest branchings. 

The position in the leaf at which any particular type of pinna-traec 
departure is to be found varies greatly from one plant to another and even 
from leaf to leaf, and seems to depend a good deal u|:K)n the stature and 

vigour of the Iccaf. . , 

The simplified or rcdiictxi type of branching can arise on the one h.uia 
by the loss of the centripetal xylem on the adaxial side of a ' 

protoxylem immersed in a solid mass of xylem, or on the other han )> ^ 

of the xylem mass on the adaxial .side of a b.iy of parcnchyni.i. .Since 
method of branching with a bay of parcncltyma is derived from that « ' 
a solid thick-ended xylem strand the two mcthod.s arc connected am 
mis:iing adaxial xylem i.s the same in the two case?. 
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In considering the relative primitiveness in the structure of tlie trace in 
the different regions of the leaf a great deal of caution must be exercised. 
It seems clear that the highest complexity in structure is to be cxi>ected, and 
indeed is actually to be found at the base of the free petiole, for this region 
must negotiate the water-supply for the whole leaf and must also bear the 
strain of the total weight unassisted by the stem. The leaf-trace in the 
cortex of the stem is relieved of the duties of mechanical support and is free 
to retain more primitive characters. In the upper region of the rachis, at 
any rate above the first lateral branches, and in these branches themselves 
the duties both of support and of conduction progressively diminish, and here 
again a simpler construction would at any rate be feasible. 

So far as the structure of the trace itself is concerned this certainly 
holds good in the Osmundaccac. -Starting from a point just above its base 
the petiole may be said to indicate broadly its phylogeny in two directions, 
both upwards and downwards. 

With regard to the manner of branching, however, other factors come 
into irlay and the matter is on a different footing. Speaking generally the 
method of branching becontes more primitive on passing higher up the main 
rachis and in its lateral branches. Still it must be remembered that in some 
6()ccics the lowest branches of the rachis and of lire primary branches are 
themselves reduced in size, being markedly smaller than some of those 
higher up. This reduction affects the method of branching so that it may 
pre.scnt features of a more or less primitive type. 

The apical pinnae of the r.acbis and its branches arc about the same 
size and have about the same work t'> |>erform as the earlier leaves of the 
young s[)oreling. In con.sequcncc. as we piocced dewn from the ajxrx of 
the leaf wc may expect to meet very much the >anic scries of changes in 
the vascular system as wc should if wc were examining the young leaves of 
the sprueling passing from leaf to leaf a/ ihc stem. .^0 far as wc have been 
able to follow it this is indeed the case in Osu:u;iii,>, uith one distinction, 
that the thickening of the xylcni at a 1 ranching anil the immersion of the 
piotoxylem arc omitted in the sporebng. It may be that the phylogeny of 
the earlier leaves is distinct from that of the later leaves and that, owing to 
the small size of their traces, these features could iii t appear. 

In the largest branchings of O.onimdii ri-.^,7as the median axis of 
■S) nimctry of the branch-trace is almost at t ight aiiglc.s to that of the parent 
tr.icc. It is rather less inclined in the other .species of In all 

the smaller br.anchtngs it becomes .still Ic.-s inclined and may become quite 
parallel to the .axis of symmetry of the parent trace. In /ci/cii the median 
axis of the branch-trace is actually at right angles to the parent tnree in 
large branchings and is still inclined to it at a wide angle even in the smaller 
branching.s, though it may become almost p.ai.illel in / .vrVu Zu.v.a-’.. - 
/•/‘jUculcs. 
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The facts described in this paper have an evident bearing on the 
regions of the C-shaped trace. If the above interpretation of the phenomena 
be accepted it is clear that in the xylem strand of the petiolar trace in the 
neighbourhood of the smaller branchings we have to deal with three distinct 
regions : 

(o) the abaxial curve of the xylem strand ; 

{b) a lateral portion which is going to pass out into the branch ; 

(e) a mass of centripetal xylem that is going to remain in the mother 
trace. 

This makes a line drawn across the adaxial points of departure of the 
branch-traces a very important distinction,* because it divides the parent 
trace into portions corresponding to the abaxial (centrifugal) and adaxial 
(centripetal) halves of the presumed ancestral trace. In the larger trace 
these regions are still present, all enlarged but unequally so. The greatest 
extension is experienced by the abaxial curve, but the centripetal xylem 
also increases in volume and may acquire a proloxylem or even two of 
its own. 


DESCRIPTION- OF THE FlGUREiS IN PLATE Kill. 

lUoslfaUOg ProfwiOT Gwvnfie-Vaoghan's jwiwr on Anutdmy of tKe in ike Oimutuid-etu. 
these hgare-t are from untoacheil photograph?.) 

fx. u, inner protoxykm remairting in the parent trace; fx. o., ootcr prDtnx>km departing -with the 
branch-trace; /r., umlivided proloxylem; aJ. xy., the adaxial or centripetal met.xxylem. 

Photos I and i. OimunJj Claytonuina. Origin of trace to small secontlary pinna. Xo 
adaxial xylem ptesenf, the branvh-trace Icing »imply nipj'c*! off. ( x i^O.) Slide No, 19^^% 

Photos 3 an<l 4. Tod<<x suf^rha. Origin <.>1 trace to ninth pinna from the baic of the letf, 
(x 140 ) Slide No. aoia. 

Photos 5-7. Osmumia Claytoniana. Three stages in the division of the protnxjlem aii'l or'^-n 
of the pinna trace to a fairly large secondary pinna. ( x I40,) .^Ude No. 197S. 

Photo S. 7 'odea baib'XriX. Preparation iot origin <»f the trace to the seventh lowest pinni 
a fertile branch of the leaf. The sep.irating groove of parenchyma reaches to the undividctl [ rr-to- 
xylem. ( x 140.) Slide No. 1994- 

Phnto 9. Todea hymenephyilonlei. More advance*! xfage of a similar origin of a pinna tritce, 
The xylem of the branch-trace is about to separate. . x 140.) Slide No. aoaj. 

Phofrjs 10, 1 1, OirnunJd r/^a/iSf var. pa/nftnr, horticoUnral variety (ortt^eifa. The origin of 
the traces to the top free pinnae of two branches. In Photo to the protoxylem has l>ec*-‘mc (iefinitcly 
mesarch and is dividing. In Photo ii the branch-trace has paascrl off, but the inner protoxvlern 
remains mesarch. (x 140.) Slide No. 1948, 

’ It corresponds, I believe, wi>h a line passing through the ‘ margev’ of C, E. Bertrand. 
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rholM H »»d 13 ' Titita hariara. Origin of Iracc to the ninth lonnt pinna (sterile) on 
, ft, tile branch of a leaf. The protoa)lem does not diride, but passes off witli the branch-trace 
(X 140 ) Slide No. 1996. 

I'hoto 14. iuffria. Origin of trace to the pinna of a branch of a leaf; the aJaiUl 

„,tasylem Is reduced to a single trachea. ( n 440.) Slide So. aoi j. 

Photos 15 and 16. 7 a*e k)/mtnophylloides. Origin of trace to twenty second main pinna from 
top of a leaf j sonic ofif^c soft tissues lining the concavity of the xylem of the main trace accompany 
the protoiylera when preparing to divide. (XI40) Slide No, 1014. 

Photos 17 and 18. Todea suptrha. Origin of trace to the second smallest top branch of a leaf, 
fimilar to Photos 1 5 and 16, but the bay filled with soft tissues is more marked. ( x 67,) .Slide 
yfn. iota. 

Photo 19. OsKunda kifiiirala. Origin of trace to the third undivided pinna at the top of 
, leaf. There is a bay of soft tissues, but the adatial xylem it rerlnced to two tracheae. ( x 140.) 
Slide No. 1971. 
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On some Climbing Davallias ' and the Petiole 
of Lygodium. 

i;v 


1). T. rAVYNN'K-VAL'GHAN'. 

With Plate XIV and eight Figure* in the Text. 

R ecent studies in the structure of the earlier fossil Filicales have lent 
considerable support to the theory that all the different forms of 
])ctiolar trace in the group arc to be derived from a single primitive and 
ancestral type. This h) |x>thctical trace is imagined as more or less round 
or elliptic in section, with a sr.lid central mass of xylem of the same outline, 
and possessing originally a single mesarch protoxylem. 

It h.is been shown how b^ith the Osmundaccous - and the Zygopterid ’ 
type of trace can be derived from this primitsvc form, and recently 
M. Paul Bertrand has shown ’ that the Botryoptcrid type may also be 
derived from it, and, directly or indirectly, the Anachoroptcrid type. 

As regards the living orders of Kerns, it seems probable that their 
pctiolar traces arc all variants of the Dsnnindaccous tyix; with the form of 
an adaxially cun'cti C. The traces of the Polyi>odiaccae, Cyathaceae, and 
Gltichcniaccae conform fairly readily with this type, and, in spite of certain 
difficulties, so it i.s believed will those of the Hymenophyllaceae and 
M.ai,atliaccae. In the Schizacaceae Anamiii provides us with cxamplc.s 
of very typical C-.shai>ed traec.s, but, according to the text-books, those 
of LygihUunt and ScJiisdia are of tpiite a dilTerent type, and in no way 
related to the C‘. 

* . Ihc tmly «K-*cnl*CH! in thr r-stlts -s 'u’ 5 r..'itcrwl of uhichwas obtained 

bom ll.ith, Jamaici, where it corirvitetl b\ r.iotssor Ht'wcr. h Ix-b rp to a group of jpecies 

Ni's. 7; y placet! fivether l»y HmAcr in the >vn<>pM5 hshc-uni, and ciiaTSciciired by ‘ frondj several 
fett lonj:, usually climliin^; 

* ^twyiinc-Vaaghan ami KklaUm ; 'hi the "rii;in of the A«'axia]ly Curved I.eaf tracc in the 
KiicinfAc. Proc, Hot. .Sue. h>hn., vol. xxvisi. Part it/oS, j'. 

K dston aiui (.iwyniie* Vaughan : * Hi the Fos'il Oemun'iaccae, Pait I\. Trans. Ki^y. S'C. 
blin . vol. ij,^ 

* I asil licrtrand ; L'eiude anaiomique Jet Fougesrs aACicnnc^ cl les proMemes eile soiilc'e. 
Kci Jlot., voL iv, 191.4, p. if»j. 

• Ann*U of BoUny Vol. XXX So. CXX. October, 
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Professor C. Eg. Bertrand * evolved an extremely neat and ingenious 
theory to bring the trace of Lygodfum into line and explain it in terms of 
the adaxially curved trace. 

In order to test this theory and to find out whether the structural 
features warranted this idea, I investigated very thoroughly the traces 
of several species of l.ygodium with confirmatory results, and I was led 
to examine the leaves of certain climbing species of Davallia, the near 
relations of which possess most typical C-shaped traces, to see whether 
similarity of habit had led them in the' same direction of modification 
as appears to have been taken by I.ygodium. 

The result appears to me to be a wellnigh complete confirmation 
in all essentials of Bertrand’s theory, with, however, a slight but intcre-ting 
modification. 

[Bertrand and Cornaitlc in their explanation of the petiolar trace 
of Lygodium started from the ‘ternary chain’ exhibited by the smaller 
traces of Osmunda. They based their account on the figures of l.oxsoma 
Cunninghami as given by Gwynne- Vaughan,* and of Lygodium as given 
by Boodle,^ their interpretation of the structure being indicated by the 
.symbolic notation added to the figures which they reproduced. 

The change from the C-shaped trace to the type found in Lygodium is 
thus expressed: ' L'accentuation des plis inverses provoquee uniquement 
par un ep.iississcment des masses du metaxyleme, et I'union de ccs plis 
inverses dans la surface dc symdtric change complctement Ic caraetcre 
do la trace, elle n'est plus trace osmondeenne, mais bicn trace onoclecnne, son 
accentuation a produit les quadruples des Lygodium.' * 

It is clear from comparison of the annotated figures of the traces 
of Lygodium and Loxsoma given in Bertrand and Cornaillc’s plate th.nt these 
investigators regarded the .adaxial hooks of the xylem as still con-titiiting 
part of the condensed 'xylem strand in Lygodium. The modific.Uion of 
Bertrand's theory referred to above is that (as shown by Pavallid fuma- 
rioides) the adaxial hooks exhibit all stages in disappearance before the 
Lygcdium-V\kc condition is attained. In connexion with this it m.iy be 
noted that in Davallia aculcata (Gwynnc-V.aughan Coll., Slides Nos. 
which has the same habit as D. fumarioides, the hooks appear to be 
absent throughout. 

The following facts relating to the vascular system of the petiole 
and its branches in four species of Lygdlium arc selected from notes which 
also deal with other features in the anatomy of this genus. They will serve 
as a resutement of the problem to which the structure of Davallia fuimi- 
rioides affords the key.] 

» C. Er. Jicrtrind el F. Commillc : I.cs oracteristiqnes des tncM folitirn osmendctimn (t 
cyathac^nnes, excmplc*, modification* et rcdoction*. Soc. Hi*l. Ntt. d Aoton, 1901. 

• Am. of Bo!., Tol. ri. iii, Fig. 7, a-f. 

* Ibid., ri. ni*. Tit:. 4 ' 


* loc. cit , p 9- 
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Lygodium. 

LVOODIUM SCANDliNS. The pctiolar bundle has- the well-known 
peculiar form in transverse section (Text-figure i.B); the xylem is roughly 
triangular, the adaxial side being slightly concave. The abaxial median 
urotoxylem is single in young petioles, but in other cases it is apparently 
double; the lateral protoxylem groups are .some dLstaiice in front of the 
lateral prominences. The abaxial protoxylem is apparently exarch, thou-^h 
some evidence was obtained of a fnc.sarch position in j oung petioles The 
protoxylem elements are annular and .spiral, and arc associated with 
distinct cavity parenchyma. At the base of the petiole the median proto- 
xylcni is not double, and the protoxylem is not crushed and consists of 



ItXT-no. I, k. Habit sltuh. h. 1 transverw section 

trac^, rnniiry br^ehin},; t«f the* i». branch trace in ^conuarv or tertiary 

l/Tifioiics. Ill H ■mi h. ajicl m »on)e of the foi)o*iri^ text hjji;ie>, the j>rotoj*hlocra i» indicated by 
a line or dotteti liue, the ►ie>‘c-tubc$ of the iiic1a]-bloem by bmall circles, arid the incipient phloem* 
Hrti or uiiail thick-wallcd b.cve*ttiLfCs by/. 

small elements which arc probably scalariform. It is thus questionable 
whether there is true protoxylem in this region. Piotopliloeiii and phloem 
arc present all round the xylem. The chief development of large sieve- 
tubes of the mctaphlocm is in the lateral and adaxial bays. Near the 
dorsal and lateral ])romincnccs of the xylem the small sieve-tubes have 
thick, .solt-looking walls and may be regarded as incipient phloem fibres, 
the w.ills of which, however, are never lignified.’ 

In the origin of a primary bt.ancb of the petiole one of the lateral proto- 
xylcm groups elongates (Text-fig. i, C') and divides into two (Text- 
hg. I, c-). The outer proto.xylcm is carried out as the protuberance of the 

* Cf- Ikuhilc, 1. C.. p. jl68. 
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xylem is formed (Text-fig. i, c’), and the inner protoxylem again divides 
(Text-fig. I, c‘), giving rise to the proximal lateral protoxylem of the 
branch, and the protoxylem remaining in the parent axis (Text-fig. i, c*, c'^). 
The median protoxylem of the pctiolar bundle takes no part in the branch, 
ing; if there is a true median protoxylem of the primary branch-trace 
it must arise de novo. In other respects the structure of the trace of the 
primary branch resembles that of the pctiolar trace. 

The primary branch bears two secondary branches opposite one 
another and then ends blindly (Text-fig. i A), 

The origin and structure of the trace to a secondary branch are 



TEXT-tiC. 3. A. Ilxhit siietch. P. 1 nacnmimatic trans'cisr 

of xj lcmMran.i ofrwiolArlri^e al lnjrof peliolt, e. l)i.’n;rimro«lic trainvtrsc station of j»n ’Ur met 
m free f<tioIr. n' •. iJrimtprc of xyltni «rin<l to | iiojaiy branch of the Ittiolc. r . Same, .a 
setonriary branches. I . Same, to teiliaty branch 

-similar to those of the trace to a primary branch, but the abaxial proiniiieticc 
is less marked. The outline is oval ; prolophlocm anil simill sieve-tubes 
surround the xylem. Only one group of large sieve-tubes is present, and 
lies on the abaxial side ; on the adaxial .side and also near the Lateral ends 
incipient fibres occur. The median prominence of the xylem is more 
or less obsolete, and the only protoxylcnis present are the two adaxii 
lateral groups (Text-fig. i, ly>- 
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[A photograph of the petiolar trace of /.. scandens giving off the trace 
{0 a primary branch is shown in Plate XIV, Photo 9.] 

LVGODIUM JAPONtCUM. All branches of the leaf except the lowest 
terminate in a suppressed growing point, and bear a pair of secondary 
branches just below the apex (Text-fig. 1, a). The petiolar trace (Text- 
f;g. 2,c; Plate XIV, Photo 10) agrees in general plan of construction 
^vith that of Lygodium scandens. The lateral protoxylems appear to be 
quite exarch ; they very early become crushed by the surrounding paren- 
chyma, The median protoxylem is single, and in several cases was obviously 
mcsarch with a closed ring of centrifugal metaxylem on its abaxial side 
(Ic.st-fig- 3 i ^ late XIV, I hoto 10). In other cases the persistent 
centrifugal elements are confined to a small group immediately abaxial 
to tlie actu,ll protoxylem .and separated by parenchyma from the xylem 



lecili on one or both -ides (Text-fig. li. t . Ii. K). The actual proto- 
xjlcm elements arc very .-oon crushed by the -unounding cells of the 
X) lorn parenchyma, which become somewhat cni.argcd. Often all the 
ccntrilugal tracheae become crushed at the -a no lime as, or shortly 
■liter, the actual proto.xj lcm ; in this case the extremity of the median 
lobe is (Kcupied by a little b.iy of parenchyma, which includes the crushed 
protoxylem and centrifugal element- and separates the two teeth composed 
"I -calariform elements. In fact the lobe appears to be bind and to possess 
I'vo protoxylems.* The .actual protoxylem Is, however, always .-ingle, and 
ti usually more or Ic.ss att.achcd to one of the teeth of .-mall metaxylem 
flemciits (Text-fig. 3, 1) and K!. 

All the actual protoxylem elements arc annular or -piral, but these die 
uut when tr.aced down to the brown ba.-al part of the petiole, although the 


' Cf. Uwidlr. !. c.. ri. \ir. Fij;. 4. 
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position of each strand of protoxylem is still indicated by a group of small 
scalariform elements. Towards the very base of the petiole the promi- 
nences of the xylem strand become less marked, especially the lateral ones 
and the adaxial sinus disappears (Text-fig. a, B). 

The protophloem completely surrounds the xylem, but metaplilocm 
elements only occur in groups on the abaxial flanks and in the adaxial 
sinus ; the sieve-tubes are often in contact with the tracheae. Phloem 



TKXr-lIii. 4. i.ygodium dichctCHttw. A I I.ib!i i^krtch. R f ijijjTJiniinatio traniverse it'-ii T ii 

pctiolar traep. c. 1 K-partufc of maixl lo juina y bfanvh o! l> Xylem itfai. i at t .i . 

a:id lourlh clidholumy. V.. Iravc ot vein. 

fibres were not seen, but the .small sieve-tubes near the prominence.^ arc 
especially thick-walled (Text-fig. 2, S'./)- 

The iK-ricyclc is Iwo-laycrcd opposite the positions of inavimum 
development of the phloem, and onc-laycred elsewhere. 

The branching of the jrctiolc flc.xt-fig. J, essentially resembes 

that in seandens. The trace of the primary branch, which has » 
aba.xial protoxylem, swings round (lext-fig. a, l)'),so that its median p a" 
is almost at right angles to that of the main trace (Text-fig 2 , i*"*- 
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In the ongm of each of the secondary branches a protoxylem of the 
primary branch elongates and divides (Text-fig. j, e'A =), supplying a single 
protoxylem, which doubtless later divides into two, to the secondary trace 
In this and higher branchings the plane of the branch is practically parallel 
to that of the mother axis (Text-fig. 2, e, f). 

LYGODIUM DICHOTOMUM. The xylem of the petiolar trace (Text- 
fig. 4, B) has a deep adaxial indentation so as to make it almost three-lobed. 


/ 



i.yg>3\um vilttii.4. A. H.i: y. I>ia^ranimi:ic traesvers-e flection of 
f-ftsoar irace. c. l>«n»nurc ot xyUm ‘Irani l ^ ••nni.ini- branch v'f j'ctioic. L'V Dtparture of 
xviftn strand lo tecondarv branch Of icis'lc 


The abaxial projection h.i.s.a wide .sinus, and there arc two distinct proto- 
x)lems facing one another, one on each tooth. This interpretation is 
confirmed by the presence of thick-walled sieve-tubes in the sinus in 
contact with the tracheae of the mctaxylcm. The position of the two 
later.il protoxylems and the distribution of the phloem are exactly as 
in L. japonicum, 

branches of the trace of the first (Text-fig. 4, c) and subsequent 

M m 
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(Text-fig. 4, D) orders have the same structure, and are given off in the 
same way as in L.japonicum, and, as in that species, a dorsal protoxylem is 
absent in the branch-traces. 

Lygodium VOLUBILE. The xylcm of the pctiolar trace (Text-fig. uj 
has no anterior sinus. The exarch, lateral protoxylems are some distance 
anterior to the lateral lobes. The posterior protoxylem is double and 
exarch. The method of branching of the trace (Text-fig. 5, c, u) is 
essentially similar to that in L. dichotomum and L. japonicum. 


Davallia fumarioides, Swartz. 

Rhizome. The plant has a fairly stout creeping rhizome and .shows 
somewhat frequent dichotomous branching. The very numerous roots 
arise chiefly, if not exclusively, from the under surface, and shosv no regular 
order. The leaves on the upper surface appear to stand in two rows. 

One specimen was apparently quite young, the stem being small in the 

first formed region and the 
petioles slender. It seems 
to have grown at first erect, 
ami later to have bent over, 
but the erect region .seems 
to have been dorsivcntral. 
Another specimen also 
showed a narrow juvenile 
region, but this was hori- 
zontal and dorsiventral. 
The rhizome is closely 
TexT Fio. 6. riavaUta /umanniJft. Di.igram of bcsct with narriiw brown 

width, continued ab<jve into 
a single series of cells, and terminating in a pointed non-glandular cell. 
The larger paleac arc fairly wide at the base ; others are two or three cells 
wide for the lower two or three tiers only, and are clearly derived from 
uniseriate hairs ; such simple hairs arc also present. 

The rhizome contains a well-defined .solcnostcle. In the earlier formed 
region of the stem the vascular ring is distinctly thicker on the under side 
than on the upper. In the later formed regions this difference disappc.ii.'. 
or at any rate becomes less marked (Text-fig. 6). 

The cortex consists of a broad outer sclerotic zone of clong.rted, 
rectangular, blunt-endcd cells with brown coloured walls. The very narrow 
inner cortex is made up of two to five layers of cells with thin ccllulo-e 
walls. The central ground tissue has very thick brown walls, and is also 
separated from the stele by two or three layers of thin-walled cells. 
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The “dodermis and also the pericycic are similar on the outside 
and inside of the stele ; the per.cyclc consists of two or three layers 

Phloem is present both externally and internally, but there [s proto- 
phloem only on the outside. ‘ 

Ihe xylem has abundant xylem parenchyma; the woody cylinder 
is rather stout, especially on the under .side, where it is six to ten tracheae 
thick. The smallest elements are peripheral, especially near the points of 
root insertion and on the back of the leaf-trace. These elements are the 
first differentiated, and may be regarded as an exarch protoxylem ; the 
differentiation of the rest of the xylem is irregular. The tracheae in 
the stem are all scalariform, even the smallest peripheral ones. 

The stem stele branches by dicbotomy, the solenostele nipping into 
two without opening. 

ROOTS. The structure of the roots varies considerably ; the majority 
have a normal diarch stele with phloem on each side of the xylem band. In 
a considerable number, however, the phhxtm strand is markedly weaker on 
one .side of the xylem than on the other, and the band of xylem is curved, 
so that the two protoxylcms approach one another on the side of the 
weaker phloem. 


In some cases the we.akcr phhxim strand has ilisappearcd, and the 
curvature of the xylem band is so marked that the protoxylems are almost 
confluent. In a few cases this seems actually to be the case, and the stele 
presents a collateral structure and shows an apparently single proto.xylem ; 
in fact in these roots a monarch collateral .structure has been reached. 
I he collateral structure is mostly found near the point of insertion, whereas 
farther out the structure becomes more normal. 


Ilt.l'.^KTURK CiK TIIK LK.\F-Tk.\( h. may be seen from Te.\t- 
fg. a, the concavity of the departing leaf-trace f,iccs directly to the median 
dorsivcntral plane of the rhizome. The gap is closed as the apically 
directed flange of the leaf-trace is given off and docs not extend beyond the 
dcp.arture of the leaf-trace. 

I’KThiLK. The i>elio!c and its main branches arc beset with little 
downwardly cursed spiiuwc i mergences ; these arc composed of the some- 
what elongated cells of the sclerotic outer cortex, the epidermal cells being 
aiso elongated. Within the outer sclerotic cortex of the [xrtiolc is a narrow 
parenchymatous inner cortex. The outer cortex is traversed by transpira- 
tion tracks almost to the base of the petiole. 

The pctiolar trace is at first an 0|xm wedge-shaped C (Text-fig. 7, 

On pa.ssing upwards the concavity gradually closes from the abaxial to 
the adaxial side (Text-fig. 7, a’ ; I’latc XIV. I’hoto i). A small island of 
one or two cells surrounded by endodermts is often is latcd on the adaxial 
side as the closure proceeds. The xylem strand is hooked, although the 
Irace is not. The hooks arc short and stouts wiih enlarged club-like ends 

M in 2 
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three to five tracheae thick. The flanks are very stout and have quite 
distinct external lateral bays. At some distance from the stem three 
protoxylem groups are present, but these die out before the trace enters the 
cortex of the stem. The protoxylem strands have usually well-marked 
groups of cavity parenchyma in front of them. In weaker petioles the 
xylem of the hooks diminishes till it may be represented by a single scries 
of tracheae. 

Within the endodermis of the petiolar trace is a pericycle two or three 
layers thick on the abaxial and concave surfaces, and three to five lajcrs 
thick at the sides opposite the bays. The phloem extends all round 
but the protophlocm is confined to the outer side, being entirely absent in 



Text-fig. 7 ftifurijuia. ttaji»vcr4< secuorj of V 

of free petio’.e. .Same, •iJiUtice up. li. Trace primary i'ranclt ai >>i the Kr.uc :. 
c'**. Departure ot xylem stran/i to a s^ondary branch, i'. iTirnary branch trace ab<..vc 'ecM 
branch, f.** Trace* m secondary atnl tertiary brancbci. 


the concavity . the phloem is in greatest quantity opposite the lateral bits 
and in the bays of the hooks. 

When the trace is closed up and has become reniform in tr.insvcrie 
section, the middle of the strip of tissue between the halves of the xylem 
strand consists of pericycle which is often somewhat lignified ; this is lined 
on either side by phloem. Farther up, when the xylem masses ot the 
flanks begin to approach each other, the pericycle disappears, and the 
centre is occupied by a strip of phloem. Still farther up the phloem 
is reduced to a single row of sieve-tubes separated from the tracheae 
on either side by cells of the xylem sheath. 

The fact that the petiolar trace of Davallia fumarioiJes appears to he 
more open in the basal region is not surprising. The climbing habit is not 
immediately impressed upon the petiole. At first its structure is like that 
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of an ordinary petiole , climbing adaptations would only be dcvelooed 
in this region after some time. 

BraNCHIKG of the Petiolar Trace. For a short distance below 
a branch the hook separates off from the margin of the xylcm strand 
(Text-fig. 8. a'), and the internal phloem becomes continuous with the 
outer. The protoxylem divides, and the outer protoxylem moves out on the 
xylem of the branch-trace, which at the same time elongates laterally. The 
protoxylem divides again, and a second protoxylem also moves out. Before 
the branch-trace isfree the xylem of the hook joins up with that of the flank 
on the outside of the remaining proto.xylem ; it also seems to join up on 
the inner side of the proto.xylem, so that the latter is temporarily immersed 
(Text-fig. 8. A*) ; soon, however, about half an inch above, the protoxylem 
again becomes clearly cndarch fcf. Plate XIV, Photo.s 2, 

In weaker leaves the hooks of the xylem strand separate off from the 
flanks some di.stance (even as 
much as one or two inches) 
before the branch departs j 

(Text-fig. 8, li'l, and after 1 'I 

it.? departure (Text-fig. 8. n-j 

they do not again join on to .a *’ 

the outside of the protoxylem ’ \ 

till a long way above ; the , ^ \ 

distance over which the hook , V 

remains separate below and ' ' - ^ _ ^ , 

.ibc'vc the departure of a ' ’ “ “ b‘ - 

br.anch-trace increases on pass- ' r-ci-rio. s. 1 rifpinsit 

i.! t:«<c • ; nir.trv . I '.r.t K' The simt 

mg up the rachis. In thc.se v, a wei.ei 

weak petioles the hook never 

join? on to the flank on the inside of the protoxc :em. so that the latter 
is never mesarch (cf. Plate Xl\’. Photos 4. T). 

The trace of the primary branch, when in the cortex of the rachis, 
is always very bluntly triangular in outline (Text-fig. ", 1 ; cf. Plate XIV, 
Photo 3), and its median pkanc is parallel to that of the rachis. The 
xylem has the form of an cIlip.'C. Tlicrc arc only two protoxylem groups; 
these lie on the adaxial side of the xylem. one at each end of the 
ellipse. At the base of the free primary branch the trace is the same, 
but the xylem i.s more nearly triangular (Plate XIV. Photo 6). -Xt first 
there is no sign of a dorsal protoxylem, but one begins to appear, either 
just below the first lateral branch or not until the branch-trace is free. 


icidf:. A*'*. Departure 
•<f.C’'.e. f' ■*. The same 


At first it is completely’ me-sarch and near the dorsal surface (Text- 
7. C*) ; the protoxylem elements may be surrounded by a small 
island of parenchyma (Text-fig. 7, c*; Plate XI\'. Photo 7). 

During or after the departure of the second lateral branch the xylem 
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parenchyma and the phloem on the adaxial side of the xylem of the 
primary branch encroach on it so as to form a sinus which eventually 
reaches the protoxylem (Text-fig. 7, ; Plate XIV, Photo 8). The proto- 

xylem thus becomes endarch, the xylem now having the form of a C ; this 
remains open through subsequent branchings (Text-fig. 7, D). When the 
trace to a secondary branch is given off, a small xylem strand departs from 
the end of the arm of the C, and is supplied successively with two proto- 
.xylems (Text-fig. 7, c'"’ ; Plate XIV, Photo 7). The trace of a secondary 
branch never obtains a dorsal protoxylem (Text-fig. 7, e'), and the trace 
to a branch of the next higher order has only one adaxial protoxylem 
(Text-fig. 7, E®). 


Summary. 

[i. Bertrand and Comaille's interpretation of the petiolar trace of 
Lygodium, as derived by the union of the inverse folds of the metaxylem 
of a C-shaped trace, is confirmed. 

2. In Lygodium japonicum the dorsal proto.xylcm of the petiolar 
trace, consisting of annular or spiral elements, is not exarch but mesarch, 
being more or less completely enclo.scd by centrifugal metaxylem. 

3. In the petiolar trace and branch-traces of Davatlia fumarioida all 
stages between the open C-shaped trace and the condition present in 
Lygodium are found. 

4. In this condensation of the C-shaped trace of Davallia /umarioiJrs 
the adaxial hooks of xylem completely disappear. It may be inferred 
that they arc absent in the trace of Lygodium also.] 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES IN PL.\TE XIV. 

Illustrating ProfcMor (jwjrtne- Vaughan’s p-ij'cr ftn Sdme /’jiti.'/Vo'i <in<i iht A'g'.V 

cf 

'All these iigiiTcs nre from untou*;he>! |iholoi;:aj)h>i.) 

I’hoto I. Transverse section of the |trtiolar trace i-f ftenuiriciJti four inclics licii'w '.he 

first branches ; cf. Text-fi;;. 7, A*. Sli'le No. j I4S. ( x 46.) 

Photo j. 'I’ranjvcfsc section of the {»etioUf trace <«f a strong leaf of D•lra’.U^l JumifWiin jisi 
preparing for the departure of the trace to the first primary branch on the left ; cf. ' '• 

Slide No, 3 149. (x 4^.') 

rhoto 3- Section of the same petiolar trace with the trace to the first jriniary branch just 
separated on the left ; cf. Text-fig. S, a. Slide No. 3(49 46.) 

I’hotos 4, 5. Transverse sectiem of the jfctiolar tract of a weaker leaf of 
just below the separation of the trace to one of the second lowest pair of primary bnoches and 
daring the separation of the ajlcm of the trace ; cf. Teat-hg. 8, 8. Slide No. 3160. ( x 4*’. 

rhotf» 6. TrTinsTcrse section of the trace of a |»rimary branch of Davalha fumartaide\ near llit 
base of the branch ; cf. Teat-fig, 7, b. Slide No. 3154. ( x 67.) 
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Photo 7. T™.vcr« .«hio<. of the t,.co of » primary branch of DavaUia fumarioid,, »hich 
has jurt oft to the left the trace to the first secondary branch* cC Tcxt*fii' t r* Qi « 
No. II 54 - (X 670 ’ 

Photos. T,«avcr«! acetion of the trace of a primary branch of ZJcnctfrh >»«™h*r above 
Ibe departure of the Hrtt pair of aecoodary branchei ; cf. Teat-Bg. 7, c*, D. Slide No 0164 ( x 67 1 
Phulo 9, l.yiedium itandmi. Ttanaverre section of peliolar trace, showing ihe trace to the 
s«ond primary branch going off on the left ; cf. Teat-fig. r, c*. Slide No. 2073. ( x 46.) 

photo 10. Lygodium japouuum. Transverae section of peliolar trace, showing the abaaial 
protoaylem enclosed by centrifugal raetaaylem ; cf. Teat-figs, a c. 3 a. Slide No. 2095. ( x 67.) 


The general reaemblance between the ixrtiolar trace and the origin of a primary branch-trace in 
Dcnollia fumarioidts and in Lygodium Kamdtni will be evident on comparison of Photos 3 and 9, 
ahilc a still closer lirailarily can be traced between the peliolar trace of Lygodium joponiium 
(Photo 10) and a panicoUr suge of the piimary branch-tiace of Daziallio fumorioidcs (Photo 7). 
These pairs of figures have been placed together on the plate to facilitate comparison. 
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As the above would seem to be an uncommon abnormality, it seems 
desirable to indicate what, in my opinion, is its probable meaning. This 
involves a brief discussion of the much-debated morphology of the different 
parts of the Grass-embryo, as also of the Monocotyledonous embryo i 
general. Every one is familiar with the structure of the Grass-embryo, s 

it need not here be described in detail. 

I will merely take each of the main parts 
in turn and give a brief historical account 
(a complete one is unnecessary, having 
been given by previous writers) of the 
views held as to their nature. 

Naturk of the Scutellum and 

COLEOPTII.E. 

The scutellum is the hypogeal ab- 
.sorptivc organ. Regcl, 1 lofmcistcr, and 
Gris regarded it as of axial nature ; 
Agardh as the tegument of the endo- 
sperm. The majority have held it to be 
either .in entire cotyledon or part of 
one. Treviranus, Bischoff, Demoor, Le 
Maout ct Dccaisne, Hackel, Warming, 
Bruns, Coulter, belong to the first group 
Those who regard scutellum and coleo 
plile (or plumular sheath) as together con 
stituting the cotyledon include Mirbcl 

C.issini.'Raspail,Bernhardi,Klebs, .Schlic 
kum, Hanstein, Hegelniaier, Fleischer, 
Celakovsky, van 1 ieghem. In most of 
these last cases the scutellum is described 
as the lamina of the cotyledon, and the 
colcoptile as the sheathing portion, or 
else the ligulc, or a pair of fu.sed stipules. 

Of these various views as to the 
nature of the scutellum, the last one, 
to which the majority subscribe, is almost 
certainly the correct one. Hanstein s 
excellent researches into the development have clearly demonstrated 
this, as both his description .and figures indicate. He says : ' The 
earliest origin of the upper circular protective rim from a forwardly and 
downwardly directed outgrowth of the already differentiated first leaf 
unmistakably shows it to be a sheathing portion of the latter. 1 h's 
confirmed by its subsequent growth around the anterior and lower side 0 



Fig. 3. Zea Mais. S««dlir.gswuh the 
grain retnoTctJ, se<n frt>ni the dofsal (a) 
and ventral (B; sides, shawing the radicle, 
adventitions roots, scutellum (ir'., forked 
coleoplilc and plcmuk (//). 
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the bud. It cannot therefore be regarded as an independent phyllome for 
its mam portion on the posterior side, judging by the plastic processes of 
its construction, arises, not from a shoot, but from an older leaf.' That is 
to say. the coleoptilc clearly arises, in the early stages of the ontogeny 
as part and parcel of the scutellum. This is illustrated by Fig 3 (a-e) 
taken from Celakovsky's paper, and whose description of which I here quote’ 
A shows the earliest stage in which the ligular outgrowth (here directed 
downwards) and the scutellum are clearly parts of one organ. ' In B the 
ligule is more developed and the angle between it and the scutellum has 
deepened, a is further separated from c, and the angle abc\% more obtuse 
than in A. In Cabc has become very obtuse, so that the ligule is only 
slightly connected with the scutellum. In d the growth occurring towards 
the plumule has caused b to fall into the line rrc, whereby all connexion 
between the scutellum and the ligular sheath is lost. In E, owing to the 
continued extension in the hypocotyl or in the cotyledonary node, a has 



He. ;. A-E, flrast-colvlca.in, Umwinc locy.isivt «cv,.lr.|.rnirital scuts. a< - limit betwetn 
c'-lvit'i.in ln<l hypicctjl; j, iht alible mi. it (.1 cf.ivV.!<.n.srv shtith wa.*! I'iumulc; k the intlt 
stia.Km-; Iht ligulir oul(;tovrih from the scoitllum io A, t. iHom C'cUkovsky after Hinslein.) 

become carried farther from b and c in the .same direction, i. e. the base of 
the sheath becomes stretched along with the node, giving rise to the 
me.socotyl {ab). 

‘ a result of all thc>c po'ccsses. the limit between leaf and axis 
continually changes. The ccll-tis.'tuc, which in A-c is included in the 
dotted triangle, there occurs above the insertion of, and belongs to, the 
cotyledon ; in l> the same tissue, increased in aiiMunt by growth, has come 
to lorm part of the hypocotyledonary node, and w hen a niesocotyl is formed 
and elongates, the outer basal tissue of the sheath forms part of the meso- 
cotyl and constitutes the outer foliar-ba-e of the shc.ith.’ It is thus seen 
how the sheath and the scutellum (lamina of cotyledon) become separated 
from one another so widely, losing every tr.acc of connexion. 

Hcgclinaicr als<j concluded, from his study of the development of 
Tnticiim S'ulgart, that scutellum and colcoptilc together constitute the 
cotyledon. 

fireat importance may be atlachcd to these dcvclopmenti! data of 
the embryo. It is to them wc .should turn for light on the morphology 
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of the parts concerned, and not to the later stages. In many Grasses 
the older condition is marked by the appearance, as above referred to, of 
the ‘mesocotyl’, i.e. an internode-like area becomes developed between 
the scutellum and the coleoptile. In some, e.g. Zizania, Leersia, 
Oryza, the mesocotyl is of very considerable length, and gives the exact 
impression of an internode (Fig. 4). Mere appearances, however, must not 
mislead us in this case. The early developmental history clearly shows that 
the coleoptile is part of the cotyledon (scutellum). Van Tieghem’s anatomical 
researches showed that the mesocotyl was not an 



Fig. 4. Zizania 
Longitodinal lection of em- 
bryo showing the scutellum 
(s(), epiblait '(). the elon- 
gated mesocotyl ami 

the cttleoptile ci). After 
Bruos.) 


intemode, but the first, abnormally extended node. 
SchlicWum also, by the same method, concluded 
that the mesocotyl possesses hypocotyledonary 
structure (Fig. 5). Sandeen found that the very 
long mesocotyl of Pankum has the same structure 
as an adventitious root. It is only necessary to 
read the papers of the two first-named authors, 
containing a record of exact observations into the 
anatomical structure of the mesocotyl, in order to 
see that, whether it belong to the node or the 
hypocotyl, it cannot, in any case, belong to the 
epicotyledonary region. Celakovsky points out 
that inasmuch as the coleoptile is proved b\- the 
developmental history to be part of the scutellum, 
the mesocotyl must therefore represent a much- 
c.xtended node. The anatomy supports this. There 
remain over no other valid reasons, save those 
resting on mere appearances, for regarding it in 
any other light. What has really occurred during 
the elongation of the node is that the base of 
the coleoptile has become congenitally concrcsccnt 
therewith, the ‘ cariying-up ’ of the sheath being 
due to this fact, just as the ‘ carrying-up ’ of a bract 
on a peduncle is due to congenital fusion of its basal 
region with that organ. /X perfectly analogous ami 
parallel case to the me.socotyl of the Gr.iss-embryo 
is, as Celakovsky points out, to be seen in the 
axial extension which separates the leaf-stalk of 


Ficus elasiica from its ochreate stipular sheath, and which is doubtless due 


to the same cause. 

Bruns’s arguments in support of the intemodal character of the mesocotyl 
are easily refuted in the light of the known facts : his conclusions are based 
solely on the mere appearance presented by the mature embryo, without an) 
reference to the important facts of the development. 
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Coulter recently given vigorous support to the same theory as 
that he d by Bruns, vtz. that the mesocotyl is the first interuode o7th 
(picotyl, thus bringing h.s view that the epiblast is a second cotyledon into 
line with the r«t of the morphology. This article is an astonishing one for 
two reasons. Firstly, because his deductions are based, like those of Bruns 
entirely on the outward appearance of the advanced embryo ■ the mesocotyl 
locks like an intemode succeeding two apparent cotyledons, therefore it must 
he an internode ! Secondly, the important dei clopmcntal and anatomical 
facts disclosed by Hanstein, van Tieghem, and Schlickum are completely 
ignored ; the article by this last author and the very important one by 
Cclakovsky are not cited, the entire treatment of the subject being thus 
one-sided. It seems to me a pity that the writings of these previous 
workers should have been over- 


looked, especially as the con- 
clusions involved are rather im- 
portant. 

Schlickum, as a result of 
his investigations, finds that the 
Grass- seedling essentially re- 
sembles in all its morphological 
parts that of other Monocotyle- 
dons, and a continuous series of 
transitional forms between the 
two can be i.astitutcd. He say> 
that the coleoptilc differ.s in no 
es.sential point from the cotyle- 



Fit). 2. A. w”; Transverse 

5<<;t5 of vasoiilar <y>jein mesc-coiyl. - phloem 
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denary sheath of otlicr Monocotyledon-;, such as Citfnht and Ci^rcx. Just 
cis in the case of other invcstijjatcd Monocotyledons, there exists a great 
difference, c, g. in and ranuuin. between the structure of the 


coleoptilc and that of the first plumular leaf-sheath, whilst, on the other 
hand, the first and second plumular Icaf-shcaths exhibit only trivial 
ditferences between themselves. He states further that ‘as the rudiment of 


the coleoptilc arises in the tissue complex which is becoming the scutellum, 
1 must, as does also Hegcinuicr. agree with Ilanstein, and like him, on the 
basis of developmental data. criu,ilc the scutcllum with the haustorium and 
the coleoptilc with the cotyledonary sheath of other Monocotyledons ’. 

brom what has been stated above there is obviously no foundation for 
Bruns's and Coulter’s view that the mesocotyl is the first intemode of the 
cpicotyl and that the coleoptilc is the first plumular leaf. The possession 
by the coleoptilc of two widcly-sc|>aratcd vascular strands which are situated 
much nearer to the two margins than they arc to each other, strongly 
suggests a ligular structure formed by the union of stipules. If this organ 
tepresented an independent (first pluniularj leaf this type of venation would 
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certainly not occur, but, instead, there would be two or three veins placed 
at equal distances from each other and from the margins. This ligular 
(stipular) character is further suggested by the seedlings observed by me 
with a forked coleoptile, this forking being a most natural occurrence in 
a leaf with this venation, and representing, in my opinion, a partial reversion 
to the primitive stipular condition of the coleoptile. Regel mentions the 
interesting and, in this connexion, important fact that the ligule of the 
foliage-leaf of Festuca spadicea is bifid. Ammophila and liromus also have 
bifid ligules. The position, via. on the same side as, and opposed to the 
cotyledon, as also (as above stated) the mode of development, of the 
coleoptile (especially in those Grasses which, like the Maize, arc devoid of 
a mesocotyl) arc still further features in support of its homology with the 
ligule of the foliage-leaf in this order. How much better it is to trust to 
these comparative data than to those exhibited by the advanced embryo 
considered by itself. 


Nature ok the Epibi.ast. 

Turning now to the vexed question .as to the nature of the 'cpiblast', 
we find that Poitcau, Mirbel, Turpin, I lackel, Warming, llruns.vin Ticghcm, 
and Coulter regard it as a second cotyledon. This is owing chiefly to its 
position opposite the supposed lateral main cotyledon or scutellum .incl at 
the base of the supposed intemode (mesocotyl). It appears widely scp.traied 
from, and without connexion with, the scutellum, and as it occupies the 
same relative position as the latter on the opposite side of the primary node, 
it is best regarded, according to this view, as a second independent leaf or 
cotyledon. 

In my opinion, it will not do to rely, as van Ticghcm docs, solely on 
the course of vascular .strands for determining the nature of .an org.an. 
The conclusions of Hruns and Coulter, again, are based solely on superficial 
appearances. It is simply astounding that no deeper inve.stigations into the 
comparative morphology of the organ concerned, nor into the results of 
researches of other authors in this connc.\ion, have been thought necessary. 
Undoubtedly', if we are to judge by the appearance presented by such 
embryos as those of Zieania (Fig. 4), Oryza, and I.eenia, the cpibl.ast and 
scutellum are two lateral cotyledons, the mesocotyl is the first cpicotylc- 
donary intemode, and the coleoptile is the first plumular leaf situated in it.s 
proper position (following the distichous arrangement) on the same side as, 
and directly over, the scutellum. Coulter does not seem to be aware of the 
exi.stencc of Celakovsky's able pa{x;r in which quite another side of this 
question is presented. Therein is to be found a comprehensive and most 
interesting discussion on the nature of the cpiblast. As Coulter has pasjed 
it over, 1 will here give its gist. 
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Gartner’s view of the epiblast: Macinula e scutello oriunda’, and van 
Ticghem s former v.ew : ■ une dependance de.s bords de I’dcusson ' [scutellaml 
arc really correct. Celakovsky adopts the natural and reasonable method of 
comparmg the cotyledon w.th the foliage-leaf. Surely there could be no 
better plan than that ! As we have above seen, the developmental facts and 
anatom, cal structure of the mesocotyl show that the scutellum corresponds 
,0 the lamina of the fohage-leaf and the coleoptlle to the ligule the sheath 
of thefohage-lcaf not being represented in the cotyledon except at the very 
earliest stage of all. The fact that scutellum and coleoptile are parts of the 
cotyledon is in itself sufficient to dispose of the idea that the epiblast 
represents a second cotyledon. The true nature of the epiblast is revealed 
by the following facts and deductions. The foliage-leaves of Hordeum 
(Fig. 6), TrUtcum, Sunle, Lolium, and the larger leaves of Oryza possess 
peculiar sickle-shaped appendages to the base 
of the lamina. If these apircndages were to 
become united on the opposite side of the axis, 
a structure would result comparable to the epi- 
blast. This last is, however, in many cases (not 
in all) quite separate and distinct from the 
scutclluin,' existing .as an independent outgrowth 
on the opprjsite side of the axis. Celakovsky 
found, however, in certain robust Ic.avcs of Orrzj 
that the ap|)endagc.s were completely separated 
from the leaf-h!.adc,‘ more linear or lanceolate 
in shape, hardly curved, dircctcrl upwards, and 
provided with long, bristlc-likc cilia on the edge 
nearest that of the leaf-blade’. Xow if the leaf- 
shcathand ligule were closed structures (.is occurs 
in s|>ecics of .l/i /rcu) then the distal margins of the 
two appendages would, like tho.se of the sheath 
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and the ligule, become united, and a single appendage would result, 
situated opposite the leaf. Such a condition of things i.s realized in the 
seedling of Oryza, where the epiblast cories|xinds to the single appendage. 
Ihcc.uiseof the marked independence of scutellum and cpibla.st in many 
Grasses is that the latter, owing to the disappearance of the sheathing-base 
in the cotyledon, arises directly from the liyjxKotyl, so that its original 
connexion with the colylerlon ci’uKi easily become obscured. 

hurthcr light is throw n on the origin of the epiblast by the contempla- 
tion of that of Stif.i, which is deeply bilid into two equal parts (Fig. A), 
nt once suggesting its composition frcuii two originallx- separate organs. 


* Ai in ihe case of the mcsocotsi, s,-) also in that ol ihe arra sei'sa.-an:i^' the scutellum. base from 
1 * ciub.ast, and the leaf.tila.le fioni the apjMsndagcs, nc can j-.V.ulalc a con^nital fusion cl the 
lulut jaris cinccmeti with the aais. 
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The epiblasts of Koeleria, Eleusine (Fig. 7, B), Dauthonia, and Brtuhy. 
podium show a similar structure. How Coulter can explain the structure of 
the epiblasts in these Grasses (figures of which are given by his favourite 
author Bruns) in favour of the latter being a second cotyledon is to me 
a mystery. Just as the forked coleoptile observed in certain seedlings 
of Maize is evidence of its compound nature, in the same way the bifid 
epiblast of Stipa and Koeleria is evidence of the compound nature of 


I his organ. 

Thus we see that counterparts of all the foliar structures of the seed- 
ling can be found for the searching in the foliar structures of the mature 
plant ; and, as a result of a careful comparative investigation, Celakovskv 

reaches the convincing con- 
clusion that the epiblast also is 
part and parcel of the cotyledon, 
and that there are no natural . r 
legitimate grounds whatever for 
regarding it as an independent 
foliar organ. 

Schlickum regarded the 
epiblast, owing mainly to the 
downward extension which 
it possesses, as part of the 
colcorhiza. But Celakovskv 
points out that the scutellum 
has a similar outgrowth which is to be regarded as the foliar base 01 
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that organ, analogous to the similar outgrowth from the *'Ucculcnt leaf of 
some species of Scduni, The epiblast having become a quasi-independent 
foliar organ, it has come to form its own foliar base. 


Position ok thk Cotvlkuon. 

Finally, wc have to determine the position of the scutcihim (cotylcdonf. 
whether it is terminal or lateral to the axis of the seedling. 

As the construction of the Gra.ss-embryo is essentially the same as that 
of other Monocotyledonous cmbryo.s, what is true of the latter must also be 
true of the former. The cotyledon must occupy the same pisition in both. 
This is an important point to remember. Now the excellent invcstig.rtion> 
of Hanstein, of Fleischer, and of Hcgelmaier have clearly shown that 
die cotyledon of .Monocotyledons is always terminal. Speaking ol 
Funkia, Hanstein says : ‘ The cotyledon is laid down as a massive struc 
ture as a continuation in the same direction of the hypocotyl, before a 
trace of the growing-point exists.' Fleischer says of Leucojum 
that a terminal cotyledon arises from the entire upper portion of t = 
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embryo; the growing-point occurs at the region between the upper and 
lower halves o( the embryo In yuncus ^taucus he found that aLr the 
ternunal cotyledon a succession of sympodially-formed foliage-leaves occurs 
each ans,ng out o the sheath of the preceding one, before any other organ’ 
exists at all besides these leaves. He states that this mode of develop 
^ent in appears to contain the key to the understanding of the 

construction of all Monocotyledonous embryos, for there occurs here several 
times in succession what occurs only once in the first development of 
the terminal bud of every Monocotyledonous plant. He points out that 
Strasburgers View that the ontogenetic development of the Monocotvle- 
donous embryo represents a - later adaptation’, due to the cotyledon press- 
ing the stem-apex to one side, is contradicted by the fact that the later 
cotyledon with the later hypocotyledonary segment constitute a morpho- 
logical unity, completely corresponding to that of the Archisperms which 
later becomes m its extension the shoirt ; that there is thus not the slightest 
trace of a lateral sprouting of the cotyledon from a pre-existing axis. 
'That the axis e.xisls before the cotyledon cannot be maintained, for it has 
no growing-point. On the contrary, the cotyledon exists before the com- 
mencement of activity of the growing-point. ... It exists, however, not as 
a cotyledon, but as part of a thallus, which becomes a cotyledon only after 
the appearance of activity of a grow ing-|Kiint.' 

Ilcgelntaicr also, in Ciiiina im/ini, notes the development of the first 
three plumular leaves without there being any stem-apex present at all. In 
Pistid he found that seven or eight plumular leaves arose, each out of the 
base of the preceding, in a spir.il sequence, with no sign at all of a stem-apex. 
He says: ‘ The clearly terminal position of the cotclcdon is merely a single 
phenomenon in a whole group of such, but one of the most striking of the 
group, for the following leaves, which arc cquall)- with the cotyledon 
1 rci.uivelyl terminal, arc laid down in somewhat closer approximation to 
the preceding lcaf-ape.\ and thus form a gr.-idual transitiem to the production 
of a so called bud-axis with its own growing-point.’ He says that if the 
theoiy of the cotyledon a.ssuming the place of an aborted stcm-ape.x be 
estended, as it ought to be, to the plumular leaves (which arise in the 
same way as the cotyledon) it would lead to absurdities. 

I would draw particular attention to the ji iw/'Ci/m/ arrangement of the 
cotyledon and the first few plumul.rr leaves in thcembiyos above-mentioned, 
h involves the complete ab.scnce of an epicotylcdonary axis and of laterally 
placed leaves. Hence, neither the cotyledon nor the plumular leaves 
concerned can be lateral in position, and no evidence can be adduced 
s-how that this is a secondary and derived condition of things. 

But the most fundamental evidence for the phyk-vgcnctically terminal 
position of the cotyledon ha.s yet to be given. It rc.sls on the sure and 
unequivocal basis of cmbryological data which arc common to .all the 
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divisions of vascular plants. In this connexion I cannot do belter th^n 
quote Celakovsky : 

‘The cotyledon of Monocotyledons is, in my opinion, primitively 
single and terminal. The Monocotyledonous embryo is, before the bud and 
root are laid down, as Hanstein has stated, a simple thallus. This is com- 
pletely homologous and equivalent to the s[X)rogonium of Hryophytes 
in the embryonic state of the latter, as is shown by the similar mode 
of cell-division. The further construction of the thallus is indeed different 
from that of the sporogonium, corresponding to the phylogenetic advance 
from the earliest stage of the Thallophytes to the second stage of the 
Vascular Plants.’ ‘ The simplest primitive metamorphosis, according to my 
repeatedly'-ex pressed view, consisted in the development of the upper 
terminal portion of the embryo (which in the Mosses became the sporc- 
capsule) as a purely vegetative assimilating organ, viz. a leaf, as occurs, 
according to Kny, in fTirij/t/Zi r/s among the Kerns before branching of any 
kind occurs, and the same thing is repealed in Monocotyledons. Just 
as the Moss-sporogonium becomes differentiated into two parts — the basal, 
sterile seta, and the terminal spore-capsule — in the same way is differentiated 
tlie embryonic thallus of Monocotyledons into the terminal leaf (cotyledon) 
and the basal stem-segment (hypocutylj, so that thus the Mo.ss-c.ip.siili; 
is phylogcnetically homologous to the cotyledon, and the seta, or ,it any 
r.ite its basal portion, to the hypocotyl. In the embryonic thallus of 
CtrotopKris and of Monocotyledons, including the Grasses, the stem bud 
arises laterally, . . . The embryonic thallus must be held to be the fust src. 
ment (died) of the leafy .shoot ; its hypocotyl represents at a l.itcr st.ige the 
first stem-segment of the further dcvdoircd embryonic shesjt, and 
cotyledon the first leaf of the latter.’ 

The imirortance of this comparison of embryological structure in the 
different main plant-groups has never been adequately realized. 1 he 
of compari.son must be a perfectly^ sound one, as embryos are the loa.-t 
variable of all structures, and thus the most likely of all to reveal ancc-tr.il 
features. Hence, if the embryo of Monocotyledons and that of Ctvv/i/.'tnr 
e.xhibit the s.ime construction as the sporogunimn of Hryophytes, tire con- 
clusions deduced therefrom as set forth above are perfectly legitimate. The 
fact that Hryophytes arc so distantly separated, in the gcncaIogic.il tree 
of the Vegetable Kingdom, from I’teridophytes and Angiosperms can m.ibe 
not the slightest difference, for the embryo-structures, with their unv.irymc 
mexie of development, constitute intimate connecting links at every stage. 

The view above .set forth could only be overthrow n if it could be sliouii 
that the terminal position of the cotyledon in Monocotyledons ami trnr.'i- 
pltris has arisen as a secondary modification of the condition uJUn ug 
in Dicotyledons' and in other Kerns. There is, however, no rc.il 

* The cufpoKf! two Cf.rrlcdons of lhi4 cU» arc, ar IIc£clma:tr point, out, present ke rc Ibc.e 
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evidence for such a thing, nor can any logical reason be given for supposing 
sud, a mod.ficat.on to have occurred. There is. on the contrary, premrof 
evidence, ^me of which has been given above, for bolding the opposite 
view, VIZ. that the cotyledon is primitively terminal ^ PPosite 

A very important matter has yet to be referred to. It concerns the 
relative degree of development of the/«,«/„^ and the sheath of the cotyledon 
in Monocoty edons In the majority the lamina greatly overreaches in 
development that of the sheath. In the Dioscoreaceae and Commelynaceae 
as Celakovsky points out. the state of affairs as described by Solms’ 
hanbach is due to the fact that the sheath has developed at an earlier stage 
than, and consequently ahead of, the lamina 1 1- ig. ,0, A-r) ■ the apical 
portion of the embryonic thaltus has been nsed up to form the sheath v hich 
appears in the form of a circul.ir outgrow th ; there is no shoot-growing- 
foint present until a later stage ; the lamina arises subsequently as a 
lateral outgrowth of the sheath. 

\\ herever in Monocotyledons the appearance of a second cotyledon is 
found, it can be traced to a .S|)ccial development of the cotyledonary sheath 
or of the basal portion of the lamina, which inevitably suggests a peripheral 
or lateral position of the one or two cotylcdon.s. This it is which has mis- 
led Coulter into imagining that in the Grass-embryo ciihcr two or one, as 
the case may be, lateral cotyledons arc fucsent. The appearance is simply 
due to the very special development of the l.imina of the cotyledon as a hans- 
torium and of its basal region in the form (where present) ofthe epiblast. The 
latter organ Celakovsky has sh.nvn to corre.spond to modilicd appendages 
of the lamina of the cotyledon ; the development shows that the coleoptilc 
is Ihe ligular jxirtion of the o>tylcd.m, and that the whole arhes as a single 
organ, on essentially the .same lines as in other Monocotyledon.s, before any 
other leaves or any trace of a stem-apex is prc-'cnt. I’lidvr these conditions 
it can be nothing else but terminal. Coulter himself states that no stem-tip 
is [)rcs(nt even at quite .1 laic In absence of a stem how is 

it po.ssible, I ask, for the cotyledon or cotylcd' -ns to be peripheral or 
lateral ? I'criphcral or hilcral to what ? Whal is this ‘ peripheral zone’ he 
mentions from which the supposed two cotyledons arise on opposite sides? 
It must be one of two things, : either (i) the carlic-^t stage of the two first 
leaves (cotylctlons) whose bases arc united to form a sheathing structure, 
and whose po^iu\)n, of course, must be lateral to a stem ; or (a) it repre- 
sents a single cotyledon wiili its woll-dcvelopcti basal poition. \ow 
(i) cannot possibly be the cxplanalion, for at th.it sl.igc there is a complete 
absence of any stem to which the cotyledons could be lateral ; lor it 
13 an absolute im|xjssibllily for two distinct cotyledons to cxi.^t without any 
axis to which they arc attached. Hence must be the true explanation, 

*1 any Uacc of an cj'lvulylcionaiy axis ; htnee ihcycanGvl be two '..itcral ccl\ leJor.s, lut a 
t'iiiii iciminal one. 
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and the ‘ jjeripheral zone * represents the cotyledon with its weli-devcloped 
basal portion, and this single cotyledon, in the absence of a stem, must, of 
course ; be terminal to the whole embryo, as the earliest stages of develop, 
ment show it clearly to be. From .ill which it appears that Coulter's 
position with regard to this matter is ambiguous and illogical. 

It having been deduced from all that has been set forth above that in 
Monocotyledons (all representatives of which have essentially the same 
type of embryo- and secdling-constrtiction) the cotyledon is always single 
and terminal, the appearance of two lateral cotyledons in the Grass beini' 
due to the supervention of secondary modifications, the two remaining cases 
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which Coulter and Miss Farrell marshal, in the endeavour to demun.-trate 
their thesis of primitive dicolyledony in all Angiosperms, can be e.isily 
dealt with. I refer to the embryos of Cxrtanthus anti A^afaiithiis in which 
two cotyledons occur, both cases can be quite well explained .is .icccntua- 
tions of the condition met w ith in the Dioscorcaccac and Commelynaccae 
in which the development of the sheathing [Kirtion of the cotyledon sets in 
at an early stage, and proceeds to an equal degree with that of the l.uniii.i. 

On the analogy of the Dicotyledons, if the orthodox view is held with 
regard to the morphology of the embryo of this class, then it is iimtc 
obvious that two cotyledons arc present in these c.iscs of and 

Cyrtanthus. And it is a most rare and interesting ob.scrvation to h.ivc ni.u!c 
that in these ca.scs a second cotyledon is formed by the excessive develop- 
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ment of the sheath of the other cotyledon. No previous case of the kind 
has ever been cted, so that the authors have every rea.,on to make the 

good. But the vtew I prefer to ma.ntain here is that in Dicotyledons 
owing to the complete absence, m the majority of cases, of an epLtyle- 
clonary axis, two cotyledons cannot possibly be present, but only a single 
terminal cotyledon which has deeply divided. This argument therefore 
also applies to the cases of Agapanth.n and Cyrtauthns. although in these’ 
the appearance of two cotyledons is due 

to quite another cause, which constitutes c ’r ? 

the sole importance of the observation. •• ^ . r\ ^ f\ 

That no phylogenetic significance \ 

attaches to the phenomenon can be 1 1 1 / A 

deduced from the fact that only a single I 'll \ 

seedling of Agapanthus. according to \ f 1 ^ / 

Coulter and Land's account, posses.'-ed \ f / 

two cot) lcdoas (Fig. 8). To suppose \ / I / i 

that a unique instance, the only example f 

ever known, would be likely to exhibit A 'n 

the character of the ancestors of the ^ -o i 

whole group is to my mind next door 7 

to an im|)ossibility. f 

If this had been the ancestral feature, / 

instances would certainly be much more f 

mimerou.s, not only in this genus, but in Vy q 

others as well, :n, 

The phenomenon must therefore re- tmlno. r. Ixingi- 

, , , tc-.in.-vl . through ihc centre of A. 

present ftiti', aDCriiinl tlcp.irturc, C>f >. I xte'icr view <!l an oilier embryo. 

progressive, not reversionarv-, nature ' , 

' cotylcriun. i,.\tt‘,*r M:s5 r aneiL 

the same .irgument applies to (Tc- 

ta’itlius , although the two cotyledons may occur .is a normal feature of the 
genus (Mg. ql, yet the features ot .1 single genus cannot be taken as in- 
liic.itive of the characters, whether nudirn or ancestral or both, of the 
whole class ; they are much more likely to be progressive and novel. 

1 hat the embryos of one or two members of a modified order like the 
Amaryllidaccac. with its inferior ovary and other idiosyncrasies, would 
exhibit more ancc.slral characters than those of members of less modified 
orders is in the highest degree improbable. They arc more likely, in 
agnement with the other .advanced characters of the order, to show a 


progressive type of construction. 

tine may securely conclude, therefore, on all these grounds that the 
tixtra .structure, opposed to the cotyledon, in these tw.) genera is without 
ih'ubt a second cotyledon, the result of thcvcrycxccption.il development of 
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the sheath of the first one ; but that the theoretical deductions drawn from 
this fact by Coulter and Land and Miss F'arrell cannot in any way he 
accepted. 

The same conclusions may be drawn with regard to the embryo of 
Dioscoreaccae and Commelynaceae (Fig. JO); it may be regarded a.s 
exhibiting a progressive feature; the former order is certainly a very 
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specialized one, and ns regards the latter it is in several ways more 
specialized than the closely allied order Liliaccac, which is more typical of 
Monocotyledons generally. 


Cosn.U.sioNs. 


I. The scuUtlnm is the lamina of the cotyledon, corresponding to that 
of the foliage-leaf of the Gras.s. That part of the cotyledon which corre- 
sponds to the sheath of the foliage-leaf is only present at an early stage of 
development, and haler becomes completely obscured. 

J. The coUoftile is part of the cotyledon, viz. that which is represented 

in the foliage-leaf by the . this is clearly demonstrated by the c.uly 

developmental stages of the embryo. The vascular anatomy and the 
abnormal forking strongly suggest a ligular structure. 

3. The epiblast is part of the cotyledon, corresponding, ns deilnccd 
by means of comparative morphological treatment, to the aurkUs of the 
base of the lamina of the foliage-leaf in certain Grnssc.s, 

4. The cotyledon of the Gr.a.ss differs in no essential feature, either as 
regards its development or morphological construction, from that of other 
Monocotyledons. 

The mesoealyl, as shown by the above facts with regard to the 
coleoptilc, and by its anatomical structure, is the elongated prim.rr>' 
node. 

6. The position of the cotyledon in all .Monocotyledons, as sho.'ii 
by the facts of development, there being no epicotyledonary axis present 
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on its first formation, is always /mW, and is the natural continuation 
and termination of the hypocotyl. 

7. The balance of development of the cotyledonary lamina and 
sheath may vary in favour of the latter in certain cases, and at certain 
5t,iges of the ontogeny, as m Dioscorcaceac and Commclynaceae. 

\ ^ of Agapanthus and in Cyrtan- 

,hus (both belonging to the Amaryllidaceae), the sheath may develop at 
one stage or another, into a second cotyledon. This is not an ancestral 
reversionary character, but a novel and progressive one. ’ 
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Variations in Anemone nemorosa. 


1!V 

K. J. SALISBURY, D.Sc, K].,S, 

With three Figures in the Text. 

I ^OR several years past the writer has Ijtcn engaged in the study 
^ of Hertfordshire woodlands in which the Wood Anemone is a 
conspicuous and abundant member of the ground llora. An exceptional 
opportunity has therefore been afforded of .tudj ing the variation to which 
this species is subject, two striking forms having been encountered. 

The type form of the species shows great variation in the degree 
of hairiness and width of the involucral segments, a statemem that is also 
true of the foliage of the non-flowering shoots. A.s h.is been shown by Yule 
('Variation in the .Number of .Sepals of Aac’iuiic nimvrosixl Biometrika, 
190:1 the number of perianth-segments is by n.> means constant, ranging 
frniii five to ten. In general, however, the most prevalent condition is 
a jx-rianth of six members in two altcrn.iting wh(.>rls. Two extreme 
-hapes of [rcrianth-segrnents can be rceergnizcsl. both of which agree in the 
fact thill they t.aper towards the apc.x arrd attain their maximum width 
h.'.Ci' the middle. In the one form the petiamh-membtr- .are narrow, more 
"f less l.anecoliile, and taper very pronouncedly both towards the base and 
.ipcx, so that the adj.accnt members, except at the base, .scarcely overlap. 
This flower-type is usually foimd a.ss,Kiatcd with narrow-leaf and involucral 
.scgiiicnts. At the other extreme the ircrianlh-scgmcnts .arc broader, ovate 
in form, and with a rounded Ixiso. The flower of this latter type is, as 
a whole, con.sctpicntly much more cup-like in appc.irancc, due to the 
Src,ator overlap of adjacent ircrianth-mcmlrcts. With this type is usually 
a.ssoci.itcd an involucre in which the segments arc much broader. 

In both types the cicnulations of the pcri.tnth in.aigin may be obscure 
or very pronounced. The indentation ol the margin uia\ indeed 
regarded as an undcveloixrd fonn of lobing;. and such a \ievv i.^ in harmonx 
'viih the occasional record of specimens in which the pcriantlx sCj,mcnts 
assume a definitely laciniatc form (cf. Pryors Mora of Hertford- iiro 

(Anr«U of Bouny. Vol XXX Ko- CXX. OtIoNr, 
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p. a, London, 18K7). One specimen of Anemone nemcrosa which the writer 
transferred to his garden produced for several years flowers in which one nr 
more members of the outer whorl of the perianth were green and lobed 
in a manner similar to that of the involucral leaves (Fig. i). In colour the 
flowers exhibit all gradations from white to purple, but the deep-coloured 
forms appear to be definitely associated with certain localities (var. 
purpurea, D.C.. FI. Fr., ed. 3. vol. iv, p. 635. 1815). Var. caerulea, D.C, 
(loc. cit.), with pale blue flowers has not been met with. 



Two varieties have been encountered in Hertfordshire which from their 
constant and distinctive characters appe.ar to merit detailed descnptmn. 
For the first of these wc pro}>osc the name of var. rohusta (I-ig. :). in 
of its most salient feature, namely the large si/.e of its (Mrt.s. L p 'Olic 
present this has been encountered in one k<ality only, namely block, n-r 
Wood, near Harpenden, where it grows in association with the norm.i h'F 
The characters of this variety arc tabulated below, side by side wiin 
corresponding ones of the largest specim^s obtainable from the 
locality of the normal type, which we can distinguish as var. 
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Yc^tlaiive organs -- 

Colour 

Average diameter of rhiromc. . , . 
Average spread oflnvolocre . . . . 

Width of shealhing-base of Invoiucral 
leaves 

l)]ametcr of ioDorescence axis . . . 

leaves 

Hairs 

organs^ 

Diameter of flower 

l ength of petals 

Maxiintim wiillh of petals .... 
hoi m of petal* ....... 


of petals . . . . 

Average l«igth of anthers . 
Carj'eli 


MfMtorosa, var. 
giitui/ta. 

fireen, 

4 min. 
too tnm. 

3 - 3 '< mill. 

a mm. 

Umler surface chill. 
Sparse to nuinercms. 


'I'u 40 mm. 
mm. 

H >1 Hini. 

Ta|>cring towards .ipei. 
Kouncied or laj^nng 
Towards base. 
HroadcM U'low 
Slightly crenatc. 

I mm. 
ruljcsccnt. 


A. nemoroio, var. 
robusia. 

Tale green. 

5’5 mm. 
t 25 mm. 

5-7 mm, 

3-5 mm. 

Under surface glossy. 
Numerous. 


40 mm. 

J8*ig mm. 

1 1 -1 2 mm. 

Rounded at apex. 
Hounded at bast. 

IVoadest above middle. 
Slightly crenatc. 
t '3 mm. 

l>cn?*ly pobcscent. 


It will be seen from this comparison that, quite apart from the more 
rnbust character of the vegetative organs (in which respect this variety 
agrees wlih }' gramtijlora of Rouy et Foucaud. ■ FI. de France,’ p. 44, 1893) 
the flowers are distinguished from those of the cumnion fonn by the fact 



I"*’''- 3- . I, vaf, 


tliat llie pcrianth-.scgmcnls arc bro.adcst above the middle and arc rounded 
touards the apex. Rouy ct Foucaud (Ksc. cit.)do not state the form of the 
perianth-scgnjcnts in var..^rrtn</;_/fr»vr, but the large size of the flowcr.s of this 
'•iricty, up to 7 cm., would apjMtar to indicate that our variety is distinct. 

A second tyjrc which appears to be worthy of varietal rank, usuai'y 
hears inconspicuous flowers anel may lx- tenner! var. a/'r!a!<t (I'ig. This 
hear-, much the same relation to the norma! form as K,i’m>u-u.’ns iinri- 
‘^’xus, var. depauptrata, to RanuncnUis auriecmtis itself. It is interesting 
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to note that in the case of both these species the imperfect-flowered 
variety is usuaily associated with the more deeply shaded situations. 
However, the fact that the apetalous character is maintained after the 
wood in which this variety grows has been coppiced indicates that the 
characters of its floral organs arc not a mere effect of inadequate illuini. 
nation. The perianth-segments arc usually small, six in number, and 
arranged in two alternating whorls. Most commonly all six are small 
purplish-green structures of which the outer are the larger to 4 mm. 
long) and the inner slightly smaller (1 to 3 mm. long). Rarely one to 
three of the outer segments may be white and petaloid, but the maxi- 
mum size which these have been observed to attain is S mm. in length 
by 5 mm. in width. In only one instance has a flower of this variety 
been found in which the inner whorl exhibited pctaloidy, and in that 
case one member only was involved. This variety has been observed 
in several of the Oak-Hornbeam woods of Hertfordshire, and I have in 
my possession specimens given me by Mr. \V. C. Wor.sdcll which grew 
at Carnforth, Westmorland. 

A short diagnosis of the varieties mentioned is appended : 

Var. genuina ; Phyllis perigonii clliptico-lanccolatis aut ovalis, apicibus 
acutis, latitudine maxima infra medium, l.atcribus infcrioribtis foliorum 
non nitentibus. Long, phyll. perig., 19-20. 

Var. rohusta ; Phyllis perigonii oblongo-lanccolatis, apicibus obui-is, 
latitudine maxima supra medium. Latcribus inferioribus foliorum niten- 
tibus. Maior et minus viridis quam vir. gfnuirm est. Long, phyll. perig. 
tH-iq mm. 

Var. afttala-. Phyllis perigonii parvis purpurascentibus, vel 13 ex- 
temis albis, petaloideis. Long, phyll. ext., 3-4 mm.; long, phyll. int., 
2-3 mm. 



Pityostrobus macrocephalas, L. and H. A Tertiary 
Cone showing Ovular Structures. 

liY 


C. I*. DUTT, H.A., 

Lalt .V. hcUr cj Quurii’ CcIUi-f, CaniirU^i. 

With Plate XV and two Figure* in the Text. 

I.NTKODUCTION. 

although a number of cones of Abielinean affinity have been 
A. recorded from Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks, in almost all cases the 
internal organization of the ovules has freen passed over without comment. 
This Ls, of course, partly due to unfavourable conditions of preservation, but 
even where slides showing a considerable amount of anatomical detail have 
been in existence for a long time, the older writers have generally contented 
them.selves with n brief description of the main morjrhological features. 

1 he material which forms the basis of the present description consists 
in the first place of a number of slides belonging to tlie Hritish Museum. 
.All but one of these arc known to have been prepared from two cones 
which form part of the Cowderoy Collection bequeathed to the British 
Museum in ihji. Cp to now these two cones have been regarded as 
representatives of two distinct s|)ccies, but, as will be seen, cxamin.alion of 
the iiitcmal structure seems to alTurd little justification for this view. The 
brgor cone, J’itiiUs iiuuri^tp/ui'us of (.'arruthers, lias furni.shcd only thick 
longitudinal sections, while from the other s[xrcinicn have been cut two 
transverse sections and two thin longitudiral sections of a small portion 
of the base. A third transverse section is not liofinitely referred to either 
of the above cones, but it agrees in all details with P. o:\itiis, and has 
probably been cut from the .s.ime cone as the others. 

I slioiild like here to record my great indebtedness to I’rofcssor Seward, 
who placed the slides at my disposal and who has throughout given 
me much valuable assistance and advice, l-'urther, owing to the kindness 
of Ur. .Arbor 1 received permission to have .sections cut from a specimen ot 
^ • ”i<uioccf<lialus which was pi c.sental to the Sedgw ick M iiseum, Cambridge, 
sonio years ago by Mr. C. H. Ldgcil. With the help of these slides (t''o 

lAnnal, of BolMiy, V«I. XXX. No. CXX. October. isiS.) 
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longitudinal and one transverse) a closer comparison of the two forms of 
cone has been rendered possible. My thanks are also due to Mr. Irwin 
Lynch, Curator of the Cambridge Botanic Garden, who has granted 
me facilities in obtaining specimens of recent cones. 

It will be convenient in the following description, for the purpose 
of reference to the different slides, to retain the specific designations, 
although this can be dispensed with in the general summary. Throughout 
the paper the generic name Pityostrobus will be used instead of Pinites, 
except in the case of citations from particular authors. Nathorst’s name 
Pityostrobus is adopted in preference to Keistmantel’s term Pinoslrobus^ 
recently revived by Dr. Slopes, on the ground that the former designation 
is more appropriate for Abietinean cones which cannot be safely referred to 
anyone recent genus. In the present ca.se the characters clearly point to an 
affinity with Pinus, but nothing is known of the vegetative features of the 
tree on which the cone was borne. 

LlTER.aTURE. 

The history of these cones shows many vicissitudes with regard to 
terminology as well as error in the determination of their geological 
horizon. Of the four specimens which have been referred to by Carruthers 
as Pinites tmurocephalus, the one on which is based the original description 
of Professor Henslow in the Fossil Flora of Lindley and Hutton (') is 
a large cone which was found in clearing out a pond near Dover. Both 
Lindley and Hutton agreed in assigning the fossil to the genus /amia, and 
they gave it the name Xamia mturocephala. Prom one of llenslows 
figures Endlicher ( 4 ) w.is led to believe that the cone differed from \ 
in possessing only a single ovule on c.ach scale, and he therefore established 
the new genus Xamioslrobus for its reception, retaining the spccitic 
de.signation macrocephala. Morris i 10 ), in his revision of the fossil Cyc.ulMc, 
adopts the genus Zamites introduced by Presl ( 11 ) and includes under 
it three species of Zamia of Lindley and Hutton, among which is Zom-.s 
macrocephala. Miquel (8) and Goeppert (6) accept Kndlicher's genu-, 
the last named adding to it three of .Morris's species of Zamites. In ihjS 
Unger ( 16 ) added three more, and all seven were included by Miqucl i 9 ) 

under Zamiostrobus in his • Prodromus .Systematis Cycadearum ' of i«i. 
In the meanwhile Corda ( 3 . p. 84) in 1846 had sugge.stcd that the alhnitics 
of the fossil lay with the ConiCcrae rather than the Cycadeae, but it 
was left for Carruthers ( 2 ), in an important pairer on Fo.s.siI Comlcrous 
Fruits, published in 1866, definitely to establish this fact, and to show tliat 
it more closely resembled the recent genus Piuns than any other plant, lb’ 
assigned the fossil to the genus Pimtts, used in a comprehensive -xr.it 
to include all cones of Abietinean affinity. With the aid of three ot o 
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specimens, apparently identical with /anna macrocephala, L and H 
Carruthers was enabled to g.ve a more accurate description and to corr«t’ 
an error regarding he geo og.cal age of the fossil. Henslow, deceived by 
the appearance of the sandstone in which his specimen was embedded, had 
referred the fossd to the Greensand Formation’; but Carruthers was able 
to fix the hortaon as Focene, for two of the three other specimens available 
to him were found t„ situ m a similar sandstone of this age. Of these two 
one IS in the Bowerbank Collection and comes from Sheppey the other Is J 
fossil which was found by .Mr. Dowker near Canterbury, at about the iunc 
tion of the Woolwich and Thanet beds. The third specimen a water-worn 
fossil of unknown locality, belonging to the Cowderoy Collection furnished 
the slides of PiniUs macroccphalus, Carr., used in the following description. 
Since then several other siiccimens have come to light ; .Mr. Kdgell’s speci- 
men of P. macroaphalus, in the .Sedgwick .Museum, «as obtained from the 
London Clay at Reculvers, Kent. 


A cone similar to /.amia macroteplutla. L. and II., though somewhat 
smaller, which was found on the Kent coa.st near Faversham, was described 
by I.indley and Hutton ( 7 . vrj. iii, p. 189, P). 2 j6 a in the Fossil Flora 
under the name of /atnia o^ ata, (Jwing to its resemblance to /aniia 
macicaphata they referred it al-o to the Greensand. This fossil has 
accompanied the' other in all it.s vicissitudes of generic terminology and 
w,is also placed by Carruthers in the genus Pimtis. He considered it, 
too, to be of Tertiary age, both on account of its resemblance to P. ma- 
croccphalus and on account of the locality from which it was derived. 
The place of origin of the s|)cciiiKn of P. otata in the Cowderoy Col- 
lection is also unknow n. 

Since the work of Carruthers little has been .added to our knowledge of 
these cones. Mr. .Starkic Gardner ( 5 l in his Monograph of the British Eocene 
I'lora in 1886 includes both cones in the recent genus Pinus. preferring to 
retain the name Pinitts for coniferous remains from the Secondary rocks. 
I'.xcept that he regards I'.olMta as only ‘ pos.'-ibly a di.stinct species' he 
introduces praclic.illy no change into C.irnithcrs' description. 


Gl NKKAt Dl S(. KII TION. 

1 be shape of the cone c.in be seen from the longitudinal section 
of I'ttyostrcbus nuuriVi p/ui.'us tMg. a, I’l. X\’i. It is bro.ad!y ovoid- 
cylindrical and obtuse .at both ends. This section, g t cm. in length 
by nearly cm. in breadth, h.as been prepared from a considerably water- 
woni Sjiccimen ; the occurrence of part of a Ltige seed at the very base makes 
tf probable that the cone from which it was cut w.as incomplete. The 
cone from the Sedgwick Museum is about the same length though slightly 
broader, and certainly represents only the up[)crniost p.u t of a much larger 
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specimen. Carruthers records one of the cones as being over six inches 
in length. P. ovatus is described as smaller and with a more tapering 


ape.x. 

The axis of the cone is very slender, being usually less than 5 mm. 
in diameter, i. e. occupying hardly one-tenth of the total diameter, it 
is also noticeable that the axis maintains its very slender proportions 
almost unchanged throughout the whole length of the cone. A charac- 
teristic feature of all transverse sections is the conspicuous ring of huge 
resin-canals surrounding the vascular cylinder. 

Broad, sessile, and clo.sely imbricated cone-scales leave the axis almost 
at right angles and curving sharply round the seeds continue almost verti- 
cally, though w'ith a slight outward direction, for a distance of 4 to 3 cm. 
In transverse .section, the cone-axis is seen to be enclosed by a whorl of fuur 
to five ovule-bearing sporophylls- Outside these is a zone, often more than 
I cm. in thickness, consisting of the erect distal portions of closely imbricated 
scales. 

The presence of a short subtending bract-scale has been detected in 
both cones. In both cones also each of the large ovulifcrous scales bears 
two ovules at its base occupying hollows in the upper surface. The 
distal end of the ovule is attached to the scale by a massive stalk-lihe 
tissue, while the blunt-cnded micropylc hs directed toward.s the centre of 
the cone. The lower part of the scale is also somewhat hollowed out 
underneath to make room for the ovules of the scale below ; the basal 


region, however, near the point of attachment, is much thicker than the 
rest of the nearly horizontal portion. The long vertical portion re’in.aiiis 
thin until it reaches the surface, where it swells out somewhat to form 
the slightly projecting apophysis. I he smooth and rounded surface uf 
the latter does not appear to have been marked by any sh.arply out- 
standing umbo, but it i.s too worn definitely to settle this point. 

The sha{)c of the apophysis is supiroscd to constitute an important 
difference between the two so-callcd species. According to Carruthers, 


P. matroceflialiis is distingui.shcd by thick, flat, and irregularly six-sided 
apophyses, while those of /’. mains arc described as sub-ciuadrangui.ir and 
higher than broad. Comp.arcd with figures of type s()ccimcns of the 
above species, the Sedgwick Museum cone apjrcars somewhat intermediate 
in character (Fig. i, I’l. XV). It has been referred to P. 
but the apophyses arc generally more quadrangular than hexagon.rl 3.11, 
are not infrequently higher than broad. Hence, even if allowance ix 
made for the incomplete nature of the specimen, and it is notic-eabiC 
that in Hcnslow’s original drawing of /’. macrocfpltalus the apophjses 
are markedly hexagonal even in the upircrmost region of the cone, n 
doubtful whether any great empha-sis can be laid on the above di=ims 


tion. 
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The breadth of the scale increases gradually from the base upwards 
being about * cm. near the apophysis. Carruthers gives a fairly good 
restoration of the scale of P. macroctphalus (2, PI. XXI, Fig 6) but his 
figure seems to show too great a contrast between the breadth of the 
apophy.sis and the rest of the vertical portion. Carruthers also describes 
a striking feature which he says is peculiar to P. mncroccphalm and P. 
natus, viz. that the basal scales are larger than those of the body. This 
is not found in any recent Abictinean cone. He says further, ‘ The basal 
scales are barren and the apophyses arise from their whole surface; in' 
the series immediately above them there is a short flat body to the scale, 
but the greater portion of the scale is covered with the apophysis ; the third 
series are fertile and have a larger and more ascending body Mr. Gardner 
in his monograph quotes and confirms this, but in the longitudinal sections 
which he figures, one of which is from theCowderoy Collection, the base of 
the cone is too worn to show more than that the basal .'calcs arc at least 
very nearly as long as those higher up. The lowest scales in this section 
are not barren, but the upturned frortion has the appearance of a long thin 
apophysis, m that it may be true to .vay that the basal apophyses are 
largest. 

An.atomk At, Dkt.mi.s. 

I. I' he Cone-iiris. 

The greater part of the slender a.vis is occupied by a pith com- 
posed of rather thick-walled cells, more or less c rcular in cross-section, 
and often separated by conspicuous intoicellular sp.accs. From the longi- 
tudin.il section it is seen that the cells are elongated in the vertical direction, 
with horizontal or slightly oblique cro-s-wal’s. and. in fact, arc closely similar 
to those in the axes of recent .s[xx:ies. The weakly developed vascular 
cylinder has an external diameter of alviut t >o rnm , but the width 
of the xylcin ring is very small. 1 he limits of the original bundle.s are 
usually well marked, even where there is a more or less complete ring 
of wood. The xylem consists of regularly arranged radial strands of 
tracheides separated by uniscriatc nieiiullaiy rays. There are no indica- 
tions of centripetal xylcin. .'\t certain ixsints in the ring narrow gaps 
mark the exit of the sporophyll-traccs. The tracheides of the secondary 
xylcni show abundant pitting on their r.adi.al walls. The large circular pits, 
which may extend over the whole length of the tr.achcide, arc rather 
irregularly disposed. They arc gcncr.ally uni.seriatc and not tn contact, but 
hiscriate pitting is not rare, and in a few cases the pits arc alternate 
and, cxceirlionally, with flattcncsl margins. ,\ccording to Thomson (Ul 
this type of pitting occurs also in the cone-axes of recent species. He 
remarks : ‘ In the primitive regions of the latter (.Abielincact there is 

O o 
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a considerable amount of resemblance to the Araucarineae. Instead of 
opposite pitting, pitting in the cone-axis and early wood of the Abietineae 
has characteristically either scattered uniseriatc pits or biseriate ones which 
are alternately arranged. Sometimes even the pits are flattened by mutual 
contact.’ The pore of the bordered pit is usually circular, but sometimes 
elongated and oblique. In the latter case ‘ crossing’ of the pores of super- 
posed bordered pits on opposite walls of the tracheides was often observed. 
In a very few instances faint white lines were observed between the 
bordered pits, but for the most part no evidence of the presence of rims of 
Sanio could be detected. 

A remarkable feature is the entire absence of resin-parenchyma or of 

resln-canals. This is confirmed 
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section of wood I'fora base of cvme, showing lesin- 
sposn*. bordcie-l pit*, and walUot mc^lulUry ray «\h. 
Cowderoy CoUcctioo. V iiooic. lUagram from a 
photograph. 


by the examination of transverse 
sections. On the other hand, 
what are probably resin pl.itcs or 
• spools ’ are of common occur- 
rence in many of the tr.acheides. 
It is interesting to notice that 
Thomson finds resin tracheides 
to be present in the cune-axes of 
species of /'inns, and he regards 
this as a retention of the primitive 
condition which is found in the 
Araucarineae and Cordaitalcs. 

Trabeculae, or incomplete 
septations of the tracheides, 
occur in .several pl.iccs. The)’ 
may, sometimes, be difficult to 
distinguish from the walls of the 
medullary ray cells, but arc 


usually thicker and better preserved. The medullary ra>s arc not well 
preserved. They are usually several cells in height, but always uniseriatc. 
In almost all cases, and Urge numbers arc to be found in the mdial 


sections from the Sedgwick Museum cone, the course of the mcdullaiy 
rays is markedly oblique to that of the tracheides. Owing to the poor 
state of preservation and to the thickness of the sections, the dct.ai.s 
of pitting are only observable with difficulty ; where clearly seen the 
cvalls exhibit some indications of * Abictincan pitting No dctmile ray 
tracheides were noted, but .sometimes the shape of the marginal cells of the 
ray is suggestive in this connexion. 1 he Irachcide field is occupied b) i t 
large ' Eiporen ' ; these pits are most conspicuous in transverse .sections 
the conc-axis. The cambium and phloem, which arc not alw ays jircscrve 
are composed of rather crushed, thin-walled cells filled with carbon.iccou 
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matter. The cortical region consists of thick-walled cells circular in outline. 
It is marked by the presence of large, regularly disposed resin-canals 
arranged in a circle round the vascular cylinder. The canals are very large 
In the case of P. ovaius ; in the Sedgwick Museum cone they are slightly 
smaller and less uniform. In all the transverse sections of P. ovatns the 
canals are exactly thirteen in number. 1 he transverse section prepared 
from the Sedgwick Mu.seum cone of P. macroccphalus is unfortunately not 
complete, but about three-quarters of the axis is present and is provided 
with nine resin-canals, so that, in this case also, the total number was probably 
thirteen. 

Although such a strikingly large and regular set of canals is not to be 
found, as far as I am aware, in any other recent or fossil Conifer, a serie.s of 
canals, varying in diameter and dis[Xisition, is of frequent occurrence in the 
conc-a.xes of many existing Abictineae. Moreover, Kadais (12j has shown 
that in recent .siiccics the number of canals may be similarly constant, and 
represents the number of ortho^tichies ; for the canals run vertically 
between the orthostichics, giving off branches which accompany the 
sixirojiliyll traces. The latter, the ‘canau.x appendiculaires ’ of Radais, 
c,in be well .seen in the transverse sections i>( the,e coiics (Kig, 6 , l‘l. XV). 
Since we have thus every justification for assuming that tlie ca.se here is 
exactly as in the recent species, we may conclude that the denominator of 
the phyllotaxis fr action is thirteen, and this number fits in with the ordinary 
Fibonacci scries. Henslow made a diagram of the phyllota.vis of his 
>l>ccimcn of P, ttnunvfplialns, and concluded that tlie arrangement was 
represented by the fraction JJ. t'arrutlicr' rightly points out that this is an 
anomalous arrangement, but from his examination of Mr. Dowker’s specimen 
of macrivrp/ia/us he determined the latio as |. From the considerations 
given above it is probable that the real value in both cones mu.-t be the next 
in the series, viz. 


1 . 7 In' Prail SiaPs. 

Neither Carruthers nor any r»f the I.atcr writers m.akcs an\' mention of 
the bract-scalcs. evidence on this poiiit is ncii lacking. In longitudinal 
sections of P. imuroccphaiui the bracl-scjlc could sometimes be identified 
asa stout, ]x>intcd body in.scrted below the ovuliferoiis scale and occupying 
the sp.ice just above the niicropylc of the ovule below . A similar strufture 
"aa noted in a longitudinal .section from the base of the cone of / . . ..iliis- 
A transverse section of such a scale can be seen in the tangential srclion 
from the same cone (sec Fig. 4 , 1'l. W.l. Thisiseompo.scd of eomp.ict. thick- 
walied tissue and po.s.sesscs a row' of small resin can.tls but no v.rscuiar 
bundle. In no case has it been jKissiblc to make an\' obscivations on the 
vascular .supply of the bract-scale. 


o o 4 
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3 . Tht Ovulifertus Scales. 

The tissue of an ovuliferous scale consists chiefly of rather large, very 
thick-walled cells, often showing contents. In the surface layers the cells 
are smaller and more strongly sclcrized. It is noticeable, however, that the 
scale as a whole, and particularly the basal region, as seen in transverse 
section, docs not show such a large development of sclerotic tissue as seems 
to be usual in recent cones of a similar size. The difference in the thicken- 
ing layers of the upper and lower surface is most clearly exhibited in the 
sections from the Sedgwick Museum cone. The lower layers of the scale 
consist of very narrow elongated sclereids appearing as fine wavy lines in 
a longitudinal section, and as crowded, circular areas with minute lumina in 
a transverse section of the scale. The layers of the upper surface con.sist of 
larger sclereids with polygonal outlines and frequently contain massive cells 



Text-FIC. ». P. ctvitii. Tran»v«r'-e «ection of oTuhffroiii «c.ile about half way np, iho«in'» 
disposition and ofiwjtatinn of vascular buntllfs and chief min-canals. vAicular bnririle; 

xj'/., aylem; /A/., phloem; r.*., rcsin-canil. Camera Iwciila drawing. x 6. Cowderoy ( oU 
lection. 


with peculiar irregularly elongated shapes, which may be compared to the 
idioblasts found in the conc-scales of the Araucarincac, &c. In the larger 
middle region the cells arc only moderately thickened, and the whole tissue 
is permeated with a profusion of secretory canals. In P. ovatiis the upjjcr 
sclerizcd region is not so large, nor so clearly delimited from the middle 
region. 

The seed-scale is supplied by two separate vascular strands arising 
independently from the sides of the g.tp in the main stele, just as MissAasc 
(1) has recently shown to be the ca-sc among many recent conifers. Most 
transverse sections of the cone show the two bundles very clearly (I’ig. f), 
PI. XV). The scale traces quickly broaden out and divide so as to form 
a single series of bundles with phloem uppermost. Text-fig. i shows the 
distribution of the bundles in a cross-section about half-way up the vertical 
part of the scale. The small size of the bundles and their frequent arr.inge- 
ment in pairs arc noticeable features. In P. macroctphalus the bundles, 
though more numerous, seem to be even more minute than represented in 
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this figure. Some of the bundles have been cut obliquely longitudinal^ 

.i.l. thi<k.nmg, „.y b. J 

1 he bundles ,n the m.ddle reg.on of the scale are often inclined to one 
another at var.ous angles and m some cases are so grouped as to suggest 
, e merpren format.on of a «cond series : this is particularly the ca J in 
Mr. Edgells specimen of I. macrocephalus. Dr. Stopes ( 13 ) records 
a similar condition in the case of P,„ostrob„s sussexiensis, Mantcll from 
the Lower Greensand, but in this cone the irregular orientation is more 
marked and a second senes of bundles is definitely present. 


4. T/t£ Ovules. 

These form one of the chief features of interest. In a number of cases 
the contents of the ovules arc comparatively well preserved and the relation- 
ships of the difierent structures can be made out with great clearness. The 
integument is thick and tapers at the ape.\ to form a long blunt-ended 
micropylar tube, usually nearly or quite closed, and which is strikingly 
simil.ir in apitearancc to that of certain Cycadcan types. A transverse 
section in this region shows that it is composed almost entirely of heavily 
lignified tissue and has a narrow slit-like micropylar opening fsce Fig. 4, 
PI. .XV). This, of course, is common in recent Gymnosperni ovules. Some 
of the ovules arc fiattened in the plane of the scale on which they lie, and in 
some seeds of <n-atus the lateral edges arc so distinctly ridged as to give 
a marked impression of bilateral symmetry. It is probable that the ridges are 
partly caused by the pinccr-likc extensions of the wings along the edges of 
the seeds from the base upwards. In the large transverse section of an 
ovule at the left of Fig. 4, I’l. XV, a crack appears to penetrate each of the 
lateral ridges, but, as a matter of f.icl, the opening is closed to the exterior. 
In the large ovule on the right-hand side of the same photograph the passage 
seen is actually complete, although the section seems to be quite transverse 
and much below the micropylar o|)cning. I'lie ciTcct is probably due to 
external prcs.sure. I’lic base of the ovule frequently exhibits an extensive 
wing ti.ssuc at its |)oint of attachment isce II .. I'ig. 3. PI. XV). Comparison 
may be made with Tubcufs tl.'i) figure of a longitudinal section of an ovule 
of /'inus fxa/sa which shows the large p.ircnchv nia developed by the wing 
in the same region. There seems no ground for Mr. Gardner's ( 5 ) statement 
that in miurtKip/iit/iis the seeds arc possibly wingless. 


(i) fit /llhpItlKillt. 

The thick wall of the integument shows a diftcrentiation into at least 
three layers. The structure, which c,tn be studied to the best advantage in 
the wcll-prcscrv'cd ovules of the Sedgwick Museum cone, is identical in ail 
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three specimens. There is an outer layer which has usually been completely 
carbonized, though in some places the crushed remains of thin-walled cells 
adhere to the inner layers. From the manner of preservation it is clear that 
this represents the remains of an outer fleshy layer. Next comes a wide 
zone of well-preserved, thick-walled cells, obviously representing a ‘ stony 
layer ’. As the photographs show, the outline of this towards the exterior 
is very irregular, indicating that the surface must have been marked by 
projecting ridges, which in some places are very prominent. The testa of 
the ovule of Pimstrobus iusstxiensis, already referred to, appears to have 
possessed much the same structure. In reference to this Dr. Stopes remarks 
‘ In section, the stony layer of the testa is much indented and is irregularly 
star-shaped in outline, which appears to represent surface-corrugations. 
How far these are natural, and how far petrifact, the sections do not afford 
data to determine' ( 13 , p. 127!. In the less well preserved tissue of the 
integument of P. oViUus the interior of this stony layer has often been partly 
decomposed, leaving spaces filled with black, carbonaceous granulc.s. This 
is especially common in the interior of the larger ridges. 

Towards the inside the stony layer merges gradually into a less heavily 
sclerized zone, the cells of which are rendered conspicuous by their polygonal 
outlines and distinct lumen. These cells are more or less isodiametric, while 
those external to them are usually somewhat radially elongated. On the 
inside again there is a transition to small thick-walled cells, but their 
structure is not easily discernible and they ap|>ear to pass insensibly into 
the layer of crushed, fibrous-like cells which form the inner lining of the 
integument, and which has often tiecomc separated from the m.tin part of 
the wall. This is very noticeable in the ovule seen in Fig. 9. I’l. .W. where 
the inner layer is only in connexion with the ovule at the very base. 

fiil The Xneellus. 

Except in the apical region, only a thin layer of this tissue has been 
preserved. In the ovule mentioned above (Fig. 9, I’l. XV) it might appear 
at first siglu as if the nucellus were free from the integument from the base 
upwards, but on .a little closer examination it becomes evident that the 
nucellus is coalcsccut with the separated wall of the integument and only 
becomes free in the upper portion. In this ovule, moreover, the relations 
of the different structures arc rcndercel perfectly clear by reason of the 
separate, distinct outline of the small crumpled prothallus which occupies 
the centre. Many of the other sections, however, are more difficult to 
interpret. A good example is the well-preserved ovule of Fig. i, I’l- ' 
In this ovule it would seem as if the c.avity were nearly filled by a well- 
rounded prothallus which exhibits an extraordinary beak-like prolongation 
in its apical region. The rather shadowy surrounding tissue appear.s to be 
lifted up by the beak, so that the whole structure at once calls to mind the 
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way in which the ‘tent-pole ' Ginkgo lifts up a cap formed by the remnant 
of the nucellus. The analogy, however, turns out to be quite false becausJ 
from eloKr examination and comparison with other ovules it can be made 
out that the apical column or beak is composed of nucellar tissue, while the 
■cap forms part of the ^parated inner layer of the integument. In the 
first place it is not difficult to recognize that the thick layer surrounding the 
prothallus consists of much more than the megaspore membrane alone 
Presumably the latter does line the interior, since the whole structure is 
filled with remains of prothallial tissue, but it is fairly certain that the 
nucellar membrane is responsible for much of the thickness. This view 
derives much support from the fact that at both shoulders of the large 
prothallial body, part of the membrane is seen to become fused with tL 
inner integumentary tissue. Moreover, where the structure of this 
membrane can be determined, as, for instance, in the apical region, it is 
found to share all the characteristics of the nucellar tissue of other ovules. 
We may conclude, therefore, that we have to deal w ith an ovule, at a fairly 
advanced stage of development, in which the prothallial tissue has become 
much enlarged and the nucellus reduced to a mere lining layer, only part of 
the original prolongation being still preserved. The nature of this prolonga- 
tion is discussed later on. Even in this ovule the nucellus has not altcgether 
shrunk away from the integument. It is the inner layers of the latter which 
have separated from the main wall of the ovule, but yet adhere in several 
places to the nucellar tissue ; thus also taking some part in the formation of 
the comiiosite lining of the prothallus. 

Turning now to other ovules for further verification, it may be noticed 
first that very similar conditions arc to be found in one of the ovules 
directly below that just described. Here in one place, part of the rather 
delicate mega,sporc membrane has become separated from the thick sur- 
rounding layer, leaving no doubt that the latter is mainly of nucellar 
origin. In the other ovules shown in this longitudinal section of the 
cone, the prothallus, and consequently also the nucellus, has rarely such 
a well-rounded form as in two ex.mip'es just cited ; both nucellus and 
prothallus are usually much shrunken. On the other hand, in another 
longitudinal section which is taken from the same cone, there are some 
wcil-prcscrvcd ovules in which the nucellus is in contact with the integu- 
ment for the greater part of its length (sec Figs. 11, iz, PI. X\ ). The 
nucellus lines the integument wall right up to the apical region, where 
it Ijccomcs free and extends across the cavity of the ovule. In both 
cases there is a large megaspore with .a dearly defined membrane. In 
the ovule of Fig. 1 1, 1 ’l. XV. the inner haver of the integument has separated 


somewhat at the .ipcx of the ovule. 

It is a significant fact that in the sections of cn-atus those ovules 
"hkh have been cut at all longitudinally exhibit very much the .■■amc 
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sort of internal structure as those of P. macrocepkalus. The nucellus 
partly lines the integument and is partly free from it. It is always in 
connexion with the integument at the shoulders of the ovule, and there 
are nearly always indications of a well-developed apical column. Fig. lo, 
PI. XV, which represents the upper part of a large ovule cut obliquely 
longitudinally, gives some idea of the stage of development shown in 
these sections. In this, as in many other examples, the structural 
features of the nucellar tissue are well preserved. They can easily be 
made out in the patch of tissue on the right-hand side of the photograph, 
especially when examined with a lens. The tissue is rarely more than 
one cell layer in thickness, and the thin walls of the separate cells have 
often been finely preserved. The cells are comparatively uniform in size, 
the whole structure forming a network of narrow elongated meshes. The 
characters just mentioned afford a criterion by means of which it is possible 
to recognize the nucellus in several cases which would otherwise be 
doubtful. Thus it often happens that by this means it is possible to 
distinguish both nucellar and integumentary tis-suc in a layer in which 
the double morphological origin is not immediately obvious. It, of course, 
affords decisive evidence of the nucellar nature of the tissue surrounding 
the prothallus in the ovule of Fig. 9, PI. X\^ 

(iii) The XucclUtr Cvlumn. 

More or less definite evidence of the existence of thb peculiar feature 
is to be found in almost every longitudinal section of an ovule. It U 
evident from the photographs (Figs. 7. »o. •>. M) ‘hat this structure 
does not form a nucellar beak, but is rather a cylindrical column of 
parenchymatous or somewhat thick-walled cells which may exhibit the 
typical structure of the nucellar tissue as seen elsewhere. 1 hi,s paren- 
chymatous structure i.s especially' distinct at the b<ase of the column 
where there is a shallow, inoal-likc depression (sec big. 13, PI- .VV ). 

In the ovules of the Sedgwick Museum cone the structure trf the 
nucellar apex is exhibited with exceptional clearness. The typical 
columnar form is usually represented, but the darker opaque portion ap- 
pears irregularly' broken into bands separated by clearer spaces, and is\cry 
-suggc.sliv'c of permeation by a number of pollen-tubes (see I'ig- >,i 
PI. XVb The cellular framework i.s also coarser than usual the ceils 
being elongated and the w.alls thicker and darker, though the chir.ic- 
teristic fine mc.shwork tissue is often evident in the lower part ol the 
column. There is one case in which only the thick outer wall of the column 
has been preserved, and this is not continuous acro,s.s the apex, so that here 
the beak actually appears as a hollow open chamber with contorted sides. 

In the thicker sections from the other cones where the whole of the beak 
is seen it almost invari.ably is dark coloured and opaque or encloses an (’paquc 
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mass of substance, which makes it Dractiraii,, -ui . ■ 

nature of The evidence is in favour of the Ikl thltthe"bat'l 

part, at least, is hollow. In the ovule seen in Fic 10 PI YV thl 
body appears to extend right into the tissue of the prot’halius. but cvenTere' 
t e bounding layer of the megaspore is found to be continuous round 
the m^sion " some ca.scs where the longitudinal section of the ovule 
.s rather out of the m^.an, the beak is not represented at all but iu 
position IS indicated by a gap in the nueellar tissue which stretches 
across the apical region ; the edges of the gap being somewhat upturned. 
This ^Pl^araje (.see A/., Fig 3. Pi. XV) lends support to the view Wt the 
base of the beak was originally hollow. In one of the ovules from a small 
tangential longitudinal section there occurs a somewhat similar but much 
narrower gap in the upper part of the nucellus, which is peculiar in bcine 
continued below through the mcgasporc-membranc as a sharply curved 
channel in the tissue of the prothallus. At the margins of the channel 
can be seen elongated cells somewhat like those of the nucellus, but larger 
and with more resemblance to the cells of the endosperm tissue, which 
as a matter of fact, can only be made out in this particular slide It 
is [Hjssible that the cavity has been formed by the invasion of the pro- 
thallus by a pollen-tube, altliougli no trace of the pollen-grain can be 
found. It must, however, be remembered that the section is very oblique. 


(iv) Tbf I'dHiiU Gamdophyte and Embryo, 

All the ovules seen in the larger .sections contain protliallial tissue at 
about the same stage of development, but the actual state of preservation 
is somewhat different in different .sections. ;\n unusual condition is to 
be found in an ovule from the base of the cone of 1 \ cuUm (Fig. ■ 10, 
PI. .\\’), the centre of the ovule being occupied by a small contracted 
megaspore with a much crumpled outline. In the m.ijority of cases the 
prothallus is fairly lai-gc, though its membrane has often been somewhat 
contracted. V’ery often, csjrecially in the .Sedgwick .Museum cone, there 
seems to have been little or no shrinkage, the outline being well rounded 
and closely surrounded by the nucellus le. g. Fig. 9, PL .W). 

lire mcga.spore membrane consist- of a comparatively thin brownish 
layer. T races of prolhallial tissue can nearly alway s be found within the 
megaspore; as a rule the individual cells arc not distinguishable, though 
llicrc is a clo.se network of faint yellow lines and granules which is clear 
enough evidence of the nature of the tissue. The individual cell-walls 
could only be distinguished in one of thcl.1ngenti.1l sections where the ovule 
had been cut across transversely, and where at one .side the protliallial 
L.'.suc had contracted from the megaspore wall. In this region the outer 
part of the prothallus is seen to be composed of very thin-wallcd, more or 
less isodiamctric. polygonal cells. 
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Very often the prothallus contains a large centnU cavity, or sometimes 
there may be more than one. In the Cowderoy specimen of P. macro- 
cephalus these clear spaces are usually surrounded by an opaque black sub- 
stance, largely of carbonaceous nature, which has probably been derivcO 
by the decay of the prothallial tissue that has shrunk away from the centre 
of the cavity. 

The tissue of the gametophyte is remarkably homogeneous. Witli 
two exceptions not only are there no signs of an embryo,' but there is not 
even evidence that, at the time of fossiliration, differentiation of archegonia 
had taken place, even in the largest ovules. The two exceptional ovules 
were found in the cone of macroccphalus belonging to the Sedgwick 
Museum. In both the prothallus contains a body which undoubtedly repre- 
sents a nearly mature embryo (Figs, ii, 12, PI. XV). The better preserved 
of these is of typical cylindrical .shaiie, tapering at the ends and contracted 
below the insertion of the cotyledons, and is surrounded by a tapetum-like 
jacket of endosperm cells which can be exactly matched in recent pine-seeds. 
The cells of the hyprocotyl, though not individually preserved, have every 
appearance of being arranged in regular meristcmatic rows, but the cotyle- 
donary apex is rather decomposed, so that neither the growing point nor the 
separate cotyledonary lobes can be distinguished. In this embryo the e.\- 
tremity of the radicic is very close to the base of the nuccllar column, and 
it is interesting to notice that at the apex of the latter there are a number 
of structures which can only be interpreted .as germinated pollen-grains 
(Fig. 1.5, PI. XV). .\ sus[)ensor could not be demonstrated ; but in view o( 
the age of the embryo this is not surprising. 

In the other case the embryo exhibits at its apex a whorl of cotylc- 
dortary lobes with indicatioas of a growing-point at their base ; but other- 
wise it is less well preserved, and the middle region has become doubled up, 
presumably owing to the contraction of the apical region of the protha'lu.-i 
(P'ig. 12, PI. X\'). No trace of pollen-grains or of poUen-tubes could be 
found in this ovule. 


(v) The Male Gametophyte. 

At the apex of the nucellar column of the ovule shown in Fig. '■ 
PI. XV, there are two small rounded objects which most certainly represent 
two winged pollen-grains ; they can be seen more clearly under the higher 
magnification of Figs. 15, 14, I'l. XV. The wing exhibits the cli,vr.ic- 
teristic reticulation seen in the poilen-grains of living pines, but this 
feature docs not appear clearly in the photographs. These pollen-grains 
show no signs of germination. 

On the other hand, it has already been remarked that struetures 
which must be considered as germinated pollen-grains occur at the apex 
of the nucellar column of one of the fertile seeds. These form a 
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collection of three or more grains, but the outlines arc so indistinct that 
it is hardly possible to say whether a wing is present or not (see Fig. 15, 
n. XV), 

No other examples have been found in any other ovule. Some much 
smaller spherical bodies, with a thin wall and filled with contents, have been 
observed in the neighbourhood of the nuccllar apex ; these seem to repre- 
sent some sort of fungal spore. The nuccllar apex often appears to have 
been perforated by pollen-tubes (this is evident in Fig. 15, PI. XV), and 
a [rossible example of the invasion of the prothallus by a pollen-tube has 
been mentioned already, 

TitKOliKTK At. CO.N.SIDF.RATIOXS. 

Before proceeding to discuss the .significance of the special features 
as.sociatcd with the cones just dc.scribcd, it w ill be as well to consider briefly 
the grounds on which it may be inferred that we are dealing with a single 
species only. The two species to which all the present material has been 
referred were founded entirely on ditTerenccs in external appearances. 
Carruthers mentions only differences with resircct to the form of the cone 
,ind the sha(>c of the apophyses, llis diagnoses read ; 

1 . Pinites macrocephalus. Cone cylindrical, obt use at both ends ; scales 
with thick and flat, irregularly six-sided aiwphyscs ; basal scales largest. 

1. Pintles eroatus. Cone ovate, with a truncate base and obtuse 
■apex ; .scales with thickened, flat, sub-riuadrangular apophyses ; basal scales 
largest. 

lie states in his description o( Pini/cs ovatus that this cone can be 
readily distinguished from that of J'. macrocephalus ' by the form of the 
apophyses of the .scales, which arc longer than tlie)- are broad, and quad- 
rangular or sub-quadrangubr, the upper .and lower angles being acute or but 
slightly truncate As to the general validity of this I am unable to judp, 
but some doubt has already been thrown on the v.alue of this criterion 
in view of the intermediate char.ictcr of the apophyses of the Sedgwick 

Museum cone. . 

A conspicuous difference in the appearance of the slides examined 
is to be found in the darker colour of tho.sc of P. macrocephalus. This 
is particularly noticeable in the Cowderoy specimens, h is partly due tc 
the greater thicknc.ss of the sections, but largely also to their siliceous 
ni,urix being actually darker and containing a larger proportion of black 
carbonaceous matter. In all cases, however, the actual tissue? p^e^c^c are 
exceedingly alike in form, structure, and arr.mgcmcnt. In both forms the 
scales possess the same general shairc, with a ncarlv horizontal pioxirna 
portion, and, according to Carruthers. both jxrssc.ss the long asa ca c. 
which form 10 distinctive a feature of these cones, .\nother c aractcri.lic 
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feature shared by both forms is the very slender cone-axis with its sur- 
rounding ring of uniform resin-canals. As far as can be judged the number 
of these canals docs not varj' in the different forms, and the consequent 
identity in phyllotaxis ratio constitutes another point of agreement between 
the cones. 

With regard to the ovules, the similarities are equally well marked. 
The integument, the nucellus, and the prothallus are conspicuously alike 
in structure and in state of preservation. Mr. Gardner's view that in }\ 
ovata ' the seeds seem rounder ‘ is not borne out by any of the slides 
examined. It is especially noticeable that the characteristic nuccllar 
column and the well-develojied gametophytic tissue arc to be found in 
all the preparations. On the whole it seems justifiable to state that there 
are no important anatomical differences between the two .so-called species. 
Taking this into account it seems probable that the differences in external 
character will turn out to be of less than specific value. At any rate it will 
be seen from what has been said that we can proceed with our discussion as 
if we were dealing with a .single uniform type. 

We may now turn to the consideration of some features of the cone 
which seem to distinguish it from existing species of /’wrr. In the first 
place must be mentioned the very long and often fertile basal scales. 
Assuming that this is a real feature and not due to the base of the cone 
being broken off, it would seem that Carruthers is quite right in saying that 
it is a structure [reculiar to these cones but not sufficient to separate them 
from the fossil genus I'iuites. The very slender conc-axis is a character 
of some importance. This is accompanied by a very weak development of 
the vascular tissue as a whole, which thus docs not appear to show any 
correspondence with the demands which must be made iiixan it bj' the 
reproductive organs. The wood of the very narrow xylem cylinder, iftcn 
separated into distinct bundles, is always of a very homogeneous character, 
the simple uniscriatc medullary rays and the absence of resin-canals being 
particularly noticeable. If we regard the cone-axis as a scat of ancestral 
characters, it would seem that the presence of resin trachcidcs in the place 
of the usual ducts must be considered as a primitive feature. It is in 
accordance with the general weak development of the conducting tissue as 
a whole that we find that the sporophyll-traccs are very small, and that the 
scale strands to which they' give ri.se are also small and compar.ativcly w idely 
separated even in the basal region, in the nearly ripe cones of recent 
species of Pinus that I have examined the fairly thick vascular cylindei 
becomes markedly angular in the region of insertion of the large scale sup- 
ply, and the latter divides up almost immediately to give a row of bundles 
nearly touching each other and with a considerable development of secon- 
dary xylem. Although, however, it has not been found possible to match 
in the recent species the extreme reduction of the vascular ti-csuc that 
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we find in thi. case there is no doubt that this feature is of no more 
generic value than the fact that the rcsin-canals surrounding the axis Z 
more uniform m size and more regularly distributed than appears to be the 
case among the prcsent^lay representatives. 

The same thing really applies to the peculiar ovular characters how- 
ever ditncult their mterpretition. ’ 

The large size of the ovules, the detached secd-wing, the lignified 
integument, with closed or almost closed micropyle, and the shrunken 
micellar layer, all seem to favour the view that the cone is well on its wav 
to maturity. This is borne out by the ap, trance of well-developed embryos 
in two of the ovules. On the other hand, there is generally no indication of 
either archcgonium or embryo, in spite of the large prothallus, and prima 
facie it would be natural to conclude that the cone is really much more 
unripe than its size and general structure would appear to indicate. The 
presence of ungerminated pollen-grains would appear to support this con- 
du.sion and suggests the inference that the cone may hav e become detached 
from the tree very shortly after pollination, and its development checked 
before fertilization was possible. On the other hand, in view of the com- 
paratively advanced stage of development of the two fertile seeds, the 
prevalent absence of both pollination and fertilization can hardly be ascribed 
to immaturity. 

The ovules arc rendered still more striking by the presence of the 
peculiar nuccllar beak. This is a cylindrical structure and doc.s not appear 
to have been open at the top, so we have no grounds for suppasing that it 
could jK)s.sibly have functioned as a i>ollcn-chambcr. This is confirmed by 
the peculiar position of the pollen-grains. From examination of the old 
slides 1 was inclined to regard the columnar .appc.arancc as having resulted 
from the shrinkage of what was originally a massive apical region to the 
nuccllus. A par.ilicl might then be drawn with the massive free upper part 
of the nucellus that Dr. -Slopes records as occurring in an immature ovule of 
Vvioslrohus BfnsUtii from the Lower Greensand. Tlierc, however, the 
nuccllar apex is conical in shape, and the attcnu.atcd tip engages with the 
b-asc of the micropyle. The ovule, also, is so young that the comparison is 
of doubtful value. Moreover, the appearance .as seen in the new slides of 
P. mmrcvtpkalus is so definite and const.ant that it i.s difficult not to 
conclude that the structure is a normal and clniracterislic feature of these 
ovules. 


The presence of the beak, coupled with the general absence of any 
embryonal structures, suggests a comparison with l’teridos[>crms, which, 
however, is perhaps more interesting than profitable. Oliver and Scott 
(10 (i), speaking of LagtHostoma Lcmitxi. say, ' The seed of Lygi’h'iictiJron 
differed from recent seeds in the early maturing of its tissues. .Already 
Wore fertilization has taken place they appear to have reached the limits of 
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their development and would appear to be incapable of further strctchin};.’ 
It is just possible that something of the same sort may have occurred in 

these cones. . 

Oliver and Scott (10«) also speak of ‘ the well-preserved tissues of the 

micellar base In our ovule the nucellus is reduced to a thin layer, while 
the endosperm seems more developeti than in Lagenostoma. If then the 
absence of an embryo is striking in the latter instance, it should be quite as 
much or more so in the case of P. macroctfhaUts. 

Coming finally to the consideration of the affinities of the present 
specimen, it^will hardly be necessary after what has been said to enumerate 
the features which make it more closely allied to the modem Pinus than to 
any other genus of the Abietincae. The general shape and size of the cone, 
the two sorts of scales and their relative importance, the two reversed ovules 
on each scale, the winged seed, all make it certain that the cone is in every 
essential character identical with the living genus, Spiccial peculiarities 
there are, but we have already seen that none of these can be considered to 


be of generic value. 

It is not at all so easy to make sutc of its relatiotis within the genus 
Pimts itself. Carruthers instituted a comparison of the intcmtil structure 
with that of Piuus PinasUr, while from the aixrphyscs he concluded diat 
the affinities were with /'fwerr. Of the latter feature he says, ‘(Ihc 
apophyses) scarcely differ from those of Pinus pinea. . . . Indeed iii the 
form size and arrangement of the apophyses, this recent pine rcniarkably 
resembles the fossil cone.' Bnt, as Carruthers admits, the form of the cone 
and the internal structure arc very different, and it seems to me that there 
can be no comparison between the two cones. Nor has our cone much ,n 
common with Pinus Pinastrr. There is some general resemblance in the 
form of the scales, but the pyramidal shape of tlic cone, the very stout nxi^ 
and the small pointed apophyses make the recent species a quite dilfercnt 
type. It is unfortunate that information is lacking as to the crucial feature 
of the position of the umbo on the apophysis. Carruthers would have lo 
believe that the apophysis was a large flat surface with [xtssibly a snia.l 
central umbo. At any rale, .ill his suggestions of affinity refer t.. the 
Pinaster .section of the genus. But. as already pointed out, one c.innot 
place a great deal of reliance on his restorations, and it .seems more probable 
that the umbo was terminal on the apophysis, as in the section Sl'r iis- 
The general features of the cone, such as the very slender axis arc in 
accordance with this view of its affinities. It is interesting to note also tha 
there appear to be many resemblances between this cone and tha 
Pinostrobus sussexiensis, Mantcll., from the Lower Greensand, which o 
generally agreed to be closely related to Pinus Slrobus . 
pitting of the medullary ray field agrees with that m the 
Erebus section, and denticulate ray tracheides are, at least api).irc 
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n^nt It may be noted, also, that Radais. speaking of the anato„,ical 
distinctions between the two section, of remarks the absence of r^ n 
canals from the vascular system of the scales, and apparently also from the 
„ood of the axis in the ^ction (U, p. a^k/Lsin-cLaU Im ho ! 

ever, pre^nt m the wood of the cone-axis of the s[xicies IHnus cxcelsa On 
the whole..the anatomical characters of /’. macroccphal agree with those 
of species belonging to the Strabus section, and, while there is no very close 
agreement with any of them, the fossil seems to have more in common 
with Pima excelsa, L., than with any of the others. 

The following diagnosis is based on the cones here considered • 

Pityostrobia moirauphaha, L. and H. Cone ovoid-cylindrical apex 
obtuse. Length 15 cm. or less. Hrcadth 5 cm. Axis very slender 
surrounded by a conspicuous ring of rcsin-canals. Scales leave axis almost 
horizontally and then a.scend .sharply beyond the seeds, which are borne in 
dairs in hollows on the upper surface near the base. Apophyses thick flat 
quadrangular or irregularly hexagonal. Basal scales with large apophyses.’ 
Short bract-scale. Ovule.,, two on each scale. 1 cm. long by 0-6 cm. in 
breadth. Stone layer corrugated. .Seeds usually barren. 


St MM.tRY. 

The pajier gives a detailed description and comparison of the internal 
anatomy of two forms of cone occurring in the Lower liocene of the London 
lia'in. 

Two .separate .sjx;cie.s. PiniUs »uhrc<,p/t,i!usS^n., and Piniks cnatia, 
Carr., have been founded on the slight differences in external appearance, 
but the close resemblance in internal structure justifies the conclusion that 
they arc specifically identical. 

The new aggregate siiccics has been called I’ityoslrobus maiivcephalus, 
L. and H. 

1 he cone exhibits several interesting anatomic.al features. The cone- 
axis is very slender and ha.s a weakly dcvclojKid xylem cylinder which 
contains neither rcsin-canals nor rcsin-parcnchyma, but resin ‘spools’ are 
present in ordinary trachcklcs. A conspicuous circle of rcsin-canals 
surrounds the axis, and from their number an accurate determination of the 
phyllotaxls of the cone can be deducctl. 

Thcconc-scalc.s arc of the normal /'inns ty|xi, a short br.act-scale being 
present. The cone is, however, (xiculiar in the large size of the lowermost 
seedscalcs. 

The most im[»ortant observations have reference to o\ ular structures. 
The ovules are provided with a thick, differentiated integument with a long, 
almost closed micropyle. They represent nearly mature, winged seeds, but 
are usually barren and w ith the contents little shrunken. 

The nucellus is marked by a jicculiar apical column of tissue. Winged 
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pollen-grains, both germinated and ungerminated, have been found collected 
at the tip on the external surface. 

The prothallus is large and well rounded, but from only two of the 
ovules were fossil embryos recorded. These were large and, apparently, of 
a normal polycotyledonous type. 

It is concluded that the cone has closer affinities with Finns exceha, I.., 
than with any other existing Conifer. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XV. 

IPo^traling Nfr, C. P. Dotta paper on «*-we/Wirz. 

The specific nanaea axe th<«e attache^! to the original rpecimena. 

Fig. I. wa- rPftfhalMi, F;iicmal ip|»carance of cone in the Sedgwidc Moseum, t am.-i 

About nat. site. i , v 

Fig. 3. P. moir^ctphalm. Nearly mediao longitudinal lectjoo of cone m the f. 

lection. Boial scales with Urge apophyset. a. Ovule seen in Fig. 7, V 1 tool b, nat. 

Fig. 3- /’. motroiepkaiMi. Median longitudinal section of same cone as m rig ^ 

leen in Fig. 8. If'., base of aced wing; M., megatpore. ( oardemy CoIlccH* n, i’ 

Fig. 4. P. fT«/»rr. Tangential loDgitiidioal aection near bate of cone. Ovulifertu* 
bcariog paired ovulea ; i.r., bficl*acale. Cowderoy Collection, V II 003 ^* 
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Fig. 5 - Tr»n*vcr*e tection of c?inc. Cowderoy Collectioo, V 8309. Nat. size. 

Fig. 6- P- trjuuvcrse sctiuoD (Fig, 5) showing double naluic of scak-tracc 

ply rx.i retin-canali; *f>pr.c., appendicular resiO'CanaU accompanying the scale-traces. 
Saoy Collection, V 8309. 

Kig. 7 * P’ Ovule A, Fig. a, more highly magnified; n.c., nucellar coluniu. 

rov«a«oy Collection. V 11001 b. 

'' y. p,ma(rottphaiuT. Up| cr part of ovak b, Fig. j. Not fiuilc median section ; /«/.,parl 
f iiilcgument icpataled from main wall ; AW., nucellus; m.nt., megasijore membrane ; hnd.^ en- 
^kst<rm tUsue ; r< , central cavity. 

V* a P fft-aluJ. Ivongitudiiial section of an ovule fiom the base of the cone, not quite 
f double layer of imcellu* and integumeai tiisue >hfu;;keij ‘rom wall; nuc'Har 

^ U^alooe, with indication of b«k ; ,V^., small cuniiac;!cd locgasj^-jrc. Cowdergy Collection, 

' * ^io. /* L'pi»tf part ol ovule showing j-eculiar uucel’.ar apex ; n.c , tiuctlUr column 

! 'fpueaxt 10 penetrate ett‘Urtpcrm; .AW., tiucellar lissue showing ceUuUr stricture Utarly ; 
me^pore membrane. Cowderoy Collection. V H003 c. . , 

^ Fig II P- fncurtxtfkalut. LoogiUldmal section oi o^ulc showing large cm..rj j and liucCMar 
column. Sedgwick Museum. 


Fig. IJ. P mi^roufkAlui. 


A » 


AiuAher ovule from tl»c same tone also showing au embryo. 

bwl d"ot)lc<io<.« (d.) .. »‘>S > I'""' 

Fig. 13. /'■ mAtnxe/'halu:. NuedUr colua-D of ovule seen in F:^-, 

/ . I tjHcfl-ctains. Cowderwy Collection. , v. • 

M- r. »«.<»• 'lij' vl vamc nucihi co'.tinn .-Uii .... tc i..owir.s 

1*0 Winged j'ollcn-giains. „ . « • 

P. l‘P column of ovu.c > 

Jr.lc^l^l J»l!cn-griia> md cuctlUi uboc icil-mcd tv 


Dure ti..li’.y 1 
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On Endemism and the Mutation Theory. 


hV 


II. N. RIUI.KY, RK.S. 

T IIK history of the rise and fall of species of plants or animals is 
a subject of ^rcat interest, anti it is one which has very seldom been 
worked out. Dr. Willis has, however, lately, in a paper to the Royal Society, 
Phil. Trans., 11 , cevi, p. ,507, and one published in the ‘ Annals of Botany ’ 
(vol. XXX, 191^5, p. 1), attempted to formulate a law dealing with the rarity 
or commonness of .species and its bearing on the endemic plant-s of Ceylon. 
He bases his argument on a sturly of Trimen's ‘ Flora of Ceylon’, in which 
work Ur. Trimen states under the description of each plant wliether it is 
very common (VCl, common (C), rare (K), and very rare iVR). Now it is 
known that Trimen in putting these notes merely referred to the number of 
sirecimens in the Ceylon herbarium, and Ur. Wiliis (Ann. Bet , 1 . c., p. 4) 
admits that the figures ' are ba.-ed on herbarium specimens'. Dr. Trimen 
himself in vol. i, p. ix, writes as to general distribution and comparative 
frcipicncy ; ‘ Very much has yet to be done in tracing out the distribution of 
plants through the island, .nnd the information here given is very imperfect 
and will be much modilied .and inerc.ased by further investigation.’ 

No further investigation on thc.sc lines has apparently been done in 
Ceylon. In Ur. Trinicn's day Ceylon was not so easy of exploration as it 
is now, and even now large areas are difiicult to get at, and would require 
a karge staff of botanical collectors to take a thorough census of the various 
species throughout the iskind. f do not think that this has been done 
indeed for any region of the world except the British Isles. 

The number of specimens of a species in a herbarium does not show at 
all the abundance or rarity of .any given plant. Frequently a tree in the 
tropics docs not flower for very many years, and collectors do not co ect 
specimens which ate not in flower or fruit. One of the commonest trce.s in 
Sarawak is Kwmfauia f.tt i if.’Iut. the Tiial.ang. The onl) flowenng sj^imcn 
known is one in the F lorence herbarium picked uji by Bcccan. and rte on y 
fruiting ones were collected by me hast year. Thus in hcrbaiia this wou. 
figure as VR (very rare), wltcrcas it should be \ C (vci\ common), 

Conver.sely, a phant only know n from a single tree often in ^ 

easy of acce-ss might be c.\lcnsivcly rcpicscntcd in licrbaria, as 

lAuuJ* ot BwUsy, VoL *XX. Ko. C*X. Oclobir, islS-l 

I- pa 
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collector who happened to be in its neighbourhood would naturally collect 
specimens. 

In an extensive tropical area like that of Ceylon, to make a census of 
scientific value upon which one could safely base deductions, a very large 
staff of collectors and botanists would be required ; in fact, a botanical survey 
such as has been oflate years commenced for India would have to be organized. 
The number of botanists mentioned in Dr. Trimen’s Flora is under twenty, 
and this includes several who only resided a year or two in the island, and 
practically only Hermann, Koenig, Champion, Gardner, Thwaites, and 
Trimcn collected on anything like a large scale. Dr. Trimcn did the bc.-.t 
he could with what time and materials he had, but, as he says, his work is 
incomplete. 

Dr. Willis (Ann. Hot., 1 . C., p. 42 ) states that ‘ A very small .accident 
may kill out a species while at or below the stage represented in the Ceylon 
cla-ssification by V’R, whilst it will need a geological .submergence or some such 
accident to kill out one represented by VC and ‘ There is no evidence 
whatever that any of the angiospermous species of the Ceylon flor.i arc 
dying out, and from analogy we may imagine this to be generally true’. 

I first visited Ceylon in the autumn of i888 and stayed for a month at 
Peradctliya w ith Dr. Trimcn. At that time Hedychium coromirium, 1 ... and 
H. jtixvescens were conspicuously abundant all round I’cradeniya and K.indy, 
and Dr. Trimen marks b<rth of them VC in the Flora, vol. iv, p. 24 '. 

I vi.sited Ceylon several times later in 1912 and 1913. and went to 
Peradeniya on these occasions ; but it was not till my last visit th.it I 
noticed that both species had entirely disappeared, and I asked Mr. l.ync, 
the Director of the Gardens, if he h.id seen them anywhere, and he «.is 
surprised to hear that they had ever been common, as he had not seen a phiin 
at all in Ceylon. 

Here is a case in which a plant, which in 18H8 was very common, in 
twenty-five years has become at least very rare, without any geological 
cataclysm to account for it. It is difficult to give any reason for its disap- 
pearance, as no observer at the time seems to h.avc noticed it. Hut as .111 
example of the way a common plant may at least become rare, I would 
mention some observations of mine on Lantana mixta in Singaiwrc. \\ hen 
I first arrived in Singapore in 1888, this shrub was very abundant all over 
the waste ground in Singapore ; on my last visit there it had become com- 
paratively scarce — one had to look about the country for it, I found .t phint 
in the edge of the wood by the roadside, and on examining it found ih.it 
every one of the young fruits on the whole bu.sh wa.s perforated by a small 
green bug, and that all these fruits which had been sucked by the 
bug withered up and never came to maturity. Now as Lantana is widely 
di-spersed by bird.s, which swallow the ri[>c seed and pass it unharmed, the 
occurrence of the bug and its attack on the young fruit consequently 
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entirely prevented the propagation of the plant Th. k 

to be identical with a species which attaeWe I h' r appeared to me 

manner, and was one of the two stets wtfeh ■" 

Cotton in the Malay Peninsula, if^in add cultivation of 

which was destroyed throughout the island was destray^bf tfe" 
planting of Para Rubber in Singaiwre, whereby the linH extensive 

Chinese had abandoned the cultivation of Gambfr and Pepperthe^ 

Urgdy covered with were again cleared of weeds fnd b Jhes 1^"- 

ing the Z<,« Phe action of man in destroying species I will refer’tobfer 

The action of enemies whether insects, fungi, or bacteria, in the destruc- 
tion of a species in a natural state has not yet received that attention of field 
naturalists which he subject rcrju.res ; but every tropical agriculturist knows 
that an insect or fungus which commonly lives on one particular plant may 
adapt Itself so as to attack another allied plant, and. if the latter grows in 
abundance m any area, may practically exterminate it. 

An excellent example of the destruction of a .si«teics completely within 
a very lunited .space of time is furnished by the extermination of the two 
rats of Christmas Island. 


This island was fir't visited by any nalurali.st in iS8fi, when the Eeeria 
with Mr. Lister as naturalist, visited the island. At that time the island 
swarmed with both .sjiccies of rats. especially Mus Ma.h-on, the white-tailed 
nt, of which, judging by accounts, there mu.si have been millions. In 1904 
Dr. Hanitsch and I vi.sitcd the isl.iiid to collect the flora and fauna, and 
though we went far into the forest .and set trajis for rats, not one of either 
species was to be met with. On iiujuiring of the residents on the i.dand, we 
were informed that the white-tailed rats had totally disappeared, and the 
last one that was seen was rambling about apparently very sick in the 
neighbourhood of the settlement. What li.ad hapjxmL-d ’ The only probable 
solution was that the destruction was caused by the introduction of the 
common brown rat ; not from this animal leaving eaten up the food of the 
white-tailed rat, for the r.at's food the fruits of the trees in the island 
forests, lay untouched on the ground in abundance, but in all probability 
from the introduction of some b-ictcrium (ja.sssibly the plague) bv the 
stranger. The brown rat itself lead not sprc.ad over the i,sland to any extent, 
and mainly confined itself to the neighbourhood of the settlement 

A very' similar case apiK-ars to ha\c occurred also in the island of 
I'cmando dc Noroiiha, where, when this island was discovered, there was 
great abundance of a large rodent dcscrilx-d by Mararredo in 1774 as the paca 
or mulita of Ilucnos .Xires. This animal has apparently utterly disappeared, 
for in my expe-dilion to that i.slaiid in 1S87 wc were unable to discover any 
tr,acc of it, nor did any of the residents kmnv of its existence. If such 
'wstruction.s of an animal S|>ccics m.ay occur in so short a time, why should 
not the same thing cKCur in plants ? 
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The disappearance of Hedychium coronarium and H. jiavesetns in 
Ceylon and that of Lantana mixta in Singapore seem to show that this may 
occur. 


Destruction of Species by Man. 

The first botanist that came to Singapore, Dr. Wallich, in 182a found 
the whole island densely covered by forest, and a few of a wild tribe of mm 
known as the Orang Selitar lived chiefly in boats on the southern sea-shore. 
It was the custom, it appears, for ships travelling to the Hast to go throu^;!! 
the Johor Straits, to avoid the pirate Orang Selitar and the pirates in Galang 
and the other islands to the south, which shows that the northern part of 
Singapore and South Johor were but little inhabited. 

Wallich’s collections were apparently chiefly made in the south of 
Singapore where the town now stands. Rafilcs later, to open up the island, 
introduced the Chinese, who felled for export a great deal of the timber 
trees and opened up, cleared, and burnt large areas for the cultivation of 
Pepper and Gambir, moving from place to place as they exhausted the .soil 
and firewoori. When I arrived in Sing.aporc in 1888 only a very few forests 
remained in the island and the srmth of Johor. Over the rest of the island 
the forests had been replaced by Lalang grass {hnperata cytindrica). l.ivittvia 
mixta, and other introduced plants, and by secondary growth. The sandy 
shores on the south were first planted with rice, then with coconuts ; but 
a patch of the original flora of this area containing I'aeciiiiiiM, 

and Capfaris !■ inlay soniana remained for some time more r.r !cs> 
unaltered, but has since been destroyed, and .as this was the only known 
spot for this beautiful Capparis it is probably (juite extinct. 

The remaining scraps of forest persisted, till a few years ago. under the 
control of the Forest Departnient, but were practically destroyed at length, 
w ith the e.xception of a few acres. 

The demand for hind for Rubber cultivation finished off most of them. 
The c.specially .sought for trees valued for timber were naturally destroyed 
first, such trees, e.g., .15 Pialinm and Diptcrocarpe.ie. Where the ground «, is 
cleared on the edge of the forest, the bright sunlight let in destroyed s|)cctii!y 
many' of the delicate herbaceous plants like I'entaphra^ma Kiileyi. at one 
time very abundant on liukit Timah, but w hich has been nearly extcnninaleri 
by the making of a (piarry and felling of timlrcr which Id the light int ' ihc 
rest of the forests. Grass fires on the jungle edge contributed to the 
destruction of the original flora within the forests. 

My early collections here containctl nearly all of the species coilected 
by W alHch and Maingiy. but many were then very rare, and some arc now 
undoubtedly extinct. 1 will mention a few species only known from 
Singapore and now believed to be quite extinct. Capparis lintayscuunhi 
has already been mentioned. 
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Strophanthus Maingayi,\\a(^.i\. ‘Climbing extensively over trees', 
Maingsy- This beautiful plant, with white flowers as big as a wine-glass it 
is said, was again collected by Hullett at Changi before 1888, I visited the 
spot where he found it with him, but it was gone and has never been seen 
again anywhere. 

Melastoma molle, Wall. Collected in Singapore by Wallich, i8j2, 
reduced to a variety of M. ileamjidum, Roxb., by Clarke, but certainly 
distinct, reported to have been obtained in Luzon by Cuming. I found 
a single small plant without any signs of flowers in dense jungle on Bukit 
Timah. The plant had disappeared on my next visit, and it has not been 


seen again anywhere. 

Endopogon Kidleyi, Clarke. The whole of the country lying north-west of 
Bukit Timah has long been felled and cleared. It was being felled for timber 
in Wallace’s time, i8',4,as described by him in his ' Malay Archipelago’. 
There remained, however, a small patch of wood through which ran a small 
stream ; on its banks grew abundance of lindopigen Ridlcyi, and near it grew 
a fine Ginger, chryseum, Ridley. In 1911 this patch of jungle was 

felled and burnt, and both species arc probably now extinct. 

rinoHga singaporensis. Kidl., grew in another patch of iiood .surrounded 
bv extensive cultivated land. I have failed to find it anywhere else 
Probably on account of the limited number of plants occurring here, and 
consequent want of cro.ss-fcrtilization,it did not set fruit, and this wood was 


dc.stroycd some years later. 

DidyxMorpia FerdUa. Ri.llcy. I found two plants of this on a bank 
in the centre of Singaprrre surrounded by extensive cultivation. It has 


never been seen again. 

I'uthemis mt/mr. Jack., was described by him from Singa^ie, 
apparently common in i8:c-2. After much search I ^ 

iSch in the farther corner of .singaiiore. U i.s a sca-coast P'*" ^ 
south of Singapore, but the greater part of the sca-coasts have long been 

cleared of their endemic vegetation. 

Cl^e to the Botanic Gardens .stand no less than 
remains of high forest formerly covering the ground, 
too high to dLroy. UsualU- in .bis ca. the tree soon bee 

survived. They .arc .sWu ‘ Sumatra and 
and Ormosia Lrodise., Bak. ; -bis latter is .aid to ^ 

there is a tree in the Buitenzorg Gardens. Otherwise - ° ^ ^ ° 

.hc.se .species arc known, and. as so often happens ,n cases ol isolated , 

they failed to produce any healthy oftspnng. 

1,1 .889 in the Kranji Mangrove .swamps I found on th t 
than forty-six species of Orchids in abundance In > 9 '.a 
swamp.s again to look for them, and could only find n 
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smallest kinds. The forest had been let for timber-cutting and the bigger 
trees bearing most of the Orchids cut out, and a patch of forest which 
shaded the edge of the swamp was destroyed, letting tight and heat into the 
sNvamp. 

The extermination of plants by man is not only effected by plantations 
on a large scale and destruction of the forests. Pulau Tawar is a Malay 
village of some sire and antiquity on the Pahang river. On a visit there 
1 observed that there were no Rattans (Calami and Daemonorops) in the 
neighbourhood, even seedlings, except one species of Daemonorops which 
had no value in the eyes of the Malays. 

The Malays, who are insatiable for Rattans for house use and sale, cut 
the long stems when sufficiently developed, that is to say when they are big 
enough to flower. This constant cutting prevents the plant ever reproducing 
itself, and it is only a matter of a comparatively few years before the Rattans 
arc utterly exterminated. The wild tribes, too, search the forests in wliich 
they live thoroughly for eatable Dioscortas and Palms, as also for Ratt.in<, 
Rubbers (Willughbeia), and destroy the big DipterocarpHs trees by boring 
them for wixid-oil. Mven if some few plants remain scattered here and 
there, they are apt to die out from want of cros.s-fcrtilization. 

The extermination of sitecies by man in the Malay Peninsula has really 
been only extensive within the l.ast fifty years. It is very different in 
Ceylon, a heavily populated island for over 2,000 years. Any one who 
visits the forest country round Anuradjahpura will be struck by the small 
size of the trees covering the area which many centuries ago was a thickly 
populated di.strict. Here arc the remains of temples which, with the houses 
of the inhabitants, mu.st have been l.argcly built with timber of the felled 
forests. What trees were they that were used for the beams and wood- 
work of the temples and houses ? The valuable Diptcrocarpcac, giving good 
timbers, arc given in Trimen’s Flora as six common, twenty-four rare or rather 
rare, twelve very rare, and four or five apparently extinct. Dr. Trimcn pmit? 
out the difficulty of obtaining specimens of tlicsc trees, and says our know- 
ledge of the Ceylon .s[)ccics is very imperfect ; but the numbers given ab ve 
arc about what one would cx|icct of first-ckass timbers in a heavily populrtcd 
country where timber of large size h.ad Vicen required for 2,000 years. It i- 
now highly probable that these plants bad formerly a very much l.uger 
area of extension. A large proportion of the plants labelled s'cry commnn 
by Dr, Trimcn arc introrluccd wcerls, and indccrl, when in Peradeniya in 
188S, I had to go a very long drive and walk before 1 got to a hill where the 
real Ceylon flora could be seen. Dr. Willis docs not, so far as I can sec. 
distinguish between the very common introduced plants .and the very 
common indigenous plants. What were the plants on the ground bclorc 
these weeds were introduced ? 
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Alterations of the Fixira lue to Climatic Chances 

... 

of s^c.cs; (») by allowing the development of an entirely frah flora 
which would swamp the indigenous flora ^ 

A diminution of the rainfall, for instance, due to excessive destruction 
of trees could entire y destroy the epiphytic flora of a region 1 have 

pore, and he felling of the jungle on the slopes of Buhit Timah.the light 
and heat let m destroyed the epiphytic flora and herbaceous plants in 
these forests. 


I have another instance of such destruction. Some years ago, 1905 in 
.Singapore, we had an extraordinarily dry and hot spell which lasted ’for 
a month or two, during which period the epiphytic Fern Polypodium 
simwsiim, of which there was a great abundance on some of the trees, 
w.TS completely diicd up, and almost every plant of it in the gardens 
utterly perished, and no young plants of it ever carr.c up again on these 
trees. 

At present we have very little information, at least collected together, of 
modification of climate and consequently of floras in a natural condition of 
things, and altcration.s due directly or indirectly to the action of man. These 
arc subjects well worthy the study of naturali,sts. Changes of climate have 
occurred without any geologic cataclj sm in past y ears we know, e. g, the 
glacial period of Kurojtc. and I undcr.stand the desert period of the south of 
Kngland. In Nicol’s ‘ Three Voyages of a Naturalist chap, iv, in'describing 
.‘'outh Trinidad, he notices great numbers of standing and fallen trees 
■tpparently dead for many years covering the whole island, and the dis- 
apjicarancc too of the goats which formerly inhabited it. There is no clue 
as to the cause of the destruction or its date, and he considers it improbable , 
th.it it was caused by volcanic action, as ,al the summit trees and tree-ferns 
still flourish, and there .arc no traces of fire. However, as it is a volcanic 
island, the destruction might h.ivc been cau.scd by the emission of the 
p<.iisonous gases or water, as w.as rejxnlcd to me .a.s occurring in the Hawaii 
islands .some years ago. 

I hat floras do change without human intcrierence we know from 
Clement Reid's researches into the early floras of Britain and Holland, 
species entirely disappearing anti being ropkaced by others, but from what 
causes we are still ignorant. There is no evidence whatever to show 
geological cataclysms in all such cases. The process may be and probably 
is slow at most periods. 
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Endemic Species. 

An endemic species or genus is one confined, so far as is known, to one 
definite area, and is not known to occur outside that area. Such a species 
may be one which has evolved within that area, and for some reason never 
spread farther, or it may have at one time or other occupied a wider 
area from which, except in one region or locality, it has disappeared. 
Before we can say definitely a plant is endemic we must have a complete 
knowledge of the flora of the nearest countries, but this in many cases wc 
do not possess. Thus, though there are a very large number of what have 
to be recorded as endemic plant.s in the Malay Peninsula, we know com- 
paratively little of the floras of the adjacent countries, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
the islands south of Singapore, Siam, and Cochin China. The nearest land 
to Ceylon is southern India, Madura, and the Carnatic, Has this region 
been so thoroughly explored that we can say for certain that many of these 
so-called Ceylon endemics do not still occur there ? I doubt it verj’ much. 
This part of India has been very long heavily cultivated and thickly- 
populated. How many of the now endemic plants of Ceylon were not 
formerly abundant over this area ? 

Dr. Willis himself, on p. i i of his paper in these Annals, gives an Impor- 
tant clue to the history of endemics in Ceylon when he says, ‘ The second 
point that shows at once in these diagrams is that the enormous majority of 
the endemic .species are in the wet zone Exactly what wouUl be cxpixtcd 
if the climate of .southern India and the remainder of Ceylon h.ad been 
formerly a wet district like the Malay Peninsula, and by land changes, 
denudation of mountains, felling of forests, changing rainfall or other 
climatic changes had become xcrophytic except in the .still wet zone of 
the south-western quarter of the island. In that ca.se we should t'.nd 
exactly what we do find — the remains of an old nrin-forcst flora i.solalcd in 
the wet zone. 

We find evidence of a reverse action curiously- in the case of the lime- 
stone rocks of Selangor in the Mal.iy Pcninsida. These rocks, attaining 
a considerable altitude (about i,ooo fecti, lie at present thirty-two miles 
from the sea, though there is still a tr.idition of the sea having washed tluir 
bases in the time of man. Between them and the sea is a flat area of wet 
rain-forest which h.as crept up their sides for some distance. .-Xt the top ol 
these precipitous rocks there is much mica in the soil, which must have conic 
from granite mountains in close proximity to the limc.stonc and higher th in 
it. Thc.se mountains arc now gone. On the top of the lime,stono nxk^ we 
get a distinct flora largely identical with that of the Tcn.asserini limestone, 
including two syx-cics of AVcir closely allied to plants of lcn,asscrini ami 
Borneo, and Cnlanlhc vestita, only' known from the limestone rocks ol 
Tenasserim and Borneo, Here wc have the remain- of a xcrtipliyiie flora 
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persisting on the wet limestone rocks, surrounded by a geologically modern 
ram-forest flora, wh.ch has swamped It everywhere but on the summit 
where the big ram-foresl trees could not grow 

• Kndemie specie, confined to small areas are really species in the earlier 
stages of spreading, and. given time enough, they might ultimately be found 
covering larp areas Endemic species begin as VR in some given country, 
and gradually extend iheir area, passing upwards through the stages R, RR, 
RC, * ’ ’ 


This general statement could only be correct if these endemics were 
found to have all arisen from other species now in the island. Dr. Willis gives 
a list of genera containing endemic species, but omits all the endemic mono- 
typic genera, Trichadema, JuU, styles, PUpanthe, Psctidocarapa, Gktmiea, 
Ptrieopsis, SehizosliK’iia, and many others, and does not mention the fact 
that a large number of the endemic species are the only ones of their genus 
in the island. Mow can these be sjx-cics in the early stage.s of spreading? 
1 ' urthermore, most of them aic rare, and some almost, if not now Quite, 
extinct. 

On examining the affinities of these endemics we find that a very con- 
siderable proportion arc Malayan. Now the connexion of the Malay 
region with Ccj'lon must have been at a very long distance of time ago. 
'I he genera containing endemics arc nearly all rain-forest country plants, 
and appear to be now nearly confined to the wettest region of Ceylon. 
Exactly what we slioidd cxiicct if there was at a very long distance of time 
a kind connc.sion with tlie tropical rain-forest'rcgion, which being destroyed, 
this very old flora i>crsisted in the wet mountain regions till a large por- 
tion of it was destroyed by m.in, directly or indirectly, by felling the forests 
and c.iusing diminution of the rainfall over a large area. This will account 
for the state of the flora and its con.stilucnts, but Dr. Willis’s theory 


will not. 

' Ceylon, though eipialori.a! in ]>o-ition ' (which it isnoti, ' has but a small 
Ilora (2 ,Ho 9 species) comp.ared with the islands ot the e-astern peninsula - 
of India. . . . This has always been a difficult matter to explain, and the 
Natural Selectionists have had tw> rival liyjs.ihcscs. . . . The first is that 
Ceylon has a less " tropical” climate ihan Malaya, having greater extremes 
of wetness and drt'ncss and of heat and cold. The second is that Ceylon 
has hut a poor soil, ... it Ix-ing all the pr<xluct of the decay of gneiss and 
gr.inite. * I do not sec how the-e tw-t ihcr^iies arc ' mutually contradic- 
tory nor do I know who the Natural Selectionists are who have made 
there .suggestions. It is obvious to every one who ha.s at all examined the 
flora of t'cy'lon, that, a.s alreaily jxsintcvl out. an immense quantity of the 
original flora has been destroyed V>y man but replaced by imported weeds 
which largely bulk in the VC’s of Tritncn s Hora. This destruction was 


I .Vnn. IV-t., I-c , }'. ;. 
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going on as lats as 1900 (see Brown’s article on the Forests in the Appendix 
to Trimen’s Flora). A very large proportion of the species in the Malay 
region are epiphytes, especially Orchids. These are the first to disappear 
when timber is felled and the country exposed to the sun. The very small 
number in the plain districts of India illustrates this. In Ceylon there arc 
only eighty species against over 130 in Singapore island alone. 

The Mutation Theorv. 

The theory of the evolution of species by Natural Selection is, as 
1 understand it, as follows : 

An organism produces forms which in various ways arc not identical 
with the parent form. These forms arc known as varieties or mutations. 
Should any of these forms be adapted in any way so as to be more 
suitable for the surroundir^ conditions than the parent form, they m.iy 
persist and reproduce themselves in the mutation form. The mutatioru 
do not necessarily reproduce their replica, but may revert to the original 
form. If, however, selection comes into play and the mutation is con- 
tinually selected, the form becomes a fixed mutation. I shall give instances 
in the case of Antigonon and other plants. 

Should the form.s connecting the fixed mutation with the original form 
di.sappcar, and the alterations be suflFicicntly distinct and important to 
warrant it, we call the new form a species. 

For a mutation to become a fixed one it is necessary that it should be 
able to reproduce itself successfully and continuously. 

In most or more probably in all ca.ses of successful fixed mutations the 
determining factor is the surrounding conditions environing the original 
plant. Thus a plant adapted for the dense shade of the forest may dissemi- 
nate its .seed nearer the edge where the light is greater. Here natural 
selection comes into play, and the mutations more adapted for greater light 
will grow and reproduce along the edge. If the fore.'-t be near the sea, the 
mutations gradually getting nearer and more adapted for .sandier iuiil 
sandier spots may in time be .so .selected that they take on a maritime f'lrm. 
This form in time becomes so far adapted to a littoral life that it cannot 
revert to the jungle form, and remains a,s a species. 

This is only one sample of the evolution by Natural Selection : 
others arc connected with adaptations for climate, fcrtilir-ation, dl.-^scnii- 
nation, &c., the object being that an organism can by mutating fill up 
a space, or state of conditions, which in its original form it cannot do 

This theory accounts for the great number of species in the world 
and their adaptation to their surroundings and conditions of life, and 
can be tested and proved by a study of mutation.s. No other theory 
has been produced which can .account for the facts. 
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Dr. Willis’s theory of mutation is described in the ‘Annals of the Roy. 
Bot. Card., Pcradeniya,' as that new characters are supposed to arise 
at one step: once they have ap,ieared the new characters are hereditary 
and the new form docs not go back to the old one. 

In other words, all mutations are at once fixed. This is easily shown 
not to be the case. Nor does the theory in the least explain the adap- 
tations to surroundings, e.g. why Catophyllnm incphyllum, as its 

fruits are for sea dispersal, occurs only on the sea-shore, or why Crinum 
asiaticum, with long-tubed white fragrant flowers only fertilizable by a 
crepuscular sphingid, only opens its flowers at exactly the time of the 
apiJearance of the moth. In fact, the theory is the old special creation 
hypothesis with the creator left out, and no substitute given. 

Every gardener and field botanist of ordinary observing powers knows 
that very many varLations {or mutations as Dr. Willis prefers to call them) 
occur in plants which do not appear again in their offspring. 

Many years ago in Singa[rore we obtained a variety of AnUgonon 
tfptopus in which the normally pink flowers were pure white. This variety, 
though it came true from cuttings, did not come true from seeds. All 
its seedlings gave pink flowers for a considerable period. After some 
years (the mutation not being fixed till then) we obtained a few white- 
flowered seedlings. Zinnias grown in the garden at Singapore from eulti- 
vated plants from Kuro|K- in three years reverted to the form of the 
original small-flowered wild plant. The same thing happened with the 
garden Balsam and other cultivated plants. But this is well known to 
every gardener. \'ery striking cases in a natural state will be shown later 
on in this paper. 

The argument that specific diffeiences which plants possess have never 
been shown to be of practical use now or of some use in the past, does 
not hold good in view of the extensive literature on fertilization and 
dissemination, and on the relations of plants to their surroundings. 

The whole life-history of any single plant is not at present really 
known — its physiology and habits ; its insect, fungal, or other enemies; its 
requirements due to the action of light, heat, electricity, rain, dew, frost 
or drought ; its food and water-supply ; its means of fertilization, protec- 
tion, and reproduction ; in fact, the whole physiological and ecological 
history of the plant from the sectl to its leprcduction and death by day 
and night, in normal and abnormal weather, at all seasons of the year, and 
in all geological or climatic changes for the period of its existence as 
a species. Until this is known, it is impossible to give the cause ol 
ait .specific differences. I do not believe this is known of any common 
I nglish plant, .still less of any tropical one. 

In Ann. Roy. Bot. Card., Perad., vol. iv, p. z. Dr. Willis writes : ' A point 
that has so far escaped attention is, that the characters that distinguish gencia 
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and species are largely characlers of the floral organs; the struggle for 
existence is almost entirely among the seedlings and young plants in which 
these organs are not present. To take an example, is it conceivable that in 
Dillenia it can make any difference whether these leaves arc acute or obtuse, 
or the petiole one inch or one and a half inches long ? These are the only 
characters that can show till the plants are at least ten years old, by which all 
that are going to die out will have done so.’ But the struggle for existence 
does not cease in any plant when it has developed out of the seedling stage. 
It is surely well known that the struggle continues throughout the whole life- 
history of the species. I need not, however, go into this, as plenty has been 
written to show this both by Darwin and later botanists. 

The lengthening of the petiole and acute or blunt apex of the leaf may 
have the utmost importance to the Dillenia in the relations of the leaf 
to sun and rain. But I will give one or two examples of ‘ infinitesini.il 
variations ’ which have the greatest importance to the life and propagation 
of a plant. 

MetroxyLm Sagus, Rottb.,and M. Mart., the two Sago I’alms, 

are very closely allied plants, but the latter is armed with spines csjxxially 
on the leaf sheaths, the former is unarmed. In parts of Borneo it is 
impossible to cultivate successfully M. Sagus, because the wild pigs {.Sus 
barbalHs) attack and devour the young shoots as fast as they come up. 
M, Rumpltii, guarded by its spines, is immune from the attacks of ihij 
animal. Here the development of spines protects the spiny Sago, which 
would otherwise be exterminated as the smooth Sago is. Another instance 
of a totally different character is shown in the case of the Macaraiigas, 
as described in my paper on Ants and Plants in the ' Annals of Botany 
vol. xxiv, p. 471, where it is shown that in certain species of the genus the 
young leaves are liable to so serious an attack by caterpillars that the pl.int 
may be severely injured, if not killed ; the very slight variation of the longer 
persistence of the bud sheaths for some days, and the development from the 
glands (common in most species of the genus) of food bodies attractive to 
ants, by inducing ants to take up their abode in the hollow stem, protect the 
plant from cateqrilbr attacks. 

Castilloa elastka in the Malay Peninsula is attacked by a beetle, 
Epepseotfs luscus, the larv'a of which tunnels the stem, causing the destruc- 
tion of the tree. The insect can only escape through the scar of a frllen 
leaf, as it is the only part of the trunk not guarded by lacticiferous vcs.-eU 
through which it cannot pass. A comparatively slight thickening or harden- 
ing of the texture of this point would effectually stop the beetle fruffl 
escaping, and render the tree invulnerable ; and from .some such slight 
variation I found trees immune from the attack of this beetle, while other.' 
standing close by were destroyed. 

I cultivated in Singapore two kinds of Lilies, of which one, Liiiui'i 
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had narrow, the other — Iihinl^/ . 

Rain falling on the tatter was retained round thTh 1 ! 
which formed a bind of cup, Ihc buds were destrovL ^ [ eU 

.u ^orher e^L, -he narrr 

r.r.rrniu;s;L‘?:hX^^^ 

A most amusing passage occurs in one article showing I thint , . 
of careful thought by the author : ‘ Can it for instance be supposed ’tLr he 
hereditary fascia , on of the Cockscomb is of any use to that foL ? ' To this 
! reply rt certainly can. for siiecimens that are not fasciated fwhich do not 
rarely appear) are worthle.ss from a gardeners point of view, and quickly 
find their way to the garden bonfire. ^ ' 

A very common variation occurs in the form of variegated leaves 
which are blotched or streaked with white. Now every gardener knows 
that this mutation is often very unstable, and the plant readily reverts 
to the original grecn-Icavcd form. There is a variegated (orm of A ru info 
Donax very commonly cultivated with leaves edged or otherwise marked 
with white ; when cultivated for some time the plant produces branches 
bearing typical green leaves. If these are not removed, in a few years 
the whole plant reverts to the original plain green colour. Here is a case 
of reversion of a mutation which Dr. Willis states docs not e.xi.st. Let 
us compare this with the Aroid A_^h,oncma costotum. This plant has 
three forms— one with blackish green Ic.ivcs mottled with white, one with 
dark green leaves with a central white midrib, and one with light green 
leaves with white spots. I hese three forms grow in limestone districts 
north of the Malay Teninsula. L'nlikc the Arinufo they do not revert, 
but each variety reproduces the same form. No variety with plain green 
leaves has been seen. Doth of the first two grow in the same area, the 
third farther north in southern Siam. Here are variations which keep 
true under any form of cultiv.ation, and would be cited by Dr. Willis as 
pnxifs of his theory. But if so, it would be incumbent on him to show 
why the A^Uwnema comes true in all its three forms, and why the Aruntio 
does not. Here his theory completely breaks down. 

■Now it is well known that it is in limestone districts that one always 
finds the largest number of plants with white variegated leaves. Near the 
limestone districts in Sarawak I went one day for a stroll and collected 
a single plant of everything 1 could find with variegated leaves. In an hour 
I had my arms ijuitc full of variegated pLiiUs of many different orders. 
1 he reason for this is quite obscure to me. but it is cle.ir that some advantage 


must be gained to the pl.inl by this variegation, and that it is of so much 
importance to the plant that it is a permanently fixed mutation. Why are 
other plants .similarly varicg.itcel not equally irermanently fixed as a variation, 
as they should be by Ur. Willis's theory? Another in.stance. The Tahan 
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river is a rapid running, rocky mountain stream flowing through the forests. 
Along the banks of this stream I found a whole series of plants which 
possessed long narrow leaves of willow-leaf shape. They included species 
of Calophyttum (Guttiferae), Ixora (Rubiaceae), Hygrophila (Acanthaceae), 
Didyntocarpus (Gesneraceae), Podochitus (Orchideae), Antidesma (Euphor- 
biaceae), Ficus (Urticaceae), Mclastoma (Melastomaceae), Rhyncopyk 
(Aroideae). These fringe the rocks and are often submerged by a very violent 
torrent. All or almost all arc allied to species living out of the reach of the 
water, with broad lanceolate leaves.- Should these broad-leaved plants be 
subjected to the rush of the torrent, their leaves would be torn to bits and the 
plants destroyed. But the form of the leaves varies occasiotully, e.g. in Ixora, 
farther in the forest, we get forms with more narrow lanceolate leaves. 
According to the theory of natural selection by variation, the Ixoras with 
lanceolate leaves could establish themselves along the stream edge more 
readily than the broad-leaved ones which have their leaves destroyed by 
the torrent. A variation with narrow leaves could approach nearer the 
edge where the rush is more violent, and so it could go on till we found, as 
we do among the rocks where the torrent at certain limes is excessively 
furious, the Ixora growing with foliage more like that of a stream-water 
plant, thriving and holding on with a mass of strong woody roots, anj 
a tough short stem, with none of its leaves injured or its boughs broken. 
The theory of Natural Selection by infinitesimal variations will account fur 
this, but the mutation theory will not. 

On the sandy shores of the Pahang river grows a species of Mhx, 
a prostrate creeping shrub, throwing up short branche.s four to si.x inches 
tall, with simple ovate blunt leaves 1 to i-io in. long ; the flower spikes are 
a little over an inch long, with rather showy blue flowers. As this loc;kcJ 
likely to prove an ornamental plant suitable for bedding, I brought some to 
Singapore, where it immediately turned into I’ttex irtfolia, an erect shrub 
or small tree about 10 feet tall with trifoliate leaves ; the leaflets obovatc 
acute or elliptic, 3 5 in. long, i in. wide, with a petiole 0 4 in. long, and 
raceme or panicle of smaller flowers 6 inches long. The sea-shore form was 
abundant and occurs elsewhere, and would certainly be considcrad a distinct 
species, differing as it docs importantly in all its parts — stem, leaves, inilo- 
rescence, and flowers. Yet Dr. Willis says that ‘ no evidence has ever Irecn 
brought forward to prove that local species arc adapted to local conditions ; 
it is simply an hypothesis’ (Ann. Bot., I. c., p. 15). 

Mkrocarpta muscosa, R. Br., is a small scrophularineous plant which 
grows on the edges of ponds. Where the water subsides and the plant is Icii 
on the bank it can be seen to be erect, 3-4 inches tall with little violet flowers, 
but beneath the water it forms large, short tufts, and the corolla scarcely pro- 
jects beyond the calyx, the limb of it, almost reduced to a rudiment, bearing 
mere traces of its violet colour. There arc numerous instances of simihit 
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occurrences recorded by botanists anH r u 

to Hiern’s paper on ‘ Forms of Floating Leaves ’ Dr. Willis 

call his attention to the well-known variations in Poty.onum lmpM^T^ 

plants of the high mountains of the Malay Peni^sul^Ind Ceyto 'have 
a tendency to the reduct.on of the whole plant in si.e, the thickening of the 
leaves and thctr hav.ng a tendency to become eventually quite round, 
orbicular in fact, and in the case of comiround leaves, simple, a state of 
affairs which d<^s not occur in any of the sixicies of the same genus in the 
wet forests at the base of the mountains ; but there cannot be a shadow of 
doubt that It IS of importance to the plant, and that the plants have been 
gradually adapted to their surroundings. Dr. Willis seems to be puzzled 
as to why different sjrecies of a genus occur in the same region. Why, he 
a.sks, in the Annals of the Roy. Hot. Garden, Peradeniya,’ vol. iv, p. it — why 
should /J///r«M with its obtuse leaves and small dowers be found 

alongside D. imtua with acute leaves and large flowers ? In the eastern 
pcnin.sula again live D. ovata. D. mcliosmtu-folia, as well as D. itudica. 
Why should they be better suited to the ea.stern peninsula while D. brae- 
ttala suits Mysore and I), rausa Ceylon ? ’ I have not seen D. retusa or 
D. bracteala, and we must add D. denlata, Thunb. ( ll'ormia triquetra, which 
is a true Di/tenta}, growing wild, so I can give no answer as regards them, but 
ihc story of the Dilltnias of the .Malay Peninsula I can at least partly give. 

/>. iitiiico is exclusively confined to wet ground, chiefly river banks. 
It would not grow in the ordinary soil of the gardens of Singapore, but 
planted on the edge of ponds and in swampy grounds it did well. Its fruits 
are very large and round with immensely thickened and enlarged sepals, and 
measure 4-6 in, through. These sepals arc not sweet to taste, nor is the 
fruit eaten by any animal. It is adajitcd for disirersal by river. River 
and sea-dispersed fruits have a tendency to become very large, e. g. Cato- 
pJiyllum tinit rocaipmit, I'uirt iaph nia spetiosa. ierhia OJoltam, S;c.,and this 
emails in many cases a corresironding enlargement of the flower, well seen 
in 1 >. iniiict. D. o-. ala. Wall., anri IK aniro, Sm., inhabit dr>', xerophytic 
spots in rocky or sandy loc.ilitics. They have bright yellow flowers and 
smaller-sized fruits ; both arc rare in the [K'ninsula, as the climate, except in 
the north, is unsuitable. They appe.rr to have originated in a dry region 
and have pushed a short w ay into the peninsula from Siam. D. mclwsmoe- 
/I’/in, Hook, fil., is a sm.dl jungle tree occurring in our wet forests. To adapt 
il for that life the leaves and sIkkUs arc densely hairy, to throw off the rain 
which otherwise would injure the leaves. Hairy leaves such as these I find 
flry after rain quicker than smooth ones, besides retaining less water on the 
leaf during a shower. The leaves and buds of the trees in the forests are 
all guarded in various ways from the action of rain, or rather from the action 
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of the sun’s rays after a rainfall, which bums the leaves. This hairiness 
is one system. The flowers are small and yellow; the fruit is orange- 
coloured, sweet, and eatable. It is small, hardly an inch through, so that 
birds can easily swallow it, and so disperse the seeds. It is obvious that 
a tree habituated to live in thick tropical rain forests would not thrive in 
a xerophytic country like Ceylon, though should it get there possibly it might 
exist in the small wet area. h. Scorteckinii is a tall jungle tree attaining a 
height of upwards of one hundred feet ; its flowers appear never to possess any 
petals, and it seems to be self-fertilized. Owing to its great height and 
comparative rareness of flowering I have not been able to make many obser- 
vations on it. Like mtliosmae folia it inhabits wet jungles, but being a lofty 
tree its coma of foliage gets a full supply of light, and probably by reason 
of its being e.xposed to wind its leaves are able to dry faster and are not 
liable to injury from rain and sun. The fruits arc of the same size as those 
of meliosntatfolia, but are green, glabrous, and not sweet. They appear to 
be dispersed by rolling and possibly by squirrels, rats, or bats. The absence 
of colour shows that they arc not intended for dis])ersal by birds. 

Now here we have four or five species in this one region, but the whole 
of their life stories arc quite different, and they do not grow alongside each 
other as Dr. Willis says of the Ceylon si>ccies. Do the other two sjrccies 
in Ce)’lon grow in the same situation and surroundings as D. iudica ? \Vc 
have no evidence from him or from Dr. Trimen that they do. Dr. Trimen 
describes the fruit of D. rttusa as i-ij in. through, and orange. This 
suggests at once that it is bird-dispersed. The fruit of 1). dtntata is small 
and apparently whitish green. Iknh these plants require careful study in 
the field before we can say anything more definite about them. In the 
genus Calitphyllum he states, p. 13. that an endemic sjiccies, f. 
lives beside the almost cosmopolitan species of the eastern tropics, C. I's- 
phyllum. The two arc very much alike, but the latter has a globose fruit, the 
former an oblong, rostrate one. The latter lives in bc.ach-forests, the former 
more inland (how then can they be living beside each other ri. Now is it 
to be supposed that the shape of the fruit can have any effect upon the Hie 
of the species sufficient to account for its being evolved by a natural 
selection of infiniie.simal variations, though it may be correlated with some 
internal character fitting it for life more inland ? 

1 am met at once with a difficulty: I cannot find any species of ioh- 
phyllum named parxdjlvrum except a species of Bojer's from Mauritius, but 
I must take it that Dr. Willis refers to one of the other ten species recorded 
in Dr. Trimen's I' lora. It i.s probably C. liurmanni to which he refers, as it 
occurs in the low country near the sea and has more or less oblong fruit, 
though that species differs from C. iuopliyllum in almost every other part 01 
the plant, including the flowers, for it is apctalous. Indeed there is no sjiecies 
in Ceylon which really resembles C. imf/iyUum except in general cliaractcr. 
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sr 'rs “ 'T •; • ■” 

The fruit is green, globose, and resinous • the ^ ^P^cially for sea-dispersal, 
is adapted by its’lfghtnes.; f^ ‘‘ 

to this. It is easily nibbled throu-h ^ rats and 

*ca, . „„ ;c.Sr::'Lrxt;“^ 

where these an.mals are scarce ; besides, owing to the globose form of The 
fru.t, on falling from the tree ,t usually rolls at once doLthe sloping shore 
.mo the water and ,s drifted out of the reach of the animals. In trees in 

however, the seeds were destroyed in 
hundreds by these animals , in one year, at least, hardly one escaped The 
fruit, on account perhaps of the resin, and certainly on account of its size is 
not swallowed by birds or eaten by bats so far as I have seen The tree 
docs not thrive at any distance from the sea, and does not propagate to any 
c.Ntcnt in scrub or thick forest. It is not to the tree’s interest therefore that 
birds or bats should carry its seeds away inland. 

In r. .Bnr, «<,««/ we find the fruit is half an inch or little more long 
and bright orange-coloured. This colouring is unusual in CahphyUum, and 
with its size suggests that the plant is bird-dispersed. Most of this class of 
fruit arc green or [lurplish and seem lo be di-persed b.v fruit-bat.'^. C. iuo- 
fkytium, being a maritime pl.ant adapted for inhabiting .-.ea shoics, was in all 
probability evolved in the J’olyncsian islands, and has been distributed by 
sea as far as the .Mascarene i.'lamls. 'The head-quarters of the other inland 


Calojihyllums is undoubtedly the .Malay Archipelago and peninsula. The 
Ceylon flora (K)ssesscs a cunsidcmblc clement of .Malay forest plants; 
indeed, nearly all the Ceylon Gutlifciac have .Malay affinities and all the 
genera and some of the actual species arc Malayan. All the evidence of 
!hi> older as of others goes to proto a former land conne.Nion with the 
.^I.i!a)'an region. In this case it is clear tliat the inland Calopln'llums may 
have invaded Ceylon by kind at a \ery early date, while C. inifhyllum, 
which occurs practically on c\eiy '-c.i-Co.ist it could grow on between 
Polynesia and the Mascaiciic islands, came by sea, perhaps hundreds or 
thousands of years later, and, .as the seeds arc still commonly to be found 
drilting along in the sea. may be still landing on the Ceylon shores. What 
then is remaikable in finding t. ./orr j/.miii/; and C. i’af/iyliuni in the same 


area ? and what bearing h,as the one on the otlier ? 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Willis seems to base so m.aiiy of his arguments 
on statements made in books rather than on obscrv.itions made in the field ; 
thus he states (.*\nn. Koy. Hot. Gaick, Terad.. iv. 2) that Raimnailiis bulkuus 
differs from K. ref^ru mainly in the fact that the former has the sepals retlexed 
and the latter has them spreading ; but surely the bulbous root of one and 
the stolonifcrous habit of the other arc iinjxwtant diffeienccs, not to mention 
differences in the leaves. In vol. iv, p. by, he gives a study of the tree 


C"i a 
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Dilleniaceae of the East as illustrating his mutation theory, which study is 
based, I Imagine, on the first volume of Hooker’s Flora of British India. 
He states that Tetracera laevis is found in Ceylon, Malabar, and in Java 
and Borneo. This species is closely allied to T. assa, and is peculiar to 
Ceylon and Malabar, and does not occur elsewhere so far as is known, the 
other localities quoted being erroneous. Delima laevis, he says, has only 
been collected in Malacca. ' If we accept the theory of infinitesimal varia- 
tions we must either admit that D. sarmentosa was evolved near Malacca 
and afterwards spread enormously, while D. taex'is has not spread, or else 
that there has been a vast amount of destruction, reducing D. laevis to one 
locality or destroying the other species that were evolved with it. It is, 
however, very nearly allied to D. sarmentosa. The small spread oiD. laevis 
is easily accounted for on the mutation theory, for it may have been quite 
recently evolved, and not having a very efficient distribution mechani.sm 
would not travel very far except in a great length of time.' An examina- 
tion of the type specimen of Delima laevis in the Kew Herbarium shows 
that it is Tetracera borneensis, Miq., a well-known and not very rare six-cics. 
which has no connexion with Delima sarmentosa at all. 

Of It'ormia he writes (p. 72) : ‘ If'ormia triguetra is confined to Ceylon ; 
it belongs to the sub-genus Eu-H'ormia. to which also belong W. puleheila, 
If. melwsm.ie/olia, IF. Scorteehinii, and IF. Kunstieri. All the last three 
may be supposed to have split off from II'. pnlchella'. Now strange as it 
may appear, H'ormia Scortechinii and IF. Kunstieri arc the same species, 
and with IF. metiosmaefolia arc not Wormias at all but Uillenias, and hare 
no connexion with IVonnia puleheila, a true H'ormia. Further H'ormis 
triguetra, from L)r. Trimen’s description and figure and specimens preserved 
at Kew, is also a Dillenia — D. Jentata, Thunb. The two genera arc 
distinguished by their fruit, those of Dillenia being indehiscent with no aril 
to the seeds; those of H'ormia opening out into a rose-shaped pink or 
while circle of carpels widely dehiscing and exhibiting the seeds invested by 
a scarlet aril. 

I confess I do not understand Dr. Willis’s interprct.-ition of the simple 
facts of evolution of a species as generally understood by naturalists. He 
states that the idea that endemic species were evolved to suit local condi- 
tions is based largely upon Wallace. Who ever possessed such a curious 
idea? Let us take some examples of endemics. Apkyllanthes monspeluusis 
is a liliaceous plant occurring in a limited area on the Mediterranean where 
it is distinctly endemic, a monotypic genus of the Sovvcrbicae section with 
no relations nearer than Australia. Helxine Solervlii, Rcq. (Urticaccaci, is 
an endemic of Corsica and Sardinia and has no relations at all in this region. 
Dioscorca pyrenaica. Bub., is endemic to the Pyrenees and the only strccies 
of its genus in Eurojjc. How could these plants be evolved to suit local 
conditions, unless they arc the relics of floras of which the rest is extinct. 
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There is nothing within thousands of miles of 

couW be evolved. which they 

In cases like this, and there are ve.., u- 
collapses. ^ •nany, his mutation theory utterly 

But what really puazles him is the case of endemic species apparently 
actually evolved on the spot, such as Castelnavia. the various locally 
evolved Eugenias, Sonenlas, hufatieue, and such genera where [one finds 
a number of peculiar species in one area. To assume that b;cause we 
have not worked out the whole life-histories and conditions of environment 
of all these dififerent species, their specific differences cannot be due to 
local differences m condition, and they must have been produced by special 
creation, for that is what his mutation theory amounts to, is hardly 
scientific. ’ ^ 

In most cases of mutation and especially where one organ is much 
altered, other organs are also modified; e.g. a dwarfed plant of Liparis 
lonf^ipes was importer! into Kew Gardens many years ago, in which not 
only the pseudo-bulbs but the leaves and inflorescence and all the organs 
of the flower down to the lip were shortened and broadened. Another 
e.vample is the c.asc of the f Hex irifolta previously described, where, though 
almost every organ in the littoral form was altered in shape, the plant proved 
to be not even a fixed mutation. 

Species absolutely isolated, either by the e.xtinction of all allied forms 
or by accidental position, do not produce a scries of mutations. 

There arc only two species of the order Dioscoreaceae in Europe at the 
present day. the plants of this order being chiefly tropical. These are 
Diescorea prrtnau a of the Tyrcnecs and Tomiis communis. Though these 
plants mu.st have inhabited Europe for an immense series of years, being 
undoubtedly the relics of an early tropical era, they have not produced yet 
anything that could be called a mutation. The same remark applies to 
.^phylleuilhcs monspcHcnsjs, .and many other instances might be deduced. A 
great contrast to this is the case of such genera as Hkrticium, Rubus, 
Rosa, and Saxifraga, in w hich genera the number of mutations is very large. 
Ihe same phenomenon occurs in .ill parts of the world. I would call 
attention to the endemic plants in Christmas Island in this connexion. 
Ibis island has never hati any connexion with any other land, being 
a volcanic island dating, it is believed, from the Kocenc period. The flora 
which had not been interfered with by man. when it was first examined, 
consisted of plants ncarlv all of javanese athnity; many were sca-shore 
species of wide distribution. The endemic flowering plants .arc thirty-one 


'n number, all belonging to scpar.aie genera, except two Grewias, two 
Phreatias, and two Vandani. Here, in spile of the long period during which 
this island has been above water and capable of bearing a flora, there has 
heen no evolution of a large number of any one species comparable with 
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the evolution in Hieracium or Ruhus, nor even to the Grewias of the Malay 
region or the Pandani of Madagascar. 

Again, in Europe we have of Gcsneraceae, Ramondia pyrenaica, Lam. 
(Pyrenees), R. serMca, Pane. (Serbia), R. Heldreichii, Boiss. (Thessaly), 
Haber lea rhodopensis, Friv. (Thrace). 

These grow in much the same kind of locality as the Saxifrages do, 
but what a contrast ! Of Saxifrages in Europe we have over a hundred 
species and innumerable forms. The nearest Gcsneraceae to our four 
European species are in tropical Africa' and the Himalayas, while (he 
Saxifrages* range over the whole of the north temperate rone and even 
South Africa, Australasia, and South America. Now look at the Gesnera- 
ceae of the East Asiatic tropics ; of Duiytmearpus we have over fifty sjxjcies 
in the Malay Penin.'^ula alone ; the closely allied Chirita, 7, Loxocnrpus, 4, 
Parabcea, 13, Boea, 1 J. We find a large number more of Didymocarpur in 
India, Borneo, Java, and Sumatra ; Chiritas, about fifty more in Cochin 
China, Assam, Ceylon, Java ; Loxocarpus. several in Borneo; Paraboea in 
Siam and Assam ; Beea in Borneo, Java, Siam, and Cambodia. All these 
countries are in actual land contact with the Malay Peninsula, or were 
formerly so. They differ much in climate and soils. 

Let us assume that a species of Didymoearpus has been evolvetl in the 
Malay region, and spread gradually as far as the countries and localitic' 
would admit of its growing. In various .spots, and perhaps distant parts 
of the.se countries, mutations formed, and became fixed mutations or \vh.it 
we should call species. A species is formed, let us say, on the TenasMriin 
limestone rocks; it pushes down along the limestone chain again to the 
Malay Peninsula. Here it mcet-s with allied species with which it can 
cross, and a fresh series of mutatioas is formed, some of which, ad,tp!cd 
to special circumstances, can live and thrive on spots where the original 
species could not. 

We have the European Gcsneraceae and Dioscorcaccae, and .-Iphi!- 
lanl/ies. all Lsolated species, with no relatives near enough to hybridize and 
cause the production of an extensive evolution. 

We have Saxtfraga in Gcntral Europe, in .Arctic Europtc, the wh 'lcoi 
the temperate regions of Asia and /America. The wave of cold in ihr 
glacial period must have driven out many species in Europe, but there were 
mutations which had adapted themselves to the cold and .survived ; and 
these returning hybridized with the species surviving in the warmer \alicy.5 
of the south and started a new scries of mutations. Hirracinm, Ab/fto. 
Rosa have all the same distribution and story. 

But the European Gcsneraceae and Dioscorcaccae and Sowcrbicae 
[Aphytlanthes), the relics of an old long-lost flora, isolated by thousands of 
miles from any allied species, remain unaltered, with no series of mutation- 
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Dipterocar^ae and tuth M 

Peninsula, both countries formerly connected with 1 j 

«hich muutions or species may cotl Ind k' 

j j • r- . ^ come, and by cro&sine. formed the 

seven r^orded species o Acrotrema (the largest number of species of Z 

genus known anywhere now inhabiting Ceylon. Indeed both ThwaUe 

and Tnmen con«dered It probable that some of these species were natu a 

hybrids. I have only been able to outline this suggested cause of the state 

0 affairs which the distribution of plants and the great preponderance 

of species in one group and the rarity of others seem to evidence To eive 

fuller instances and to give such evidence as is known would reouire 

a large-sized volume. Nor do I at all intend to intimate that this Ine 

accounts for the immense number of species and genera we see in the world 

and the facts of their comparative abundance or rarity. The whole subject 

is more complex than that. ^ 

It is perhaps as well to point out that it is not necessarily the change 
to another country that is the cause of fixation of mutations ; every country 
every district, has a variety of localities into which a plant may push by 
a suitable mutation. Given just the similar conditions for the plant, there 
is no probability of any mutation for the form which finds its way there 
being in any way more suitable, but where conditions arc different, a muta- 
tion even slightly more suitable would be nece.ssary for the plant to establish 
itself. Thus flora f.ohhii. Loud., is a fall, broad, oblong, lanceolate-leaved 
shrub, the Icave.s about two inches across. It grows in thick forest, where, 
owing to the comparatively scanty sunlight, it requires broad leaves to 
receive a sufficient supply of light. Through the forest runs the rapid 
stream Taban. The seeds of the Ix, ra (dispersed by birds) must frequently 
Iw dropped nearer the river edge. The vegetation is thinner here, and 
there is more light. At certain limes the river rushes in spate through the 
wood-edge, and a narrow-leaved form would be less injured bv the water- 
ru.sh than a broad-leaved one. On the actual rvKky edge of the stream the 
rush is much more violent and ron.-t.ant. and only very narrow leaves can 
stand against it. Gradu.illy. by eliminating the widcr-le.vvcd mutations, 
llierc appear forms with very nariow willow-likc leaves, var. salicifoUa. 
This edge of the river is in bright sunlight, .so that the advantage of 
broad leaves to the plant is h st. Now supi>osc a fall of the lofty hill- 
side so as to block up and divert the Tahan river, leaving the Ixora in 
an area ({uickly covered by dmsc forest. Owing to the reduction of 
sunlight, the narrow leaves are now an injurious mutation, the plants 
with slightly wider leaves would suppl.int those with willow leaves, and 
eventually by the elimination of the narrow-leaved forms the plant would 
revert to the jungle form. 

I he * struggle for existence is not of course merely the stiugglc 
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for life of an individual or species, it is the struggle for successful continuous 
propagation. In most cases thousands of the seeds produced arc absolutely 
wasted, only those are not which find a suitable spot for their future repro- 
duction. A species modified for life in the full sun of a heath may, increas- 
ing the width of its leaves, first push into the thin scrub of the forest edge, 
and, gradually modified, may eventually become adapted for life in the 
dark, wet forest; or it may modify itself to grow in salt mud, swamp, 
the sand of the shore, or on coral rocks or on mountain tops. 

Very Common Pi.ants. 

Onp. 17 of Ann. Bot.,vol. xxx. Dr. Willis in dealing with very common 
plants writes ; ‘ Why should a species that ranges over Ceylon and Peninsular 
India be commoner in Ceylon than one that only ranges over Ceylon ? ’ and 
makes the advocates (of Natural Selection I suppose) reply : ‘ Because 
it has a svider range.' This, he says, is simply an appeal to ignorance ; and 
here I heartily agree with him, merely suggesting he should refer the ques- 
tion to an observer of plants in place of such advocates. His sugge.stion is, 
that the reason why mere wide range should involve commonness is their 
greater age within the country. 

Let us examine the story of some common pl.rnts, and first lake 
Imperata cylimirica. the Grass known as Lalang in Malay ami as Ilhik 
in Ceylon. It was, when I first reached the Mal.iy Peninsula, the com- 
monest plant in the peninsula. There was over large areas much more 
of it in bulk than any other plant, and far more than of any indigenous 
Gra.ss in the whole peninsula. 

It is generally believed to be a native of Africa, and was probably 
introduced somewhere about 1822 into the Straits, when the forests of the 
country were cleared. According to Dr. Willis's theory it must h.avc been 
a much older inhabitant than, say, the indigenous endemic Sacchiinim 
Ridleyi, confined to the sandy heaths of Pah.ang. But we know that it is 
quite a modem introduction. Why should it be so much more abundant? 
The plant has an underground rhir.omc which can grow at a depth of 
16 inches below ground, and if dug up can propagate itself rapidly from 
portions of the rhizome. Kxce.s,sivc heat and drought do not affect it. 
as the rhizome is too deep in the ground to be injured. Fire passing over 
the ground merely burns the leaves, which spring up again, growing an inch 
a day. The plumed seed is readily carried along into distant spots. I have 
even seen it growing in the .sulphurous smoke of a volcano in Java, where 
hardly another plant could hold its own. We have another species in the 
country — /. exaltata, Brongn. This appears to have originated in South 
America, and occurs too in the New Hebrides and Malay islands, and the 
Malay Peninsula as far north as Mergui. It is closely allied, a rather talh r 
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plant with the same plume-bome seeds. It was probably introduced into 
Singapore ateut the same time as the Lalang, but it has no deeply protected 
rhizome. It is unable to defend itself against great heat, drought, and 
fire. It only sporadically here and there, and is in fact comparatively 

rare, and does not grow near volcanoes nor survive a forest fire 

Some years ago, in writing about cultivation of lawns, I had to point 
out that ony Grasses with creeping rhizomes should be used, because 
in dry weather those which had not creeping rhizomes died out from the 
heat, while the rhizomatous Grasses creeping over each other prevented the 
ground from giving off the moisture (chiefly dew) all day during the heat. 

Paspalum platycaute, Sw., is a creeping Grass, native of South America 
It is now very common in Java. One day I found a patch of it in Singa- 
pore by the road-side, the only patch I had ever seen ; in fact, it was VR. 

I removed some to the gardens, where it grew very fast ; it now spread all 
over the Singapore road-sides. It has since become a nuisance, having 
become in a few years VC. 

Hut the whole story of weeds (i. e. plants introduced by man) is the 
same. Look at . lj;, nitum omysoit/es, an American plant now extraordi- 
narily common all over the Kastern tropics; CHtoriacajanifolia.ioxmtsSy a 
rather rare local plant in Pernambuco, whence for many years onlyone ortwo 
specimens had been obtained, now common in Java and in Singapore, 
spreading to Romeo, thanks to the fact that, unlike other species of the 
genus, the seeds are vi.-cid and adhere to the passing cattle ; or again 
Tilltonia divtrsifMa. Gray, a Mexican plant— ‘ though only introduced 
(into Ceylon) as a garden plant so recently as 1851 it is now one of 
the commonest and most conspicuous plants in the island ' iTrimen’s 
Klora). 

The obvious reason why wide range (as in the case of Imperata 
cyUtuirica) involves greater commonness is that for some reason the plant 
has advantages which enable it to spread and projragatc its seed successfully 
and continuously, and has nothing to do with the period at which it 
entered the country. 

W hat the advantages are in each plant is only to be known by careful 
study in the field, and an extremely interesting study it is, especially as they 
arc different in almost every species, and due to modifications in all parts of 
the structure from root to seed, and even in some cases the chemical contents 


of the cell. Let the botanist find out why Ageratiiiii cornzi.ndcs has spread 
over the whole tropics in spile of man, and .1. permiauum has failed 
though helped by man; why lopsieum minimum has established itself on 
tropical Kastern limestone rocks in immense abundance and C. atwnum 
failed. 

These stories can be elucidated in the field, but not in the library. 
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Summary. , 

Dr. Willis bases his arguments on the number of plants marked VC, 
VR in Trimen’s ‘Flora of Ceylon’, and states that a VC plant cannot 
disappear without a geological catastrophe. It is shown that the rarity or 
commonness of plants in Ceylon, as based on this book, is unreliable for 
practical purposes, and that the VC species can and do disappear without 
any catastrophe. 

Endemic species in Ceylon and elsewhere are nearly all the relics 
of an old flora rapidly disappearing, and in most cases cannot be evolu- 
tions of a later date, as there is nothing in the land from which they 
can have evolved, and therefore they must be the oldest, not the youngest 
part of the flora. 

The mutation theory that new characters arise at a step, and that once 
they have appeared they remain hereditary and do not revert, is not in 
accordance with the facts. The theory fails to account for the adaptation 
of plants to their surroundings, and no theory yet proposed, e.xcept that 
of Natural Selection, does so. 

The struggle for existence (more correctly the struggle for continuous 
reproduction) is not confincd'to the seedling, but is continuous thrbughout 
the life of the plant, and a mutation, however apparently trivial, of any organ 
in the plant may be adapted for this end. 

It has been of course impossible in this paper to do more than give 
illustrative examples on any one point ; the amount of evidence against the 
mutation theorj' and the various points controverted above is too enormous 
for even one book. This class of work can only be done in the field. 
Arguments based on calculations made from a book, however well written, 
are unreliable and misleading. 

Dr. T rimen’s Flora, on which Dr. Willis bases his arguments, is a good 
Flora for its date, but a great deal of research work has been since done 
on the countries adjacent to Ceylon, and from which the Ceylon flora took 
its origin. Most of the Ceylon species require critical examination again. 
There have been many misidcntifications and errors in the geographic, il 
distribution, and very many of the species arc but little known at present. 
With this work the study of the Ceylon flora commences, but the stor)’ 
is by no means complete yet, nor will it be till all the plants have been 
carefully and completely studied, one by one, in their relations to all 
conditions in which they occur in their natural wild state. 
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T he present paper deals with the seedling anatomy of those forms some- 
what loosely classified as Amentiferae, an investigation of which was 
suggested by Dr. K. N. Thomas and carried out under her direction at 
Bedford College. 

The group Amentiferae has here been regarded as consisting of the 
earlier cohorts of the Archichlamydeae of Engler up to and including the 
Urticalcs. 

The only account so far published dealing with seedling anatomy in 
any of these cohorts is that of the Piperaic.s Mr. T. G. Hill.' 

The majority of the sjwcics to be described are members of the 
Juglandalcs and of the Fagales. Forms belonging to Verlicillatae, Myri- 
cates, and Salicales have been obtained, but in the case of several of 
the smaller cohorts no matcri.al has been available. 

Although in point of number of s[X!cies representation is somewhat 
inadequate, the available forms in the larger cohorts Juglandales and 
Fagales cover a wide range as regards size of seed and habit of seedling. In 
addition to the difficulty of obtaining seeds the work has been much 
hindered on account of the long germination pcriod.s required by many 
of those which ha\ c Irccn secured. 

With the exception of .a few individuals of British species collected in 
the field, most of the seedlings described have been raised at Bedford 
College. 

The material h.as been examined chiefly by means of microtome senes 
for which the best staining combination was found to be Bismarck brown 
and gentian violet. For hand sections a method of staining with Bismarck 
brown after treatment with .sodium hyixKhloritc and acetic acid (recom- 
mended by Chauveaud « for early stages of phloem differentiation) has been 
found very useful. 


‘ llil) T n. SeoUing Aiulomv of tW I’li'rr.Uo. Ann. of Bol., vol. jx. 19^- , , 

■ ‘ tiTsu, rcolmion dr, wt., criblc, rrim-vre. Com, a. mnd. Acad. d« S., 
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The chief aim of the investigation has been to record the earlier phases 
of primary differentiation of vascular tissue in the seedlings. To this end 
the material has been cut as far as possible in the youngest stage in which 
such differentiation could be demonstrated. Owing to differences in habit 
and rate of growth, correlated with differences in the rate of succession 
of the phases of vascular development, it is not possible to fix or exactly 
define any one stage which shall be equally applicable to all the seedlings. 

The types of seedling include, on the one hand, slender cpigeal 
forms in which the cotyledons arc elevated above the soil by intercalary 
elongation of the hypocotyl, development of the plumular bud being mean- 
while retarded (e. g. Alnus, Carpinus, &c.) ; and, on the other hand, massive 
hypogeal forms (e. g. species of J^tgtans, Cas/anea, &c.) in which the 
axis of the plumule may be more or less well developed in the seed. 
In these forms growth at first takes place almost simultaneously in both 
hypocotyl and epicotyl, but subsequently the latter elongates rapidly while 
the former remains very short. 

In the first case there exists a well-defined stage during which the 
plumuLar strands are not sufficiently differentiated to exert any influence 
on the essential structure of the vascular .sj’stem of the hypocot) !, and 
description of transition phenomena involves only the vascular strands 
in primary root, hypocotyl, and cotyledons. 

In the second case there is nost.agc in which the plumular influence can 
be thus non-existent, since the earliest primary differentiation of vascuhir 
ti.ssue will extend throughout the root, hj'pocotyl, and epicotyl. ‘ Tran- 
sition ' here includes the connexion of the vascular system of the rwU 
and of the hypocotyl with the early leaves, both cotylcdonarj’ and 
plumular. 

In both cases cambiai development may begin so early in the region 
of the cotyledonary node that prim.iry differentiation is obscured, .and 
in some cases can scarcely be said to exist. 

The most striking an.atomical feature of the forms under consideration 
is the absence of that uniformity of structure which has been found to lie so 
pronounced in other groups. The variatioas which occur relate to numtxT 
and position (these factors being to a great extent correlated) of the proto- 
xylem poles in hypocotyl and root. All the modifications may be referred 
to Type 3 of V'anTieghem, in which transition from stem to root structure 
is brought about by ' movements ' of the phloem strands while the xylcm 
centres remain fixed. 

In describing the various types of structure the terms Criu i/orm .and 
Diagonal (see Fig. i) will be applied in the sense in which they arc u.scd by 
Dr. TTiomas ' in her recent paper. 

* TbowM, K, N. : S<e>fttn|r Anatomy ot Rsnaln, Rhocttinles, Ro«R» Ann. ni . 
vol. ilTiii, I9‘4. p. 69S. 



It will be remembered that tW» 

Cruciform typer the Ulrank as describedTr !?, the 
Rotalea ' and as occurring alwi in r • ^lifiaea rosea and many 

.« .h 

many other cohorts.* In the former cue fn Rhoeadales, and for 

the cotyledonary and two in the interm. iT' 
while in the latter case only the cotyledonary^ ^s^aTe 


In the Diagonal type the root poles occur in planes lying between the 
cotyledonary and mtcrcotyledonary planes. The following dfagonridh 
fications knowm to ex ist in other groups * occur relatively frequently in the 
Amentifoae : d.^onal tetrarchy (e. g. At, .us cor.hfot.a), hexaLy, in which 
the preceding modification is combined with cruciform diarchy (e. g. Quercus 
CastaneaU octarchy, a combination of cruciform and diagonal tetrarchy 
(e. g. duovr amara), and in addition a double diagonal octarch type in 
which eight .vylcm centres occur on diagonals lying in pairs between the 
cotyledonary and mtcrcotyledonar)- planes (lag. i, a, i, c, d). 

This diapnal octarchy apinars to be of constant occurrence only in 
/■iig-ur sylvatica. It is shown by some individuals of Quercus Hex, and has 
been described by Miss \V. Smith' in a seedling of Pala^uiu,,, fetiohre, 
a member of the Saiiotaccae. 


In the published accounts of other groups the greater number of forms 
are show n to pos.st ss one or other modification of the cruciform type, diarchy 
Ireing by far the most common. The diagonal type is rare, but has been 
described in Cal)-can!haceae and in Kosaceae by Dr. Thomas, in Sapota- 
ccac by Miss W. Smith,’ and in hbcnaceae by Mr. Wright.* 

In the Amentiferous forms herein dealt with (c.xclusive of the Piperales 
and Urticalcsy diarchy is comparatively tare, since it is found only in the 
Salicaics and in Uctuhi and At, .us among Fagales. In the remaining forms 
ciuciforin tetrarchy and the various diagonal modifications occur with 
about ce)ua) frequency. Diarchy would seem to be the characteristic type 


' I bomu, )L N. ; loc. cit., p- 

* CD(a)itoa, K. U. i SccxHioj; Sirovluic in I^j;traine«iac. Jouni. I.ioo. Soc. Bot., vot. ili, 19! J. 

* Krainr, E. : Sofsihn^ AMti-my of ccjiain Citiadcac. Ann. of BoU, 'ol. xxiv, 1910. 

* I-cf, l-U: Ste«ilir>g AnMomy of ctnain Syrr-jx-ta'ac. I’t. I. Ann. of BoL, vol. xjvi, 191 j, 
i't. II. It!., rol. 1914. 

‘ Hill, T. G.: U<. cn. Uill, T. I'.., tk htwe, L: SettlUng Structure ol 

«nwn CcnlnM^vnoar. Ann. <»f mA. aws, 191*. CbauveautJ. G. ; UApparcil comluctcDf 
plantc* MAc^Uirr*. Ann. Sci N*t , IhiU, «*' wr , 1 . xiii- 19* *• 

* Th<mui*. IL, S. i Ux.. c«., |v 698. 

^ Smiib, \V, : The aSoAtooiy vt k>»c Sai*<y.accvu> SwJhngv Tr>ns« Lir.iu Soc., scr. ti, Dot., 
Ml, 1909. 

* ItK. C«. 

* WHgJjt. H,.- Gciroi in CryJ-jn. Ann. Ki-y. BeraJeniy*. vol. u, pt i, 

i'p. 
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for the Urticales and also for the Piperalea described in the works of 
T. G. HilPandof A.W. Hill* 


COTYLEDONS HYPOCOTYL 


ROOT 



Fig. 1. l>)agnski lUtutAttag OMdlticaiioin of the diAgootl type. 


Since, however, so many of the earlier cohorts supply only a limited 
range as regards number of forms, comparison of this kind witlt the large- 
groups described by other authors is of little value except perhaps in the case 


* Hill, T. G. ; loc, cit. 


• HiU. A. W. : Ajwl of Bot., a*. 1906 
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h«d »!«,.« by M, Co,n ^„ . i„ u,c n* „*. l'“™ 


Vkrticii.i.ata£. 

Casuarinaceae. 

Cajuariria. The species examined possessed slender, wiry seedlings ■ 
there are two epigeal cotyledons and a relatively long hyirocotyl The 
plumular axis develops earlier than is usual for this type of seedling 
In the youngest individuals obtained, the minute bud enclosed within the 
short cotyledonary tube possessed three leaf whorls with well-differentiated 
vascular system. At the first plumular node there is a pair of rudimentary 
leaves alternating with the cotyledons, while successive nodes bear leaf 
sheaths, like those on the adult branches, consisting of four to six members. 
Uell-dcvelopcd buds which expand early are present in the axils of the 
cotyledons, 

CtsuartHa equisftifolia. The cotyledons fuse into a short tube above 
the node. In the epicotyl each member of the leaf whorls contributes 
a single vascular strand. .At the cotyledonary node six such strands are 
present, two in the intercotylc.lonary plane (from the first pair of leaves) 
and four diagonally pl.iccd (related to the members of the second whorl). 
These strands close up, forming two groups oi three in the intcrcotyle- 
dunary plane. The cotyledons show an extended double bundle in which 
the inedianly placed pruloxylcm becomes exarch at the node. Two lateral 
strands arc present in the base of the petiole resulting from the union 
of more numerous ones at higher levels. The laterals sometimes approach 
the diverging h-ilvcs of the central strand so that their phloem portions 
merge. The three strands of c.ach cotyledon enter the axis w ithout change 
in their relative positions. The central cotyledonary protoxylem continues 
downwards in the cotyledonary plane, while the metaxylem diverges from 
it. The metaxylem and protoxylem of the laterals, approach the inter- 
cotyledonary plane, while elements of an earlier stage of differentiation 
apt>car in connexion with it on the sides adjacent to the poles. At a 
tditivcly high level in the hyixicot)! the lateral metaxylems become 
united across the intcrcotylcdonary plane, owing parth’ to contraction 
of the stele as a whole, and partly to the presence of centrally placed 
protoxylem which is not differentiated near the node. The phloem of the 


* lix. cu. 
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plumular strands in the intercotyledonary plane becomes divided and 
united to the cotyledonary phloem in the diagonal corners A few xylem 
elements from the plumular leaf-trace persist for a time external to the cen- 
tral intercotyledonary protoxylem. The hypocotyl stele now consists of 
four protoxylem poles, two in the cotyledonary and two in the inter- 
cotyledonary planes in connexion with tangentially differentiated meta- 
xylem, and alternating with four phloem groups diagonally placed. An 
endodermis is present. In passing downwards the pith becomes smaller 
and tangential differentiation of the metaxylem is gradually replaced by 
centripetal, so that a typical tetrarch root structure is obtained above the 
collet. 

In C. tenuissima and C. slriciO the anatomical features are similar 
to those above described. In the latter species an older seedling showed 
that secondary growth begins very early in the region of the cotyledonary 
node, but is delayed at lower levels. 

C. inophloia, described by Chauveaud,’ is tetrarch and resembles the 
above species. 

In these forms ‘transition ’ takes place in accordance with the cruciform 
tetrarch type previously referred to (see p. 577). 

PU‘ERAI,ES. 

Mr.T. G. Hill * has described the seedling anatomy of members of this 
cohort, including several species of Piper and of Peperotnia, all of which 
appear to conform to the diarch type. Peperomia peruviana, a geophytic 
form described by Mr. A. \V. Hill,’ and Piper exeetsum referred to by 
M. Chauveaud * are also diarch. 

S.AI.IC.AEE.s. 

Salicaceae. Seeds of several species of Salix and of Populus were 
obtained, but all except those which were sown immediately after ripening 
failed to germinate. 

Salix caprea, S. repens. These have very small epigeal seedlings. 
In each cotyledon petiole there is an extended strand which is resolved into 
a double bundle at the node. The two double bundles together constitute 
in the hypocotyl a diarch stele having central protoxylem in the cotyle- 
donary plane flanked by tangential mcta.xylcm wings, and four phloem 
groups diagonally placed. Contraction of the stele with fusion of neigh- 
bouring phloems in the intercotyledonary plane produces a normal diarch 
root. 

MYRICALES. 

Hyricaceae. Seedlings of only two species were obtained, and these 
were almost indistinguishable in external appearance. They are small, 
wiry, and slow growing. The cotyledons arc epigeal. The first plumular 

* loc. cil., p. 303. • log. cH, • loc. cil. * loc. clt. 
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l^ut linked with neighbouring cotyledonary traces by cambium which 
produces two bands of vascular tissue leaving wide gaps outside the proto- 
xylem poles in the cotyledonary plane. In descending the hypocotyl this 
secondary tissue dies out. The phloem of the plumular trace persists for 
a time ; it becomes divided, and its halves unite with the adjacent cotyle- 
donary phloems. In the intercotyledonary ^lane feebly differentiated 
protoxylem elements appear, with metaxylem spreading tangentially on 
cither side of them and increasing in amount as the hypocotyl is de- 
scended (Fig, 3), A tctrarch stele results, with pioloxylems at the cotyle- 
donary and intercotyledonary poles flanked by tangentially spreading meta- 
xylems which cvcnlually meet so as to form a lignified ring around the 
pith (Fig. 3). A well-diffcrcmiatcd endodermis is present The stele 
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becomes more compact at lower levels, while lignification proceeds centri- 
petally rather than tangentially from the protoxylem centres. In the 
region of the external collet the walls of the endodermis become much 
thickened. Tetrarchy persists throughout the root. 

MyrUa Gale. The structure of the cotyledonary traces and their 
behaviour on entering the axis resembles what is found in M. californica. 
At the node the cotyledonary and plumular strands unite to form a very 
compact stele in which the pith soon becomes obliterated by lignificd 
elements. The cotyledonary phloems unite in the intercotyledonary plane 
in the manner of the diarch type. At a high level the stele shows 
the structure of a diarch root with a somewhat broad xylem plate, sur- 
rounded by a well-differentiated endodermis (Fig. 4). Diarchy extends 




Figs. 4 4nd 5. Myri^a 4. TraniTcrsc seclion of lower part of hy{>ocotyl, showinjj 

diarcb root sUuvtuie. 3. Transverse section ol root of Mine Ktdling new iu opci. fx. 
protoaylem of cotyledon; ph. - phloem. Both x 480. 

throughout the hypocotyl. In the region of the collet extensions of the 
xylem mass in the form of metaxylem and exarch protoxylem elements 
bisect each phloem group in the intercolylcdonary plane. The cruciform 
tetrarch arrangement thus produced is continued downwards throughout 
the root (Fig. 5). 

The above species agree in the possc.ssion of a tetrarch root, and also 
in the diarch structure of their hypocotyls near the cotyledonary nrxle. In 
M. Gale the intercotyledonary protoxylem poles do not extend upwards 
above the collet, and the hypocotyl structure is that of a diarch root, 
but in M. californica four phloem groups alway s remain distinct, and the 
intcrcotyledonary protoxylem poles extend upwards through the grc.atcr 
part of the hypocotyl. 
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JUGLANDALES. 

Jnglaadaceae. This family includes both hypogeal and epigeal forms, 
in all of which the cotyledons are deeply bifurcated, the resulting halves 
being again divided. 

All the species of Juglans and Carya examined possess large seeds and 
robust seedlings. The bifurcation of the massive folded cotyledons extends 
down to where the lamina merges into a broad flattened petlolar region. 
There is a very short thick hypocotyl and a stout primary root. The 
plumular axis lengthens at an early stage and bears scales like rudimentary 
leaves which show gradual transitions to the mature form. 

Jugtans nigra. The cotyledon petioles each contain a small central 
bundle flanked by two pairs of large lateral strands which supply the 
four lobes of the lamina. These lateral strands are extended and some- 
what incurved, and smaller branches from the lamina sometimes unite with 
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denary plane from the central strands of the cotyledons, their metaxylems 
being supplemented by that of the lateral groups. Widely extended tan- 
gential masses of metaxylem result, as the stele surrounds a very large pith. 
In the intercotyledonary plane the amount of metaxylem helping to consti- 
tute the plumular traces becomes increased, and they continue downwards 
as root poles with which the cotyledonary strands make no connexion 
(Fig. 6, A, B, C). In the cruciform tetrarch root all the poles are equiva- 
lent, and the differentiation of their primary xylem becomes entirely 
centripetal. Groups of plumular metaxylem in the diagonal planes also 
extend into the root, and neighbouring cotyledonary phloem groups do not 



cot. pUf>e 


Ut leif-tr»v«in cottleJoQjr)' pl»oc <il flatu.. 


appear to meet, perhaps owing to the large size of the stclar ring, but 
become linked by phloem developed later in connexion with plumular traces. 
The hypocotyl stele is >urroun<led by a well-marked cndodermal ^hcat 
portions of which leave the axis with the cotyledon traces. W.th.n the 
endodermis there is a wide pcricycle consisting of several layers of ce s. 
Secondary thickening lakes place at an early stage. 

In this seedling there has been traced the complete connexion ot 
a plumular leaf with an intercotyledonary root pole by means of a vascu ar 
strand showing uniform structure in hypocotyl and epicotyb bimiar 
connexions have been described by Compton * as occurring in atsap 
sepiaria and in PUhecolebium Unguis-cati, members of the Lcguminosac. 

* loc. cit, pp, 9 uxt ii' 
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Juglans Sieboldiana. This seedling agrees with the preceding species 
in the structure of its cotyledon strands and in their arrangement at the 
cotyledonary node. The traces of the first and second plumular leaves 
in the intercotyledonary plane show double structure with isolated median 
protoxylem, but this last feature is not continued into the cpicotyl, where the 
leaf-trace consists of two widely separated endarch bundles. The structure 
of the hypocotyl and of the root is tctrarch and resembles that of the last 
species, but some of the xylem of the lateral cotyledonary strands divei^es 
towards the intercotyledonary plane, where it becomes connected with the 
plumular strands. The greater part of the metaxylem of the intercotyle- 
donary root poles is continuous with that of the cotyledonary strands, 
but the central portions are continued up into the cpicotyl as the traces 



root pole*. 

Juglans regia. 
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related to central and lateral cotyledonary traces as in Jtiglans eitterea. 
The material available was so old that secondary thickening in the region 
of the cotyledonary node prevented the primary structure of the plumular 
traces from being followed with certainty. 

The genus Juglans is interesting, since in some spiecies there is com- 
plete continuity of a vascular unit similarly constituted throughout root, 
hypocotyl, and epicotyl. In all the species there is great similarity in the 
structure of the hypocotyledonary stele. 

The seeds and seedlings of the genus Carya are not so large as those of 
the species of Juglans described above, but in habit and mode of germina- 
tion they are similar. 

Carya olivaeformis. This seedling is smaller and slenderer than that 
of the other species described. The hypocotj’l .possesses eight proto- 
xylem centres surrounded by the customarj’ tangential metaxylem and 
diverging phloem groups. Passing upwards, six of the xylem poles, four 
diagonal and two cotyledonary, are continuous with the xylem of the 
central and lateral cotyledon traces respectively. The two remaining 
intercotylcdonary strands with their related phlocm,s extend up into the 
epicotyl, forming the traces of the first two plumular leaves exactly as 
in yugtans nigra. 

In young seedlings octarchy persists throughout the root, but in one 
somewhat older individual the intercotylcdonary poles diminished in size 
and became merged with one of the neighbouring diagonal ones by 
suppression of the intervening phloem group. The cotyledonary poles 
became less well developed, and were represented at low levels by tangen- 
tial arcs of xylem. Rootlets arose in connexion with the diagonal poles 
only. 

This seedling shows the combination of diagonal and cruciform tetrarchy, 
and is further interesting in that it possesses well-developed intercotyle- 
donary root poles organized in connexion with plumular leaf-traces as 
in Juglans nigra. 

Carya amara. The only seedling obtained was very old and had pro- 
duced great length of root with much secondary thickening, although the 
plumule had not emerged from the seed. 

In the hexarch root two of the poles are in the cotyledonary plane, 
while the remaining four are diagonal. The poles persist in the hypo- 
cotyl and are connected with the central and two lateral double bundles in 
the cotyledon bases. Higher in the cotyledon petiole there arc six bundles 
arranged in pairs, each being surrounded by a single layered sheath of cells. 
A thick-walled tannin containing endodermis surrounds the stele in both 
root and hypocotyl. At the cotyledonary node portions of it pass out with 
the cotyledon traces and are continuous with the bundle sheath in the 
petioles. 
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_ Pterocarya rhoifolia (Fig. 18, vi). This species has a fairly robust 
epigcal ^ling with a long hypocotyl. The cotyledons (deeply four- 
lobed as in the other genera) are thin and leaflike. Their petioles possess 
two pairs of lateral strands and a small central one as in yuglans. Near the 
node the neighbouring lateral strands approach and fuse, while the central 
strand becomes divided, its halves merging with the laterals. There thus 
result two large divergent strands which enter the axis at diagonal corners 
as endarch bundles. At this level there is no central protoxylem. The 
first plumular leaf-trace shows slight lignification which dies out at the 
cotyledonary node. The cotyledonary metaxylems become divided, and 
their halves approach the neighbouring cotyledonary and intercotyledonary 
planes, where at lower levels protoxylem is differentiated slightly external 
to the metaxylem. Protoxylem and metaxylem become approximated so 
as to produce flattened secants about the cotyledonary and intercotyle- 
donary poles. At this stage the stele is very large, and the diagonally 
placed phloems form much-extended tangential bands. In the region 
of the collet only centripetal development of the xylem occurs. The root 
is tetrarch and shows a very large pith. A thin-walled endodci mis with the 
characteristic radial dot is present in the greater part of the hypocotyl. 

hortunea chinensxs (Fig. 18). This seedling, although smaller than 
that of Pterocarya, re.scmbles it closely in habit and also in anatomical 
structure, except for the fact that the central cotyledonary protoxylem of 
the hypocotyl extends upwards into the minute central strand of the 
cotyledon. 


F.SfJ.SLES. 

Betulaceae. With the exception of Corylas Avcllana the seedlings of 
this family are small and slender, having an elongated hypocotyl and 
epigcal cotyledons. Portions of the cotyledon blades are prolonged down- 
wards as auricles. 

Ahtus incana, A . glutinosa, and A. cordtfeha. These are slender, wiry 
seedlings rc.scmbling e.ach other very closely. In all three species the 
cotyledon petiole shows a double bundle, the halves of which diverge 
widely. The cotyledon traces enter the hypocotyl with isolated central 
protoxylem in the cotyledonary plane flanked by metaxylem groups, 
beyond which arc the phloems in the diagonal positions. 

In Alnui iHcafia and A. gtufiHOsa normal diarch structure is attained in 
the hypocotyd by union of neighbouring phloem groups in the intercotyle- 
donary plane together with comi>acting of the .xylem secants in the cotyle- 
donary plane. In A. glvtincsa the phloem groups remain apart for a longer 
iieriod than in A, incana. In both sjiecics the root is diarch. 

In Alnus cordifoUa (Fig. 9I structure of the node and of the 
upper part of the hypocotyl resembles that found in the species above 
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described, but the central cotyledonary protoxylem may be feebly de- 
veloped. Neighbouring phloems unite in the intercotyledonary plane 
at a high level. In descending the hypocotyl the central cotyledonary 
protoxylem gradually dies out, while the metaxylem becomes extended, and 
exarch protoxylem groups appear in contact with it at the diagonal cometa 
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of the stele (Fig. 9). For a time six protoxylem centres may be 
present, but the original cotyledonary groups cease to be differentiated, 
while those diagonally placed persist into the root. In the region marked 
by the external collet, phloem is differentiated in the cotyledonary plane ; 
thus completing a tetrarch root stele (Fig. li). This method of forma- 
tion of a diagonal tetrarch root recalls what b described by Chauveaud ' 

* loc cit, p. 3^0. 
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^or C^canthus occidentalis, in which the phloem strands present in the 
coty Wonary plane of the root die out in the base of the hyp^otyl. 

transition fe '■°°* “ t^e 

transUion features are precisely similar to those of Atnus incana. 

« i ‘’’'= and 

Betula The first plumular leaf is prominent, and vascular traces from this 

and the succeeding leaf are present at the cotyledonary node in the inter- 
cotyledonary plane. These consist almost entirely of secondary tissue and 
do not extend far into the hypocotyl. At an early stage the cambium 
develops so as to link the cotyledonary and plumular traces together, 
producing two bands of vascular tissue extending at right angles to the 


cot 
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cotyledonary plane, as in Myrica. An endodermis showing the charac- 
teristic radial dot makes its .appearance at a high level in the hypocotyl. 

Carpinus Retutus and C. Ostryti. These seedlings are larger than 
those of Alrius. The cotyledons arc slightly fleshy and remain within the 
seed longer than do those of the preceding genera. 

The anatomical features of both species are exactly similar. The 
cotyledon petioles pos.sess each a laige double bundle with widely diverging 
halves which enter the node at the diagonal comers as collateral endarch 
strands. Centrally placed protoxylem is present in the base of the petiole 
and at the cotyledonary node, but dies out immediately below it. la 
descending the hypocotyl e.ich of the four metaxylem strands becomes 
divided into two by the failure to continue differentiation of its median 
elements (Fig. i2). The eight groups of metaxylem thus produced 
gradually * approach ' the neighbouring cotyledonary or intercotyledonary' 
planes by means of the appearance of earlier lignified elements on the side 
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adjacent to the plane and the dying out of those remote from it. The stele 
becomes contracted and an endoderrais is differentiated (Fig. 13). The cen* 
tral cotyledonary protoxylem reappears in the form of a few feebly lignified 
disorganizing elements. At lower levels similar protoxylem appears at the 
intercotyledonary poles. Near the collet the metaxylem makes contact 
with the protoxylem poles so that four somewhat extended xylem secants 
are formed, alternating with the phloem groups which have maintained their 
diagonal position. Below the collet the metaxylem becomes compacted 
and a tetrarch root stele results. 

The first plumular leaf-trace is double at the cotyledonary node, but is 
differentiated so slightly before secondary thickening ensues that it makes 
no connexion with the primary structure of the hypocotyl. The cambium 
at first develops in two bands, as in Alnus and Bttula, 

Corylus Avellana. This is a large seedling with fleshy hypogeal 
cotyledons and a very short hypocotyl as externally limited. There is 
early elongation on the part of the plumular axis, which bears rudimentary 
leaves, as in Juglans and Carya. 

The cotyledon petioles each contain two massive and rather widely 
separated strands which enter the axis diagonally, as in Carpinus. At the 
cotyledonary node a small group of protoxylem is present between these 
strands, and can be traced downwards in the cotyledonary plane throughout 
the hypocotyl. The four groups of metaxylem from the cotyledons become 
each divided into two, and the resulting portions approach the neighbour- 
ing cotyledonary or intcrcotyledonary planes. Root poles are organized 
in the cotyledonary plane, as in Carpinus. In the intcrcotyledonary plane 
there persist the traces of the first and second plumular leaves. Their 
phloem in each case consists of two groups which diverge and unite with 
that of the cotyledons, while their xylem forms arcs of small scattered 
elements linking the adjacent cotyledonary metaxylcnis. Extended xylem 
secants consisting of plumular and cotyledonary elements are thus formed, 
and become compacted at lower levels into the intcrcotyledonary xylem 
poles of the cruciform tetrarch root. The replacement of tangential by 
centripetal development of the xylem takes place sr) gradually that typical 
root-structure is attained only at some distance below the collet. 

In this seedling the intcrcotyledonary root poles are connected partly 
with the cotyledon traces and partly with those of plumular leaves, thus re- 
calling Juglans Siebpldiana. The plumular portion is not so well marked 
as in the latter species, and is continued into the cpicotyl as a double strand 
without central protoxylem. 

Fagaceae. With the exception of Fagus sylvatica, the members of 
this family to be described possess large hypogeal seedlings in which the 
early plumular leaves are rudimentary. In all the species the cotyledon 
blades are prolonged downwards below their junction with the petioles. 
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In the species of Qiurcus examined, the vascular structure of the 
cotyledonary node and hypocotyl conforms to the hexarch type (Fig. i, B). 
The cotyledon petioles contain three massive vascular strands, of 
which the central one is double near the cotyledonary node, while the 
laterals are usually not obviously so until they enter the axis. Here the 
usual triad grouping takes place in connexion with all the strands. The 
hypocotyl contains six protoxylem centres (two cotyledonary and four 
diagonal), each flanked by scattered tangentially placed metaxylem. The 
adjacent phloems of neighbouring triads approach each other. The pith 
is very large. Plumular traces are present in the cotyledonary node 
and for a short distance below it, interpolated between the cotyledon 
strands. 

Quercus robur. The hypocotyl and root show hexarch structure 
related to three strands in each cotyledon. 

In one seedling the central strand was very small In one cotyledon and 
was entirely absent from the other. Five triads were organized in the 
hypocotyl for a short time, but only the four diagonal ones persisted, 
and the root was tetrarch. 

Another individual showed extreme development of incurved traces in 
the cotyledon petioles. Irregularly grouped strands from the lamina came 
together, forming a much-extended central band with incurved ends and 
a pair of lateral strands in the form of more or less complete rings. Near 
the node the rings opened out and became organized as double bundles. 
Central protoxylem was not present above the node. The central band 
slowly became more compact and was resolved into a double bundle in 
which central protox) lem elements were present. These bands and rings 
consisted mainly of secondary tissue, the primary elements being very small 


and fugitive. 

Qucrcus Hex. I hc seeds and seedlings are somewhat smaller than 

those of the other species described. 

In general tlie seedlings were hexarch, but the following modifications 
occurred. In some individuals, eight triads were present m the hypocotyl. 
These were arranged as in tlic double diagonal type. Each triad was con- 
tinuous with one of four strands in each cotyledon, and occurred as 
laterally placed pairs ; sirmetimcs, however, the two innermost 
together to form a single large central strand. ^ 

t^s sometimes produced by the union of portions detached from the lateral, . 
The root was diagonally octarch, as m hosus xylvatica. 

In a few otherwise normal seedlings tlicre was increase m the numto 

of root poles from six to seven or eight. This 

distance^low the collet and was obserx-cd only m «lat>^y ^ ^ ^ 

Quercus Cerris. AH the individuals examined followed the gen 

hexarch type and .showed no irregularities. 
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CastoMta sativa. The seed and seedling are larger and more robust 
than is the case in Quercus ; except in one instance, where four seeds had 



matured within a single fruit and all germinated. Their structure was similar 
to that of the larger seedlings. 

The cotyledonary petioles possess three large vascular strands which 
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forming almost complete rings 

I continued downwafds 

SflerentSe^tZ^ I' ^ in the form of slightly 

differentmted bundles or desmogen strands are interpoUted between the 




* pluBiilUr ' m»it 17. A cotylcOonary unit (only one of tbr consliluent phloem grou^is is shown at 
/h.). /X, M protoajiera ; »x. -roetnylem. Both X360. 

cotyledon traces (Fig. 14). In descending the hypocotyl there is increase 
in the diflerentiation of the xylem elements of any pair of adjacent plumular 
strands, while an isolated protoxylem group appears between them. The 
vaKular system of the hypocot) 1 thus comes to consist of a variable number 
of triad units, of which only six are related to the cotyledon traces (Fig. 14). 
The number of additional units may vary from two to eight, but is commonly 
six. At lower levels the lateral or tangential metaxylem of each triad fails 
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to be differentiated, while centripetal development proceeds from the 
central group. The lateral metaxylem of the cotyledonary triads persists 
downwards to a lower level than does that of the ‘ plumular ’ triads (Figs. 14, 
15, and 16). Neighbouring phloems arc slow in coming together, but 
in most cases a root stele was attained, showing from eight to fourteen 
equivalent protoxylem poles alternating with phloem groups. A wide 
pericycle and a well-defined endodermis are present in the root, and are 
continued up into the hypocotyl. In the youngest seedlings no root stage 
was observed, since the triad units persisted downwards independently 
as far as differentiation could be demonstrated. 

It seems clear that the additional units of the hypocotyl and of the 
root are organized in continuity with the plumular strands found at higher 
levels ; but the feebleness of differentiation in the upper regions of young 
seedlings, which is rapidly succeeded by cambial development in older 
stages, renders their exact connexion difficult of observation. 

Fagus syhatica. This is a large seedling of the epigeal type. The 
cotyledons, which are fleshy and much folded, are slow in expanding, and 
the elongation of the plumular axis is much retarded. All the plumular 
leaves are of the normal foliage type, the first two being opposite. The 
cotyledon petioles contain four lateral strands approximated in lateral 
pairs. These diverge to form the leading veins of the broad fan-shaped 
lamina. There is no indication of the central strand either in petiole or 
lamina. The vascular supply recalls that of the bifurcated cotyledons 
of Juglandaceae. At the base of each cotyledon petiole the four vascular 
strands are organized as double bundles. Eight of these enter the hypo- 
cotyl in diagonal planes, producing a symmetrical octarch structure. Meta- 
xylem and phloem diverge more widely from the central protoxylem, 
which gradually assumes the exarch position. Throughout the long hypo- 
cotyl and for some distance below the collet the stele consists of eight 
triad groups ; eventually the neighbouring phloems unite and an octarch root 
results. A large pith extends throughout hypocotyl and root. 

The cambium, which begins its development in the upper part of 
the hypocotyl, is at first active only within the limits of each triad. Meta- 
xylem and phloem become linked by secondary tissue, while the protoxylem 
disorganizes ; so that the stele appears to consist of eight endarch bundles. 
A well-marked endodermis is present in the root and extends upwards 
throughout the greater part of the hypocotyl. A large number of seedlings 
examined at different stages failed to reveal any variations or irregularities 
such as were found in Quercus. 

The seedlings of Fagales are of some interest, because they include 
examples of most of the known types of seedling anatomy together 
with forms showing transition from one to the other. Diarchy occurs in 
Betula and in certain species of Alniis. Alnus cordifolta shows diarchy 
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in the upper part of its hypocotyl replaced by diagonal tetrarchy in the 
root, a transitory hcxarch stage being suggested in the intermediate r^ion. 
Cruciform tetrarchy is found in Carpinus and in Corylus. In the latter 
seedling the intercotyledonary poles are connected in part with plumular 
strands, but not to so marked an extent as in certain Juglandaceae, 

Hexarchy is the fundamental arrangement in the hypocotyl of Quercus 
and Castanea, but in the latter genus additional units are present which are 
probably related to plumular leaf-traces. 

Throughout the group the early plumular leaf-traces show double 
structure in both epicotyl and hypocotyl. In the epigeal forms this 
usually applies only to the first pair of leaves, and in their case secondary 
thickening ensues so early that very little primary tissue is differentiated. 
In the hypogeal forms the growth of the plumule is so rapid that the traces 
of several leaves may be present at the cotyledonary node. These may 
extend into the hypocotyl and root, bearing the same relation to root poles 
as the cotyledonary double bundles. 

Ukticales. 

In this cohort only a few forms have been examined. All of them 
possess epigeal seedlings which differ considerably in size. Their anato- 
mical features show striking uniformity. 

Ulmaceae. 

■Celtis australis and C. cccidentalis. These are moderately robust 
seedlings. The cotyledons possess a central double bundle, and transition 
is in accordance with the diarch type. 

Moraceae. 

Morus alba. The seedling is small and slender. The hypocotyl and 
root are diarch, transition taking place at a high level, 

Maclura aurantiaca possesses a much more robust seedling, resem- 
bling those of the species of Celtis. Transition follows the diarch type. 

TJrticaceae. 

Urtica cannabiua has a small diarch seedling very similar to that of 
M orus alba. 

Urtica dioica, Parictaria officinalis, and Humulus Lupulus, described by 
Chauveaud,' all conform to the diarch type. 

Gem ral Remarks. 

Speaking of the vascular structure of the seedlings of Ranales, Rosales, 
and Rhocadales, Dr. Thomas * says that ‘ the hypocotyl shows a varying 
number of primary centres of xylem which alternate with two phloem 
‘ lot. cit., p. J95 . • Im. cii , p. 73». 
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groups and from which differentiation proceeds in a more or less tangential 
direction on either side'. This statement may be applied equally to 
the Amentiferae at present under consideration, the structure of which, 
therefore, lends support to the view that the unit of vascular structure in 
the hypocotyl is the triad unit as above defined. The triads are continued 
upwards into the cotyledonary strands (and sometimes into plumular leaf- 
traces), where they constitute the familiar double bundles of so many 
authors. 

In the Amentiferae, examples of the double bundle or triad struc- 
ture in the traces of earlier plumular leaves are frequent {Juglans, 
Corylus, &c.). At their base in the region of the cotyledonary node these 
traces usually die out or become merged with cotyledonary strands in the 
hypocotyl. In certain cases, notably Juglans nigra and Carya olivaeformis, 
the triads of the first and second plumular leaves extend downwards 
into the hypocotyl as independent strands related to root poles in exactly 
the same way as the cotyledon traces. 

In Castanea sativa there are interpolated between the cotyledonary 
traces a number of additional strands (usually seven or eight), which 
are well differentiated as triad units in hypocotyl and root, and corre- 
spond in position to the plumular leaf-traces or desmogen strands found 
at the cotyledonary node. It seems that there Is continuity of unit strands 
between hypocotyl and plumular leaf. This would indicate that a large 
number of units in root and hypocotyl may be differentiated in connexion 
with rapidly developing plumular leaves. The number of leaves is not so 
great as might appear, since the three strands which enter the node from 
any one leaf may remain as independent centres. 

In the genus Juglans there are shown varying degrees of relationship 
of two hypocotyl units with the strands of the first and second plumular 
leaves. In Juglans nigra the two intercotyledonary poles are in continuity 
with the triad units of plumular leaves. In J. Sicboldiana the central part 
of the strand is plumular, while the lateral portions diverge into the cotyle- 
dons ; in J. cinerea the poles are entirely cotyledonary. 

It is possible that a similar series might be established in the genus 
Carya, in which, so far, only two species have been examined: C.olivaeformis, 
which is octarch with its intercotyledonary poles entirely plumular, and 
C. amara, which is hexarch owing to the absence of poles in this position. 

Similar phenomena ‘ have been described by Compton * as occurring 
in members of the Leguminosae. Independent plumular intercotyledonary 
poles like those of the above-mentioned species of Juglans and Carya have 
been found by him in Pithecolobium Unguis-cati and in Caesalpinia 
sepiaria. 

* It it poutble that the ' acceuory ’ root baodln described by Miu W. Smith in Bmmelia tenax 
(loc. cit., p. 192) may bear the aamc interpratation. > loc. cit., pp. 9 and at. 
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Of the smaller epigeal seedlings many are tetrarch, but very often the 
four poles are well differentiated only at low levels in the hypocotyl near 
the collet. The most extreme instance of this is furnished by Myrica Gale 
(see p. 58a). It occurs also in Carpinus and Almis. The intcrcotyledonary 
protoxylem poles persist upwards to a varying degree, but die out near the 
cotyledonary node ; while the mc-taxylcm diverges and passes out as part of 


W lY XI ^ 



the cotyledonary traces. In son,e cases the whole of the triad strand is 

divided between the cot) lcdons. . „ 

It is probable that here also the intercotyledonary centres ai e 

tiated m relation to the plumular traces, which 

strands. Since the plumular development .s .so much dela) ed, different ^ 
ris not complete at the upper end of the seedling, so that the protoxylem 
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centre ‘ dies out ' in ascending the hypocotyl, and actual connexion cannot 
be demonstrated. 

Similar distribution of the intercotyledonary vascular units between 
cotyledons and plumular leaf has been recorded as obtaining in many 
Leguminosae by Compton, who describes it as a phenomenon of replacement 
in which the cotyledons arc being supplanted by plumular leaves. 

The variation of the level to which the intercotyledonary poles per- 
sist upwards is correlated with the rate at which the successive phases 
of vascular differentiation supersede one another as the hypocotyl is 
ascended. 

The succession of phases which has been conclusively demonstrated by 
Chauveaud, and receives the support of Compton and of Thomas, accounts 
also for the discontinuity which sometimes exists between the central 
protoxylem in the base of the cotyledons and that present at lower levels. 
In the youngest stages, development of the xylem proceeds centripetally 
from the first centres of differentiation {‘dldments alternes’ of Chauveaud). 
This is followed by development in a tangential or lateral direction on 
either side of the centre, and this in turn by centrifugal differentiation, both 
primary and secondary. 

As the seedling elongates, successive increments of growth will have 
their vascular differentiation initiated in continuity with the phase which 
is active in the preceding increment. In the hypocotyl the earliest differen- 
tiation takes place in the region of the collet and of the cotyledonary 
node. When there is much intercalary elongation between these two 
regions a succession of phases may be found in ascending from the collet 
and to a less extent in descending from the node, and thus there will be 
lack of continuity between, for example, the ‘ alterne ’ elements or central 
protoxylem of the cotyledonary petiole and those of the root jxrle (e. g. in 
Carpimts). 

Although, in general, the massive hypogeal scetllings possess the larger 
number of root poles, there are very striking instances of the absence of 
a definite relation between size or habit and the number of root poles 
present. Thus tetrarchy is equally characteristic of the largest hypogeal 
seedlings examined (species of Juglans) and of the .slender epigeal seedlings 
of Casuarina (as instanced by Thomas'), Ahus cor(lifolia,Carpinus, 

&c. The relatively slender epigeal seedling of Fagus sylvatica, while resem- 
bling in external habit the diarch and tetrarch species of Calycanthus 
described by Chauveaud and by Thomas, neverthele.ss exhibits diagonal 
octarchy. 

* Thomas, E. N. : A Theory of the Douhlc l.eftf-uace founded on Seedling Slructure. New 
f’hyt., 1907, p. 8i. 
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Summary. 

I. Members of the following cohorts have been examined ; Verticillatae, 
Salicales, Myricales, Juglandales, Fagales, and Urticales. 

а. Diagonal types of transition are of frequent occurrence, and are 
correlated with the presence of large numbers of root poles and hypocotyl 
strands. 

3. Diarchy is characteristic of the Urticales and also of the Piperales 
described by Mr. T. G. Hill, but is otherwise seldom met with. 

4. The form of the vascular strands in the hypocotyl is remarkably 
constant, and is that of the triad defined by Dr. Thomas as the unit 
of hypocotyl vascular structure. 

5. The hypocotyl may contain triad units, in addition to those con- 
tinuous with the double bundles of the cotyledons, which are related in 
a similar manner to plumular leaf-traces. 

б. Doubleness of plumular leaf-traces occurs very generally. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Dr. Thomas for much helpful criticism 
and advice, and also for having placed at my rlisposal for purposes of 
comparison her own preparations of the seedlings of other groups. 




Some Points in the Morphology of the Stipules in the 
Stellatae, with special reference to Galium.' 
(Additional Note.) 


H. TAKKDA, D.I.C. 

With seven Figures in the Text. 

T IIF. writer, after his return to Japan, has had an opportunity of 
examining specimens of Stellatae preserved in the Herbarium of the 
College of Science, Tokyo Imperial University, and also in his own 
herbarium. He has been so fortunate as to find a few more examples 
of double stipules which are worth recording. 

Galium kamtschatiam, Stcll., is a strictly ‘ four-leaved ’ species. In 
a specimen of its typical form (a hirsutum, Takeda),''* collected by K. Endo 
in the Island of Shimu.shu, the most northerly of the Kuriles, the writer has 
found, at the uppermost node on the stem, one of the leaf-like stipules pro- 
vided with two midribs, while the lamina is distinctly two-lobed. One 
of the lobes has only one of the lateral veins, while the other possesses both 
developed, as is usually the case in a stipule (hig. 28). 

In a specimen of a variety of the same species {G. kamtsekattcum, 
'Stell., ^ ort'gatittm ^ Piper), ^ collected by the writer on Mount Shirane, 
Nikko, in July, 1905, a double stipule of a similar appearance has been 
observed (Pig. 29). In the two cases just mentioned, one of the two lobes 
of the stipule is larger than the other, and possesses both of the lateral veins 
belonging to this particular lobe developed. In the smaller lobe, on the 
other hand, the lateral vein that is situated on the outer margin of the 
double stipule is proix-rly develoiicd, while the other is not produced. 
In another specimen of the .same series there is a double stipule m which 
both of the lobes arc practically equal in sir.e. In this case there is no 
lateral vein in the middle region of the stipule. These two cases of double 
stipules have also been found at the uppermo.st node on the stem, 

. Thir co,nn.unic.lion is ... nUdendam 1.. the >uth»t's pni« tehich tipistuns! uader .he .ame 

rule in Ann. of Hot., vol. xxx, |v >97* , -» • i rr 

• In T61.)d Hot. Mag. taiv, p. ,IglO^. ' Cf. llnJ-, P- ' >■ 

lAnn.l. of Botany, Vol, XXX. No. CXX. October. 19.6.) 
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The second species in which double stipules have been found is Rubia 
grandis^ Korn.* The specimen was collected, also by the writer, along the 
road between Otchishi and Komp-moi, Yezo, in August, 1909. As a rule 
this species has four or five ‘ leaves ’ to the whorl. In this particular specimen 
all the foliar organs had decayed away from the first two nodes at the base 
of the stem, which is continuous with a rhizome. The third node has four 
' leaves’, the fourth five, and the fifth again possesses four. At the sixth 
node there arc four ' leaves but one of the stipules is evidently of a double 
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Fig. 30. 
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Fig. 28, Galittm kamtuhattcum. Stell.. a hirsuitvn, 'I'aketla. l>onbIi* stipule, nat. size. 
Figs. 29, 30. Gdlium kainlakatuuin^ SleU., 3 e'rrgamtmy J'ij>cr. Uoulile blipolcs, iial. >i7e. 
Figs. 31, .V’ Kuhid ppTiXndii^ Korn. Double stipul€.s nat. >ue. 

H IG. jj. Asp<rula oJorata, L. l^ouhle atipule, nat. siz*. 

Fu’., .S 4 . AifiRula iftionifit, 1., bhowmj; .T false wborl with a double stipule, nat. sIjc. 


nature, being provided with a forked midrib, while its apex is hardly 
bidentate (Fig. 31). The seventh node is again four-membered, and both 
of the stipules are normal and sm.allcr than the true leaves in the same 
whorl. At the eighth node there arc on one side of the stem two small 
stipules, and on the other a double stipule which is nearly three times 
as large in area as one of the former (Fig. 32). At the next node there 
stands again a double stipule, but since all the other foli.ir organs but one 
true leaf of this whorl had been completely destroyed, apparently by insects, 
nothing further can be ascertained. 

A series of specimens of Aspenda odorata, L., which had been 
gathered by the writer himself no.ar Sat()oro, Yezo, in June, [906, affords 

* Flora Manshuriae, 487 (*9©7)- Tbe plant was first dcsoriljcil as a variety (v.Ar, ^atutii) 
of Rubia iatarua by Fr. Schmidt, Keisen im Amurl. u.d. liiael SacUaliu 
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further instances of double stipules. One of the specimens has at the second 
node from the base of the stem two true leaves and two leaf-like stipules, 
one of which is provided with two midribs, the apex being at the same time 
fairly deeply two-lobed (Fig. 33). The whorl at the third node is six- 
membered, that at the fourth node eight-membered, and the ninth (the last) 
node has seven ' leaves ’. Another specimen pre.sents a feature of con- 
siderable interest. At the uppermost node on the stem, from which three 
peduncles spring, there are seven ‘ leaves two being true leaves, each 
of which bears a branch in the axil, and the rc.st being leaf-like stipules. 
On one side of the stem, between the opposite true leaves, there are present 
three stipules. On the other side there are only two, but one of these is of 
a double nature, being furnished with two midribs and a shallowly indented 
apex (Fig. 34)- 

The points of interest are in the first place that the double stipule 
corresponds with two of the three .stipules on the opposite side of the stem, 
and clearly indicates, as in the case of Didymaca mexicana (vide Ann. of 
Hot., vol. XXX, pp. 203-4), the probable mode by which the stipules at 
a node increase in number. In the second place, it affords the only 
instance, so far as the writer has observed, of the occurrence of a leaf-like 
double stipule in a whorl of more than five members. 

It has also been found that in Galium paradoxum five-membered 
whorls with three leaf-like stipules are seldom pioduccd. 




NOTE, 


NOTE ON A SPORELING OF PHYLLOGLOSSUM ATTACHED TO 
A PROTHALLUS* All attempts to raise prothalli of Pkylloglossutn from spores 
haling so far failed, we are dependent upon material collected in the field. In igot 
a preliminary account of some New Zealand specimens was given bv Professor 
Thomas, but his paper contained no figures.* Since that date no further observations 
have been published, and the occurrence of a proihallus among some recent 
Australian material seems worth recording. The prothallus in question was attached 
to a young sporeling, which possessed a single leaf 8 mm. long, a slender root, and 
a small storage tuber (Fig. A).’ The plant was embedded in a mass of peat, which 
contained other small plants, but these were all developed from storage tubers formed 
in the previous season. 

The prothallus is a small tuberous body, about a mm. in diameter, the upper end 
being slightly e.xtended to form a crown. In form and size it recalled the ‘ shorter 
thick-set prothalli’ described by Professor Thomas. The presenalion of the tissues 
was pcxrr, but it was clear that the prothallus was of a relatively unspecialised type. It 
consisted mainly of large thin-walled cells, some of which had grown out to form 
rhizoids. 

A notable feature of the prothallus was its association with fungal hyphae. 
Among the outer layers o( cells, and occasionally among the rhizoids, relatively 
coarse, non-septate hyphae were found. These hyphae were probably the mycelium 
of some saprophytic fungus, which had helped to bring about the decay of the 
prothallus. Slender hyphae, septate and frequently coiled, occurred in abundance 
in the central region of the prothallus, and in sections through the crown 
(Fig. B, f). Occasionally they showed a tendency to fragment, and in some sections 
they were associated with groups of deeply staining bodies. Thick-coated resting 
spores, formed either singly or in pairs at the ends of slender hyphae, occurred 
towards the edge of the prothallus. It was impossible to observe the relation between 
the fungal hyphae and the individual cells of the prothallus, but there seems little doubt 
that the thin septate type belonged to an endophytic fungus such as Professor Thomas 
described. 

Professor Thomas found the sexual organs of PhjUoglossum on the crown 
of the prothallus. In the specimen here described, the upper part of the prothallus 
was decayed and crushed, and its structure was difficult to determine, but in two 
consecutive sections a rounded mass of small cells was observed on the edge of 
the crown (Fig. B, a). The specimen had been embedded, cut transversely, 

* Thomas, A. P, W. : Prelimbary Account of the Prothallus of Proc Roy. 

Soc., Tol. Ilia, igoi-j, p. aSj. 

• Thomas States that he has seen no formation of root during the first year of growth. Loc. 
cit., p. a88. 

lAanals of Botusy. Vol. XXX. No. CXX. October, iBlS.) 
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and stained with aniline safranin tind light green. The safranin had collected 
in the corners of these cells, a fact which helped to distinguish them from those of the 
surrounding tissue. Though nothing can be definitely staled, it is possible that they 
were the cells of an immature antheriditim. 




Besides the leaf, root, and storage tuber already referred to, the sporeling 
possessed a tuberous mass of tissue, which was partly immetsed in the prothallus and 
partly free. This body consisted of parenchymatous cells, which differed from those 
of the gametophyte in that they contained no fungal hyphae, and were in a better state 
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jpreiifvalion (Figs. A and B, s.s). The morphology of this part of the sporeling 
pmoiimts some difficulty. Having only a single specimen we are without data of 
itfflWininii 111 and not even could the position of the archegonium neck be dis- 
oettered, since one or two sections of the microtomed series were unfortunately 
loit Two alternative views are possible. The tuberous body may be either a local 
smiling in the hypobasal region of the embryo, comparable with the foot found in an 
onbryo of the L, clayaium type, or it may have arisen in the epibasal part of the 
eniteyo, and therefore correspond with the prptocorm of L. cernmm. In the speci- 
laeti examined there is nothing against regarding the swollen part of the sporeling as 
”a foot, except the fact that it is partly extraprothallial, and even this might be due to 
decay and shrinkage in the gametophyte. On the other hand, the account given by 
Professor Thomas seems to support the second alternative. This observer slates 
that the early stages of embryogeny in Phyllogtossum are much like those in L, 
etrmam, and he describes a condition in which the embryo, ‘ a short cylindrical body, 
bluntly pointed at both ends ', is attached to the prothallus by a foot which is lateral 
in position. It is possible, therefore, that in the specimen described above, a foot, 
(datively small and lateral to the sporeling, was present in the sections which were 
lost. If tliis be so the bulky mass of tissue half buried in the prothallus must corre- 
spond, not with the foot of A. cljvaium. but with the protocorm of ccrnuum. It 
•differs from this organ, however, in possessing no rhizoids and no endophytic fungus, 
‘and in being only partially free from the prothallus.^ 

Although the morphology of the embryonic swelling must be left an open t^ues- 
tlon until further observations can be made, the specimen seemed worthy of record 
because the sjx>reling is found to possess both an embryonic swelling and a charac- 
. teristic storage tuber. Thus it demonstrates (u) that Phythghssutn falls into line 
with one or other of the Lycopodian series with an embryonic swelling, and (b) that 
the annual storage tuber is of entirely independent origin. 

I For dircession of the prohlem we Bower, Origin of » I.aod Flora, chap. axTi, where also 
Anther references to the literature on the subject are given. I regret that all reference to Professor 
Bosrai’i treallrf was omitted by mistake in my paper on the Morphology of Phytluglmum , Ann. of 
Bot., Yol aas, p 3'5' 
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